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MEMOIR  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD. 


WITH    A    PORTUAIT. 


I 


BY     W.     C.     TAYLOH,     I.L.O. 

TtMB  and  peace  have  equally  tended  to  lessen  that  (lasdonate  sym- 
p«thy  with  deeds  of  heroism  which  was  general  throughout  England 
duriiic  t!ip  arduous  period  of  continental  war.  Most  of  our  naval 
aii'l  lieroes  have  taken  their  place  in  history  ;  we  read  of 

thfi.  ■■  (IS  of  the  deeds  performed  by  English  chivalry  in  the 

day*  ol'  liie  I'laiitngenets.  The  trophies  of  Aboukir  are  as  the  glories 
of  Cre^y  ;  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  as  the  triumph  of  Agiucourt. 
Howe,  Nelson,  und  Duncan  are  as  much  recorded  memories  as  Tal- 
bot, Mnniiv.  Hiid  Beiiford; 

But  their  bones  are  dust, 
Aud  their  giwd  awordn  rust, 
And  tlieir  sniiU  are  with  the  saint*,  we  tnist. 

The  few  veteranfc  who  survive  enjoy  during  life  the  honours  that 
are  usually  awarded  by  posterity.  There  are,  however,  those  among 
them  who  claim  at  our  h.-utdg  the  reversal  of  decisions  pronounced  by 
•  past  generation,  and  the  redress  of  grievances  inflicted. by  party, 
under  the  excitement  of  pride,  of  prejudice,  or  of  passion.  One  of 
the  -  •  •  (if  those  appellants,  to  whom  tardy  justice  has  been  re- 
ce:-  I  ed  by  our  gracious  sovereign,  is  the  Earl  of  Dundonuld, 

oruii:/ed  in  tlje  history  of  two  worlds  as  the  gallant  Lord  Coch- 
After  the  lapse  of  a  period  nearly  equal  to  that  which  nnture 

igns  to  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  his  reputation  is  ex- 
onerated from  an  unfair  stigma,  his  rank  restored,  and  his  position  in 
the  roll  of  British  chivalry  re-established.  Never  was  there  a  nearer 
approach  made  to  the  Egyptian  judgment  of  the  <lead.  Our  queen 
hail  pronounced  the  verdict  of  posterity.  It  remains  fur  us  not  to 
vindicate  the  sound  decision,  but  to  state  the  reasons  why  it  should 
command  not  merely  the  approbation,  but  the  grateful  applause  of 
the  English  people. 

Thomas  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  born  in  Scotland,  Dec. 
i4th,  1775-  His  father,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  had  passed  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  naval  service,  while  his  later  years  were 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  science,  in  which  he  made  many 

"ill  discoveries.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  Lord  Cochrane  en- 
a»  a  midshipman  under  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  a 
gallant  and  enterprising  admiral.  A  tutor  was  provided  for  the  boy  ; 
and  thus,  while  he  rapidly  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  seaman- 
>hip,  the  higher  pursuits  of  science  and  literature  were  not  neglect- 
ed. The  romantic  enthuMasm  of  his  character  was  manifebt  at  a 
vtry  early  age,  und  was  evinced  in  many  adventures.  His  age  for 
MNne  time  delayed  his  promotion  ;  but  his  gallantry  in  attacking 
•ome  French  privateers  and  gun-boats,  in  the  bay  of  Algezirus,  was 

»}>prcciated  by  Lurd  Keith,  that  he  at  once  appointed  him  to  the 
land  of  the  Speedy,  a  sloop  of  eighteen  guns. 
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In  February,  1801,  he  captured  the  Caroline,  a  French  brig  ;  an«l 
in  April  he  took  several  Spanish  xebeques  ;  but  in  the  May  of  that 
year  he  acliieved  his  first  great  exploit,  in  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  Spanish  frigate.  El  Jamo,  off  Barcelona.  The  inequality  of  force 
was  truly  alarming  ;  the  frigate  mounted  thirty-two  guns,  twenty  of 
which  were  long  twelve-pounders,  and  she  had  a  crew  of  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Speedy  had  only 
fourteen  four-pounders,  and  her  crew  amounted  only  to  fifty-two 
men  and  two  boys.  But  this  smail  crew  was  worthy  of  being  com- 
manded by  such  a  captain.  No  sooner  did  Cochrane  announce  his 
intention  of  boarding  iiis  enemy,  than  men  and  boys  proclaime<l 
themselves  ready  to  follow  him.  The  surgeon  was  obliged  to  take 
the  management  of  the  wheel.  The  very  audacity  of  the  attempt  dis- 
concerted the  Spaniards  ;  they  made  a  brief,  spiritless  resistance,  and 
even  threw  down  their  arms. 

Many  similar  achievements  followed.  During  the  ten  months  that 
Cochrane  commanded  the  Speedy  he  captured  thirty-three  vessels, 
niouiuing  in  all  12H  guns,  and  manned  by  533  sailors  and  marines. 
I'nfortunately,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  French  .squadron  commanded  by 
Admintl  Linuis,  and  was  obliged  to  strike  to  such  a  vastly  superior 
force.  But  his  captivity  did  not  last  long  ;  he  was  liberated  on  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  in 
La  Raifon  frigate. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Lord  Coch- 
rane was  appointed  to  the  Arab,  and  afterwards  to  the  Pallas,  of 
thirty-two  guns.  In  her  he  made  several  valuable  captures,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  galleon,  II  Fortuna,  laden  with  specie  to  Uie 
amount  of  150,000  crowns.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  generosity 
of  the  captors  that  they  returned  10,0i»0  crowns  to  the  Spanish  cap- 
lain  and  crew,  as  some  alleviation  of  their  misfortune. 

In  1800  Cochrane  made  a  daring  and  successful  attack  on  a  French 
squadron  in  the  Garonne,  a  river  of  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
navigation.  He  sent  a  detachment  in  his  boats  to  cut  out  the  cor- 
vettes, which  were  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  La  Tapaguese,  a  corvette  of  fourteen  long  twelve-poundera 
and  ninety- five  men,  though  she  lay  under  the  protection  of  two 
powerful  batteries.  Day  dawned  as  they  were  bringing  her  off.  An- 
other corvette  of  larger  size  gave  chase  to  recover  the  Tapaguese  ; 
but  after  an  hour's  fight  she  was  so  roughly  handled  that  she  loo 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  for  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide.  During  the  absence  of  his  boats,  three  ships  of  the 
enemy,  mounting  in  all  sixty-four  guns,  advanced  against  Lord  Coch- 
rane ;  but,  though  so  large  a  portion  of  his  crew  was  absent,  he  met 
them  half  way,  and  attacked  them  so  vigorously  that  they  were 
driven  on  shore,  where  they  lay  complete  wrecks.  His  next  exploit 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Semaphores  on  the  French  coast ;  ihen 
followed  the  storming  of  a  battery  ;  then  a  battle  with  a  French 
frigate  of  vastly  superior  force,  which  would  have  been  taken,  had 
not  two  others  been  sent  to  her  assistance,  and  several  daring  cutting! 
out  of  vessels  in  the  teeth  of  forts  and  batteries.  From  tne  Pallas 
Lord  Cochrane  was  transferred  to  the  Imperieuse ;  and  in  her,  be- 
tween the  13th  of  December,  IH06,  and  the  7th  of  January,  1807.  he 
took  and  destroyed  fifteen  ships  of  the  enemy,  chiefly  laden  with 
wine  and  provisions. 

Unfortunately  for  his  fame.  Lord  Cochrane  wished  to  add  senate- 
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rial  dignity  to  his  professional  honours.  After  a  vain  attempt  in 
180A,  he  was  ret\irned  for  Honiton  in  180<.i,  and  subsequently  became 
member  for  the  city  of  Westminster.  But  he  did  not  abandon  the 
naval  service :  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Spanish 
independence  by  a  Ions  series  of  brilliant  exploits  on  the  coast  of 
France  and  Spain.  In  IBOy  he  performed  his  last  great  achievement 
in  the  service  of  his  country, — the  destruction  of  the  French  ship- 
ping in  the  Basque  Roads.  Ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates, 
lay  in  these  roads,  protected  by  formidable  batteries,  and  a  danger- 
ous shoal,  which  extended  between  them  and  the  £nf;lish  blockading 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Oarabier.  Lord  Cochrane  form- 
ed a  bold  plan  for  the  destruction  of  this  squadron,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  the  admiral.  He  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  join  Lord 
Gambler,  and  under  him  to  take  command  of  the  attack  which  be 
had  projected.  Fire-ships  and  explosion-vessels  having  been  pre- 
pared. Lord  Cochrane,  with  his  gallant  crew,  led  th«  way,  and  the 
boom  by  which  the  enemy  was  protected  was  broken  by  the  Mediator. 
The  fire-ships  immediately  rushed  through  the  opening,  and  were 
piloted  into  the  midst  of  the  French  anchorage,  in  spite  of  a  furious 
cannonade  and  discharge  of  shells  from  the  batteries.  Though  some 
of  the  ships  mistook  their  course,  and  others  exploded  too  soon,  the 
greatest  alarm  was  produced  in  the  French  fleet.  Three  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  frigate  of  fifty-six  guns  were  burned  ;  another  ship  of 
the  line  was  so  injured  that  she  sunk  a  few  days  after;  and  seven 
others  were  driven  on  shore.  The  whole  loss  occasioned  to  the  con- 
querors was  only  ten  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  For  this 
exploit.  Lord  Cochrane  justly  received  the  dignity  of  knight  of  the 
Bath,  an  honour  more  rarely  accorded  then  than  it  is  now. 

Lord  Gambier  had  from  the  very  first  oppose^!  this  enterprise,  and 
be  was  much  annoyed  that  the  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Lord 
Cochrane,  a  stranger  to  his  squadron.  He  did  not,  therefore,  second 
the  attack  as  heartily  as  he  should  have  done,  and  he  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  capturing  or  destroying  the  seven  ships  that  had  run  ashore. 
Lord  Cochrane,  therefore,  expressed  his  determination  to  oppose  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Gambier  when  it  should  be  proposed  in  Par- 
liament. As  Cochrane  was  in  opposition,  and  Gambier  a  great  fa- 
Tourile  with  the  administration,  party  spirit  was  mixed  with  the 
qaestion,  and  Gambier  demanded  a  court-martial.  After  a  long  in- 
TMtigation  he  was  acquitted ;  but  the  verdict  of  the  court  was  not 
ratified  by  the  country.  Lord  Cochrane  was  regarded  with  manifest 
dislike  by  the  ministry,  and  he  reciprocated  the  unfriendly  feeling 
with  interest.  Instead  of  entering  into  this  controversy,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  partiality.  "  Cochrane,"  he  said, 
"might  and  would  have  taken  the  whole  fleet,  and  carried  it  out 
vHh  him,  had  his  admiral  supported  him  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
For,  in  consequence  of  the  signal  made  by  L'AUeniand  to  the  ships 
tn  do  the  best  in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  sauve  qui  pent,  in 
Em*,  they  became  panic-struck,  and  cut  their  cables.  The  terror  of 
tW  hritol*  (fire-ships)  was  such,  that  they  actually  threw  their  pow. 
dw  overboard,  so  that  they  could  have  offered  very  little  resistance. 
The  French  admiral  was  an  imbecille,  but  yours  was  just  as  bad.  I 
tMure  yoa  that  if  Cochrane  had  been  supported,  he  would  have  taken 
one  of  the  ships." 
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■rto  a  COD* 
Ju  W  ifcfiiiwiia  Uae  inaell^cnce ; 
••  cnriL  Lara  CuArme  was  io- 
MJ—teeinfrTinii  witb  the  partiea  i 
Tke  caac  «a*  tried,  June  Slat» 
a  M^  af  viaioM  paaaisna  and  pre- 
■  iks  hoick  dw  iimit  fedinga  of 
the  atemmatimct*  of  f«spiciaa  his 
c«gaiMC  Lord  Coch- 
•f  athooaand  povnda, 
■a  tke  ptilory.  To 
tka  Haaae  of  Coamaina 
Erom  tbe  titC  of 
at  tbi«  spit«- 
rU  great  tdactaoce,  v&s  forced 
that  the  ejiiiuaaie  in  the  pillory 
aurked  their 


afhiafaak  a 
taTdK&lh.    The 
J  Lani 

to  aaMoe  the  Hooae  oC 
voold  be  remitted ;  and  the  dccton  af  Wi 
■eoae  at  the  prooec£ags  bv  ^gam  ihiiiwiag  Lard  Cocfarane  as  their 
rtpceaentatiTe.  He  paid  ttie  fine  with  a  thawaawd  pound  nute,  on 
which  be  wrote  a  apinted  and  cfaaraeteriatic  protcat  a^iut  the  harsh- 
neta  with  wbidi  be  had  been  treated,  and  tUa  aote  b  preserTed  among 
the  cariosities  of  the  Bank  of  Knglawd  Disabled  from  serving;  his 
country.  Lord  Cochrane  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  South 
American  independence  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  equipped  by  the  new 
republic  of  Chili.  Among  his  many  heroic  exploits  in  this  capacity 
there  is  one  so  graphically  described  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  that  we 
must  make  room  for  the  quotation. 

"  While  the  liberating  army  under  General  San  Slartin  was  re- 
moving to  Ancon,  Lord  Cochrane,  with  part  of  his  squadron,  anchored 
in  the  outer  roads  of  Cailao,  the  port  of  Lima.  The  inner  harbour 
was  guarded  by  an  extensive  system  of  batteries,  admirably  con- 
structed, and  bearing  the  general  name  of  the  castle  of  Cailao.  The 
nicrchniit  sliips,  as  well  as  the  men  of  war,  consisting  at  the  time  of 
the  KamerHiJa,  a  large  forty-gun  frigate,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  were 
moored  under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  within  a  semicircle  of  fourteen 
gun-bouts,  and  a  boom  made  of  spars  chained  together.  Lord  Coch- 
rane, having  previously  reconnoitred  these  formidable  defences  in 
person,  undertook,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1820,  the  desperate  en- 
terprise of  cutting  out  the  Spanish  frigate,  although  she  was  known 
to  fir  fully  prepared  for  the  attack.  His  lordship  proceeded  in  four- 
teen bdiitit,  containing  '240  men,  all  volunteers  from  the  different  ships 
of  the  Kqiinilron,  in  two  divisions,  one  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
('uptnin  Crosbic,  the  other  under  Captain  Guise,  both  officers  com- 
manding hhip.%  of  the  (Chilian  sniiadron. 

"  At  midnight,  the  boats  having  forced  their  way  across  the  boom. 
Lord  Cochrniic,  who  was  leading,  rowe<l  alongside  the  first  gun-boat, 
and  lakiiiK  the  odicer  by  surprise,  proposed  to  him  with  a  pistol  at 
his  head  ihc  allernative  of '  siliiice  or  death  ;"  no  reply  was  maile,  the 
bo«l»  luiiihi'd  nil  unobserved,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  mounting  the  E\- 
lui'rnlilas  title,  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm.  The  sentinel  on  the 
ganitway  Ivvvlled  his  piece  and  fired ;  but  was  instantly  cut  down  by 


THE    EARL  OF    DUNDONALD. 


the  coxswain,  and  his  lordship,  though  wounded  in  the  thigh,  at  the 
same  moment  8tep])ed  on  the  deck.  The  frigate  being  boarded  with 
no  less  gallantry  on  the  opposite  side  by  Captain  Guise,  who  met 
Lord  Cochrane  midway  on  the  quarter-<leck,  also  by  Captain  Crosbie, 
the  after-part  of  the  ship  was  carried  sword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards 
rallied  on  the  forecastle,  where  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  till 
overpowered  by  a  fresh  body  of  seamen  and  marines  headed  by  Lord 
Cochrane.  A  gallant  stand  was  made  for  some  time  on  the  main 
deck ;  but  before  one  o'clock,  the  ship  was  captured,  her  cables  cut, 
and  she  was  steered  triumphantly  out  of  the  harbour,  under  the  fire 
of  the  whole  north  face  of  the  castle.  The  Hyperion,  an  English, 
and  the  Macedonian,  an  American  frigate,  which  were  at  anchor 
close  to  the  scene  of  action,  got  under  weigh  when  the  attack  com- 
menced ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  by  the  but- 
teries for  the  Esmeralda,  shewed  distinguishing  signals ;  but  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  foreseen  and  provided  even  for  this  minute  cir- 
cumstance, hoisted  the  same  lights  as  the  American  an<l  EngltHh 
frigates,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  batteries  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  three  ships ;  the  Esmeralda,  in  consequence,  was 
very  little  injured  by  the  shot  from  the  batteries.  The  Spaninrds 
had  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded; 
the  Chilians  had  only  eleven  killed  and  thirty  wounded." 

This  extraordinary  achievement  put  an  end  to  the  naval  warfare  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  for  though  the  Spaniards  had  two  frigates  and 
several  other  ships  in  the  Pacific,  they  never  ventured  to  appear  on  a 
coast  where  they  were  likely  to  meet  the  dreaded  Cochrane.  His  lord- 
ship may  be  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Val- 
divia,  the  last  post  which  the  Spaniards  retained  in  Chili,  Feb.  20th. 
1820.  From  the  service  of  Chili,  Lord  Cochrane  passed  in  to  that  of 
Brazil,  where  the  Emperor  Pedro  recognised  his  merits  by  creating 
him  Marquis  of  Alaranham.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Brazil  and  Portugal,  he  tendered  his  services  to  aid  in  the  liberation 
of  Greece,  which  were  accepted.  Here  his  career  was  brief  and  not 
very  glorious,  for  he  could  not  obtain  the  co-operutioTi  and  support 
necessary  to  success.  He  returned  home  to  England  about  the  close 
of  1B2U,  and,  retiring  into  strict  jjrivacy,  devoted  himself  to  the  pur- 
suits of  practical  science  and  mechanical  invention. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the  good-hearted  sailor- 
king,  who  valued  the  estimable  qualities  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and 
keenly  felt  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  restored 
him  to  his  place  in  the  navy  ;  after  which  his  lordship,  in  the  course 
of  promotion,  became  rear-admiral.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he 
became  Earl  of  Dundunald,  but  after  having  tasted  the  charms  of 
privacy,  he  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  again  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  life.  His  proud  spirit  never  recovereil  the  unworthy 
mortification  to  which  he  had  been  unjustly  subjected,  and  he  sought 
restoration  to  the  order  of  the  Balh,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  title, 
but  as  the  most  solemn  revocation  of  the  ignominy  that  had  been  un- 
fairly attached  to  his  name.  The  case  of  the  brave  but  ill-used  vete- 
ran was  brought  under  the  personal  notice  of  the  sovereign.  Queen 
Victoria  thoroughly  investigated  all  the  proceedings  which  had  oc- 
curred before  she  was  born,  and  being  convinced  that  injustice  had 
been  done,  she  coiumatided  reparation  to  be  made  as  graciously  as 
the  injury  had  been  intlicted  wantonly  and  harshly. 
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"  Pboplb  that  Are  perpetuallj  hArping  upon  one  string  "  have  by 
preacriptive  unraimess  borne  but  an  indifferent  name  in  this  into- 
lerant world  of  ours  : — in  part  because  every  man  has  his  own  morMl 
of  CAt|;ut,  silk,  horsehair,  or  wire  (gold,  silver,  copper,  or  iron,  as 
may  be),  which  he  would  like  to  inake  discourse,  to  the  silencing  of 
the  music  of  other  folks. 

Vet  to  those,  at  least,  who  have  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  om- 
niscient Folly  ;  who  have  felt  their  pet  subject  snatched  out  of  their 
mouths,  ere  the  argument,  even,  was  propounded ;  who  have  beheld 
their  neighbour's  favourite  story  "  tattered  and  torn  "  and  all  its  point 
deiitroyed  by  some  "  rash  intruder ;" — who  have  listened  while  the 
Church  question  was  disposed  of,  in  babble  which  a  charity-child 
would  despise,  and  the  State  arranged  by  some  tea-table  snapper- 
up  of  newspaper-politics,  and  so  loudly,  that  to  protest  would  bring 
on  n  (|iiiirrei  ; — to  those  who  do  not  love  to  stand  by  while  their 
b<isum  fricndx  are  dragged  on  to  the  carpet  by  critics  professing  false 
ilitiinncy  ;   who  are  displeased  when  their  mute  but  darling  compa- 
nions—chuscn  books — are  glibly  demolished  or  vacantly  praised  by 
'Vulgar  tongues; — to  those,  I  say,  whom  Pretension  teazes,  till,  like 
^BhAkspearc's  Mnria,  "  they  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him," 
Jfour  one-stringed  people,  if  genuine  practitioners,  are  a  relief, — nay, 
loi\4in,  an  anuuemcnt.     We  (let  me  become  personal,  in  the  heat  of 
\tny  L-loqucncr)  can  learn  something  from  them.     If  they  ride  over 
!us,  it  is  on  their  own  ground;  unless  the  bad  chance  happens,  that 
'■©Mr  string  is  l/irir  string;  in  which  case,  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
the  one  whose  lungs  are  the  weakest! — Reffuiescat  ! 

I^t  us  take  the  thing  in  its  simplest — in  its  most  limited  form :  a 

■rvigning  vanity.     The  woman  with  one  good  point  is  infinitely  more 

'   '  pieaMnt  and  surprising  "  than  the  woman  armed  at  all  points.     I 

•in  not  sure,  too,  whether  she  is  not  more  attractive,  because  less  di$- 

tracting.     The  "nippit  and  clippit  foot"  of  her  who  has  nothing 

•Ur  t<»  show — the  enticing,  concise  curl  on  the  forehead  (twirleti  after 

the  pattern  of  that  pink  of  quaintness,  dear  Mrs.  Ilumby  !)^the 

hanil  that  by  no  chance  ever  gets  permitted  a  glove — the  smile  "  i 

I  gniuhe,"  as  Mr.  Cbalon  would  bid  us  look  for  it — the  graceful  folds 

) given  to  a  cachmere,  or  the    skill    in    fan-artillery,  (sometimes   a 

Spanish  woman's  solitary  means  of  murder),  are  more  riveting,  by 

their  simple  selves  than  if  confounded  or  mixed  up,  or  counteracted 

by  a  thousand  other  seductions,  airs,  and  graces,  or  arts  to  please. 

One  may  be  too  beautiful,  too  rich,  too  witty  to  produce  an  impression. 

A  full  orchestra  stuns  many  moderately-minded  people.   "  The  golden 

mean  "  again,  is  stupid :  only  to  be  appreciated  by  the  mediocre.  Give 

me  ti/aitltuia  on  one  string  ! 

tlow  else  should  I  remember  Mr.  Peter  Wivem  f  one  of  the  least 

■rise  men  who  ever  sat  at  the  feasts  of  the  good  men  of  Gotham  ? — 

Lher  young  nor  handsome  ;  nor,  unluckily  for  his  success,  one  of 

t  dangerous  rhar.ictcrs  whom  no  woman  can  bear  the  sight  of, 

of  whom  no  woman  will  cense  talking  for  two  days   together. 

was  to  be  held  high  Carnival  in  Gotliam — no  matter  how  long 
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■go— one  of  those  monster  fancy  balls,  at  which  human  ingenuity 
fthines  out  in  all  its  fullest  glory,  and,  with  it,  human  self-appreciation. 
There  might  be  seen  four  Hamlets  putting  the  best  foot  foremost  in 
one  and  the  same  quadrille ;  looking,  the  while,  "daggers"  at  each 
other's  inky  suits.  There  might  be  seen  an  original  and  extensive 
assortment  of  Jlary  Stuarts,  ranging  betwixt  sixteen  and  six-and- 
fifty,  but  every  one  of  whom  was  "  surpassingly  lovely,  and  looked 
the  character  to  the  life,"  in  the  complimentary  columns  of  the  next 
day's  Gotham  Oracle.  Not  to  speak  of  Nuns,  Quakers,  Broom-girl* 
in  agonies  of  shame  at  their  own  liberal  legs,  Leicesters  in  more  vio- 
lent agonies  of  admiration  at  their  own  boisterous  hice  and  feathers  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  rouge-red-hot  cheeks  and  the  shining  foreheads ; 
the  moustaches  which  would  drop  off,  the  rnpiers  which  would  attack 
the  anmilitary  calves  behind  which  they  dangled.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing since  like  the  sincerity  and  earnestness,  the  serious  labour,  and 
the  hard  pleasure  of  those  Gotham  Carnivals,  We  were  six  weeks  in 
preparing  for  them,  saw  nothing  of  the  show  when  the  night  came, 
and  said  as  much  for  six  weeks  after.  So  that  three  monthij  of  life 
in  a  dull  town  were  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  avanl,  pendant,  and 
aprct  of  the  "  celebrity." 

I  was  young,  and,  in  those  days,  obliging : — a  Flying-Post  or  Pro- 
vidence to  persons  anxious  about  wigs;  and  who  fancied  I  knew  as  well 
as  M.  Planche  what  shoulder-knot  and  what  shoe-tie  should  bear 
company — what  garnitures  suited  the  brown — what  garlands  the  fair  ! 
And  I  was  usetl  accordingly  (blessed  Twenty!  when  a  Man  "  suspects 
not  he  i«  used !")  But  let  me  go  east,  or  let  me  go  west ;  in  search 
of  CindereUa't  slippers,  or  Belinda's  locks,  or  PerdUa's  flower-bas- 
ket, or  Lady  Macbeth's  dagger  (innocuously  blunt),  or  Isabella's  veil  ; 
or  to  help  AiitoUfcus  to  his  pack,  or  an  Italian  bandit  to  his  sugar-loaf 
hat,  or  to  persuade  a  would-be  Titian,  that  he  was  hardly  Titianesque 
enough,  and  would  look  better  in  a  Deputy  Lieutenant's  uniform  ; 
did  I  rise  ever  so  early,  and  return  from  my  mission  ever  so  late, 
there  was  one  figure  I  was  sure  to  encounter :  one  speech  I  never 
failed  to  hear — Mr.  Peter  Wivern,  with  his  anxious  "  And  recollect  ; 
— /  am  to  have  a  spear  eight  feet  long." 

Now,  were  I  to  kiss  the  book,  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  man 
was  tall  or  short,  black  or  white,  young  or  old,  civil  or  bearish.  My 
impression  is  that  he  was  a  whity-brown  sort  of  personage :  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  rapid  succession  of  prismatic  colours  brought 
before  the  eyes  on  the  occasion,  the  effect  of  which,  as  all  opticians 
know,  is,  afier  a  time,  utterly  to  mystify  the  sense  of  seeing.  Nor 
■m  1  able  to  recall  whether  he  was  to  figure  as  Croat  or  Cossack  or 
Ciivasaian,  Malay  or  Moldavian,  Hospodar  or  Heiduck,  Italian,  In- 
dian, or  Infantry-Regimental.  I  am  only  clear  as  to  the  weapon  and 
its  measure.  The  thing  turned  up  and  ran  against  us  everywhere. 
llr.  Peter  Wivem's  sisters  told  it  in  confidence  to  their  peculiar 
friends:  wrote  it  in  letters  from  Gotham  to  Laputa.  It  was  antici- 
pated in  the  Oracle;  it  was  preached  against  in  church,  by  the  Rev- 
erend Ernest  Cole,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  such  a  startling  fea- 
ture to  introiluce  into  the  "judgment "  sermon  he  always  preached 
when  the  Oothnmites  threatened  to  take  a  little  pleasure.  The 
Mayor  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  thing:  though  not  whether  it  was 
to  Ik  m:idc  of  lance- wood,  ash,  or,  what  he  knew  the  most  about,  ma- 
hofaoy  and  Nicaragua  woo<l.    A  workman  had  splintered  his  thumb 


in  mailing  it ;  and  the  thumb  waa  in  aerioua  jeopanlT,  ■■  Mr. Twitch 
the  lurf^eon  couUl  testify.  An  emnd-bcj  had  paiiHt  mm  aaatbtr 
enand-ixjy's  left  eye,  in  carrying  it  to  be  gSt,  aad  Jfr.  FMcr  Wi- 

to  make  uiiuu«i—rinn  fcr  the  fail 


Tern,  it  waa  expected,  would  bare  to  i 
organ.  We  knew  that  the  Gotham  Bcantj,  after  tamat  pety  de- 
bate«,  had  allowed  hert>eir  to  be  persuaded  to  try  Joam  »f  Art ; — that 
the  Gotham  Wit  had  been  studying  good  things  tat  weeks,  in  order  to 
lupport  the  character  of  Sir  Richard  SteeU  at  Harmgr  WalfuU  (no 
matter  which,  the  persons  being  much  the  same). — that  the  Tall  Man 
of  Gotiiam  was  to  play  The  Detil;  and  the N'imbie Man Hmrltamim-,  that 
tiieCutton-King  (Railway  Kings  were  not  then  thowght of) hod  spent 
a  fortune  on  his  own  dress  as  Aurengztbe,  and  that  of  his  wife,  as 
Zenohin  ;  and  that  many  staid  and  stupid  souls  had  determined  to  go 
"in  their  own  characters."  But  whenever,  wherever,  and  however, 
the  subject  was  discussed  ;  the  argument,  or  the  reciprocal  Battery, 
or  the  regrets  for  "  absent  lives  and  souls "  of  such  an  assembly, 
were  sure  to  be  wound  up  by  one  and  the  same  close,  "  And  Mr. 
Peter  Wivern  it  to  have  a  tpear  eight  jeel  hng^ 

The  night  came : — the  night  of  a  day  when  people  could  eat  no  din- 
ners ; — when  people  were  almost  too  much  tired  to  enjoy  ihemselve*  ; 
•^whcn  people's  "  Ihiiigt  did  not  come  home  till  the  carriage  was  ab- 
solutely lit  the  door  " — when  people's  hackney-coaches  never  came  at 
all ;  or  got  into  a  string  ;  or  got  up  the  last :  or  broke  a  panel ; — the 
ni({ht  when  (itiecn  Eleanor  forgot  her  bowl,  and  Cleopatra  her  asp, 
and  J'oUj/  (strungenl  of  nil)  his  cap  and  bells  ; — the  nijfht  when  Jack- 
in-office  WMs  ut  "  hi*  fullest  blow,"  and  Coniniittee-raeii  and  Stewards, 
wearer*  of  while  ribbons,  and  bearers  of  white  wands,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  mo:)l  strenuous  efforts  to  make  every  one  uncom- 
Curtnble,  uiid  to  oppose  all  possible  difficulties  to  the  easy  entrance  and 
tiiir<-«trflin(vl  circitlation  of  "the  motley  crew."  But  blithe  enough, 
mill  busy  enough,  and  grand  enough  I  thought  it  in  those  days;  and 
llie  Jai  kitm  of  the  Jacks,  merely  a  ceremony  the  more — so  much 
onicini  discipline  and  distinction.  We  were  not  very  late,  but  the  en- 
trnnc*'  to  the  Toirn  Halt  of  Gotham  was  choked  up  with  people,  and 
reooiwint  with  angry  words,  remonstrances,  and  little  screams  and 
•i|iirHl<s,  rniilted  by  fair  ones  whose  evening's  pleasure  would  not  have 
liiTTi  complete,  save  they  had  made  themselves  interesting  some  how 
or  other.  Before  us  a  life  and  death  struggle  was  going  on.  "  Read 
llie  regoUtions,  sir." — "  Show  the  gentleman  the  regulations." — "  We 
tan't  help  tluii,  sir." — "  It  will  tear  tl»e  ladies'  veils." — "  It  has  done 
niicchicf  enough  already." — "  You  must  leave  it  with  the  porter." — 
"  Vou  can't  block  up  the  way  all  night,  sir." — "  Take  it  from  him,  and 
let  him  pass  in." — Alas!  for  the  fixed  idea  !  The  gentleman  was  Mr. 
I'iilrr  Wivrro :  the  thing  hi»  spear !  Shorter  than  eight  feet,  it  might 
UUMibly  have  passed.  It  did  make  a  sensation,  nevertheless.  But 
htir  It.  you  would  never  have  heard  of  the  Gotham  Carnival  Ball ! 
On  a  journey,  again,  how  elective  are  the  one-stringed!  A  rail- 
"  ivcT  in  the  dark,  howsoever  "i.ian,  is  not  exciting, 

'link,  it  is  true,  o(  "  Alp  ami  .  -   ' — oi'  the  Cathedral 

Ukc  of  Como,  or  nijv  u^   lo  im.igiiie  the  quaint 
-r's  country,  or  sj«y  to  one's  self,  "  This  day  fort- 
"^tclvio;" — but  in  the  first  fag  anil  hurry  of 
ng  vacation,  with  me,  at  least, such  plcaxing 
I  aiiU  aiiiikiiuUouk  arise  but  languidly,  and  it  is  not  till  the  i 
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miiery  is  over, — not  till  I  breathe  the  thin,  dear  air,  and  hear  the  loud, 
itrange  voices  of  the  Continent,  that  the  blessed  refreshment  begins  ; 
and  the  belief  in  "  more  cakes  and  ale  "  to  be  enjoyed  returns. 

The  ride,  too,  1  am  just  now  calling  to  mind,  occurred  on  one- of 
those  sultriest  of  late  summer  nights,  when  the  weight  of  the  atmo-  . 
sphere  would  of  itself  be  almost  enough  to  stifle  hope,  and  to  sicken 
enterprise  in  anybody  past  sixteen.  I  had  been  hunted  all  the  day 
"by  more  last  words,"  and  more  "last  work," — by  notes  to  answer, 
and  commissions  to  decline:  and,  accordinf;ly ,  when  at  l»st  I  niched 
myself  id  a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage,  I  was  in  that  passive  state 
of  weariness  which  says,  "  H'ell :  I  don't  care  ri-fiat  tltey  du  trilh  me!" 
and  makes  connected  conversation  or  thought  impossible,  and  com- 
panionship (even  the  best)  undesirable.  We  were  five  in  the  car- 
riage :  two  gentlemen,  two  ladies,  and  myself.  They  were  polished, 
agreeable  people,  —  so  "  tvcilU  "  as  to  make  it  evident  that  Ihci/  had 
Dot  drunk  "the  season"  to  the  dregs, — cheerfully  full  of  anticipation 
and  foresight,  and  busy  arrangement  of  all  those  means  and  appli- 
aoces,  with  which  more  experienced  (not  to  say  sulkier)  travellers, 
joumer  by  journey,  increasingly  dispense. 
"  W'heTe  's  the  basket,  Adela  ?" 

"  Don'X  know  :  there  's  no  room  for  it  beside  me  here.    Oh,  Ikete 
Tuibvaift  n-ilh  the  nnrrotv  gauge .'"  .... 

There  went  the  one  string !  The  apropos  amused  me.  Just  the 
thing  for  a  weary  and  cross  man !  I  was  sure  I  had  not  heard  the 
last  of  the  question,  and  waited  for  more.  Not  in  vain.  The  botly, 
the  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  these  four  very  well-bred  and  pleasant 
ptrsoQS,  were  wrapt  up  in  "  Broad  versus  Narrow."  Some  slight 
civility  of  "  the  rail,"  (one  must  say  "  the  road  "  no  more,)  brought 
whole  question,  with  all  its  justices  and  injustices,  its  issues  and 
ings,  down  upon  nie,  "  like  Kedron  in  flood."  There  was  no 
difficulty, — no  doubt, — not  an  instant's  mistake.  Every  one  on  the 
vUer  title  had  been  bribed,  —  was  a  born  idiot,  —  or  an  old  woman, 
Mr.  Engineer  B was  the  one  man  in  the  world ;  Messrs.  En- 
gineers 8 and  L were  the  derision  of  Europe :  ruined,  or 

worse.  So  much  for  the  cannonade  of  facts!  But  we  had  also  the 
light-akirmifthing  of  fancies.  The  young  ladies  could  not  sleep. — 
Narrow  gauge  !  Their  flowers,  brought  that  morning  from  beyond 
Kxeter,  began  to  drunp.  Narrow  gauge  again  !  What  should  they 
•ec  in  Belgium?  Could  1  tell  them?  I  mentioned  Louvain,  with 
it*  Town  IIull,  and  the  fairy  marvels  of  theline  along  the  valley  of  the 
Veadre  ;  and  I  recommended  (what  Dowager  does  not  recommend  ?) 
the  hotel  at  Aix,  and  tipoke — as  even  when  fatigued  one  viust  speak 
— of  lJ»e  superb  work.s  at  Cologne  Cathedral — "  Yes  ;  very  interest- 
ing, no  doubt."  They  hoped  it  tvuitUI  be  finished.  How  was  the  stone 
conveyed  }  because  time  and  transit,  &c.  &c.  Broad  gauge  again  I 
'  '  the  conveyance  of  their  Iravelling-curriage  came  on  the  tapis. 
\  did  not  /ee  their  way  about  it  so  well  on  a  railway  they  were 
'.iiifd  to."  . . .  No  jnatter  what  subject  they  got  upon.  Was 
i:  They  could  not  read  the  "  Italian  Notes  "  on  a  narrow 

giii^c; ;  \Vas  it  Switzerland  ?  What  had  the  gentltnmn  from  Ge- 
»e»*,  llie  other  day,  been  saying  about  the  Great  Weatcrn  if"  Was  it 
Italy? — Venice.?     The  young  ladies  would  think  twice  of  crossing 

Ute  Ugoon  behind  a  locomotive,  unless In  short,  whether  I 

«as  sleepy  or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  but  I   have  mure 
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than  a  dim  idea  that  the  old  idea  of  getting  to  Heaven  "by  the  nar- 
row way  "  was  disparaged,  on  some  one  of  the  party  speaking  of  the 
demise  of  gome  other  one's  uncle  or  first  cousin. 

I  met  the  same  quarlcltc  at  two  subsequent  points  of  my  holiday 
ramble  ;  working  hard  at  the  matter,  in  "S>tratford-Atte-Bow"  French 
and  Composite  German,  for  the  enlightenment  of  civil  and  patient 

neighbours  at  the /«Afc-rf7i(5/e.     "Mr. 's  speech  in  Parliament; 

Mrs. 's  beautiful  estate  ploughed  across  by  the  Kettleby  line ; 

Jiraisc  of  Mr.  L 's  pamphlet;  and  withering  scorn  of  Mr.  '« 

euding  article  (they  knew  bow  many  shares  had  been  given  him  for 
it)."  And  this  seemed  the  sole  aim  and  enjoyment  of  four  people,  as 
considerate  and  refined  as  one  would  wish  to  meet— off'  the  rail ! 
They  had  got  up  the  subject  with  tuch  a  vengeance  at  home,  that 
even  sea-sickness,  new  impressions,  and  universal  Papistry,  could  not 
drive  it  out  of  them  when  they  reached  a  foreign  land.  But  1  should 
not  recollect  them,  save  as  the  family  of  the  Gauges! 

Not  a  fortnight  after  this  I  fell  in  with  a  yet  more  egregious  per- 
former on  one  string, — quite  of  a  different  order, — a  zealous  young 
physician,  with  whom  I  made  half  a  day's  journey  betwixt  CIcves 
and  Uusseldorf.  Every  one  knows  what  a  sailor's  "  working  his  pas- 
sage "  is.  This  gentleman  was  prescribing  to  the  value  of  his  "  eck- 
pialz  "  in  the  droning  old  diligence  ;  and,  to  those  who  are  "  used  at 
rattling  bones  to  start,"  and  who  would  as  lief,  almost,  suSer  an  opera- 
tion OS  hear  one  described  crunch  by  crunch,  drop  by  drop,  slash  by 
slash,  (for  in  those  days  the  ether  blessing  was  not,)  his  conversa- 
tion and  company  were  more  exciting  than  agree;ible.  Ill  luck  hag 
made  me  one  of  those  persons  who  have  physical  objections  to  "  talk- 
ing the  hosipitals."  1  was,  moreover,  full  of  Cleves  ;  as  winning  a 
resting-place  to  one  weary  of  faces  and  tongues,  and  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  "  something  to  be  seen,"  as  can  be  imagined ;  with  its  pic- 
turesque old  castle,  and  its  still  woods,  and  the  thick  road-avenues  of 
grand  trees,  which  almost  steal  into  the  streets.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  discussed  the  town  with  an  intelligent  inhabitant.  My  Galen, 
however,  could  only  talk  of  ailments,  operations,  interesting  colici, 
and  attractive  eye  cases.  1  allowed  it  to  leak  out  that  I  had  been 
driven  out  of  Amsterdam  by  fever.  "  He  would  prescribe  for  me. 
Should  I  «r  him  my  tongue r"  (He  spoke  a  little  English.)  A  mo- 
ment's indecision,  and  I  should  have  been  in  his  clutches  past  re- 
drmpiion  !  He  hud,  doubtless,  pestles,  scales,  and  a  whole  druggist's 
•hop  in  his  pocket.  Disappomted  of  one  patient,  he  ferreted  ont 
another.  Uy  much  cross-questioning  the  coiiducteur  of  the  diligence 
owned  to  a  little  girl  whose  hearing  was  sometimes  confused.  "  She 
should  boil  a  tea  for  her  ears:  he  would  tell  her  how," — and  out 
came  the  pencil,  and  a  leaf  was  begged  from  my  memorandum-book 
[.(your  German  of  my  Galen's  class  never  objecting  to  trade  on  his 
companions'  resources,)  and  the  prescription  was  down  in  a  trice; 
two  pines  full  of  tobacco  being  claimed  by  way  of  fee.  Then,  all 
r  the  road,  wheresoever  the  vehicle  halted,— and  Patience  alone 
mber  the  pretexts  on  which  such  vehicles  halt,  — out  sprung 
tor,  up  stiiircases,  down  courts  (it  seemed  to  me),  very  nearly 
ingly  a«  Mr.  Peerybingle's  dog  Boxer;  till  he  had  nosed  out 
t,  Liut  hin  remedy,  and,  I  presume,  receivetl  payment  in  kind  : 
wc  advanced,  there  severally  broke  out  from  his  p<Kket  two 
es,  H  cake,  the  leg  of  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  small  bottle  of  suiue 
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elixir,  which  I  shrewdly  luspect  to  have  been  none  other  than  Dr. 
Dulcamara's  in  the  opera — a  jolly  mouthful  of  wine  !  He  went  the 
round  of  the  passages  in  the  bei-chaite  (or  supplementary  carriage); 
and  at  the  place  where  we  nooned  he  was  actually  shaking  the  con- 
tents of  sundry  little  blue  papers  into  the  soup  of  two  dyspeptic-look- 
ing  gentlewomen,  who  were  too  apathetic  or  frightened  of  the  Doctorto 
uy  "  Nay"  to  his  nimble  assiduities.  Crossing  the  bridge  at  Dusseldorf, 
I  saw  him  seize  a  soldier  by  the  ear,  whispering  into  it,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  secret  of  some  particularly  "  brave  and  venomous  "  pill ; 
and  I  have  never  ceased  wondering,  from  that  day  to  this,  whether, 
on  taking  the  railway  fur  Elberfeld,  he  did  or  did  not  attempt  "  to 
exiiibit  his  mystery,"  and  prove  himself  worth — not  his  salt,  but  hia 
hot  water  and  cinders,  by  offering  to  set  the  legs  of  the  sick  locomo- 
tives !  But  for  his  one  string — I  8U]>pose  by  rights  it  should  be  call- 
ed a  ligulure — how  should  I  recollect  my  Doctor  of  Cleves? 

One  could  fill  a  book  with  the  curious  main-springs  which  set 
tourists  going,  and  keep  them  moving.  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  has 
pleasantly  told,  in  some  of  his  one  thousand  and  one  tales,  of  a 
French  traveller,  who  crossed  the  entire  Continent  to  some  little  dirty 
town  among  the  Landes,  "  pour  manger  la  ga/elle."     Good-natured, 

accomplished,  jovial,  robust  ,  will   hardly  be  angry  should  he 

meet  in  print  a  record  of  his  Italian  fantasia, — which  was  to  see  the 
people  playing  at  PaUone.  Think  how  many  a  sinew  the  desire  to 
shoot  a  bear,  engendered  by  Air.  Lloyd  in  his  delightful  book,  has 
strung  J  So,  too,  I  defy  any  one  to  have  lived  for  a  week  in  the  house 
with  Audubon,  and  to  have  resisted  the  conclu.sion  forced  upon  him 
that  this  world  of  ours  is,  after  all,  merely  a  vast  egg  ("  the  si)acious 
firuionient  on  high  "  strung  and  starred  with  smaller  ones);  that,  in- 
itead  of  Alan  being  "  lord  of  the  fowl,"  as  Alexander  Selkirk  sings, 
the  feathered  race  were  made  not  merely  to  teach,  but  to  subjugate, 
tlan ! — that  the  finest  house  which  a  Barry  can  build,  a  Robison 
ventilate,  a  Pugin  or  Oriiner  decorate,  a  Snell  or  Gillow  furnish,  is  but 
a  shabby  and  comfortless  dwelling-place  after  all,  as  compared  with 
a  Nest ; — and  that  your  Cornelias,  Portias,  Lucretias  ; — your  Gre- 
cian daughters,  and  ISnglish  wives,  and  Spanish  maidens,  are  poor  in 
the  virtues  which  ennoble,  the  constancy  which  endears,  the  graces 
which  fascinate, — compared  with  the  white  tufted  Duck,  or  the  great 
Rice-Bird  of  the  Mississippi ! — Our  very  thoughts  took  wing  to 
hear  him  talk.  Where  would  be  the  discoverers,  the  enthusiasts, 
were  they  less  earnest,  less  engrossed,  less  confident  in  the  appreci- 
ation Biul  sympathy  of  all  who  come  near  them  P  The  World  is 
moved  by  one  string  ! 

Ti>at  a  lever  of  such  potency  should  be  always  retained  within 
worthy  hands,  and  employed  for  such  worthy  purposes,  were  more 
than  "  Pate  and  Lady  Londonderry  "  can  be  expected  to  warrant  as 
poauble.  While  rhapsodizing  about  the  unities  in  a  manner  crazy 
oumgh  to  make  orderly  and  formal  critics  "  stare  and  gasp,"  how 
can  we  forget  Mr.  Rowland's  poets,  with  their  oiie-stringed  almanac 
sent  from  house  to  house  .> — by  which  the  purchase  of  "Odonto"  is 
abown  to  be  the  Christian  duty  of  January;  "  Kalydor"  is  the  great 
question  of  February  ;  "  Macassar  oil  "  "  takes  the  winds  of  March 
•ith  beauty  ;"  and  so  on  through  the  zodiac:  proving  that  the  bu- 
■nn*  of  life  is  only  to  be  carried  on  in  a  perfumer's  shop,  and 
that  perfuRiery,  —  no  offence  to  MAI.  Cbardin  Uonbigaut,  and  lV\o 
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comfrerU  at  Paris  ! — no  offence  to  the  fragrant  monks  of  the  Spezeria 
ot  Santa  Maria  Xovella,  Florenoe ! — is  but  to  be  found  at  20,  Hatton 
Garden.  How  can  ve  overlook  the  delicious  Book  of  Aldgale  Moses  ? 
— ^Aera  study  <^  which,  a  Mr  Carlyle,  or  Mr.  Emerson,  (nay,  or  the 
hardest  and  least  poetical  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,)  may  be  ex- 
cused from  doubting  whether  himself  or  his — ■ahemt ! — is  the  reason- 
able being  !  To  say  nothing  of  those  astounding  one-stringers,  the 
Hygeists, — the  Aqus-therapenticals  (let  them  vote  me  "  a  cup  of  the 
liquid  element"  for  baring  persecuted  them  with  so  grand  a  name!) 
— ^the  gymnastic  professors  of  the  Cord, — the  magnetic  wielders  of 
the  Steel, — no  longer  compelled  to  use  their  tools  according  to  the 
mandates  of  Secret  Tribunals ;  but  flaunting  in  the  light  of  comment 
day  in  the  columns  of  The  Thunderer,  and  as  large  as  print  can  make 
them,  on  the  panels  of  the  advertising  waggon !  Yes,  let  Poor 
Richard  be  Poor  Richard  still,  with  his  "  Cheapside  talk  "  of  "  two 
strings  to  his  bow  !" — Give  me  vour  Paganinis :  your  people  who 
can  concentrate  themselves!  Let  me  hear  the  fantasia  on  one 
string,  and  let  your  readers  cry  to  the  same  "  encore.' ' 

Shabp. 


A  TOWN  BALXa^D. 


ir    ALFmED    caowaciLL. 


I  MET  you  at  the  Baron'*  hall, 

*Twas  OD  a  festive  night, 
Yuu  pwu'd  before  my  charmed  e\*e 

Like  meteor  dazzling  bright. 
Your  feathers  light  of  marmboo, 

FdJ  o'er  your  raven  locks. 
As  dark  as  Eastern  mariners 

Vou  see  about  the  Ducks. 

Your  robe  of  satin  pearly  white 

All  others  did  excel ; 
You  look'd  just  as  you  floated  by 

Like  Venus  in  her  stielL 
Why  did  I  ntch  that  grawfui  form  ? 

Why  watch  those  fairy  feet  ? 
Why  watch  the  depth  of  that  dark  eye  ? 

Why  ?— 'Co*  it  was  a  treat ! 

Bat  treat  of  treau  was  when  I  held 

Jiy  arm  around  your  waist, 
And  throu^  the  m»iy  polka  whirl'd, 

And  hopp'd,  and  jump'd,  and  paced. 
But  happiness  is  rapid- wing'd. 

Ah  !  how  those  hours  flew. 
And  all  those  candles  round  the  room 

iio  quickly  shorter  grew. 

tfcMm,  soon  the  minstrels  ceased  their 
strains. 
For  they  had  had  enough. 
And  op  ibeir  instnmienu  they  put, 

Tba  candles  went  to  suufl'. 

This  caoM  wnftiaion  in  the  hall, 

^  aw  tfaa  braking  mom  ; — 

■•1^  •  Sfueece,  a  iM  of  cabs, 

aijmm,tlml  wengaag. 


The  next  day  was  bat  aa  a  dream. 

Of  yuu  alone  composed. 
Which  shew'd  me  that  my  heart  was 
gone 

Much  further  than  supposed. 
I  wander'd  down  that  <)uiet  lane 

Known  as  Bartholumew, 
Close  by  the  Buik  and  Stock  Exchange, 

Still  musing,  love,  of  you. 

\t*hen,  ah '.  a  voice  so  musical 

Cried  •*  Oranges  pray  buy ;" 
'Twas  yours — I  started  from  my  dream, 

Ytw  met  my  frenzied  eye. 
I  cried,  "  And  are  you  that  sweet  maid 

I  danced  with  yesternight. 
At  Nathan's  half-crown  weekly  baU?" 

"VesI"    "Ah,  yes!  why  then  I'm 
right." 

You  placed  your  fruit  upon  a  post. 

And  smiled  a  winning  smile. 
And  cramm'd  a  bag  quite  full  for  me 

Of  oranges  the  while ; 
A  stranger  passing  gave  a  look 

At  you,  my  idol  queen. 
Ami  thuugfa  you'd  giveu  me  but  twelve, 

Yuu  oflered  him  thirteen. 


Beware,  young  dancing  men,  beware. 
Take  heed  how  you  do  fall. 

And  never  let  love  trip  you  up 
At  Barua  Nathan's  b^ 
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PROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 


BV    THE    AUTHOR   OP    "  SECOND    LOVK. 

Freocli  Tragedy  and  Ttagedian*. — Claqueurs  snd  Success  contractors. — First 
Represeutationi. — IJr&mntic  literature. 

As  long  as  the  French  trill  consider  "  tragedy"  us  a  «)inething  per- 
feclly  apart  frotn  "  tragic  drama,"  and   (setting  aside  all  the  conven- 
tionalisais  of  versiliculiun  and  dramatic  unities)  louk  upuu  a   tragedy, 
not  as  an  acted  play,  but  as  a  poem  recited  witli  certain  lixed  forms  of 
action,  and  certain  established  rules  of  tone  in  dechimation,  the  Frenc)i 
iierer  will  produce  great   tragic  nctors — that  is  to  say,  if  nn/«rr  com- 
bined  with  art  ii  ever  to  form  the  true  husis  o/'  acting.     In  spite  of  the 
immense  reputation  of  Talma,  in  a  portion  of  tlif  justice  of  which  repu- 
tation the  Fltiiieur  begs  leave  somewhat   to  doubt,  when  he  witnesses 
tile  extravagant   engouemtnls  of  the  present   day,  and  daily  leams  to 
what  absurd  pitches  of  mis]ilaced  rhapsody  the  national  vanity  of  the 
French  will  lead  them,  when  they  are  able  to  "  blow  the  loud  trum- 
pet" about  "  owr"  illustrious  tragedian,  "our"  divine   tragic  actress, 
"our"  prima  donna,  "  our  "  great  singer,  and  "our"  composer, — in 
the  face  also  of  the  immense  reputation  of  the  so-called  great  actress 
of  the  present  day,  who  has  been  raised  to  a  most  unmerited  pedestal 
of  fame,  because  she  can  delineate  one  passion,  or  one  line  uf  passions, 
(those  of  anger,  rage,  and  scorn,)  with  a  certain  degree  of  wild  energy 
Hvt  devoid  of  grace,  but  who  has  never    yet  been  able  to  embrace  a 
whole  (inception   of  any   character — who  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
produce  one  great  and  perfect  delineation  in  all  its  several  parts,  as  in 
ita  tmcmble — who,  consequently,  cannot  merit  the  name  of  a  great 
artist,  however  near  she  may  approach  towards  being  a  good  actress  in 
certain   limited  portions  of  her  art — in  opposition,  therefore,  to  the 
grettt  bluftt  of  brazen  clarions  blown  so  loudly  by  all   France,  and  re- 
echoed, some  what  heedlessly,  and  without  mature  judgment,   it  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  other  countries,  the  Flaneur  puts  his  little  penny  trum- 
pet to  his  mouth  to  squeak  out,  in   petty  defiance,  that  France  per- 
hapa  never  has,  but  certainly   has  not   in   latter  years,  produced  any 
great  tragedian,  or  is  able  to  conceive  the  faintest   notion  of  a  truly 
tragic  urlitt,  who,  like  our  own  Macread)  — in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of 
his  defects  in  mannerism  and  conventional  declamation  — or  like  such 
aen  as  Laroche,  Anschiitz,  or  Lowe,  at  the  Burg  Theater  of  Vienna, 
is  ttble  to  unite  nature  and  truth  with  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  and, 
above  all,  to  work  out  a  wholeness  and  unity  in  the  most  complicated 
cboractera  of  the  great  poets.     Again,  be  it  said  deliberately,  that,  with 
their  present  notions  of  the  artiticialnes.s,  not  the  art,  of  tragedy,  the 
Fi«*ch  will  never  be  able  either  to  comprehend  or  to  engender  a  great 
(ngedion,  or  represent  the  tragic  muse  otherwise  than  distorted  by 
■  grimace    as    unnatural    as    the  mask  of   the  Greek  actors  of  old. 
Aiid  yet,  strange  to  say,  although  their  scenic  representations,  when 
vinuunceil    as    tragedy,    are  pitiable    to  the  last  degree,  if  changed 
wly  in   title,  by  a  little  uherution  in  the  play-bill,    a    small    trans- 
(urniation  of  the  printing  pressi  u  only  one  word,  und  denoinii\ixled 
"d«ma"  (however  deeply  tragic  the  druniu  be),  are  often  produced 
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with  the  greatest  perfection.  Strange  people,  so  volatile,  so  change- 
able, so  fond  of  novelty,  that  still  clings  through  ages  to  the  distorted 
meaning  of  a  word  ! 

With  this  exception,  the  French  are  decidedly  the  world's  masters 
in  histrionic  art.  In  no  country  has  its  perfection  been  carried  to 
80  great  a  pitch — a  pitch  at  which  acting  is  no  longer  acting,  and 
becomes  so  completely  nature  ittself,  that  its  tirst  effect  upon  the 
foreigner,  until  he  grows  used  to  its  depth  of  truth,  is  one  of  disap- 
pointment that  so  little  art  should  be  visible  in  it.  Scarcely  too  hieb 
a  pniise  can  be  bestowed  on  the  stage,  upon  which  Boutfe  exhibits 
his  wonderful  delineations  of  character — so  comic  and  so  pathetic  in  a 
breath,  exciting  by  turns  smiles  and  tears,  anon  both  together, 
and  then  again  a  laugh,  followed  by  a  spasm  of  deep  feeling — and  all 
80  blended  in  one  whole — all  so  natural,  so  typical  of  real  Life,  as  to  be 
Shaksperian  in  their  effect.  And  Bouffe  is  far  from  standing  alone 
upon  a  scene  where  he  is  so  admirably  supported  by  such  consummate 
painters  of  nature  in  all  its  forms,  as  Lnfnnt,  Rose  Cheri,  or  Dejazet. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  comedy  of  the  comedian,  of  the  drama  of 
stage  life,  of  the  rtf  liex  couUxses  in  fact,  as  connected  with  actors  and 
authors,  managers  and  public,  and  all  the  various  grades  of  that  strange, 
eccentric,  harleqtiin-like,  gipsy  race  attached  to  theatre.^,  and  accus- 
tomed to  a  theatrical  existence :  and  certainly  there  is  no  spot  where 
this  troubled,  variegated,  and  interesting  comedy  of  real  life  may  be 
witnessed  in  all  its  confused  and  startling  scenes  to  so  great  an  advan* 
tage — qti:  disadvantage? — as  in  Paris.  But  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  dramatic  author  and  the  actor  beur  such  a  generic  resemblance  in 
all  countries,  barring  the  modifications  produced  by  difference  of  cus- 
toms, habit  <if  living,  climate,  and  temperament  in  different  countries,' 
that  to  sketch  a  portrait  of  theatrical  life  in  Pari.s,  would  be  but  to 
present  a  well  known  face  under  another  variety  of  costume. 

There  are  sonic  things,  however,  peculiar  to  the  organisation  of  Pari- 
sian theatres,  and  to  the  theatrical  predilections  of  the  Parisian  public, 
which  iheFlaHeiir  may  perhaps  venture  to  present  to  notice:  and  among 
these  is  the  system  of  c^/7»/ifMr.v,  or  hired  apjilauders  at  the  theatres — u 
system  carried  to  an  extent,  nnd  a  nicety  of  arrangement,  which  are 
little  dreamt  of  by  the  uninitiated,  and  which  certainly,  in  spite  of  mo- 
dem  attempts  at  something  of  the  kind  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
have  no  parallel  in  other  lands.  How  fur  this  system  may  tend  to 
produce  an  effect  diametrically  opposite  to  that  intended — how  for  it 
may  crush  and  smother  the  real  admiration  of  the  public,  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  expressing  their  feelings  in  a  manner  that  assimilates 
them  to  the  noisy  hireling  applauders  around  them — how  fur  it  may  de- 
stroy the  theatres  by  the  rapacious  exigencies  of  these  tyrants  of  the 
stage,  these  arbiters  of  success,  who,  once  slaves,  ore  now  mssters,  and 
demand  a  bribe,  and  not  a  salary — how  far  it  may  injure  dramatic  art, 
by  rendering  the  actors  subservient  for  the  applause  they  seek  or  the 
disapproval  they  shun,  to  the  will  of  their  approvers  or  detractors,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be,  or  as  the  latter  may  be  feed — how  far 
it  may  influence  the  fortunes  of  the  drama,  by  rendering  dramatic 
authors  negligent  of  their  works,  the  reception  of  which  depends  upon 
the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  illiterate  men — are  questions  not 
unworthy  of  inveHtigatiou,  but  which  would  here  lead  too  far.  That 
the  fact  of  the  organisation  of  these  pretended  applauders,  who  them- 
selves act  a  comedy,  of  which  no  one  among  the  public  is  the  dupe, 
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exitts,  mnd  u  eaepanged  t*  eut,  i 
pose,  witboat  gang  t*  OHMlaMab 

In  the  present  time  ao  new  plsr  whatever,  be  it»  iayertia»  gnat  er 
iMall ,  it  erer  allowed  to  appear  bMMe  the  pafaGc^  te  knc  ito  CHaeja^lBl 
IcgiDjr  aiul  vitlieat  iwcjadice.  By  •  aiadeta  eeetoa,  wUcfc  kea  beaaatw 
or  hoe  been  tboo^ii  to  bmrc  beeoaw,  ■  mattta  of  ■eecHi^,  it  k  oom- 
pelled  to  ooaie  into  eoait,  to  be  tried,  eeeoMpoHied  byoueadof  «■—- 
sel,  nominated  ofidallf,  aad  fwd  to  ie|nieil  tfe  eeaa^  be  it  ^ood  or 
bad — counsel  wlie  cany  aD  tMr  elofaeaee  ia  their  haadi,  aot  sa  their 
months — in  geotorea,  aat  ia  wdb— «ha  coieBlele  their  power,  aat  bf 
strength  of  loaga,  bat  by  eallaaty  of  pabik, 

In  cpite  of  aliateiei  aajr  bete  lieea  aaid  to  Ae  i— liaii,  it  ia evi- 
dent tiiat  this  imtitatiaa,  ao  dcpa£ag  to  real  taleat,  hoa  heia  the  ia- 
vention  of  ntodeea  tiaeia  of  this  age  of  Moaey.  aWa  all  ia  haa^  ^ti 
wAd — reputatioa,  b»MOUi,  eathaaiaaai,adanntiaa,  gcaaaa.  TW  peiee  of 
all  ia  known  aad  cakalated :  the  valae  ia  aat  w  dear.  Who  '•  the  dkipe 
—onthor  or  public?  The  dear  gaa  ia oa  the  ride  of  the  iiaihaof  fcwe. 
The  utmoct  that  caa  be  aaid  of  the  taHiai  ia.  that  it  haa  the  aaait 
of  antiquity,  that  it  haa  beea  iaiilated  htm  thooe  titoea  of  Bomaa 
degradatian,  whea  inwaioiahlf  fawiliea  hiied  toavaen  to  Mlaw  their 
deceased  relatioaa  to  the  grave,  with  a  dae  faaataat  af  aaha  aad  toaaa 
— when  red  ejoa  bad  dkeir  price,  did 
nient,  and  torn  ganaeata  wcic  tcaMaenCad  by  ieri^  It  ia 
sure  whether  in  tbaaedaysthe  laatd  _ 

not  hare  been  booght  fcr  ita  dae  prie^  aad  a  baalie  asoaiaer  he  paw- 
dwaed  to  ding  biwaelf  iato  the  grawe  aad  be  hariedwitb  the  "dear 
departed.'  Per^  the  «%»  of  toeeeeHwr  appfaadera  a^hk  thaa  ba 
traoed  to  this  antiqae  eartaai  of  ■eiwaaiy  htoeaten:  aad  the  oappa- 
■itioa  b  not  altogether  ao  aaKkcly,  aaee,  fraa  what  caaae  daea  aac 
appear,  the  ebiipiemrt  bare  laag  borsc^  ia  Paraaaa  alaag,  the  appti 
laticm  of  "  iZooMwu.*'  Theae  lauduu  BaoMaa  ecftoiafy  aadialali  ** a 
dramatic  sneeess"  afier  the  aaaw  fiwinaa  aa  their  paata^pca  dU  a 
familr  affliction,  aad,  like  theai,  are  paid  wiaidiag  to  ^e  qaafity  aad 
quantity  of  feelings  Mipplied.  There  ia  a  eettaia  price  pat  (' 
simple  applan<e  aaothcr  far  apptaaar,  aceaaifaned  by 
third,  for  applonae  mingled  with  geaniae  tenia— oae  ftr  i 
another  fbr  enthusiasm— o  good  roaad  eawi  &r 
fainting  fits.  The  author  baa  bat  to  pay:  Ua  dainty. ttab  wB  he 
served  up  to  him  aooording  to  its  notoiCb  and  the  %are  at  which  it  ia 
numbered  iu  the  bill  of  &re.  This  ia  no  jrice:  it  m  pare  and  i 
earnest.  The  mamckemr,  the  blower  of  aoaea,  aad  ioariahcr  of 
handkerchiefs  at  a  new  play  proftaati  a  trade,  aa  wcU  ( 
that  of  a  baker  or  a  grocer :  the  tmngkifm,  or  aafaber,  atafiea  hia  rdir 
beforeband,  as  a  part  of  his  ptofeaiian  :  a  faaale  ia  the  fint  haaca  aa- 
dertakea  a  fainting  fit  or  eoaralriaas  ad  ttsfaai ;  aad  if  she  caa  opart 
a  bat  and  feathers,  an  embroidered  pocket  bandketckief^  aad  a  gold 
smelling  bottle,  her  price  risea  rapidly ;  aad  ohe  ia  paid  ia  peepartiaa  to 
the  sympathy  her  elegance,  aad  the  weakneaa  of  her  aenrea  at  the  tiw 
gic  scene,  excite- 

The  claqueur,  at  the  otigia  of  the  inatitalioa,  wan  a  iahiat«r,  ill 
paid,  or  paid  only  by  the  reoaapcaae  of  adaiiarian  to  aea  the  plaT,  ia 
return  fiir  the  appkoaebcatowed:  he  wna  naaally  a  fricad  of  the  hair- 
dreiaer,  or  the  drtaar  of  the  theatre.  Bat  dte  trade  thnoe  aad  peao- 
pered,  and  becanie  a  trade.    The  daqmear  at 
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tinme,  and  became  an  etilrcprenmr  de  tucces  dramatiques,  who  mono- 
polised the  whole  direction  of  the  applause  to  himaeJf,  and  had  a  troopi 
uf  KuboTflinate!)  under  his  orders. 

By  what  gradation  the  system  rose  to  the  perfect  state  of  organi_ 
lion  under  which  it  now  exists,  it  would  be  a  curious  history  to  trace. 

Did  managers  and  authors  recognise  the  merit  of  their  auxili. 
aries?  or  did  the  claqueur  impose  liimself  upon  author  und  manager 
as  indispensable?  Where  was  the  cause  of  the  great  progress  in  the 
trade  ?  whence  the  effect  ?  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
complete  organisation  of  this  arrangement  hiis  been  proved  by  the  most 
curious  documents,  laid  before  the  legal  tribunals  in  Paris,  in  cases  of 
actions  being  brought,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  by  the  engrtoing  I 
parties,  for  non-fulfilment  of  contract.  Not  long  ago,  a  regulurlf  J 
drawn  up  document  of  this  kind  was  published  in  the  ne-vspaperM 
"  Law-Court  Re|)ort«,"  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  "  success-cuntrac>  1 
tor,"  as  he  styled  himself,  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  first  theatres  in  Paris  to  supjdy  him  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  successes  for  a  certain  quantity  of  pieces,.in  return  for 
certain  ceded  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  advantages.  These  advan- 
tages consisted  chiefly  in  a  certain  number  of  tickets  given  to  him 
ever!)  night  for  bis  own  disposal  and  profit,  the  irlwle  pit  upon  first  re- 
presentations, together  with  so  many  boxes  and  stalls,  and  other  little 
pickings  too  numerous  to  mention.  On  his  own  part,  the  dramatic 
8UCC«8s-contractor  agreed  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  men,  "  de- 
cently dressed,"  to  applaud,  and  to  lie  present  himself,  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  when,  where,  and  how  of  the  applause  to  be  bestowed,  to 
attend  all  the  rehe.irsals  uf  new  pieces,  and  to  arrange  with  the  author 
the  points  where  the  applause  was  to  be  introduced,  and,  finally,  to 
come  to  the  manager's  room  when  required,  to  consult  with  him  as  to 
what  actors,  or  more  generally  what  aelressM,  were  to  be  more  espe- 
cially applauded  and  supported.  And  this  extraordniury  contract,  so 
degrading  to  art,  honour,  and  truth,  was  a  legal  document ! 

The  Parisian  "  sncccss-contructor"  is  now  a  gentleman,  who  dresses 
very  fine,  keeps  his  cabriolet,  and  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  when  not 
occupied  by  his  essentially  literary  occupations,  lounges,  with  cigar  iu 
mouth,  along  the  IJuulevards,  where  he  will  catch  hold  of  the  arm  of 
any  dramatic  author  who  may  be  one  of  his  "  clients,"  and  talk  over 
with  him  the  progress  or  presumed  effect  of  his  new  piece,  of  which  he 
esteems  himself  a  very  important  cullulmrateur ,  inasmuch  as  its  worth, 
he  conceives,  is  due  at  least  a  half,  if  not  three  quarters,  to  himself. 
Upon  occasions  of  rehearsals  of  some  great  piece,  however,  he  never 
leaves  the  theatre ;  he  then  pulls  out  his  note-book  and  marks  down 
with  care  the  strong  aud  weak  points,  the  scenes  that  are  to  be  brought 
out,  the  situations  to  be  strongly  marked,  the  passages  to  he  encored, 
and  the  exits  and  eiitruiices  to  be  peculiarly  favored.  He  scruples  nut 
to  give  his  advice,  iiud  his  proposals  for  changes  to  author  and  mana- 
ger, and  is  allVoiitcd  when  be  is  not  listened  to.  When  the  great 
general  rehearsid  comes,  he  summons  his  troops,  gets  into  an  upper 
l>ux,  draws  out  hii*  opera  glass  and  his  note- book,  and,  with  all  the  airs 
■if  n  great  Ocnernl,  arranges  his  pkn  of  battle  for  the  next  day.  He 
lorally  diN|H)Hes  u  squiirc  hattulion  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  a  dozen 
inure  of  sliArpshooters  at  each  Hank,  a  mouchcur  or  two,  particularly 

'tl  dii-H!ird,  iu  the  stalls,  a  xmiglittfur  in  the  balcon,  a  few  choice 
U  ill  the  gallery,  and  an  *'  interrupter"  in  the  ujiper  boxes.     The 
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intermpter  is  a  variety  of  the  claqueur,  lately  introdaced :  be  is  in- 
tended to  represent  some  very  noi/' individual,  who,  led  away  by  tiie 
emotions  of  tlie  drama,  is  supposed  to  take  it  all  fur  natural,  and  apos- 
tropLise  the  wickt-d  actor  on  the  xtage.  The  "  interrupter"  is  gene- 
rally turned  out  of  his  box :  but  bis  perfurmance  of  his  little  part  is 
■InxMt  inrarialily  crowned  with  a  great  success — for  the  piece.  Upon 
tlie  aeeasion  of  a  first  reprenentatiun,  the  "success-contractor"  is  in  all 
his  glory  as  general-in-chief.  He  then  occupies  the  centre  of  his  forces 
in  the  pit.  He  waves  his  hands,  covered  with  white  kid  gloves,  over 
his  bead,  a*  if  he  were  no  more  nor  less  than  Monsieur  Jullien,  in 
order  to  give  the  sigiml  for  the  attack.  The  signal  is  given  in  three 
movements — "  Make  ready  1  "  "  Present !  "  "  Fire!"  and  the  fire  of 
paid  enthusiasm  bursts  out,  obedient  to  his  signal — enough  to  deafen 
half  the  tlieatre,  and  fully  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  other  half. 
The  "  Buccess-contractor"  never  applauds,  himself:  he  only  glances 
with  eagle  eye  over  his  columns,  to  see  that  "  every  nmn  does  his 
duty  :**  and  at  a  nod  of  his  head  the  fire  ceases  ;  the  artillery  of  hard- 
eaeo  faands  is  stopped  ;  and  preparation  is  made  for  another  discharge. 
Woe  betide  the  unhappy  neophyte  who  should  dare  applaud,  for  pure 
|(ntification,  before  the  order  is  given,  or  venture  to  prolong  his  exer- 
ci«  after  the  retreat  is  blown  !  He  has  dared  to  have  a  feeling  of  biis 
own:  he  is  a  condemned  man  !  And  when  the  battle  is  won  or  lost — 
And  it  is  generally  considered  won  the  first  night,  however  it  uiav  be 
lost  aftemards — the  "  success-contractor"  goes  behind  the  scenes,  to 
cougratuJate,  or  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  author  and  manager. 
Bctidea,  he  has  there  other  "  clients,"  upon  whom  he  must  bestow  a 
won!  or  two.  These  clients  are  among  the  actors  and  actresses,  all  of 
vhom,  more  or  less,  pay  their  tribute  to  the  "  chief,'  who  is  the  arbiter 
af  their  destiny — some  )>eing  aboniic  to  him  for  so  much  applause  fur  a 
BoDth,  others  for  a  whole  year,  some  again  only  for  a  certain  role,  and 
oUiera  for  that  night  only,  but  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  discon- 
tented because  he  has  treated  every  rival  far  too  well.  And  this  is 
gltrr  !  this  is  fame!  this  is  art!  this  is  literary  merit !  This  odious 
syneni  of  forced  applause  does  not  always  save  or  damn  a  piece,  it  is 
Irse,  according  as  the  "  success-coutructor"  wills.  Alerit  will  be  ap- 
pifctated  by  t^e  public,  and  dulness  put  down  :  but  the  system  exists 
tu  the  extent  above  described;  and  that  is  significant  enough  to  display 
Ike  venality  of  the  land  and  of  the  age. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the  Parisian  drama,  which 
■ay  br  thought  worthy  of  a  slight  notice  en  passant :  this  is  the  rage 
U  the  Parisians  for  "  first  representations."  It  is  not  the  new  piece 
iiuA  attracts  from  its  novelty — not  the  change,  that  allures  these  lovers 
uf  variety  :  it  is  the Jirtt  night  of  a  new  piece  alone  that  excites  this 
bta*j  of  desire  to  be  present.  And  this  rage  for  first  representations 
h  aat  eoofined  to  dramatic  or  operatic  u  orks  of  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
p«t«acif :  it  is  exhibited  upon  the  occasion  of  every  little  vaudeeUle,  or 
dap-trap  melodrama.  Whence  this  mania  arises  is  not  very  clear :  but 
tlK  FliintuT,  although  aware  that  he  must,  by  this  time,  be  laying 
kiaweir  open  to  the  accusation  of  prejudice  and  obstinacy  upon  this 
pmt,  is  again  inclined  to  attribute  its  primary  cause  to  that  vanity 
■ad  eafMieit,  which  likes  to  say, "  /  came,  /  saw,  1  decided."  The  prt- 
■OKe  of  the  "  I,"  to  judge  the  merit  of  the  new  work  (for  every  little 
ikartivr  piece,  the  offspring  perhaps  of  no  less  than  three  fathers,  is  a 
wrk,  an  ouvrage,  now-a-days),  the^/  of  "  I,"  which  is  to  approve  oi 
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to  condemn,  nrc  considered  essentially  necessary  in  the  cause  of  tn>* 
art.  Althouf^li,  however  the  "  I"  feeling  may  hare  predominated  in 
first  generating  this  epidemic  fondness  for  first  representations,  yet 
other  influences  may  now  iiave  arisen  to  foster  the  fashion.  The  fiict 
that  men  of  note  in  the  literary  world  are  sure  to  be  seen  gralU  on 
this  occasion  attracts  a  certain  portion  of  the  audience  ;  the  mere  fact 
of  a  probable  crowd,  nnd  another  opportunity  of  showing  off  new 
dresses,  serves  as  an  inducement  to  the  female  critics  on  this  solemn 
occasion — yes,  solemn  is  the  word — a  first  representation  is  a  stiierH- 
nile — (nirf.'the  French  newsjiapers  upon  the  first  production  of  any 
trumpery  farce). 

The  scene  of  a  first  representation — the  scene,  that  is,  in  the  theatre, 
and  not  upon  the  stage — is  certainly  un  amusing  one  to  witness  to 
a  foreigner  who  has  been  initiated  into  all  its  mysteries. 

Of  the  disposal  and  plan  of  war  of  the  author's  auxiliary  troops,  the 
claqueurs,  under  the  cummand  of  the  General  "  Success-Contractor," 
we  have  already  sjinken.  The  chief  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  newspa- 
per critics,  upon  whose  dictum  the  fate  of  the  piece  is  more  or  less  sup- 
posed to  depend,  are  placid  for  the  greater  part  in  the  orchestra  stalls ; 
and  against  this  part  of  the  hostile  troops  the  mana-uvres  of  the 
author's  battalions  are  directed.  A  pit-ful  of  hands  without  heads  is 
opposed  to  an  orchestra-ful  of  heads  without  hands:  and  the  enemy  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  subdued.  One  of  his  strongest  weapons  is  the  ill  hu- 
mour with  which  he  sets  to  work  upon  his  criticism.  So  many  hun- 
dred new  pieces,  of  all  descriptions  and  grades,  pass  before  his  eye 
during  the  year,  thiit  he  arrives  at  the  theatre  half  dying  of  a  surfeit. 
Can  any  one  be  surprised  at  the  acidity  which  is  sometimes  spit  out 
upon  his  criticisms? 

The  theatre  is  crammed   full ;  and  really,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
!  Bttuched  to  so  big  a  word  upon  bo  little  an  occasion,  its  aspect  would 
be  quite  sdernii,  were  it  not  for  the  toilella  of  the  belles  curieiues  in 
the  boxes.     And  in  these  regions  the  solemnity   is  disturbed  by  an 
eternal  flutter,  due   not  only  to  a  smart  dress,  but  to  the  curiosity  at- 
tendant upon  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  celebrities  of  the  day, 
amung   tiie  journalists,  fiommes  tie  lettreSj  and  other  soi-disant  great 
1  men,  scattered  about  the  theatre.     There  is  Jules  Janin  !     Does  he 
laugh?     Has  he  applauded  ?     No:  he  hns  never  moved  u  muscle  or  m 
nerve.    The  piece  is  damned.     Look  at  Theophile  Gautier,  whose  hair 
I  faas  grown  longer  and  more  genius-like  than  ever.     What  a  sneer  be 
>  puts  on  I    And  yonder  stands  Alexandre  Dumas,  like  a  negro  Adonis, 
la  Lovelace-bulKMin,  a  Shakspeare  from  the  Cannibal  Islands.     He  has 
IJust  laughed  in  the  midst  of  a  p.ithetic  scene.     And  there  is  Frederic 
1  Boulie,  looking  as  diabolical  as  the  essence  of  one  of  his  own  novels,— 
and   Alphunse  Karr  not  less  Asmodean, — and  Gt'orge  Sand  staring 
I  upon  vacancy,  with  her  large   lustrous  eyes,  in  utter  indifference, — 
'and  Balzac  has  positively  gone  to  sleep,  like  the  fut,  jovial,  sarcastic 
old  monk  he  so  well  represents.     Oh  !  the  piece  is  damned  ! — Such 
are  the  murmurs  that  hover  round  the  boxes  and  the  hahon.     But  the 
[piece  is  not  always  damned  because  the  great  spirits  of  pen,  ink,  and 
rpaper,  have  signed  its   death-warrant.     In  spite  of  the  knock-down 
kblows  it  often  receives  upon  a  first  representation,  it  sometimes  lift* 
[up  its  ht.'ad  again,  and  lives,  and  thrives.     If  it  could  be  killed  by  any- 
bthing,  it  would  be  by  the  smothering  influence  of  those  bursts  of  mis- 
iplaced    admiration,  and    overacted   transports  of  enthusiasm,   which. 
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tvben  not  met  with  hisses,  are  annihilated  as  eflTectually  with  killing 
disdain,  which  crush  the  well-intentioned  applause  of  friends,  and 
which  are  often  more  fatal  than  the  open  attacks  of  the  enemy.  A 
new  piece  is  an  awful  battle  for  an  author,  and  it  is  really  a  wonder  lie 
gains  it  so  often.  Tlie  interest  of  this  tight,  in  which  so  many  envies, 
jealousies,  rivalries,  heartburnings,  intrigues,  cabals,  manceuvres,  bsick- 
bitings,  interested  motives, — in  nhort,  all  the  seven  deadly  sins — tind 
no  end  of  other  little  moral  peccadillos  besides^are  concerned,  may 
be  taken  also  as  some  reuson  for  the  crowds  of  spectators  it  is  always 
■ore  to  attract.  And  the  Flaneur  recommends  tbe  sight  of  all  these 
agitations  to  those  who  wish  to  see  in  Paris  a  scene  truly  Parisian. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  in  so  many  ways  of  the  state  of  dra- 
matic Literature  in  Francci  that  there  can  be  but  little  which  may  be 
added  here,  however  fruitful  and  seductive  tbe  theme-  The  days  of  tlie 
extravagant  freaks  <'f  the  romantic  school,  the  days  of  churming  incest, 
innocent  adultery,  and  amiable  xssossination,  are  somewhat  gone  by.  To- 
ledo daggers,  poison-cups,  and  frantic,  demoniac  seducers, — in  short,  the 
"  morl  el  damnation— Humnal'wn  et  murl !"  school  has  somewhat  gone  out 
of  ^shion.  It  was  followed  by  another  style  of  drama,  not  less  dull — 
ibe  dulness  of  which  arose  not  from  the  dark  pool  of  blood  in  which  it 
ivaded  and  besmeared  itself — but  from  its  reactionary  plainness  of  plot. 
This  wu  the  drama  of  political  moralities,  iu  which  evtry  diali^e 
had  the  air  of  being  a  series  of  social  sermons,  or  a  string  of  leading 
articles  in  an  opposition  daily  print.  But  this  school  was  of  a  too 
Milid,  bruwn-bread  description — and  tliat  very  seldom  of  a  good,  ster- 
ling, healthy  kind — to  be  devoured  with  pleasure  by  appetites  ac- 
customed to  daintier  and  more  highly  seasoned  food.  The  tumult 
of  theatrical  excitement  has  now  somewhat  "  dwindled  to  a  calm  ;" 
bat  yet,  tbe  French  drama,  even  as  it  now  is,  must  be  tasted  by 
English  novices  with  caution,  lest  it  should  turn  their  unwary  sto- 
machs before  they  least  expect  it.  Tbe  atticisms,  even,  in  some 
•f  the  pieces  of  the  pet  chaste  writers  of  the  day,  have  often  more 
than  B  tendency  to  scoff  at  things  holy,  or,  at  least,  at  mutters 
trhicb  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  sacred:  and  if  a  novice 
he  not  prepared  with  good  uioral  skates  to  skate  over  the  tlippery  sub- 
jects, often  produced  with  complacency,  he  may  find,  on  a  suddt-n. 
Ilia  ice  of  prudery  give  way  beneath  his  feet,  and  himself  plunged 
into  a  puol,  from  which  his  delicacy  will  not  escape  without  being 
wafully  bespattered.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  the  exqui- 
lact   with  which  wit  can   be  made  to  gild   over  pruriency,  and 

lickcy  uf  handling  paint  over,  with  the  most  pleasing  colours,  in- 
licacy  of  idea.  To  give  the  unmentionable  old  serpent  bis  due,  the 
French  can  never  be  denied  a  degree  of  smartness,  cleverness,  spark- 
ling invention,  and  even  tact,  which  is  unapprouched,  and,  it  would 
•ccm,  unapproachable  in  other  countries.  To  the  French  are  due 
•Inoat  all  the  most  popular  pieces  which  have  kept  a  hold  upon  the 
mJMW  stages  of  Europe  in  latter  years.  To  say  the  least,  the  Knglish, 
German,  It;ilian,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  even  newly-born  Hungarian 
dnma— not  to  run  through  a  geographical  list  of  all  the  countries  of 
Eur«>f>e— almost  of  the  world — if  it  has  not,  each  in  its  turn,  subsisted 
wholly  upon  French  power  of  invention  and  arrangement,  has,  at  all 
events,  bolstered  itself  out  to  a  most  respectable,  comfurtable,  and 
■tbiactory  size  of  well-being  by  borrowing  from  French  talent. 
ia*m  cuiutie. 
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Long  yean  of  experience  enables  oa  now  to  aaT>  that  no  o&oer, 
reared  and  traioed  in  the  adieol  of  the  Peninsula,  has  ever  been 
lioand  wanting ;  and,  remarkable  drcnmstance.  we  cannot  just  now 
omit  to  add  to  onr  boastings,  that,  without  any  fuss,  nomine  contradi- 
cenlt,  and,  without  disturbing  ererr  rieirage  mm  the  Solway  to  the 
Land's  End,  ire  have  furnished  a  XJmvtrntif  Chancellor  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Never  was  there,  after  a  short  noriciate,  a  more  perfect  military 
body  than  the  Peninsular  army  ;  the  "  lucidut  ordo "  had  been 
breathed  into  its  minutest  parts:  its  patience  was  never  taxed  by 
over-strained  strictness  in  the  rules  of  drets  or  parade,  not  its  strength 
wasted  by  one  unnecessary  duty.  The  question  with  the  Duke  «{>- 
peared  to  be  less  hnw  it  looked,  than  bow  it  worked.  It  is  said,  that 
lie  once  remarked  of  a  mo»t  gallant  but  rather  hurd-j^ing  Irisli  regi- 
ment, whoito  ap|)earance  not  usually  so  smart  as  some  of  the  more 
ri({id  disciplinarians  around  him  desired,  "  They  are  ragged  rascals, 
to  lie  sure  ;  but  then,  how  the  fellows  fight !"  When,  howev-er,  parade 
was  the  business  of  the  day,  there  was  as  strict  an  enforcement  of 
ull  regulated  details,  as  in  any  other  point  of  discipline. 

Ini|iatience  under  any  very  stringent  observance  of  the  regulations 
as  to  drett  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics 
^  of  the  British  officer.  Men,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  U)  neglect 
■  any  other  point  of  duty,  will,  on  every  possible  occasion,  transgrewi  in 
H  this  ;  and  certainly  the  best  oHicers,  the  most  distinguished  and  ener- 
Hgntic  in  the  field,  have  ever  been  in  command  (according  to  my  expe- 
^^  rlenee)  the  least  importunate  or  troublesome  in  quarters,  and  the  moat 

induluent  everywhere  in  mere  matters  of  form  and  routine. 
^       DiirinK  thi«  occupation  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  the 
Hluit.   Lord    Mill,  then  commanding  the  British  contingent  under  the 
Duke 'fixed  •"•  head-quarters  at  a  comfortable  chateau  in  the  village 
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of  Alani'^res,  a  sliort  distance  frum  Cambrai.  He  was  there,  of  course, 
establisheil  witli  all  the  comforts,  to  which  his  furtune  und  high  niili> 
tary  position  entitled  him  ;  but  they  were  also  such  as  in  everv  re- 
spect best  suited  the  hospitable,  genuine  English  taste  of  a  libend 
country  gentleman.  Duty  sometimes,  and  his  hospitality,  allowed  me 
the  sati-sfuction  of  seeing  this  truly  eminent  soldier  "  at  hunie  "  at  this 
period.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  which  he  sent  for  me,  I  waited  upon 
him  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  and  the  olbcers  of  his  staff  in  uni- 
form. I  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  I  returned  ul  the  appointed  hour 
well  ti<{htened  in  and  buttoned  up,  as  in  duty  bound,  in  my  regimen- 
tals. It  was  a  broiling  hot  duv  in  summer,  and  I  think  that  I  should 
have  been  more  in  trim  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner  (very 
agreeable  to  me  at  all  times)  if  I  had  been  let  into  the  secret  of  the 
house.  When  I  was  ushered  to  Lord  Hib's  drawing-room,  I  found 
there,  to  my  surprise,  no  red  coat  but  my  own.  All  semblance  of  the 
presence  of  the  general  of  an  army  was  banished,  and  the  Shropshire 
squire  and  his  family  were  attired  sis  if  awaiting  the  announcement  of 
their  dinner  at  Hardnicke.  His  own  right  English  form  was  there 
in  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  nankeen  "  shorts,"  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings ;  and  the  same  seemed  to  be  the  regulation  uniform  of  the  esta- 
blishment from  nnte-room  iosalou.  The  "  gentlemen  who  live  at  home 
nt  ease  "  can  hardly  estimate  at  their  full  value  such  quiet  days,  "  en 
btmrgnns,"  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garrison  and  xU  fanfare  mililaire. 
They  will  better  understand  and  appreciate  the  unuifected  kindness 
and  conversation  of  so  distinguished  an  hoKt;  an  admirable  cuiVinr; 
champagne  6ien  frapjwe  and  Lafitte  de  la  premiere  quality,  and  plenty 
of  them.     Lord  Hill's  repasts  (and  I  had  afterwards  many  of  them) 

were  things  not  to  be  forgotten  :  even  poor  Dan  M pronounced 

them  perfect ;  and  was  used  to  add,  as  the  climax  of  praise,  that  his 
lordship  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who,  when  they  saw  a  good 
dinner,  possessed  the  science — how  to  eat  it  ! 

There  probably  never  was  an  individual  more  calculated  to  com- 
mand British  troops  than  this  most  amiable  and  successful  general ;  nor 
one  who,  in  hig  course  from  the  lowest  lo  the  highest  military  commis- 
sion which  a  subject  can  hold,  attached  to  himself  so  respectful  and 
universal  an  esteem. 

One  of  the  leading  talents  of  a  master-mind  is  the  nice  perception 
of  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  others :  and  it  is  no  slight  proof  (if 
proofs  werewanting)  of  the  correct  judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  their  assi^iciation  to  the  close  of  the  life  of 
his  old  friend  and  lieutenant,  Lord  Hill  was  always  selected  by  him 
for  the  most  prominent  responsibilities.  His  equal  temper,  calm  and 
firm  demeanour,  great  ginwl-nature,  sound  sense,  and  perfect  impartia- 
lity, gained  the  hearty  affection  of  all  who  hud  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  under  his  immediate  orders  ;  while  his  thorough  mastery  of  his 
profession,  ever  evinced  in  separate  command,  earned  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  all :  and  l/ial  may  be  said  of  Lord  Hill,  which  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  his  beautiful  order  issued  to  the  army  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Jdhn  Moore,  declared  to  be  the  most  honourable  characteristic  of  that 
excellent  man,  that  "  his  whole  life  was  spent  among  the  troops," 

Lord  Hill's  personal  staff,  too,  were  worthy  of  their  chief;  obliging, 
social,  talentetl,  and  excellent  officers — "  trumps  all !"  free  from  those 
air.%  (/(•  pel il -mail re,  which  I  have  often  observed  that  staff-spurs  on  the 
heels  too  often  drive  up  to  heads  made  lighter  by  them   than  the  feu- 
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Ihers,  wLich  adorn  them.  Lord  Hill's  sIhIF  were  of  another  mould: 
tlioy  were  solid  men,  as  good  as  their  names  :  the  excellent  Et;erton, 
Alturkworth,  Noel  Hill,  and  Honice  Churchill.  Alas  I  pour  Horace! 
kind,  gullaut,  merry-heartfd  Horace! 

CLurchill  was  tfie  very  beau  ideal  of  an  aid-de-camp ;  rapid,  and 
willing,  and  courageous  as  the  Arab  which  he  rode,  and  with  equal 
look  of  "  blood  ami  beauty."  The  great-grandson  of  Walpole,  and  of 
the  race  of  the  great  Alarlborough,  he  was  fitted  for  every  occasion 
and  every  exploit,  which  required  the  ready  wit  and  the  stout  lieitft, 
which  were  his  by  inheritance.  Tlie  celebrated  coup  de  main  of  Ar- 
royo de  Molinus  was,  I  am  credibly  informed,  chiefly  from  his  sugges* 
lion.  His  career  waa  eventful  and  glorious.  When  the  |)eac«  of 
Paris  pronounced  in  Europe  the  soldier's  occupation  gone,  he  flew  to 
the  East,  and  rose  to  the  high  rank  of  quartermaster-general  uf  the 
Queen's  troops  in  India.     He  fell  at  Meanee. 

In  reg.ird  to  dress,  too,  it  was  not  ])ossible  to  be  more  lax  thau  were 
the  must  distinguished  corps  of  the  French  army  when  in  campaign. 
Ou  special  occasions  only  they  were  made  to  appear  en  grande  tenue. 
In  the  five  months,  which  I  passed  among  them  in  1801),  I  saw  them 
but  twice  in  parade  uniform  ;  of  which  the  one  principal  occasion  was 
the  jour  defele  of  the  Emjwror,  the  liJth  of  August.  The  change  from 
their  daily  appearance  was  Ihcn  great  indeed,  especially  in  the  infan- 
try. Their  well-fitting  blue  coat,  red  collar  and  cuffs,  with  broad 
white  la[)els  buttoned  back  and  cut  away,  so  as  to  disclose  the  lower 
part  of  a  neat  waistcoat  of  white  kerseymere,  the  star  of  the  Legit)n  of 
Honour  pretty  plentifully  distributed  about  (and  which  I  remember  to 
have  looked  upon  with  no  slight  curiosity  and  veneration),  the  tight 
blue  puutulouu  Jud  neat  black  gaiter,  the  broad-topped,  leather-bound 
hliako,  with  itfi  brightly-burnished  eagle  in  front,  and  over  all  tlie  red 
uiid  xvliite  feather  (for  in  the  uniform  the  tricolor  was  carefully  pre- 
served) constituted  a  peculiarly  clean  and  soldier-like  attire. 

In  this  dress,  however,  they  were  little,  or  indeed  not  at  all,  known 
to  our  army.  When  they  went  to  "  business"  all  their  finery  wu» 
htuwed  away  ;  they  then  presented  an  aspect  as  little  calculated  to  en- 
chant a  drill-serjeuut  in  St.  James's  Park,  as  to  satisfy  the  exquisite 
taste  of  our  late  royal  arbiter  elegaiiliarutn.  King  George  the  Fourth, 
who  shewed  such  paternal  care  and  distinguished  geuerahihip  in  the 
"  fit  "  of  his  troops. 

When  Alarshal  Suult  was  appointed  Major-General  fin  fact,  com- 
mander-in-chief,) of  King  Jose|>h'8  armies,  he  came  to  Talavera,  and 
there  reviewed  the  corps  of  Alortier,  tlie  fifth,  and  his  own,  the  secoud, 
under  Count  Heudelet.  I  was  uf  course  very  anxious  to  see  together, 
peaceably  and  at  my  ease,  so  large  a  body  of  this  renowned  force ; 
but  having,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently,  refused  to  give 
my  parole,  I  was  a  close  prisoner  to  the  town.  There  was  great  dif- 
ficully,  therefore,  and  perha]>s  some  risk,  in  gratifying  this  very  natu- 
ral curiosity.  Soult  had  not  evinced  the  disposition,  which  had  been 
MO  general  with  the  other  authorities,  to  shew  kindness  to  the  British 
prisoners.  His  churacler  in  those  days,  even  amongst  his  own  men, 
was  that  of  a  lude  and  stern  severity  ;  and  to  the  members  of  an  army 
which  had  so  lately  disturbed  his  possession  of  Oporto,  and  crushed 
his  amliitiuus  hope  to  l>e  "  Nicolas  the  first"  of  Portugal,  he  was  not 
likely  to  he  mure  indulgent. 

1  hud   furmctl  an  ucquuinlance,    I  may  say   a  friendship,  with  an 
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officer  wbo  then  oomuiaiidetl  one  of  the  regimeuu  of  tlie  garrison  of 

T»iiiTera,    a  Culunel  A ,  who  had  been  aid>de-cutnp  lo  General 

RochsunWau,  and  with  him  had  been  taken  at  St.  Uumingo.  lie  had 
married  while  a  prisoner  at  Chesterfield,  and  now  sought  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  occasion  to  return  to  his  wife's  compatriots  the  kiiidnu&ss 
which  he  had  received  in  somewhat  siuiilur  circumstances  iu  England. 
I  hod,  also,  for  the  comfurt-sake  of  being  less  atttactive  of  the  notice 
of  the  private  soldiers,  /'rc»c//(/tV(/  the  aspect  of  my  outward  man  oa 
much  as  I  could.  They  were  inclined  occaiiionally,  especially  when 
charged  with  their  liberal  rations  of  "  aguardiente,"  to- insult  "iMes- 
sieurs  les  Guddams,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  us :  thuugh  it  is  but 
justice  to  them  to  add,  that  there  was  less  bad  feeling  than  bad  wit  in 
these  attentions.  I  had  also,  in  polite  imitation  of  their  hirsute  phy- 
siognomies, nourished  and  encouraged  a  most  luxuriant  growth  on 
chin  and  lip,  and  thus  '  bearded  like  a  parJ,'  and  duly  ruthanized,  I 
thought  tliat  I  might  pass  for  one  of  the  motley  crowd  of  emploi/et, 
that  follow  and  infest  a  French  army.  I  resolved  at  any  rate  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  trusted  (in  case  of  discovery)  to  my  friend  the 
colonel's  interest  with  the  Marshal,  and  to  the  necessity  fur  my  own 
services  to  free  me  from  any  very  severe  penalty  for  tlius  breaking 
bounds.  Perhaps  I  calculated  also  still  more  upon  the  chances  of  al- 
together escaping  observation  ;  for  I  hud  no  great  reliance  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  grace  of  Dslmatia,  to  which  I  would  nut  have 
very  willingly  committed  myself.  I  mounted,  therefore,  a  spare 
charger  of  my  friend,  which  he  bad  kindly  offered  to  me,  and  sallying 
through  the  gates  to  the  Prado,  not  only  went  on  without  interru|itiun, 
but,  being  carried  by  a  well-known  horse,  bearing  also  his  master's 
trapping*  and  military  housings,  I  was  more  than  once  startled,  as 
I  paMcd  sentinels  of  his  regiment,  by  the  clang  of  their  "  carried  arms." 
I  WHS  tlius  jiretty  well  assured  that  I  had  entirely  succeeded  fur  tiie 
oonce  in  masking  my  John  Bullism. 

^V'ilen  I  reached  the  groutid,  the  corps  were  in  column,  and  nothing 
could  be  less  im|)0sing  than  their  appearance,  or  to  my  eye  (accustomed 
to  the  precision  and  neatness  of  English  ius))ection8)  more  unsuldier- 
Jike.  The  noise  and  confusion  were  excessive ;  othcers  and  soldiers 
were  indiscriminately  chatting  and  laughing  together;  and  the  buxom 
caatinieres,  dressed  according  to  the  uniforms  of  the  respective  regi- 
ments, were,  while  supplying  liquors  and  jukes,  the  only  smart-look- 
ing objects  visible.  I  had  ex])ected  to  see  the  troops  in  their 
proper  cuktume,  and  a  little  cleaned  up  for  the  occasion  ;  but  there 
they  were,  as  usual,  enveloped  in  the  well-known  loose  grey  great- 
ODKt,  which  descended  nearly  to  their  ankles ;  over  which  they  wore 
their  heavy  belts  and  clumsy  accoutrements.  Their  large  truwsers 
were  made  of,  and  their  broad-topned  shakos  were  covered  with,  every 
varied  material  which  the  owner  (in  his  march  of  plunder)  could  pick 
np,  from  the  finest  velvet  torn  from  the  altar  or  the  priests'  embroidered 
reatments  taken  from  some  rifled  sacristy,  to  the  stuff  of  a  curtain,  a 
piece  of  carpet,  or  a  canvas  sack.  Never  saw  I  such  vast  heterogeneous 
aauea  of  motley.  Parts  only  of  the  two  corps  were  on  the  ground ; 
bat  there  were  said  to  be  present  about  fifteen  thousand  infantry  alone. 
The  artillery,  especiallv  of  Alortier's  corps,  and  the  cavalry,  formed  thu 
\k»X  part  of  the  exhibition;  the  former  was  superb,  and  I  was  much 
itnick  with  the  fat  and  round  forms  of  their  small  and  hardy  horses, 
■)  •opcrior  iu  condition  to  uur  own  boasted  cliargers,  of  whoiii  a  whole 
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regimi-nt  liuU  been  just  sent  to  the  rear  of  our  army,  in  consequence  of 
S(ire  liackg  and  pincliuil  up  flunks,  after  the  exertion  of  only  a  three 
ninnthN*  citmpnigiu 

The  nmrslmls  soon  made  their  appearnnce,  mounted  on  English 
horses,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  staff.  There  was  no  deficiency 
among  them  of  embroidery,  stars,  and  aiguillcllcs.  Soult  wore  the  full- 
dress  coat  of  his  high  military  rank,  and  was  almost  covered  with  gold. 
His  coarse  and  heavy  form  and  i>inister  countenance  served  but  to 
confirm  the  disagreeable  impressions,  which  report,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  atrocious  cruelties  which  he  was  then  said  to  have  sanctioned, 
and  of  which  we  had  ao  lately  witnessed  the  horrible  traces,  in  Portugal, 
had  created  in  my  mind  against  him.  Mortier,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
sessed a  magnificent  person  niid  noble  countenance  ;  and  withal,  a  good 
name  for  courtesy  and  humanity,  which  he  well  deserved.  He  was  in 
the  dress  of  a  colonel-general  of  artillery  ;  both  wore  the  grand  cordon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  besides  other  decorations. 

They  were  received  with  carried  arms,  but  certainly  not  with  "at- 
tention," as  we  say,  that  is  with  silence — which  assuredly  seemed  to 
no  part  of  the  French  discipline.  Every  tongue  went  on  as  uproariously 
as  ever.  Even  while  the  columns  in  open  order  quickly  marched  passed 
in  review,  the  universal  conversation  continued  ;  much,  I  dare  say,  to 
their  own  amusement,  and  certainly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  entirely  with 
their  general's  approbation.  In  spite  of  all  this  their  movements  were 
Bufliciently  correct,  and  very  rapi<i.  Their  manoeuvres  were  generally 
performed  at  about  our  quick-time;  some,  however,  were  done  at  full 
•peed,  and  in  admirable  order ;  in  all  other  respects  their  appearance 
and  demeanour  under  arms  were  slovenly  and  unsatisfactory.  But 
"  uimium  tie  crede  co.'ori," —  for  this  was  a  principal  body  of  the  force, 
which,  leaving  the  neigh Ixiurhood  of  Talavera  from  that  review,  en- 
countered, a  very  short  time  afterwards,  the  Spanish  General  Arezaga 
with  50,000  men  on  the  plains  of  Ocafia,  overthrew  both  his  cavalry 
and  infantry,  took  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and  demolished  the  largest 
army  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field. 
Such  were  the  men,  nay,  in  many  cases  thi-se  were  the  very  men,  who 
had,  with  unparalleled  good  fortune,  vanquished  again  and  again  the 
best  dressed,  Ueat  drilled  armies  of  the  north  ;  and  who,  "  Let  Enfanlt 
yg&tii  de  Ficloire,"  only  lately  on  the  field,  on  which  I  then  beheld 
them,  had  been  reminded  by  fellows  as  brave,  and  soon  to  l)ecome 
:  almost  as  ragged  as  themselves,  that  they  were  mortals  too,  and  not 
kthe  irresistible  demigods,  for  which  they  took  themselves. 

We  found,  in  truth,  that  it  tvas  no  easy  matter  to  preserve  a  smart 
exterior,  or  a  very  correct  wardrobe  through  Peninsular  campaigning: 
the  conjoined  action  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture  will,  as  speedily  as 
philosophically,  decompose  more  refractory  substances  than  felt,  leather, 
and  broad-cloth  ;  whilst  "  summer  day's  suns,"  there, 

''  Shining  on,  ahining  on,  with  sucli  samenesa  of  tplendour," 

had  a  very  tummary  way  of  transmuting  colnurs,  and  made  strange 
havoc  up<m  green  jackets,  scarlet  coats,  and  cocked-hats.  It  was  droll, 
indeed,  and  somewhat  edifj'ing,  to  watch  the  shifts  among  us  to  be 
spruce  and  well-favoured  ;  and  to  o!)scrve,  especially,  the  hearty  good* 
will  with  which  men,  who  had  but  lately  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
"  Dundy  l^iiiiJ,,"  in  the  bow-window  at  White's,  "  the  admired  of  all 
'duiirers."  shewing   the  age  aud  body  of  the   time,  their  furmi>   and 
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fashions,  still  struggled  on,  even  aguinst  fate,  in  their  high  ambition 
(like  Bon  Pere  Adam)  to  make  decent  the  humnn  form  dirine. 

Coats,  which  that  scientific  artist,  Mr.  Allen,  had  turned  out  perfect 
from  the  then  classic  region  of  Bond  Street,  carried  hearts  on  the 
elbows,  or  had  {mc  pudct)  received  a  good  turn  from  the  regimental 
tailor.  Burghardt's  trovvsers  had  nearly  veiled  their  original  hues 
under  curiojisly  Vandyked  patches  and  straps  of  brown  tan  ;  Cordovan 
Hoby's  Hessians  had  dwindled  down  to  Wellingtons ;  and  the  superb 
cocked-hat  had  hidden  its  faded  and  embrowned  felt  under  a  lustrous 
cover  of  black  velvet:  whilst  the  shako,  which  rivalled  in  beauty  the 
recent  invention  of  an  illustrious  tield-marshnl,  was  carried  by  its 
lighter  proxy  a  pasteboard  cap  of  the  same  shape,  but  o)vered  with 
black  oil-silk.  A  dash  of  puppyism  is,  after  all  and  everywhere,  a 
good  quality  in  a  soldier,  whose  chancter,  like  iced  punch,  should  have 
its  coolness  and  spirit  nicely  and  happily  blended  with  more  pungent 
ingredients ;  and  it  may  be  permitted  to  me,  who  chu  boast  of  long  and 
attached  acquaintance  with  both  articles,  to  declare  scion  mot,  that, 
when  they  are  of  the  right  sort,  there  is  nothing  like  them. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  undervalue  the  mysteries  of  the 
parade  or  drill :  I  delight  as  much  as  may  be  in  the  smart  soldior,  and 
the  sharp  drill- serjeant ;  but  from  the  commanding  officer,  whose  whole 
military  philosophy  consists  in  the  tormenting  process  of  converting 
into  a  machine,  well  polished  up  and  screwed  together,  one  of  our 
matchless  regiments,  may  heaven  deliver  us !  I  am  no  advocate  for 
"  ragged  rascals,"  but  only  venture  to  shew,  that  even  they,  being  of 
the  right  metal,  and  well  commanded  (for  "there's  the  rub")  will 
earn  their  pay  and  "  medals  "  too,  n'/ien  Ihey  can  gel  Ihtm.  I  had  once 
the  lot  to  serve  under  a  commanding  officer,  whose  intellect  was  m 
olfuscated  by  "  pipe-clay,"  that  be  would,  in  the  blazing  summer  of 
Portugal,  parade  his  men  after  their  dinner  in  the  afternoon  ;  beats 
]Miuring  down  upon  their  devoted  heads  rays  of  125"  Fah.,  and  insist 
upon  their  semi-suffbcalion  by  tight  stocks,  and  coats  closely  buttoned 
to  the  throat.  In  such  guise  and  circumstance  would  he  drill  and 
mansuvre  with  pitiless  pertinacity  in  utter  defiance  of  probable  fevers, 
dysenteries,  or  coups  de  soleil.  This  gentleman  was  in  all  other  re- 
spects a  most  amiable  man  ;  but  he  had  within  him  the  leaven  of  over 
much  zeal,  a  species  of  monomania,  which  now  and  then  will  seize  upon 
the  heads  of  regiments  and  brigades ;  for  which  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  remedy,  and  which  do  not,  unluckily,  furnish  cases  for  commissions 
'*  de  lunatico  inquircndo." 
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She  ««ng  »o  very  »wectly,  that  I  wist 
It  had  Iweii  Li'aven-munic  suiiif  by  seraphim, 
Wafted  here  eanhwardt  in  angelic  hymn. 
Half  doubting  mine  on-n  sense,  fur  it  did  urern 
I  >f  hi-aven  some  foretaste  given  in  a  dream. 
In  ecstasy  her  uptum'd  face  I  ki>s'd. 
And  to  mine  own  her  lips  I  prpst. 
From  which  the  brenth  of  song  hod  scarcely  flown. 
And  whisp'ring  liiT  "  My  life  !  my  love  !  my  own  !' 

I  drew  her  data  stlU  unto  my  breait. 


A  TRAY  OF  FOSSILS. 


BY   BOBBBT    P08TANS. 


LoiTBBiNO  one  hot  summer's  day  beneath  the  cliffs,  near  one  of 
those  sequestered  old  fishing- villages  which  dot  the  mar^n  of  the 
Sussex  coast,  it  so  happened  that  I  stumbled  on  a  sandy  nook  close 
by  the  wayside.  Seated  therein,  upon  a  mossy  bank,  was  a  wither- 
ed old  man,  whose  looks  betokened  one  that  had  been  palsied. 
Every  action  of  his  trembling  limbs  was  a  pattern  of  infirmity,  with 
which  he  purchased  charity  from  the  casual  pedestrian.  "  Noting 
his  penury,"  I  questioned  him,  and  found  it  was  his  custom  to  sit 
there  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  like  a  perpetual  sentinel  on  the 
watch  against  the  incessant  assaults  of  want. 

Before  him,  on  the  earth,  was  placed  an  iron  tray  which,  like  him- 
self, was  nearly  devoured  by  the  rusty  tooth  of  time.  It*  content* 
appeared  as  heterogeneous  as  those  of  the  witches'  cauldron  in  Mac- 
beth. There  were  dogfish,  bones  of  gigantic  lizard»,  sea  urchins, 
corals,  and  ammonites,  "  teeth  of  the  salt-sea  ravening  shark,"  thun- 
derbolts, crabs,  mares'-tails,  and  moUusca ;  fragments  of  rock,  with 
odd-shaped  bones  embedded  therein,  marvellous-looking  skeletons 
of  antediluvian  monsters,  mixed  higgledy-piggledy  in  a  setting  of 
blue  clay,  which,  like  "  baboons'  blood,"  served  to  make  the  medley 
"  slab  and  good."  In  short,  it  was  a  tray  of  fossils,  and  the  collection 
exhibited  at  a  glance  a  fair  specimen  of  the  discovered  geology  of  the 
niighbourhood. 

It  was  amusing  to  note  the  value  which  the  old  man  had  fixed  to 
the  different  articles.  Lumps  of  glittering  rock  might  be  had  for  a 
penny.  Several  vertebra-  of  an  icbthyosaur  strung  upon  a  seaweed, 
were  marked  sixpence.  Long  metallic  substances,  which  the  old 
man  assured  me  were  "real  thunderbolts."  were  considered  cheap  at 
a  groat  a-piece,  and  as  for  mares'  tails,  crabs,  and  sharks'  teeth,  they 
were  sold  at  sixpence  a  dozen. 

In  perfect  good  faith,  therefore,  the  simple  folk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood looked  upon  the  old  man's  sandy  nook,  and  the  contents  of  his 
rusty  tray,  as  a  roadside  shop  and  merchandize,  in  which  he  had  the 
cunning  to  exchange  the  "  stones  "  of  a  past  age  for  the  "  bread  "  of 
the  present,  as  a  means  of  getting  food  ;  and,  doubtless,  that  was  the 
old  man's  sole  intention. 

But  somehow  I  can  never  view  these  primitive  museums  with  in- 
dilTerence.  I  always  linger  about  them,  however  humble  they  may 
be,  and  try  to  decipher  tlie  mysteries  uf  nature's  hieroglyphics.  The 
sul^ect,  however,  is  generally  beyond  my  grasp,  and  I  am  content 
to  i^ll  into  a  half  dreamy  mood  of  mind,  in  which  I  enjoy  that  lux- 
ury of  wandering  thought,  too  often  dignified  with  the  name  of  re- 
flection. 

In  this  happy  state  I  am  sure  to  ramble  in  meditation,  "  fancy 

free,"  over  the  fields,  lakes,  valleys,  and  mountJiins  of  tlie  pre-human 

'■rid;  and  should  friends  laugh  or  foes  jeer  at  me  for  indulging  in 

le  excursive  flights,  I  console  myself  with  the  knowledge  that  the 

.trie  spark  will  not  pasi  through  all  subsUiices  alike — and  the 

'■olds  in  mind  as  well  lu  matter — in  both  it  requires  a  kindred 

feel  tt  profound  eiuulion. 
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True  to  my  habit,  I  soon  began  to  indulge  in  these  rambling  fan- 
cies; and,  to  give  my  wind  unfettered  sco])e,  I  relieved  ituf  all  caret 
about  tny  body  by  depositing  myself  upon  a  shelf  of  rcick  which 
jutted  out  uf  a  neighbouring  cliff.  In  a  short  time,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  tbe  low,  monotonous  sounds  of  the  gentlv-falling  wave8 
upon  the  sea-beach,  or  the  lassitude  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  day, 
or  to  iDj  usual  habit  of  napping  whenever  I  attempt  to  reflect,  I  can. 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  so  it  was,  I  fell  into  a  doze.  Still,  however, 
thoueh  my  judgment  was  asleep,  my  iuuigination  continued  busv, 
for  tbe  old  man  and  his  tray  of  fossils  remained  before  my  mind's 
eye,  and  occupied  my  thoughts. 

Thu«,  no  sooner  had  the  human  world,  with  its  corroding  influ- 
euc«s,  faded  away  from  my  vision,  before  the  gentle  but  irresistible 
power  of  sleep,  than  the  pre-human  world  passed  before  me,  in  some 
of  the  most  wondrous  phases  of  its  history.  Even  the  old  man  was 
Dot  exempt  from  this  singular  change.  It  seemed  thnt  he  had  as- 
sumed a  glorious  form,  and  a  bright  intelligence,  like  a  haln,  encir- 
cled him  about.  Some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  withdraw  my 
gtae  from  the  rare  beauty  of  his  person,  but  when  I  did  1  foun<]  his 
gocupntion  in  his  new  character  was  much  the  same  as  before  his 
tmisformalion.  He  was  still  busy  about  his  tray  of  fossils ;  but 
bring  influenced  by  a  superior  wisdom,  he  was  able  to  arrange  the 
confused  mass  of  plants  and  animals  in  their  proper  order  of  crea- 
lioii. 

It  was  astonishing  how  prolific,  under  his  scrutinizing  energy, 
tbe  contents  of  the  iron  tray  became.  They  might  be  compared  to 
■n  eiiitome  of  our  planet's  history  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me,  under  the 
titagic  influence  of  my  dream,  that  the  fussil  shells  were  again  peopled 
wiU)  their  slimy  tenants,  and  the  petrified  starfish,  softening  into 
their  original  substance,  extended  thi-ir  prickly  arms  as  though 
awakening  out  of  a  sleep  of  ages,  and  gasped  themselves  into  exist- 
ence. Pliant  lizards  crawled  and  swam,  dogfish,  nautili,  and  sea-ur- 
cliins,  ganibolled  about  instinct  with  life,  and  from  each  glittering 
bit  uf  rock  there  issued  forth  the  estranged  and  divided  ashes  of  di- 
vers marvellous-looking  animals,  each  taking  its  proper  shape  and 
form. 

1  beheld,  methought,  a  resurrection  and  revivification  of  my- 
riads of  wonderful  things,  which,  after  having  been  buried  for 
ages,  and  mortified  into  a  thousand  shapes,  assumed  each  one  again 
its  own,  and  returned  into  its  numerical  self.  Plants  and  trees, 
fernaand  tender  grasses,  after  many  pilgriniuges  and  transformations, 
ooiMii  as  if  by  magic,  and  made  a  leafy  wilderness.  The  wrecks  of 
tbe  ancient  world,  niintrul,  vegetable,  and  animal,  as  they  lay  in- 
volved ju  each  chaotic  ma&s  of  rock,  the  wizard  power  of  the  old 
nun  aeparated.  and,  out  of  the  united  multitude,  formed  each  into 
iu  distinct  species. 

My  anuzenient  was  extreme  when  he  had  finished  his  task.  I 
aw  that  out  of  the  confused  mass  of  rubbish  on  the  iron  tray,  not  a 
grain  could  be  found  which  had  not  passed  through  the  wonderful 
ubormtary  of  life.  The  law  of  the  great  system  forbad  the  wa.«te  of 
aaailaiii.  The  enton^bed  skeletons,  which  teemed  in  myriads,  i)ro- 
riaiated  aloud  that  death  had  also  been  busy  in  the  world  for  count- 
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away,  o'er  f»uiitless  ages  flics  the  unshackled  mind.  Methouf;hl 
that  time  had  rolled  back  thousands  of  centuries.  And  I  beheld  a 
land  of  vast  extent,  clothed  in  a  dark  and  sombre  foliage.  Clumps 
of  ferns  shot  up  in  the  air  like  tall  spires,  and  groves  of  i>tateljr 
palms,  crowned  with  tufts  of  feathery  foliage,  like  the  crest  of  a 
warrior's  plume,  nodded  tremulously  to  the  passing  breeze.  A  6ery 
sun  brandished  his  flaming  sceptre  high  over  head,  and  spread  a 
blaze  of  heated  light  on  the  scorched  and  rugged  ground  on  which  I 
stood,  and  sent  forth  from  each  crag  and  hollow  every  variety  of 
shadow.  A  range  of  mountains,  like  a  vast  curtain,  was  drawn 
around  the  extreme  distance,  and  a  yellow  sluggish  river,  like  a  huge 
serpent,  was  lazily  worming  itself  through  the  smoking  plains.  The 
atmosphere  was  oppressive  and  stifling,  and  was  loaded  with  hazy 
gaseous  vapours,  «hich  added  to  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the  place. 

For  a  time  I  gazed  on  the  scene  before  me,  and  wonderetl  who 
were  the  beings  that  dwelt  in  that  strange  land.  At  length,  urged 
by  an  irresistible  curiosity,  I  moved  on  towards  the  river,  when,  on 
Hearing  its  sedgy  banks,  an  unspeakable  horror  crept  over  me.  I 
saw  at  some  distance,  gradually  shaping  itself  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly, grim  monster  forms,  like  colossal  water  dragons,  crawling 
about  in  the  early  stratum  of  the  world.  How  they  coiled  them- 
selves in  the  oozing  mutter,  and  bathed  themselves  in  the  meteurotis 
vapours!  Basking  in  the  sun,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  one  huge 
monster  lay  distended  "  belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  horrid  maw," 
as  he  chewed  the  cud  of  some  revolting  meal.  At  the  sight  of  these 
animals  I  became  panic-stricken  and  was  about  to  fly,  but  swarms  of 
gigantic  reptiles  issued  from  the  forests,  and  I  stood  riveted  to  the 
soil  by  fear.  In  vain  I  looked  about  for  help,  everwhere  I  saw  the 
same  fierce-looking  dragon  forms — the  land  teemed  with  them — the 
waters  teemed  with  them — even  flying  lizards  shared  with  birds  the 
dominion  of  the  air  ;  above,  below,  and  round  about  1  was  surround- 
ed by  "creeping  things,"  that  fought  and  chased  each  other  with 
ungovemed  fury,  and  filled  the  earth  with  violence.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  age  of  reptiles,  and,  though  I  looked  about  for  man,  I  found 
no  evidence  that  he  had  set  his  foot  upon  that  wondrous  soil. 

As  in  a  dream  of  a  moment  ages  may  appear  to  pass,so  it  appear- 
ed to  me  that  the  whole  land,  with  its  dragon  formed  inhabitants, 
its  tropical  plants  and  trees,  smoking  plains,  and  sluggish  river, 
faded  away  as  in  a  mist.  And  the  sun  arose  and  drank  up  the  mist, 
and  then  I  saw  that  an  ocean  was  before  me. 

Again,  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,"  and  lo  !  tlie 
ocean  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  dry  land  again  appeared,  hill  and 
dale,  grove  and  fertile  plain  in  pleading  variety,  was  before  me. 
And  I  wondered  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  fair  land,  for  the 
nun  was  less  fierce,  the  grass  was  greener,  and  the  air  less  oppressive 
than  before.  Alter  awhile,  I  discovered  that  another  race  of  mon- 
sters had  supplied  the  place  of  the  great  water-dragons  of  the  pre- 
vious age.  "Troops  of  mastodons  and  elephants  of  enormous  bulk 
were  quietly  browsing  in  the  plains.  The  hippopotamus,  the  tapir, 
tnd  rhinoceros  were  wallowing  in  the  deep  potils  and  marshes ;  and 
I  the  forest,  the  yell  of  the  hyena,  the  growl  of  the  bear,  and  the 
»r  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  smote  the  ear.     It  seemetl  to  be  the  age 

'  e  great  mammalia,  and  again  I  looked  fur  some  vestige  of  man, 
I'  was  not  there. 
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Another  epocli  passed  away,  and  the  face  or  another  country  ap- 
peared before  me.  The  labouring  planet  hatl  given  birth  to  new 
wonders.  Mighty  forces  had  broken  up  the  continents  into  islands. 
The  bottom  of  ancient  seas  had  become  dry  land,  and  what  before 
had  been  dry  land  had  sunk  beneath  the  waves.  The  scene  before 
rae  was  cheering  and  filled  the  heart  with  gladness.  There  was 
1  sofVened  grandeur  in  the  distant  mountains,  and  stately  oaks,  ash, 
and  beech-trees  covered  the  land  with  verdure.  A  crystal  clearness 
was  in  the  running  streams  as  they  wandered  through  the  velvet 
turf  of  the  rich  alluvial  plains,  while  the  blandness  of  the  tempera- 
ture, the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  filleil 
the  earth  with  "dew  and  sweetness."  The  dragon-forms  of  a  former 
age  had  disappeared,  and  the  mastodon  and  the  other  huge  four- 
footed  beasts  had  aho  been  swept  away.  And  again  I  wondered 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  fair  land.  And,  presently,  I  be- 
held herds  of  deer  and  swine,  oxen  and  horses,  roaming  about,  and  I 
felt  glad,  for  their  forms  were  familiar  to  my  eyes  ;  and,  thinking 
that  the  country  before  me  was  adapted  for  the  abode  of  man,  I 
locked  again,  and  behold  he  was  there! 

What  further  visions  would  have  appeared  unto  me  I  cannot  say, 
had  not  my  dream  abruptly  ended.  This  sudden  termination  was 
ciuteil  by  the  cold  damp  air  of  the  night  wind,  as  it  swept  over  the 
•ea,  the  chil\  of  which  woke  me  up  ! 


NINIAN  LINDSAY. 

Ua!  icU  me  of  the  eoluge  where  yiiur  mother  used  to  dwell. 
Where  the  graceriil  lilver  liin'h  grev  tiy  ihr  ipnrklinK  well ; 
Aad  ike  louiul  of  villHgc  belli,  mft  and  miiumfiil  froio  afar, 
Vttd  to  make  yoo  fee)  quite  iad,  a*  you  watcli'd  the  evening  «tnr. 

Dear  Ninlan  Lindaay ! 
Nemrmlier,  t4<o,  the  Persian  cat,  in  tleek  and  aoft  >he  lay, 
lUUiin^  in  the  siitnnier  &un,  when  many  a  warm  bright  ray 
Came  utrearaing  tlirough  the  casement,  where  the  junmiiie  twined  around  ; 
And  lit  up  the  aocieuc  porch,  and  mossy  covered  ^onnd. 

Dear  Ninian  Lindsay  I 
And  dnn*t  forget  the  village  chnrch,  Ui  which  you  asked  to  go. 
When  ilie  earih  wa>  gay  with  flowers,  and  when  whitened  o'er  with  snow  ; 
Uiiw  you  hived  the  ivied  spire,  peeping  out  from  midst  the  wood, 
And  bow  grand  the  liclien-covered  trees,  lliat  round  about  it  stood. 

Dear  Ninian  Lindsay  ! 
Ah  *  whiiiper  of  the  evening  walks,  adown  that  winding  lane, 
Wbt-r.  "  ?itingale  so  sweetly  to  the  wild  rose  would  complain  ; 

Aii<i  t  to  a  tule,  nutre  S4»ft,  and  far  more  dear, 

Tiiaii  ;...  ^....;  .•!  night  cuuld  murmur  in  yuur  delighted  ear. 

Dear  Ninian  Lindssiy  I 
\  .,1.  .,.^1*.  loo,  of  a  grassy  mound,  beneath  the  dmrchyard  yew, 
f«  your  little  baby,  with  it»  lovely  eyes  of  blue  ; 
;.  <Mi  named  another  grave,  where  your  l>est  treasure  lay  — 
And  ih«t  i'ur  montlis  you  pray'd  to  God,  to  take  you  every  day. 

Dear  Ninian  Lindsay  ! 
Tbere  are  many  furrows  on  your  cheeks,  and  tears  in  your  dim  eyes  ; 
1 11  nerer  make  you  weep  again,  or  woke  sad  memories  : 
Cnounber'd  blestingt  rest  on  thee,  on  thv  time-honnur'd  head — 
An4  ranember  they  are  happy  now— the  loved — the  lost  —the  dead. 

Dear  Ninian  Lindsay! 
C.  A.  M.  W. 


so 


STEAM-BOAT  VOYAGE  TO  BARBADOS. 


BY    filR    ROBERT    SOHOUBUROH. 


A  BRioiiT  morning  saw  us,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1845,  on  boanl 
our  woodi-n  house.  How  can  I  describe  the  bustle  of  our  departure! 
Althiiugh  ii  was  Sunday,  boats  were  plying  in  all  directions  towards  the 
West  India  steamer,  the  Clyde,  then  lying  in  Southampton  Water. 

The  Clyde  is  one  of  the  finest  vessels  which  the  company  possesi. 
Her  length  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  her  breadth  thirty' 
four  feet  and  a  half;  her  engines  are  four  hundred  and  twenty  borw 
power,  and  she  is  a  vessel  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  tons.  I 
understood  the  number  of  passengers  on  board  exceeded  eighty. 

According  to  the  regulations  established  on  board,  breakfast  wu 
served  nt  half-past  eight  o'clock,  luncheon  followed  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  dinner  at  four  o'clock  :  tea  and  coffee  at  seven  o'clock.  It  mav  be 
fairly  calculated,  that  a  person  blessed  with  a  good  appetite  dedicated  at 
least  four  hours  every  day  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  table.  The  follow- 
ing bill  of  fare  will  give  some  idea  of  our  table-d'/t6te  on  board  the 
floating  hotel  on  the  3rd  of  November. 

Soup  and  houUli. 
(jravy  suiip. 


TurtHit. 
RiHut  lie^r.  Riiast  jHirk. 

(.)4iriied  beef.  Stewetl  veal. 

Oj'ster  pntejt. 
Rnoit  fiiu'lg.  Tongues. 


liuiled  Hubtiiu. 


Cud  tisli. 

Rtiant  iiuittiiii. 

Biiiletl  tuulUin. 

Pnrtrid^e  pies. 


Hushed  mtittnn. 


Cabinet  pudding;.  Rice  pudding. 

Apple  taru. 

Plum  tarts. 

Turtleti.  Puffs. 

Dessert. 

The  bill  of  fare  the  day  we  reached  Barbados  will  prove  that, 
spite  of  disasters,  we  could  not   say  that   we  suffered  from   slorvatian. 
November  21th. 

Soup  vf  bouiUi, 

Mutton  broth. 

Roatt  niuttoti.  Boiled  mutton. 

Koul  turkey, 

llarricoed  muttoii.  AIiiic«d  muttuii. 

*  Stowed  Bvcse. 

Rugoui  of  cliiukens.  Boiled  fou-ls. 

Stewed  fowls. 

Tongues. 


Chicken  pie. 


Orilled  pudding. 

Fruit  tarta. 
Pulfs.  TBrtlcts. 

Dessert. 


Rico  pudding. 

Yam  sandwiches. 


But   it  is   time  to   6ni»h   this  gourmandizing  account ;  it  will  prove,  i 
however,  that  we  had  no  right  to  complain  of  a  meagre  table. 

On  arriving  on  deck  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  my  experienced  eye 
Id  me  that  a  change  had  taken  place  iu   the  weather.     Our  captain 


appeared  to  have  simiiar  apprehensions  ;  the  topmastn  were  lowered, 
the  benches  on  the  deck  secured  with  lashings,  and  all  other  objects 
that  were  not  fixtures,  fastened  with  ropes.  The  wind  veered  to  the 
south-south-east,  and  commenced  to  blow  in  {^usts.  The  sea  had 
hitherto  not  atTeeted  me,  but  I  now  began  to  feci  its  ill  effects  ;  and 
as,  towards  evening,  the  breeze  changed  into  a  south-western  gale,  few 
of  the  passengers  escaped  sea-sickness. 

The  mofning  (5th  of  November)  did  not  show  any  change,  on  the 
contrary  the  gale  increased ;  a  few  were  bold  enough  to  venture  to 
breakfast  and  dinner ;  but  the  crashing  of  broken  plates,  glasses,  and 
saucers,  which,  from  time  to  time,  resounded  through  the  vessel,  plainly 
proved  that  personal  comfort  at  meals  was  not  to  be  expected. 

But   bow  shall    I  describe  that  dreadful  night  which   followed   this 
stormy  day  !     About  ten  o'clock  the  gale  appeared  to  have  reached  iis 
height.     It  was  fearful.     The  rustling  of  the  ropes,  as  the  wind  struck 
through  the  rigging,  the  swinging  of  the  blocks,  as  they  were  driven  to 
and  fro  by  the  merciless  wind,  were  sounds  which  broke  only  occasion- 
ally through  the  almost  continuous  roar   of  the  waves.      Now  the  gale 
waxed  fainl,  and  the  heavy  working  of  the  engines,  the  shrill  sound  of 
the  creaking  noise  of  beams  and  rafters,  the  eflfcct  produced  by  the  es- 
caping of  the  smoke  from  the  safety-valves,  and  the  trembling  of  the 
whole   wooden  fabric,  were  the  only  audible   sounds.     A  tremendous 
crash,   which  threatened  total  destruction   to  our  vessel,  caused  me  to 
leave  my  couch  and  hasten  on  deck  ;  it  was  only  one  of  those  mountain 
waves,    which,    with   its  mighty   strength,   dashed  against    the   vessel's 
broadside.     The  aspect,  when  arriving  on  deck,  was  sublime,  but  awful  ; 
wave  upon  wave,  towering  and  curling  as   they  approached,  rushed  to 
the  onset,   dashing  against  the   steamer.     The   sea,  of  a  dull    leaden 
colour,   added  to  the  dimness  which  appeared  to  surround  our  t-essol, 
until  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon,  as  she  brake   through  the  dark 
masses   of  opaque   clouds,  driven   mercilessly  through  the  sky  by  the 
furious  wind,  illuminated  occasionally  the  fearful  scene.     What  was  the 
white,  indistinct  object,  my  eye  just  cau>;ht  in  that  mass  of  clouds  and 
towering  sea  ?      It   was   not  the  foam   of  lashed  waves  ? — and  was  not 
that   bright  spot,   resembling  a  lonely  star,  a  light  I     "  Ship,  ahoy  !" 
resounded  from  the  forecastle.      No  answer ;  all  was  hushed  in  silence, 
and  the  object  of  our  wonder  vanished  in   the  darkness  of  the  tossing 
billows    and   flitting  clouds.     The  flying   Dutchman    came   across  my 
mind.      If  ever  the  imagination  sketched  itself  a  picture  of  the  phantom- 
ship,  that  picture  seemed  realixed  during  this  night's  storm.     And  if  I 
had  doubted  my  eyes,  the  ship's  log  proves,  that  in  that  awfui  hour  a 
vessel  crossed  our  bows.     Who  can  think  without  a  shudder  on  the  con- 
sequences, if  a  coalition  had  taken  place  ?      The  gale  continued  during 
the  three  following  days,  and  its  effects  proved  most  disastrous  to  our 
live  stock  ;  nine  pigs,  several  sheep,  besides  a  number  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  perished,  and  were  thrown  overboard.     Our  milch  cows  suffered 
seriously,  and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  black  coffee  and  tea 

tans  lait.  i.  i  »  i    u  » 

I  forced  myself  from  my  couch  the  next  mornmg,  thougti  1  felt  but 
little  inclination  to  leave  it ;  for  the  weather  had  not  abated.    The  storm 
still  whistled  through  the  rigging,  and  the  waves  towered  high  alwve 
oar  ship,  which,  in  spite  of  its  gigantic  sire,  was  driven  as  it  it  wer 
blade  of  grass,  from  wave  to  wave. 


.htt  I 


Mahci  to  ulwtin  t* 

I  fikJ  iWai:  bat  evoi 

^iT  tfcaa  to  iknw  a  giaocB 

f ,  kak  ife  ato  alOI  no  aa 
dtoi  k  ItotoA  aotO  Suiuky. 
who  had  kapt  hitherto 
'  cr.     The  Ute  storm 
«■  wcfv  eaonpared; 
bi*  ia  the  prednd* 
fed  toa  DMicrao* 


«  kagth  ripurtii  to  be  mm  it  tbe  iaw>  bi-ad  It  is  Porto 
BmUb.  Ob  tbe  awaiag  ti  the  Hdl  ti  Xunwbti.  thkt  >ad  rainy,  we 
nc  abca^  wilhiB  tea  kagaca  of  it,  bcfo«  it  waa  obacrred.  In  fine 
•eaihcr  k  tosy  be  aaea  ifttia  ae  tatatj  Wagfi  o^aod appear*  then  in 
tiao  or  three  eievatiaaB,  called  baaaaiiiii  W  the  aaion.  We  saw  the 
highkad  oaly  oecaneaally ;  it  apptaii  the  wnaafiins  are  on  both  ends 
«f  the  Uaad,  bang  ifirided  by  a  eeatnl  valkjr  or  pUin.  Porto  Santo 
b  dolitate  of  wood,  and  prtasati  bat  finle  appeaiance  of  cuUiration.  It 
haa  only  ooe  apriag  of  htA  water  oo  the  aacthem  side,  which  is  con- 
Tcyed  by  a  leeaiia,  cr  aqaednct,  to  the  towa. 

In  eoarse  of  the  day,  a  repoct  became  carrcot,  that  the  captain  in- 
tended to  land  hb  paneagers  destiaed  for  Madeira,  at  whatever  hour  of  1 
the  night  be  might  arrive  in  the  roadstead  I  It  is  well  known  that  the 
landing,  with  a  heary  surge  setting  in  is  at  all  tin>es  attended  with  danger. 
Biany  of  the  inralid  passengers  were  not  provided  with  reiidenees,  and 
tberdbre  if  put  ashore  during  night,  they  would  have  had  to  wander  the 
fltreeta,  homeless  and  exposed  to  the  chill  of  the  nighL 

Thcae  were  points  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to  rouse  the  paa« 
teogen  to  opposition,  and  Mr.  S.  protested  in  strong  terms  against  such 
an  arrangement.  Id  thi.s  he  was  joined  by  all  the  passengers  unani- 
mously. After  the  hardships  and  unfavourable  weather  we  had  endured, 
we  fancied  the  pleasure  we  should  experience  in  placing  our  feet  on  terra 
firma. 

I  soon  released  my  friends  from  their  apprehensions ;  Captain  S.  had 
hci'ii  attentive  to  me  from  my  first  .irrival  on  board — the  tntrrf  to  bis 
cabin  was  permitted  me — a  great  honour  on  board  of  our  wooden  fabric, 
where  the  captain  rcigng  supreme ;  and  early  in  the  evening  he,  unsoli* 
cited,  conirnuiiicntvd  to  mc,  that  however  anxious  he  might  feel  to  lose 
not  a  Miinutv  at  Madeira,  being  already  three  days  behind  bia  usual  time 
of  arrival,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  contrary  gales  we  had  met,  be 
■liuiild  ciMihidcr  it  an  act  approaching  to  inhumanity  to  land  his  poor  in*  { 
valid*  during  ni^lit  time. 

I  liastonvd  to  communicate  the  pleasing  news,  that  the  passengers 
would  not  be  lamled  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  soon  spread 
over  the  wbuli-  vessel,  and  good  feeling  was  restored.  Whether  we 
should  linve  time  to  go  on  shore,  remained  a  question,  the  decision  of 
which  wc  left  to  circumstances. 

The  weullier  runmiucd  in  fretful  humour — now  bright  clear  moonshine 
Uirvw  its  pair  \\^\\\.  un  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  small  islands,  called  the 
Desertns,  against  which  the  agitated  waves  broke  with  great  fury,  anc 
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this  succeeded  darkness  rendered  visible  by  the  white  foam  of  the  surf 
OD  the  beach. 

Our  packet  was  progressing  steadily  ;  during  a  favourable  moment, 
when  the  moon  shone  bright  "  The  Chao."  one  of  the  three  Desertas, 
was  lying  apparently  close  on  our  starboard  side. 

All  of  us  came  to  the  resolution  of  rising  very  early,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  if  such  should  offer  to  us,  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Madeira  the  next  morning. 

Nov.  la. — The  report  of  a  cannon  awoke  me  during  the  night.  My 
watch  shewed  mc  it  was  only  half- past  two  o'clock.  I  hastened  never- 
theless  on  the  deck.  A  splendid  moon  transformed  night  almost  to 
day.  We  were  close  to  Funchal ;  its  white  houses  were  rendered  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  the  moon's  reflected  rays.  The  reports  of  the  giin 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  signal  from  our  packet,  was  however  not  repealed 
from  the  shore,  and  the  steamer  stood  off  again.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night — the  moon  sinking  rapidly  at  the  western  horizon,  did  not  lessen 
the  brilliancy  of  the  southern  constellations,  and  Sirius  looked  like  a 
little  moon  itself. 

I  returned  to  my  birth,  and  attempted  to  compose  myself  to  sleep 
again;  but  found  it  impossible — many  others  seemed  to  share  my  fate; 
at  least  the  walking  up  and  down  on  the  spar-deck,  spoke  of  restless 
spirits.  I  arose  and  dressed,  and,  though  only  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  went  up  to  join  the  other  passengers.  The  moon  had  set,  the  stars 
shone  however  with  greater  brightness. 

We  were  standing  again  for  Funchal  roads,  then  perhaps  live  miles 
distant  from  us.  Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  seeing  his  signal 
answered,  the  captain,  on  nearing  the  shore,  ordered  a  blue  light  to  be 
burnt,  and  a  rocket  to  be  sent  into  the  air.  The  effect  was  very  pretty, 
but  they  did  not  produce  the  desired  result.  All  remained  hushed  in 
silence,  excepting  the  hum  of  those  who  stood  around  us.  Madeira  ap- 
peared a  blackish  line,  the  mountains  being  cupped  with  clouds.  A 
solitary  light  shewed  itself  occasionally  like  the  twinkling  of  a  star.  I 
watched  the  eastern  horizon  ;  a  glance  in  that  direction,  and  the  appa- 
rently reduced  size  of  the  stars,  announced  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Madeira  resembled  one  dark  mass  of  mountains,  rising  in  the  centre  to 
its  highest  summit  A  thick  black  cloud  hovered  over  it,  and  formed  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  eastern  glare.  We  now  began  to  discern 
the  houses  on  the  beach,  and  the  character  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  single  objects  ;  now  the  edge  of  thai  dark  cloud 
which  enveloped  the  mountain-peak,  received  a  golden  tinge,  it  might 
have  been  the  reflection  from  those  eastern  light  clouds,  the  heralds  of 
the  rising  sun,  which  at  this  moment  showed  its  orb  above  the  watery 
horizon.  As  if  by  magic,  the  objects  before  enveloped  in  uncertain 
lights  on  the  horizon  part  of  the  mountaiu-side,  rose  now  in  strong  out- 
lines. I  observed  two  fiery  balls,  just  above  that  dark  cloud  which  still 
held  the  summit  of  the  mountain  fast  in  bondage.  A  minute  more, 
and  a  fairy  building,  carried  on  the  top  of  the  cloud,  rose  into  sight  I 
Between  two  white  towers  appeared  a  large  portal  crowned  with  a  cross ; 
it  was  Nossa  Scnhora  do  Monte,  glistening  like  a  fairy  dream  through 
the  mist  which  enveloped  the  other  objects. 

How  splendid  those  partial  illuminations,  which  from  time  to  timo 
brought  an  abyss,  frowning  in  its  dark  colours,  or  a  Lilliputian  building, 
surrounded  with  vines,  on  the  hill-side  in  our  view!     "The  naked  eye 
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was  not  yet  able  to  diicern  the  building  on  sbore,  but  with  the  aid  of 

a  glass  we  could  observe  that  all  was  bustle. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  had  been  hitherto  retarded.  Now  that  day- 
light illuminated  the  top  of  the  mountains,  though  apparent  darknns 
still  reigned  in  the  valleys,  the  steam  was  put  on  again,  and  the  "  Clyde  " 
resembled  gome  race-horse  put  to  its  mettle. 

The  deck  was  crowded  with  passengers.  The  sun  might  have  been 
five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  when  I  beheld  a  spectacle,  the  beauty  of 
which  has  deeply  impressed  itself  on  my  memory.  I  saw  a  high  summit 
to  the  westward  of  Funchal,  rising  in  the  clouds,  enveloped  in  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  The  dark  abysses  on  one  side,  the  fairy  white  buildings 
which  appeared  to  us  so  small  when  viewed  at  that  distance,  so  greatly 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  aspect,  that  my  eyes  appeared  riveted  to  the 
scene. 

The  bay  of  Funchal  stretches  from  east  to  west,  and  is  formed  by  two 
cliffs ;  on  its  western  point  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pico,  and  Punta  da 
Cruz ;  on  the  east,  by  Cape  GarajaO,  which  is  known  to  English  sailors 
as  the  "  Brazenhcad."  It  forma  the  eastern  horn  of  the  bay ;  and  as 
vessels  from  Europe  generally  approach  from  this  side,  it  is  an  object  of 
great  attraction  to  sailors.  The  town  stretches  along  the  bay,  and  is 
about  a  mile  in  extent.  It  has  an  aspect  so  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
liab  towns,  that  at  the  first  glance  it  speaks  of  foreign  land. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  is  the  Loo-rock,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay.  The  huge  black  mass  appears  to  have  been  separated 
from  the  mainland.  It  is  now  crowned  with  a  fort  which  occupies  the 
whole  space  of  its  summit;  beyond  its  precincts  are  steep  cliffs,  washed 
by  the  ocean.  A  crane  which  stood  boldly  out  in  relief,  induces  roe  to 
believe,  that  the  garrison  is  obliged  to  hoist  ammunition  and  provisions 
direct  from  the  boats  into  the  fort  Whether  the  garrison,  and  their 
occasional  visitors,  have  an  easier  mode  of  reaching  the  eagle's  nest,  I 
know  not,  A  number  of  black  cannons,  pointed  towards  the  harbour 
and  town,  spoke  as  if  the  motto  of  the  fort  was  that  of  the  Scotch 
thistle. 

We  were  now  close  in  to  the  town,  and  I  was  conjecturing  the  reason 
why  we  were  not  yet  surrounded  by  shore  boats.  A  last,  a  single  boat, 
a  flag  at  its  stern,  was  pushed  off  from  shore,  and  approached  us ; 
it  was  the  health  officer's  or  the  pratique  boat :  still  no  other  boat  came 
near  us ;  it  was  vexatious.  A  notification  stuck  up  in  a  prominent  part 
of  the  vessel,  informed  us  that  we  should  remain  until  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  roads,  and  we  had  consequently  come  to  the  determination 
of  making  the  best  use  of  that  time.  Our  spy-glasses  were  anxiously 
directed  towards  the  shore.  The  non-arrival  of  the  oflScer  of  customs 
prevented  any  communication  with  iu  At  last  we  saw  that  formidable 
personage  approaching.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  shore  boats  to  fol- 
low his  train,  and  scarcely  was  he  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  when 
a  crowd  of  small  boats  followed  him,  each  of  them  eager  to  be  the  first 
alongside.  These  boats  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance  ;  the  sterns  arc 
gaudily  coloured,  and  over  the  bow  is  a  high  projecting  horn,  bent  some- 
what backwards.  There  was  now  a  fair  scrambling  among  the  passen-| 
gers,  who  was  to  be  the  first  in  the  boat,  iind  a  busy  scene  followed,  td' 
reach  the  ladder  in  order  to  descend  to  the  boats.  That  bustle  was 
much  increased  by  the  crying  of  the  boatmen,  whom,  from  their  gestures 
and  high-raised  voices,   a  stranger   would  consider   to  be  at  dagger* 
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drawing.  We  had  jiut  descended  and  lecured  a  boat,  two  ladies  bein^  in 
our  compaoy,  and  our  boatmen  on  the  point  of  Rtretching  out  to  reach 
the  sbore  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  when  the  voice  of  that  important 
pemonage,  the  custom-house  officer,  resounded  from  the  companion- 
ladder,  that  if  any  boatmen  dared  to  reach  the  shore  before  him,  the 
bo*t  would  be  put  under  arrest.  Curses  loud  and  deep  followed  this 
iDDouncement,  but  our  boatmen  were  obli^d  to  submit  to  the  command, 
ud  they  were  Wing  on  their  oars  until  the  mustachioed  senhor  had 
passed  us.  He  executed  his  threat  towards  one  of  the  boats,  which  less 
obedient  to  his  commands  had  preceded  him.  The  surf  was  by  no 
means  very  heavy ;  nevertheless  the  landing  was  rendered  difficult  in 
consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  shore,  which  does  not  slope  gently, 
but  is  aimoct  perpendicular,  and  is  a  shingle  beach,  consisting  of  rolled 
pebbles.  Some  management  is  therefore  necessary.  The  stem  of  the 
boat  is  first  put  towards  the  shore,  and  the  moment  watched  when  the 
turf  is  not  too  heavy  ;  the  boatmen  now  jump  in  the  water,  and  the  next 
heavy  nuige  carries  the  boat  high  up  on  the  bank,  the  men  assisting  in 
dragging  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  next  wave,  and  the  passengers  jump 
ashore.  Seldom  does  any  one  escape  a  severe  ducking,  the  waves  some- 
time* break  right  over  the  stem,  and  give  an  unwelcome  bath  to  those 
there  seated. 

Arrived  on  the  beach,  we  observed  a  number  of  oxen,  yoked  to  a 
board  which  was  no  doubt  to  serve  in  lieu  of  a  sleigh,  lliey  stood 
close  to  the  shore-boats  which  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  The 
owners  of  these  singular  conveyances,  were  in  expectation  of  being  hired 
to  convey  the  luggage  of  the  passengers  to  their  residences.  Provided 
with  a  pole  which  had  a  sharp  point  of  iron  at  its  end,  and  which  was 
the  substitute  for  a  whip ;  they  surrounded  us,  and  offered  their  services 
in  a  most  clamorous  voice.  Beyond  were  a  number  of  men  with  palan- 
keens, and  hammocks, interspersed  with  riders  on  prancing  steeds;  each 
me  loud  in  praise  of  the  steed  he  rode,  as  the  quickest  and  surest  in  the 
iiland;  and  which  was  offered  at  a  moderate  price  for  hire.  My  com- 
pinioD,  who,  from  his  bearing  and  mustachio,  presented  a  military  ap- 
pearance, was  raised  at  once  five  steps  in  the  military  scale,  by  being 
addressed  as  general  The  horses  though  not  high,  possess  a  fine  action 
lad  good  exterior.     I  was  informed  they  were  of  Arabic  breed. 

A  number  of  little  urchins  offered  their  services  as  ciceroni ;  the  most 
of  them  ipeke  broken  English.  We  selected  one  to  conduct  us  to  the 
rooveot.  We  found  the  streets  steep  and  very  narrow;  being  paved 
litb  roundeil  pebbles  of  the  size  of  a  fowl's  egg  ;  they  are  hurtful  to  the 
fwt  on  walking  over  them. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  island,  where  a  plain  of  any  extent  is 
nknewn,  renders  the  use  of  carriages  impracticable,  and  the  streets  are 
etuequently  only  calculated  for  passengers  and  horsemen.  Their  steep- 
DIM  contributed  to  their  cleanliness ;  every  shower  produces  its  rills 
«Ueti  sweep  off  all  rubbish.  This,  however,  is  deposited  by  the  water 
Mar  the  edge  of  the  beach,  whence  human  hands  at  least  do  not  remove 
i,  and  the  odour  along  the  shore  is  consequently  anything  but  fragrant. 
The  booM*  are  seldom  above  one  story  in  height,  and  being  white- 
vwticd,  they  convey  the  idea  of  cleanliness.  They  are  not  roofed,  but 
nd  genemlly  in  a  gasabo  or  belvedere,  which  rises  above  the  buiUling, 
n4  tflbrda  a  fine  prospect  of  the  harbour,  and  beyond  it  to  the  offing. 
TbtM  turrets  or  lorrinhat  are  firnt  resorted  to  in  the  morning,  to  see  if 
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any  vessel  has  arrived  in  the  offing  during  night.  The  arrival  of 
a  ship  forms  an  era  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  every  day  life.  Beg- 
gars of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  followed  us  in  numbers,  increasing  like 
a  snow  ball  with  every  step  we  advanced,  and  begging  us  for  the  love  a( 
God  and  the  holy  virgin  to  relieve  their  necessities.  The  population 
appeared  certainly  a  ragged  set,  though,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  w« 
meet  the  (idalgo  in  tropical  attire,  and  with  a  firm  step. 

We  passed  the  cathedral ;  it  lays  some  claim  to  architecture.  The 
high  altar  was  richly  adorned  with  numerous  festoons  of  flowem,  do 
doubt  remaining  from  AU  Saints'-day.  Garlands  of  various  dcscriptioni 
surrounded  the  side-altnrs.  The  building  has  no  ceiling,  and  the  beaiiii 
which  form  the  roof  are  visible,  which  interfere  much  with  the  impres- 
sion, the  interior  would  otherwise  convey,  when  seen  from  the  nare 
of  the  church. 

A  large  building,  its  architecture  bespeaking  its  southern  structure,  to 
which  a  pretty  garden  was  attached,  raised  our  admiration  in  conse- 
quence of  its  neatness,  and  the  numerous  arbours  of  grape-vines  and 
orange-trees.  It  is  certainly  splendid  to  see  those  beautiful  orange- 
trees  laden  with  their  golden  fruit,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  leaves,  and  snow-white  blossoms.  In  Madeira,  as  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  blossoms  white  as  snow,  and  fruits  of  golden  hue,  adorn  the 
same  tree.  We  arrived  too  late  in  the  year  to  enjoy  the  lusciousMa- 
deira  nmscatel  grape.  Here,  however,  a  few  appeared  to  be  preserved 
for  special  purposes,  perhaps  for  the  celebration  of  a.  file  in  the  family. 
They  were  wrapped  in  white  muslin  coatings,  and  we  could  only  judg« 
of  their  size  by  the  bulk,  the  muslin  rendered  them  forbidden  fruit  to 
the  sparrows  and  other  rapacious  birds,  who  love  to  indulge  in  the  nectar. 

The  nunnery  of  Santa  Cljra  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  town.  W« 
entered  through  a  gateway  into  the  court,  which  was  almost  filled  witk 
crippled  and  maimed ;  a  crazy  flight  of  steps  led  us  into  the  buildings 
and  the  audience-room,  where  we  were  told,  one  of  the  nuns  would  come 
to  us,  to  the  double  grating.  We  were,  however,  led  into  tlie  adjoining 
room,  where  we  found  some  of  our  friends  already  occupied  in  buying 
flowers.  This  nunnery  is  famed  for  the  elegance  of  the  flowers  which 
the  nuns  make  out  of  feathers.  Some  arc  made  with  so  much  neatness 
and  are  such  close  imitations  of  nature  that  without  close  in8pectio% 
they  might  deceive  even  a  botanist. 

We  found  two  nuns  behind  the  grating ;  the  flowers  were  given 
through  the  wicket,  and  placed  by  one  of  the  servants  for  our  selection 
on  a  wooden  table.  Their  prices  are  marked,  and  there  is  no  bargain* 
ing.  If  tlie  labour  be  considered,  and  that  all  they  get,  is  for  their  bene* 
fit  and  charitable  works,  the  prices  will  not  be  found  extravagant. 

The  number  of  passengers,  who,  equally  as  anxious  as  ourselves  lo 
possess  a  petuie  from  the  fairy  isle,  thronged  the  room,  rendered  assi»t« 
ance  necessary,  and  two  more  nuns  appeared.  No  veils  hide  their  face*; 
three  of  the  four  which  we  now  saw,  would  no  doubt  have  proved  mora 
interesting,  had  their  features  been  covered  with  triple  veils,  at  least 
imagination  might  have  fancied  beauty  under  these  bulwarks  of  convent 
propriety  :  but  the  sweet  face  of  the  fourth,  so  pale,  and  still  so  hand- 
»omc;  that  beautiful  figure  which  even  the  convent  dress  could  not  de> 
prive  of  its  symmetry,  would  have  attracted  all  eyes,  whether  behind  the 
walls  of  the  cloister,  niider  the  avenue  of  orunge-trees,  or  m  the  gay, 
I'arinian  saloon. 
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The  cbapel  which  is  attached  to  the  nunnery  is  not  without  interest ; 
it  is  lined  with  a  kind  of  glazed  porcelain  ;  a  double  grating  separates 
the  nuns  from  the  congregation.  It  was  adorned  witli  numerous  gar- 
lands, and  on  every  shrine  were  some  bouciuels  of  natural  flowers,  com- 
posed of  roses  and  geraniums.  We  returned  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  crossed  the  Terreiro  da  Se  (the  bishop's  square),  a  fine 
open  place,  with  four  parallel  lines  of  trees.  They  consisted  of  chestnut- 
trees  and  oaks;  the  offsprings  of  a  southern  clime  were  iotermixed  with 
the  children  of  our  northern  forests,  the  image  of  strength  and  decision. 

The  market-place  presented  a  fair  aspect,  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  lay 
aside  of  those  from  Europe.  Oranges  and  apples,  guavas  and  pears, 
bananas  and  peaches,  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  were  eagerly  offered  for 
tale.  The  finest  European  vegetables,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  potatoes, 
free  of  the  epidemic  disease,  huge  pumpkins,  and  the  more  delicate 
Tegetable  marrow,  were  lying  in  the  market-hall,  awaiting  purchasers. 

I  hastened  to  -Mr.  Stoddart's  house,  her  Britannic  majesty's  consul,  so 
Hell  known  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  with  which  every  visitor  is 
received.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Stoddart's  acquaintance 
in  Earope.  The  name  of  "  the  consul "  appears  to  belong  to  him  par 
atdUnce.  I  merely  mentioned  this  word  to  my  cicerone  who  imuie- 
dialely  started  off  and  conducted  me  to  my  destination.  His  house  is 
large  and  handsome ;  the  rooms  are  of  a  height  and  size  seldom  found 
even  in  palaces  in  England,  and  their  great  height  contributes  conse- 
queullj  to  an  agreeable  freshness. 

The  residence  of  the  governor  is  by  no  means  handsome ;  it  is  a  long 
building  which  some  ten  years  since  had  the  honour  of  being  white- 
vished,  and  stands  now  much  in  need  of  a  renewal  of  that  operation, 
h  must,  however,  command  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  o£Bng. 
The  citadel,  called  the  Peak-castle,  a  square,  darkish  fort,  lies  on  a  hill 
to  the  north  of  the  town. 

While  at  Mr.  Stoddart's  house,  as  I  was  looking  on  the  square  in 
of  a  huge  building,  I  believe  it  is  a  college  "  out  of  use,"  for  the 
was  growing  on  its  pavement,  the  sound  of  gay  guitars,  the 
tbkliog  of  triangles  and  the  burden  of  a  Portuguese  song,  in  chorus, 
nruck  my  ear.  The  sound  approached  near,  and  I  saw  a  procession 
Wore  me.  At  the  head  walked  an  elderly  man,  still  robust  in  appear- 
ance, a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  carrying  a  brown  bag  on  bis  bend;  a 
tall  youag  woman  leading  a  matron,  both  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  but 
the  younger  only,  carrying  a  burden  similar  to  the  old  man  ;  six  men 
with  guitars,  three  abreast,  and  two  boys  with  triangles  followed ;  and 
raging  a  Portuguese  song,  several  men  likewise  with  burdens  on  their 
bead,  closed  the  procession,  all  having  long  brown  sticks  in  their  hands. 
I  was  still  wondering  what  it  might  signify,  when  my  kind  friend  Mr. 
ftoddart  entered  and  informed  me  that  it  was  a  mudanga,  or  a  change 
af  Tnidenoe.  The  long  walking-sticks  signified  no  doubt  that  they 
daagtd  Iheir  former  residence  for  a  more  mountainous  district. 

At  no  time  did  I  feel  the  disadvantage  of  being  allowed  so  short  a 
liBe  to  refoain  on  land,  more  than  on  the  present  occasion.  Mow  I 
ibaaU  hare  been  delighted  to  visit  those  mountains,  those  cliffs,  and 
ntfvfalls  I  The  delicious  climate  only  during  certain  seasons  given  to 
■Mca  fluctuations,  renders  Madeira  an  eligible  spot  for  invalids.  The 
fivila  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  cultivated  alike  with 
;  and  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  European  residents,  render  a 
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lojouni  there  most  delightful.  The  water  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
abundant ;  on  the  coast,  fish  is  plentiful,  and  to  use  Coleridge's  words 
"  the  myrtle,  the  geranium,  the  rose,  and  the  violet  grow  on  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  left  is  the  boon  prodigality  of  primitive  nature." 

The  corral  or  curral  of  Madeira,  which  lies  a  few  miles  north  west- 
ward from  Funchal,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  the 
world.  Captain  Owen  describes  it  as  an  immense  valley,  completely 
surrounded  by  hills,  whose  sides  are  literally  perpendicular,  in  no  part 
being  less  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  Around  part  of  these  clifb  is  a 
narrow  road,  leading  to  the  garden-houses  and  country  plantations,  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide.  On  riding  along  the 
curral,  it  seems  like  an  unfathomable  abyss,  filled  only  by  clouds  and 
vapours  rolling  in  constant  motion  over  each  other. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte,  looking  so 
beautifully,  when  the  glances  of  the  sun  illumined  its  cupolas,  surrounded 
with  fleecy  clouds,  hovering  on  the  side  of  the  mouutoin.  Coleridge 
says  it  is  the  neatest  church  in  the  island,  and  being  situated  on  a  ter- 
race, just  half  up  the  mountain's  breast,  commands  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting views  in  the  world. 

I  scarcely  need  observe  that  the  famed  Madeira  wine  is  cultivated 
here,  and  forms  the  great  commercial  importance  of  the  place,  but  if 
the  enormous  quantity  be  considered  which  annually  is  imported  into 
England  alone,  it  will  become  evident,  that  not  half  the  wine  which  i* 
sold  under  the  name  of  Madeira,  is  genuine. 

The  population  of  Madeira  was  considered  in  I8S6  to  amount  to 
103,000  inhabitants;  thu  number  of  English  at  present  residing  in  the 
island  amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred. 

It  became,  however,  lirae  to  bid  adieu  to  this  fairy  isle,  keeping  the 
cnptnin'a  words  full  in  mind,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  admiralty  agent, 
and  as  I  observed  that  at  the  end  of  our  breakfast,  he  buckled  on  his 
sword,  1  thought  it  high  time  to  get  a  conveyance  to  our  "Clyde,"  which 
pufting  away  at  the  distance  of  a  mite  from  shore,  was  still  lying  off  and 
un,  surrounded  by  a  whole  fleet  of  small  craft,  now  following  her,  do« 
avoiding  the  leviathan  when  she  bore  down  upon  them. 

1  found  it  difficult  to  get  on  board ;  boats  with  oranges,  onions,  and 
other  vcgi'tablcs,  and  pears  ;  others  loaded  with  canaries,  bullfinches,  and 
artificial  flowers,  thronged  around  the  companion-ladder,  so  that  I  found 
inyNolf  ultimately  obliged  to  use  the  oar  to  force  a  way  through  the  boats 
which  were  beleaguering  the  vessel. 

'I'lie  admiralty  agent  soon  followed  roe ;  and  he  had  scarcely  put  his 
fool  on  (lock,  when  the  captain  ordered  the  steam  to  be  increased,  and 
the  head  of  the  vessel  to  be  directed  to  the  offing. 

This  was  the  last  moment  for  our  beleaguers  to  dispose  of  their  frnits  J 
■nd  birds ;  and  the  price  fell  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  thefl 
nuirket.  Canaries  which  were  not  to  be  sold  a  short  time  previously  for^ 
Ins  than  five  shillings,  were  now  ofi^cred  for  two  shillings,  the  cage  in- 
cluded. Baskets  with  fruits,  for  which  four  shillings  was  demanded^a 
wvre  bought  for  one  shilling.  The  cheapest  bargains  were  made  whilal 
ihp  itcnmer  was  getting  under  way,  and  the  purchased  articles  were 
liHiiU-d  up  by  ropes. 

'I'lio  hoadluDiU  which,  while  still  in  the  roads,  were  hidden  by  the 
•"■II  liigh  clilT*  from  the  bay  of  Funchal,  hove  now  in  sight.     The  small  _ 
1  of  Camera  do  Lobos  with  its  Utile  church  Ues  about  five  mil 
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the  wcitward  of  Fuochal.  It  is  interesting  as  being  the  spot  wberc  the 
Portuguese  discoverers  first  made  their  kuiding  in  1 420.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  the  cliffs  begin  to  rise  rapidlj,  and  form  Cap«  Gira,  the 
loftiest  headland  of  the  island ;  its  height  being  estimated  at  one  thooaaod 
six  hundred  feeL  I  admired  a  cascade,  which,  at  the  height  of  toax  to 
five  hundred  feet,  precipitated  itself  into  the  ocean. 

We  remained  on  deck  until  all  vestiges  of  the  land,  even  the  "—■■j' 
of  the  high  Pico,  had  sunk  into  the  ocean. 

We  soon  after  fell  again  into  our  old  routine ;  the  weather  was  fine 
and  the  wind  favourable,  and  we  hoped  to  meet  the  trade  wind  in  a  tew 
days.  This  wind  blows  generally  from  the  east,  varj-ing  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  points  to  the  northward  or  southward. 

We  saw  the  first  flying-fish  on  Sunday,  the  16th.  These  were  the  har- 
bingers of  a  tropical  climate ;  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  now  began  t« 
drMS  in  West  Indian  attire,  white  jackets  and  pantaloons,  the  nedi  d  la 
Byron. 

We  passed  to-day  (the  1  Uth)  the  tn^tc  of  cancer ;  the  general  cere- 
mony on  that  event,  which  has  been  transferred  from  the  line  to  the 
tropics,  for  those  who  do  not  cross  the  equator,  had  become  obsolete — 
at  least  Captain  S.  did  not  permit  the  diversion,  much  to  our  rexation. 
We,  who  bad  received  the  ducking  oat  of  full  backets  oo  former  occ^ 
sions,  felt  almost  sorry  that  so  many  should  cran  tile  threshold  of  the 
tropics  without  being  initialed. 

We  could  not  pride  ourselves  npon  a  prosperous  voyage ;  it  eom- 
menced  to  rain  on  the  1 6th,  and  the  wind  loroed  against  us,  and  so  it 
lasted  until  the  19th. 

The  life  on  board  becomes  monotonous ;  some  pass  their  time  in  play- 
ing cards,  whilst  the  Spaniards  are  gambling  and  smoking ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  greater  part  in  listlessnen.  The  privilege  was  accorded  to  ne 
one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ladies'  saloon,  which  can  only  he  granted, 
if  six  votes  or  two-tliirds  of  ihe  number  of  lady  passengers  are  given  for 
the  admission  of  a  gentleman  who  has  neither  wife,  mother,  nor  sister 
among  the  fair  ones.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  cousins  are  included, 
otherwise  Scotch  relationships  might  be  of  some  avaiL  I  found  the 
greater  part  lounging  on  the  sofas,  having  a  book  in  their  hand,  but 
whether  they  really  read  it,  or  held  it  only  for  form  sake,  I  will  not  say. 
A  lady  confessed  to  me  the  other  day  that,  to  her  feelings,  nothing  was 
more  repugnant  than  to  be  shut  up  with  a  number  of  her  own  sex. 
They  could  not  play  cards  to  prevent  ennui,  and  avoiding  Cbarybdis  they 
generally  fell  into  the  Scylla  of  slander. 

Sunday,  the  23d  of  November. — We  had  divine  service  this  morning 
at  the  u»ual  hour. 

The  afternoon  was  beautiful ;  the  great  blue  arch  of  heaven  spread 
above  us  so  serene  and  so  calm,  as  if  it  could  never  be  stormy  there. 
The  vast  awning,  white  as  snow,  and  imparting  an  idea  of  coolness,  if 
stretched  fore  and  afV,  and  in  easy  attitude,  some  reclining,  others 
stretched  on  cushions,  the  passengers  inhale  the  pure  breeze.  The 
mighty  paddle-wheels  have  the  only  busy  look  on  board ;  the  crew  in 
their  clean  white  dress,  lie  in  groups  on  the  fore-deck,  some  reading, 
some  talking  over  "  old  yams."  And  now  the  sun  approaches  the 
western  horizon.  How  different  is  this  sublime  scene  under  the  tropics, 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  own  northern  climates !  Tnose 
beautiful  cloads,  which  rise  above  the  western  horizon,  aAer  the  sun 
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vanishes  where  water  and  sky  appear  to  unite,  are  so  fantastic  in  their 
•hape,  that  one  walches  thcra  every  time  with  renewed  pleasure.  We 
thought  to-day  we  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  suddenly  appearing,  as  if  it  were 
by  magic,  on  the  western  horizon  ;  first  one,  and  in  the  next  moment 
ten,  nay  twenty-  The  illusion  was  so  perfect  that  many  glasses  were 
direclod  (oward's  it,  and  the  forecaflle  was  filled  with  passengers,  to  wit- 
ness I  his  peculiar  spectacle.  Lofty  chains  of  mountains  rose  behind  the 
fl<>et,  hero  and  there  broken,  and  the  setting  sun  throwing  his  parting 
rays  on  their  precipices. 

And  how  shall  I  describe  the  scene  which  followed,  when  night  had 
hrf>kru  in  upon  u-<,  the  canopy  of  heaven  clustered  with  stars,  scarcely  a 
brentli  of  wind  stirring,  the  sea  perfectly  calm,  and  each  star  reflecting 
ilK  iuinije  in  the  glassy  mirror  1  I  have  spent  many  a  night  on  the  ocean, 
in  calm  sand  storms,  but  such  a  sublime  scene  I  never  witnessed  before. 
Our  vensel  propelled  by  mighty  steam,  ploughed  her  way  through  the 
gIo>«y  nia»»,  the  snow-white  foam  of  the  disturbed  ocean  bubbling 
•gainst  her  bow  ;  each  star  to  the  third  magnitude  might  be  seen  re- 
flected. Those  which  threw  their  image  at  some  distance  from  our 
course,  where  not  even  a  ripple  moved  the  suiface  of  the  ocean,  appeared 
•lendy  and  t\\v<\;  but  far  otherwise  was  it  near  our  floating-house;  here 
it  appoart'd  they  had  met  in  merry  gambols,  or  as  if  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  Oberon's  magic  horn  ! 

Tlifir  i-ouuuon  aim,  to  bathe  in  the  foam  of  our  advancing  vessel,  and 
lo  join  in  ki»se»  when  diving  out  of  it.  Our  course  was  west, — Venus, 
then  an  evening  star,  sljone  with  the  lustre  of  a  little  moon.  The 
lovely  godili'sit,  mure  than  any  other  star,  joined  in  the  merry  dance, 
and  appeared  lo  arise  every  moment  anew  out  of  the  froth  of  the  sea. 

'I'lie  pi-culiar  elTert  was  produced  bv  the  rapid  motion  of  our  steamer 
lliron^li  II  perfect  calm  sea,  which  caused  the  optical  illusion,  as  if  the 
rertectnl  image  of  the  star  were  drawn  towards  the  vessel,  re-appearing 
the  next  munu'iil.  All  of  us  acknowledged  that  we  had  never  witnessed 
a  mure  beautiful  scene,  and  the  more  excitable  of  our  fair  passengers 
were  ill  ecstasy. 

This  night  was  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  splendid  sunrise,  when  off 
Madeira.     The  following  day  was  to  bring  me  to  my  destination. 

Monday,  the  i'Mh  of  November.  The  calm  slill  prevailed  when  we 
came  this  morning  on  deck.  The  high  land  of  Barbados  was  discerned 
about  (en  o'clock,  and  from  this  moment  our  vessel  exhibited  a  scene 
of  commotion.  Our  gangway  was  almost  filled  with  boxes,  portman- 
teaus, and  chests  of  all  descriptions,  with  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of 
Itdiea'  band-boxes. 

At  the  lime  of  luncheon,  we  were  still  too  far  distant  to  recogniie 
objects  ;  but  we  apjiroached  rapidly,  and  all  glas:>cs  were  put  in  requi- 
sition. The  church  of  St.  John,  built  on  a  rock,  which  rises  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sen,  became  a  prominent  object,  and  served 
us  as  a  guide  towards  our  port.  At  three  o'clock  we  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  it,  and  the  ships  at  anchor  in  Carlijle  Bay  were  visible. 

And  now  we  are  surrounded  with  shore  boats  and  gigs,  anxious  faces 
look  for  familiar  features.  Is  Mr.  So-and-so, — is  Miss  A.  B.  on  board  ? 
resounds  from  all  parts.  Some  tawny-looking  beauty  pushes  a  card 
in  your  hand,  recommending  the  Clarence  Hotel,  and  its  corpulent 
■>wner,  Miss   Bel»ey  Austin.      Captain  Marryat  has  rendered  her  im- 
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but  well-grown,  is  rather  meant  to  disengage  your  attention  from  Miss 
Austin's  emissary,  and  she  profits  of  its  interval  to  recommend  Miss 
Lee's  City  Hotel.  The  owners  of  these  establishments  are  sisters,  but 
it  is  whispered  there  is  not  much  love  between  them,  and  they  consider 
each  other  as  rivals.  Miss  Lee's  hotel  is  more  fashionable  than  the 
Clarence,  and,  consequently,  it  is  more  resorted  to.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  wish  to  honour  Miss  Lee's,  have  to  pass  on  their  way  the  Clarence, 
not  without  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  some  pithy  remark  of  the  corpu- 
lent owner,  who  cannot  forget  the  palmy  days  of  former  years,  when 
she  was  the  sought-afler,  from  the  young  middy  to  the  decorated  admi- 
ral ;  and,  I  need  not  say,  she  does  not  bear  sisterly  love  to  the  owner  of 
the  City  hotel. 

I  saw  a  friendly  band  extended  to  me,  and  my  friend  Colonel  A. 
offered  me  a  welcome  in  Barbados.  He  was  anxious  to  conduct  me  to 
the  governor.  Sir  Charles  Grey  ;  and,  as  a  well-manned  giff  awaited  us, 
I  left  a  few  minutes  afterwards  our  floating  hotel,  and  landed  at  Car- 
lisle bay. 

The  governor's  residence  is  about  a  mile  from  town,  and  is  built  on 
rising  ground.  His  excellency  received  me  very  kindly,  and  after  I  had 
told  him  the  nature  of  the  business  which  led  me  to  narbados,  he  pro- 
mised me  his  kind  co-operation,  as  far  as  he  could  to  forward  the  object 
of  my  mission.  1  had  previously  arranged  with  my  colleagtie  that  we 
would  take  up  our  residence  at  the  City  hotel,  until  we  had  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  occupying  the  temporary  residence  which 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  had  assigned  to  us. 

At  my  arrival  at  the  City  hotel,  I  found  confusion  and  clamour  pani- 
mount.  The  greater  number  of  our  fellow-passengers  had  come  ashore 
to  enjoy  the  land  before  the  steamer  continued  her  voyage. 

Here  was  some  unlucky  wight  bargaining  with  an  unreasonable  black 
boy  for  fare  for  bringing  him  ashore,  and  who  was  telling  him  of  dollars 
and  bits,  while  our  fellow  passenger  knew  only  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  A  brown  lassey,  dressed  in  virgin  white,  as  if  it  wanted  a  strong 
contrast  to  set  off  her  dark  complexion,  with  a  kind  of  head-dress  re- 
sembling a  turban,  a  pair  of  large  golden  drops  in  her  ears,  and  a 
smile  on  her  face,  offers  a  selection  of  neat  fancywork,  made  of  the 
seeds  of  a  mimosa,  which  appears  to  be  very  abundant  in  Barbados. 
Baskets,  necklaces,  girdles,  reticules,  are  worked  with  it  in  a  tasty 
manner.  Madeira  and  Fay  al  have  their  flowers  and  feathers  ;  Bermuda 
and  the  Bahamas  their  ehellwork  ;  but  to  Barbados  belongs  the  fancy- 
work,  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  mimosa  virgata ;  and  so  highly,  it  ap- 
pears, is  the  value  which  the  manufacturer  puts  upon  it,  that  the  pur- 
chaser in  no  instance  congratulates  himself  upon  his  cheap  bargain  I 

The  spacious  rooms  were  filled  with  fellow- passengers,  some  regaling 
themselves  with  ice-cream  and  lemonade,  others  enjoying  more  substan- 
tial refreshments.  My  friend  and  myself  had  invited  some  of  our  M- 
low  passengers  to  dine  with  us  ;  and  we  passed  thus  some  happy  hours 
longer  together,  perhaps,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world  ! 

The  boom  of  the  gun  from  the  steamer  announced  that  the  hour  of 
departure  had  arrived ;  and  a  few  moments  afler,  Mr.  H.  and  myself 
were  left  alone  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  City  hotel. 


BRIAN  aLINN; 
M,  UJCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

ST   TBB  AtrmOB  OF  "  WILD   BFOBTS  OK  TBS    WEST.' 


WITH    AX    ILLDBTKATlaW     BT    LBBCH. 
CHAFTXB    XJCtT. 

'  CBOAScm. — Ovr  pockcu  are  Um,  and  BoiMr  we  iira«  here." 

rh*  Good-maturtd  Man. 
"  Ah  I  Mm  joar  ejet, 
Wboc  the  ponr  IihiimIim  iIuTeiing  fnnAUi  lies. 
8k«  OKC  pwlnri,  m  vilhg*  plenty  bl«•^ 
Has  vcpt  St  tain  of  iaaoeeMB  4i«treM  ; 
Her  Uio^eit  looks  tiic  CMt^e  ua^t  adorn, 
Svrct  ■•  tlw  pnmnMe  peep*  beneath  the  tlinm  : 
Hot  httlomH!  htr  Crienda,  h«r  virtue  flnl." 

The  Deterled  ViOage. 

Ai.THOt'OB  the  gentle  reader  may  consider  it  a  greater  liberty  than 
we  are  by  authorial  latitude  and  prescriptive  right  warrantetl  in 
taking,  we  must  bring  him  back  to  the  worst  circle  of  acquaintance! 
that,  as  we  opine,  be  bad  ever  been  introduced  to,  and  request  hin 
to  favour  us  for  an  hour  with  his  company  at  the  Fortune  of 
War. 

We  left  the  captain  adding  an  important  poslscripium  to  bis  de> 
spatch,  and  the  Pet  communicating,  as  a  good  husband  should,  to 
Jlrs.  Iluggiiisat  the  bar-fire,  the  Early  One's  discovery,  with  a  detail 
of  l^Iary  Hargriive's  treachery — while  deep  was  the  indignation 
r:«'hich  that  virtuous  and  exemplary  lady  exhibited,  when  the  fight- 
ing man  had  concluded  this  narrative  of  woman's  falsehood. 

"  Veil,  Ben,  1  declares  it 's  my  reg'lar  opinion  that  honesty  '• 
wniiished  from  the  vorld.  Here,  in  the  mornin',  ve  vere  robbed  of 
I  tlirt-e  flimsies  by  that  circumwenting  willnin  they  calls  the  Bouncer ; 
[and  then,  in  the  arternoon.  Poll  fights  a  cross,  and  throws  us  over 
tviti)  an  ungratitudc  that  makes  von  ashamed  to  be  called  a  voman. 
jVat  's  to  be  done  now  f  The  Captain's  matter,  I  s'pose,  vUl  scarce 
V'come  ofTi"" 

"  I  thinks  it  must,  and  vill,"  returned  the  Pet.  "  But,  as  it 's  a 
thing  wot  requires  unkimmon  risk  and  leariness,  I  'm  determined  to 
sec  my  vay  clear,  Sal,  before  I  runs  the  chance  of  scragging.  Whish  ) 
the  Captam  calls.  If  I  assists — vy,  as  it 's  a  new  adwenture  alto- 
^ther,  ve  must  make  another  bargain.  1  'm  vide  avake,  my  tulip — 
nd,  as  we're  wame<l  out  by  the  landlord,  and  the  license  is  safe  to 
CO,  if  I  can  git  ye  a  snug  sitting  down  in  the  country,  vy,  a»  we're 
nurty  veil  known  in  town,  that  would  be  the  ticket." 

Known,  indeetl,  they  were  extensively.  There  was  not  a  prison  in 

Ihc  niftropolis,  criminal  or  debtor,  in  which  a  probation  had  not  been 

jUmlergone  by  Mr.  Huggins;  and,  touching  the  dietary  and  disd- 

rvilioe  of  the  1  louse  of  Correction,  the  Pet's  lady  could  have  given 

thentic  infornialiun  to  the  curious  in  gaol  statistics. 

•.  Wildjnan,  having  in  brief  and  snip-shajte  style  apprized  his 
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patron  of  the  increasini;  difficulties  atteoduit  on  the  defictfe  a&ir 
which  had  occasioned  hi^  preaent  visit  to  the  Modem  Bobylsn,  mai 
pointed  out  the  imperatire  demand  for  an  iinii— »ii  and  taanBdiate 
supply  of  the  circulating  medium,  reposed  after  Us  iaboor ;  and,  aa 
he  discussed,  at  the  same  time,  a  rrpienislied  tHinbler  of  his  fvroor. 
ite  beverage — namelj,  two-water  grog— be  held  rammanion  with 
himself  on  the  state  of  affairs  gCDerallr. 

'■  Ropes-end  me  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  things  dont  look  ao  sqnalljri 
that  I  have  half  a  mind  to  up  helm,  and  quit  the  chase  aft  oooe.  I 
have  made  the  land  safe  enouijh  alreadj ;  and,  with  a  ttmg  barboar 
under  tnj  lee,  why  should  I  stand  out  to  sea  again?  Whether  I  do 
the  present  trick  or  not,  2klr.  Hunagate  's  in  my  power  ;  bat  it  woald 
be  my  interest  to  get  him  deeper  in  it  stiD.  Were  this  yoonker  done 
for — damme ! — I  could  then  make  any  terms  I  pleased  with  the 
schipper  at  the  Priory.  I  hate  this  Irishman  in  my  heart — and  I 
know  that  he  gives  me  a  siooere  return ;  (or  we  fed  to  ooe  aiw 
other  like  cat  and  terrier."  He  rose  to  light  his  pipe  ;  and,  j 
at  the  shattered  mirror  which  ornamented  the  space  abore  I 
tel-piece,  the  halo  round  his  eye.  which  still  remained 
recalled  the  rencounter  at  the  Gloucester  Coiee  House  vindiclavcly 
to  his  recollection. 

"  No  \"  and  he  swore  a  fearful  oath ;  "  1 11  never  start  tack  or  sheet 
until  I  'm  fairly  alongside,  and  repay  the  rlemest  knocfc'dawn  nan 
ever  got  from  a  stripling  he  dcsfrised,  by  a  home-tfanut  that  will 
square  yards  between  us.  and  for  ever.  Bat  bereoomes  a  pal  I  think 
I  can  rely  on ;  and,  now  that  the  girl  has  played  lu  false,  I  must  try 
it  strong  upon  the  fighting  man,  and  see  if  be  woa't  go  hJdves  in  the 
adventure." 

The  colloquy  which  passed  between  a  ruffian  sailor  and  •  blacfc- 
guard  cockney  will  be  better  omitted.  Both  were  uaacntpabMa 
scoundrels,  and  both  were  artful  ones.  Wiidman,  lirom  revengefal 
feelings,  had  already  determined  on  the  murder  of  the  yonng  Irish- 
man— and  stronger  motives  confirmed  him  in  the  reaolotion.  Sea- 
iiiring  men  are  generally  superstitious  ;  and  the  Captain  was  particu- 
larly so.  The  effects  produced  by  accident  he  blindly  ascribed  to 
fate  ;  and  Aliriam's  tlireatening  prophecies,  so  far  froa  deterring 
him  from  intended  violence,  confirmed  him  in  his  puipoae.  He  had 
brought  himself  to  believe  that  Brian  and  he  were  preoestined  to  ex- 
ercise an  evil  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  each  other,  and  that  it  waa 
decreed,  either  that  the  youth  must  perish  by  his  hand  or  agency,  or 
that  himself  must  fall  in  turn  a  victim.  With  these  convictions,  un- 
der a  state  of  eternal  excitement  from  strong  liquors,  and  with  a  coo- 
science  deadened  to  every  better  impulse  by  former  and  repeated 
crimes,  Hans  Wiidman  sternly  resolved  that  no  personal  or  moral 
consideration  should  divert  him  from  the  ooBBOiasion  of  the  mnrder- 
ous  deed  which  he  had  come  expressly  to  London  to  execute. 

In  Mr.  Uuggins  the  sailor  fancied  he  bad  fallen  on  a  safe  and  un- 
compromising ally  ;  and,  had  he  known  more  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  Fortune  of  War,  and  its  worthv  landlord,  he  would  have  en- 
tertained no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  The  Pet,  in  character 
and  circumstances,  was  equally  a  broken  man.  Riot  and  robbery 
were  nightly  committed  in  his  house  :  and,  low  as  the  neighbour- 
hood was,  the  Fortune  had  been  represented  by  the  parish  au- 
thorities as  a  nuisance  which  called  loudly  for  abatement.     He  was 


'et,  whom 
doubled 
■f  fiitare  ad- 
■BBMiOy  refuted 

"asjv're  a  nan 

toA  to  venture 

job  for  a  gent  I 

in  the  "  Poi^ 

wmi  a  safe  bunin 

aside  the  tin  fast 
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to  oitr  own  «>■■,  and  keep  •  Mr  Iww  ^mj.  I  paja  my  ray  aa  I 
goes,— ovea  iwtiiiiig  to  aabojy  ;  and  hold*  mtj  hnd  as  high  aa  any 
witlar  in  Lunnnn.  Xov  aad  tkea  there  will  be  a  shindy  in  the 
honte,  but  I  ntanages  to  keep  e»eiy  thing  dark ;  and  if  I  vanted  to 
change  my  bouic  for  ooe  in  another  pariah,  who  vould  I  go  to  for  a 
karacter  ? — Vy,  to  the  beaks  thenuelTea— and  I  would  be  safe  to  git 
one,  too,  at  the  nixt  police-ofSce." 

Mr.  Huggins  paused  to  refresh  hinuelf ;  and  Mr.  Huggins,  touch- 
ing character,  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth, — for  of  character* 
there  is  an  extensive  variety.  "  On  their  own  merits  motlcst  men 
are  dumb  ;"  and  the  Pet  had  nut  been  particular  in  detailing  all  that 
might  have  been  said  by  the  public  authoritieti,  who  nu  doubt  would, 
m  a  matter  of  common  justice,  have  borne  proper  testimony  to  the 

-*rt»  of  an  exemplary  citizen. 
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"  And  will  nothing  induce  you  to  bear  a  h«nd  ?"  excUimcd  thfl 
dismppointed  mariner. 

"  Vj,  nothing  you  could  propose  short  of  von  thing,"  returned  the 
Pet. 

"And,  what's  that?"  inquired  the  Captain  eagerly. 

"I  iniist  know  who  my  employer  is — whether  he'«  a  gent,  out 
and  out — and  vill  he  be  likely  to  behave  as  sich  ?" 

Hans  Wildman  started.  It  was  a  stunning  proposition,  and  he  re> 
roained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Would  you  not  trust  me,  Ben,  to  see  that  promises  should  ha 
kept,  and  all  be  honour  bright,  and  on  tiie  square  ?" 

"  Vy,  ye  see.  Captain,"  returned  the  fighting  man,  "  there  is  cases 
and  times  when  a  third  party  is  inwaluable.  It 's  comfortable  to  a 
cracksman,  after  he  has  made  a  smash,  to  have  a  faithful  pal  to  con- 
wert  the  swag  into  the  coriander-seed,  and  leave  him  leisure  to  en- 
joy himself  in  safety.  But  in  doing-out:; — sich  as  pisening  and 
tbroat-slitting — I  nivir  vould  enter  on  heavy  bisiness  of  the  sort 
vitbout  seeing  my  vay  clear,  and  knowing  the  cove  I  was  a  vorkin' 
for.  And  now  ye  can  decide,  Captain,  whether  you're  man  enough  to 
do  the  trick  yerself,  or  vould  be  the  better  of  my  adwice  and  assist- 
ance." 

Without  hesitation  the  mariner  complied.  Mr.  Hoggins  felt  him- 
self assured  that  no  cross  on  the  Captain's  part  was  intended ;  the 
parties  interchanged  a  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity — and  an  instant  con- 
sultation took  place,  touching  the  best  method  of  action  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 

The  most  dangerous  feature  in  the  matter,  according  to  the  Pet, 
was  Mary  Hargrave's  "throw  over,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  from  the 
Early  One's  report,  her  intentions  rendered  an  immediate  attempt  on 
Brian  necessary  —  as,  were  the  girl  at  large  another  day,  there  was 
no  doubt,  from  her  own  declaration,  that  she  would  split  upon  all 
(oncemed,  and  the  scheme,  like  a  bubble  railroad,  would  bring  trou- 
ble upon  its  projectors.  Her  absence  was  alarming.  Might  she  not 
have  waited  for  to-morrow,  but  under  some  sudden  impuUe  already 
denounced  them  to  the  authorities .'  It  was  past  four  o'clock.  If  in 
iulf-an-hour  she  did  not  appear.  Captain  Wildman  must  disappear 
—if  klie  returned,  not  a  hint  must  escape  that  the  slightest  doubt 
was  entertained  of  her  fiilelity.  For  the  present,  Mrs.  Hoggins 
could  make  all  safe  with  her  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  by  adminis- 
tering half  as  many  drops  of  a  very  useful  composing  draught  :  and 
Pol,  once  put  aside,  the  allies  would  have  time  to  look  about  them. 
To  prepare  for  her  reception,  Mrs.  Huggins  dropped  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  tumbler  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  liquid,  and  the  glass 
was  placed  carelessly  on  the  table  of  the  sanctum,  in  a  way  bent  cal- 
culated to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the  most  cautions.  This  was  but 
jtut  effected,  and  the  landlady  had  scarcely  quitte<i  the  secret  opart- 
ment,  when,  in  the  outer  room,  she  encountered  the  devoted  victim. 

'•  Vy,  bless  us,  Pol,  how  long  you  have  been  avay  !  The  Captain 
it  cTofs  as  cat's  hair.  He  's  wery  fond  o'  ye,  and  fancies  ye  have 
htra  swecthearting.     Go  in — you  'II  find  master  and  he  together." 

Toully  unsuspicious  th.it  aught  was  known  or  aught  intended, 
and  exhausted  by  a  long  walk  and  mental  anxiety,  the  lost  girl  tap- 
ped at  the  door  and  was  admitted  instantly.  The  host  seemed  kind 
•nd  perfectly   at  his  ease, — the  Captain   played  the  gallant, — and 


both,  witli  apparent  earnestness,  inquired  into  the  causes  that  hail 
ilelayed  her. 

"  I  am  wearied  to  death,  and  thirsty,"  she  replied-  "  Give  tne 
somethinfi  to  drink." 

"  Vel,  Pol,  if  ve  can't  cure  the  von  complaint,  vy,  ve  have  a  handy 
remedy  for  the  t'other." 

And,  vvitli  u  complacent  smile  he  kindly  fabricated  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  greedily  the  'weariecl  girl  drained  it  to  the 
bottom.  A  meaning  look  passed  between  the  confederated  ruffians 
—and  Alary  Hargrave,  by  the  reflection  of  the  broken  mirror,  caught 
the  expression  uf  the  felon  glance.  Horror-stricken,  she  flung  the 
glass  into  the  hearth,  and  exclaimed^^ 

"Gracious  God!   I  am  poisoned!" 

"Pisened  !"  returned  Mr.  Huggins.  "If  brandy  at  thirty-four  a 
gallon,  and  the  best  of  vater  Vill  pisen  a  voman — vy,  I  von't  dispute 
it.  Come,  come.  Poll,  you  "re  overkim  a  little  with  your  valk,  and 
may  be  have  been  lushing — so  ye  had  better  take  a  snooze  up  stairs  ; 
Mrs,  H.  vill  do  the  civil  to  ye;  and  I'll  fetch  her — Captain,  ye '11 
jist  keep  her  from  fallin'  on  the  floor;" — and  the  Pet  hurried  off 
to  bring  his  lady  to  complete  the  work  she  had  so  skilfully  com- 
menced. 

Whatever  the  deleterious  drug  was  which  had  been  administered 
to  the  deluded  girl,  its  effect  was  instantaneous.  In  a  few  seconds, 
sight,  and  speech,  and  hearing  were  extinguished — and  when  the 
fighting  man  and  his  villanous  companion  entered  the  room,  a  sense- 
less body,  the  pulsations  of  whose  heart  could  scarcely  be  detected, 
was  upheld  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Wildman. 

"  1  'm  blowetl,"  exclaimed  the  mariner,  "  if  the  girl  a'n't  overdosed 
—she's  dead  as  a  split  haddock." 

"Not  she,"  returned  the  hostess;  "about  this  time  to-morrow 
evening  she'll  be  vi<le  avake,  and  only  a  little  bothered  for  a  vcek 
or  two  to  come.  Carry  her  up  stairs  to  the  closet  beside  the  Cap- 
tain's^and  I'll  make  her  snug  and  comfortable  a'tervards,  although 
she  has  behaved  unlike  a  gentlevoman  to  von  whom  you  know,  Ben, 
was  better  to  her  than  a  bad  stepmother." 

The  desperate  circumstances  of  the  fighting  man,  and  the  pro- 
spect which  oj>ened  unexpectedly  of  obtaining,  by  a  participation  in 
crime,  an  ascendancy  over  a  man  of  wealth,  who  for  life  must  be  at 
his  mercy,  stimulated  Mr.  Hugging  to  devise  every  means  and  use 
every  personal  exertion  to  effect  the  felonious  object  which  should 
place  Mr.  Hunsgate  in  his  power;  and  the  lady  hostess,  well  aware 
that  the  days  were  numbered,  during  which  she  should  "  apiggot 
wield,"  and  grace  the  bar  of  the  Fortune,  and,  moreover,  having  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  light  dietry  and  "  thin  potations,"  which,  from  a 
delicate  consiileration  for  the  health  of  its  inmates,  renders  the  "  table 
d'hote"  of  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  at  the  same  time  recherche  and 
salubrious — she,  influenced  by  these  considerations,  gave  her  hearty 
adhesion  to  the  cause  in  which  the  gallant  Captain  and  the  lord  of 
her  affections  were  then  anxiously  engaged. 

The  mariner  was  merely  a  man  of  action — for  "  treasons,  strata- 
gems,  and  murders,"  he  had  a  ready  hand,  but  "  a  most  dull  wit." 
He  could  execute,  but  others  must  devise ;  and  the  plan  of  operation* 
was  consequently  left  to  the_Pet  and  the  "  fair  lady,  his  bedfellow,"  to 
determine.     In  the    common   business  of  life,   the  intellect  of  the 
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fighting  man  wu  thick  as  "Tewkesbury  muctard;"  but  in  all 
things  villanoui,  his  resources  were  ready  and  his  perceptions  clear. 
Promptly  his  resolution  was  taken: — an  effort  must  be  made  to  en- 
tice Brian  to  a  convenient  place,  where,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  to  meet  Alary  Hargrave,  the  two  ruffians  could  take  him  at  ad- 
vantage, and  the  deed  of  blood  could  thus  be  easily  and  safely  accom- 
plished. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those  who  are  but  superficially  ac- 

3uainted  with  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  there  are  in  the  imme- 
iate  environs  of  London,  as  many  unfrequented  lanes  and  secluded 
places  where  an  act  of  violence  may  be  committed  within  the  hearing 
of  St.  Paul's  clock,  as  any  which  could  be  found  one  hundred  milea 
from  the  capital.  With  every  bye-path  and  lurking  spot,  Sir.  Hug> 
gini  was  thoroughly  familiar.  His  former  profession — that  of  a 
resurrectionist — had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  easiest  and  most 
secret  ways  of  approaching  the  various  cemeteries  which  encompatt 
the  immense  enceinte  of  the  city  ;  and  the  frequent  interruptions 
which  body-snatching  was  exposed  to,  not  only  in  the  raising,  but  in 
the  removal  of  those  whose  mortal  remains,  as  their  mourning  rela- 
tions believed,  had  been  committed  to  kindred  clay  for  ever,  fam- 
liarized  him  with  every  pit  and  hollow  that  could  afford  a  temporary 
concealment.  One  outlet  he  considered  as  the  most  favourable  for 
the  attempt — and  the  only  question  that  arose  was,  by  what  meana 
could  the  devoted  victim  be  brought  to  it.  Had  Mary  Hargrave 
not  proved  unfaithful,  no  difficulty  would  have  existed  ;  and,  on  the 
unconscious  wretch,  stretched,  morally  dead,  upon  a  pallet  upstairs, 
deep  imprecations  were  vented  by  those  who  had  so  foully  drugged 
her.  Woman's,  they  say,  is  reacfy  wit ;  and  Mrs.  Huggins  proved 
herself  the  ablest  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors. 

Apprized  by  the  Early  One  that  an  evening  meeting  was  arranged 
between  Brian  and  the  lost  girl,  in  the  Park,  she  suggested,  that, 
under  a  plausible  pretext,  in  legal  parlance,  the  venue  should  be 
changed,  and  a  more  convenient  locality  substituted  for  the  place 
appointed.  By  a  letter,  the  scene  of  meeting  might  be  altered.  But 
by  whom  was  that  letter  to  be  indited .?  The  short  reckonings  which 
were  rigidly  observed  at  the  Fortune  of  War,  were  kept  by  cer- 
tain hieroglyphics  on  a  board,  which  none  but  Mrs.  H.  could  have 
interpreted.  After  a  brief  and  imperfect  education,  the  Leg  Lane 
Pet  had  devoted  his  "  bunch  of  fives"  to  what  he  considered  a  more 
manly  and  profitable  purpose,  than  that  of  handling  the  grey  goose- 
quill.  In  clerkly  accomplishments,  Hans  Wildman  was  the  best  of 
the  three;  and  yet  the  Captain's  most  elaborate  effort  would  have 
been  termed  by  Tony  Lumpkin,  "  a  d d  crabbed  piece  of  pen- 
manship." To  get  hold  of  a  bird  so  shy,  "  charm  she  never  so  wise- 
ly," the  charmer  might  be  found  wanting.  Mary  Hargrave  had 
played  the  lady  in  her  attempt  upon  the  young  Irishman — the  sem- 
blance of  better  days  and  better  breeding  must  be  preserved  ;  and 
how  was  it  to  be  effected?  Ag^in  Mrs.  Huggins  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  I  have  it,"  she  exclaimed.     "  Where  the  devil  is  that  gallows 
bird  when  he 's  vanted  ?  " 

"  I  guess  the  Early  One 's  not  far  off — and  he  '11  be  found  in  the 
costerroonger's  in  Bull  Alley,"  returned  the  fighting  man. 

"  Send,  for  him,  Ben,"  rejoined  the  lady  ;  "  and  if  Julia  Davis  is 
jber,  I  '11  make  all  right  as  a  trivet." 
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Mr.  Hugging  comprehended  all  that  was  intended  in  a  ceconi) ; 
•nd  Master  Dickey,  as  he  had  foretold,  wm  forthwith  "diskivered" 
in  a  buck  attic  in  Bull  Alley,  brought  directly  to  the  presence,  and 
instantly  dispatched  by  the  lady  hostess,  to  request  that  Mrs.  Davii 
would  step  over  to  the  Fortune  of  War,  where  her  company  was 
particularly  desired.  Mrs,  Davis  was  at  home — and  Mrs.  Davif 
was  unusually  sober — the  invitation  was  accepted  ;  and  the  lady 
I  being  conducted  by  the  hostess  to  the  chamber  of  state,  waa  formally 
Introduced  to  Captain  Wildman. 

Were  it  necessary  to  swell  the  measure  of  man's  delinquency,  the 

'case  of  .lulia  Davis  might  be  added  to  the  crowded  list — well-bom, 

well-cducuted,  and  well-gifted — she  fell  a  victim  to  a  titled  ruffian  — 

was  flung  heartlessly  on  the  world  at  twenty-two,  and  in  ten  years 

more,   had   reached   the  lowest  step  of  profligacy's   ladder.      Alas 

'  faciUs  descensus  est ! 

The  letter  which  the  wretched  and  degr.ided  being  indited,  was 
very  artfully  constructed,  from  the  information  given  by  the  Early 
;  One,  of  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  that  morning  in  the  Part. 
It  purported  to  conre  from  Mary  Hargrave.  and  apprized  Brian  that 
the  intended  meeting  at  the  Serpentine  could  nut  be  kept,  in  conse- 
quence  of  mischievous  liisclosures  made  by  the  ruffian  boy.  Certain 
persons,  whom  he  might  readily  guess  at,  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  hour  and  place  appointed,  and  consequently,  both  must,  of 
fliecessity,  be  changed.  Much  that  would  deeply  interest  him  had 
Come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  since  they  had  scp.irated;  and  it  was 
most  desirable  thut  he  should  be  ncquuinted  with  it  immediately. 
She  deplored  the  unlucky  accident  which  had  inude  the  Early  One 
master  of  secret  matters  which  had  cnuseil  her,  the  writer,  much 
embarrassment.  She  had,  ns  she  believed,  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
cessfully deceived  those  who  for  the  present  should  remain  in  igno* 
ranee  of  what  was  passing;  and  she  had  persuaded  them,  that  her 
apparent  treachery  to  them  was  merely  part  of  the  deep  game  she 
was  playing,  to  obtain  Brian's  thorough  confiilence,  and  lead  hiro 
the  more  certainly  into  the  pitfall  which  was  prepared  for  his  destruc- 
tiim.  She  then  named  a  place  of  meeting;  gave  him  ample  direc- 
tion.s  huw  tci  find  tt;  urged  on  him  the  necessity  of  being  punctual 
to  time;  and  assured  him,  from  the  precautions  she  had  taken,  that 
no  danger  or  discovery  could  attend  the  evening  interview.  She 
Concluded  by  reiteratiii>j  the  warning  against  strangers  she  had  so 
strongly  urged  upon  him  in  the  Park;  and  expressed  her  ardent 
hopes  and  belief  that  the  designs  of  his  enemies  would  be  defeated, 
and  a  triumphant  issue  would  crown  the  whole. 

"  What  think  you  of  this  singular  ally?"  said  the  young  Irish- 
man, ns  he  reperused  the  letter. 

"  Why,  that  she  's  a  pearl  above  price,  worth  not  only  a  Jew's  eye 
— but  the  entire  carcase  of  any  Israelite  that  ever  wore  a  beard. 
You  will  go,  of  course,"  I  added. 

"  Most  certainly  ;  and,  from  the  clearness  of  the  girl's  directions, 
I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  finding  our  trysting  place,  I  fancy." 

'•  Well,  the  sooner  you  are  off,  the  better  ;  and  while  jou  are  list- 
ening to  Alary 's  important  revelations,  I  shall  indulge  in  agreeable 
meditations  touching  my  presentation  to  a  new-found  relative  to- 
morrow, accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  a  glowing  eulogy,  on  the  Elliots 
generally,  from  that  little  snfl"ron-faced  scoundrel,  who  never,  as  I 
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would  depose  upon  corporal  oath  if  roquired,  spoke  kindly  of  man, 
woman,  or  child,  since  he  was  able  to  lisp  a  sentence  out." 

Never  were  a  principal  and  privy  councillor  more  egrcgiously 
duped.  Brian  fell  into  the  snare  without  harbouring  a  suspicion, 
and  I  encouraged  him  to  rush  upon  the  road  to  ruin.  He  rang  the 
bell ;  sent  for  a  cab  ;  took  his  pistols  from  the  niantel-picce ;  and  in 
five  minutes  the  unconscious  youth  was  hurrying  to  a  spot,  that  to 
him  was  to  be  the  place  of  execution. 

On  the  return  of  the  trusty  messenger  who  had  conveyed  the  fa- 
bricated letter  to  Craven  Street,  he  jjratifiecl  his  employers  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  regularly  delivered  it,  an<l  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  at  home.  So  l';ir  "  the  work 
went  bravely  on;"  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for 
uction,  and,  at  the  place  selected  for  his  murder,  anticipate  the 
arrivid  of  the  intended  victim. 

The  selection  of  weapons  to  effect  the  deed  of  death  was  the  next 
matter  considered  ;  and  here  the  sound  judgment  of  the  Pet  proved 
him,  in  safe  assassination,  a  very  superior  artist  to  the  Captain,  not- 
withstanding the  practical  experience  of  the  latter.  The  use  of  fire- 
arms,  which  the  mariner  proposed,  was  indign.intly  repudiated  by 
the  fighting  man.  Pistols  made  a  noise  ;  and,  to  do  the  trick  neatly, 
quietness  was  indispensable.  From  a  private  depository,  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  produced  a  couple  of  those  murderous  implements,  by  a  misno- 
mer termed  "  life-preserven!,"  and  a  spring-backed  knife.  With  a 
foreign  dirk,  Wildraan  was  already  provided  ;  and  thus  for  crushing 
a  scull,  or  to  "cut  men's  throats  i"  the  dark,"  the  ruffians  had  the 
most  approved  tools  for  effecting  either.  Ag.iin,  "  to  screw  their 
courage  to  the  sticking  point,"  the  brandy-bottle  was  resorted  to  ; 
and  al\er  Huggins  had  carefully  concealed  his  person  and  half  his 
face  in  a  wrap-rascal  made  for  the  especial  purpose,  and  Wildman 
had  muffled  himself  closely  in  his  pea-coat,  the  scoundrels  left  the 
Fortune  of  War,  and  through  by-streets  and  dark  lanes,  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  the  intended  homicide. 

Between  two  of  the  great  roads  leading  out  of  the  metropolis, 
some  hundred  acres  of  enclosed  fields,  which  as  yet  have  been  but 
partially  invaded  by  the  builder,  extend  themselves,  and  fill  up  the 
space  that  intervenes  between  rising  streets  and  suburban  villa?, 
which  reach  alongside  these  thoroughfares  for  miles  beyond  the  city. 
Pathways,  interupted  by  frequent  styles,  afford  to  pedestrians  a 
shorter  means  of  gaining  either  of  these  great  thoroughfares  from 
the  other,  than  by  the  connecting  cross-roads  by  which  carriages 
traverse  the  distance  that  lies  between  them.  Of  these  lanes,  some 
are  tolerably  frequented  by  foot-passengers,  while  others,  even  in 
mid-day,  arc  seldom  used  ;  and  when  evening  draws  on,  fVom  their 
alarming  loneliness,  are  cautiously  avoided.  This  locality  was  once 
a  sort  of  classic  ground  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  O'Flahertys  and  the 
O'Triggers.  Here  an  affair  of  honour  was  almost  an  everyday  trans- 
action. But  times  have  changed.  The  fields  in  question  may  be 
traversed  now  for  a  twelvemonth,  without  the  double  pop  apprising 
the  passer-by  that  a  couple  of  gentlemen  are  fighting  in  peace  and 
quietness — as  Sir  Lucius  says — in  the  next  enclosure.  They  have 
been  totally  deserted  by  the  duelist ;  but  it  has  been  only  to  obuin 
for  them  a  more  detestable  notoriety. 
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SHOTS  FBOM  AX  OLD  9X-FOrNDER. 

BT  rom:mm*. 

"  Mj  tH»  4e-<amf  kaovi  aZL  amd  iw  ■•  tkjteiim  (•  aril  it.' 

JLA>«ru  or *» 

THS   AKT1U.KBT   BABKACKS. 

"  Jjosootf  Gazettb,  Tuesday,  December  —  18 — ,  Rojral  Regi* 
ntent  of  Artillery,  Gentleman-eadet  Peter  Portfire  to  be  «ecopd  lieu- 
tenant vice  Fudge,  promoted."  How  I  gloated  orer  the  abore  pa»- 
Mtfe !  Author  never  »aw  himself  in  print  vitfa  more  pleasure — and 
with  reavm — /  fea$  a  ammutioiied  officer  I 

True  this  was  but  a  step ;  but  that  step  was  as  great  as  from  the 
iublime  to  the  ridiculous.  I  was  mr  own  master,  bad  mj  own 
apartment  in  the  officers'  barracks,  and  mj  own  servant.  I  could  do 
as  I  pleased.  The  soldiers  saluted  me — tbe  sentries  carried  arms  to 
me  —  my  farmer  companions  envied  me — wlule  officers,  whom 
hitherto  I  had  myself  saluted,  and  admired  only  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance, now  condescended  to  chat  familiarly  with  me,  and  even  take 
my  arm.     In  a  word,  /  mat  a  commitnomed  officer  ! 

But  not  altogether  idle,  therefore.  Like  property,  I  had  my  da<- 
ties.  There  were  guards  to  mount — parades  to  attend — field-days 
to  swelter  through  —  and  the  convalescent  to  visit.  Then  came  the 
hUornUiry  and  repository  course,  which,  like  Aanm's  rod,  swallowed 
up  all  the  rest,  and,  for  a  time,  wholly  engrossed  me. 

The  laboratory  and  repository  course  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  an  artillery  officer's  education.  In  the  latter  he 
MC!N  how  heavy  ordnance,  of  all  descriptions  and  calibre,  are  mount- 
ed, dismounted,  transported,  and  worked  in  nlu;  how  batteries  are 
constructed,  natural  facilities  improved,  rivers  bridged,  revStewieHtt 
scaled,  with  other  contingencies  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and 
rapplo  with.  Nor  is  what  he  learns  in  the  laboratory  less  useful. 
In  is  not  only  initiated  there  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
bustibles, from  a  ball-cartridge  to  a  signal-rocket,  but  is  required  to 
manufacture  one  specimen  of  each  at  least,  with  his  own  hands. 
During  the  war  hundreds  of  boys  were  employed  in  making  ball-car- 
tridges in  the  laboratory.  It  was  most  amusing  to  see  them.  The 
overseers  caned  them  all  round  regularly  every  half  hour  on  Caleb 
Qiiotem's  plan,  whether  they  deserved  it  or  not. 

The  repository  is  an  admirable  idea  well  worked  out.  Better 
ground  could  scarcely  have  been  selected,  or  its  capabilities  better 
employed.  Ilill,  dale,  water,  |)^/ea»,  defile,  and  slope,  have  all  been 
turned  to  the  best  account,  and  most  felicitously  appropriated  to 
such  works  a»  they  are  best  calculated  to  illustrate.  The  military 
critic,  however,  will  object  to  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  which,  by 
ol)i<curing  the  features  of  the  ground,  unquestionably  lessen  its  effi- 
ciency n«  a  school.*  In  the  summer  of  1813,  George  IV.,  then 
Prince  Ilegcnt,  visited  this  beautiful  spot,  on  which  occasion  the 
works   were  all   manned,  and  the  place  crowded  with  company. 

*  Ormt  prsita  in  iliis  to  (Senernl  Cungreve,  and  his  non,  the  late  Sir  WilHain, 
who  iuccreded  liia  rucher  as  superintendent,  for  their  labours  in  the  repository. 
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When  the  prince,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  a  brilliant  staff,  emerged  on  the  plateau 
overlooking  the  lake,  the  coup-il'iril  was  enciianting !  Every  height 
bristled  with  batteries  and  nodding  plumes;  the  twinkling  of  steel 
through  the  foliage  bespoke  the  ravines  and  thickets  similarly  te- 
nanted ;  beauty,  equally  armed  for  conquest,  crowded  every  'van- 
tage point ;  while  parties  pushing  across  the  lake  on  rafts,  stormed 
the  rcvelement  on  the  island,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Aa 
a  mixture  of  the  military  and  romantic  the  scene  was  unique. 

General  Congreve  being  ill,  the  office  of  attending  the  Prince 
round  the  works  devolved  on  his  factotum  Stephenson,  an  unedu- 
cated man,  who  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  "  the  greatness  "  which 
had  been  "  thrust  upon  him."  His  expositions  were  most  ludicrous. 
— "  And  this  here,  please  your  royal  highness,  is  an  epaulement,  and 
tbem  's  chevaux-de-frteze." 

Poor  Stephenson ;  he  did  his  best,  but  the  Prince  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  his  gravity. 

But  in  the  regiment,  as  at  the  academy,  much  valuable  time  was 
consumed  in  what  was  superfluous.  fV'e  were  drilled  ton  much  as  in- 
fantrif — and  infantry  apart.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  age  of  pipe- 
clay and  pigtails,  when  hairpowder  was  of  more  importance  than 
gunpowder,  and  the  precise  length  of  an  officer's  feather  became  a 
subject  of  the  cruelli^t  anxiety. 

As  a  quarter,  I  found  Woolwich  pleasant  enough.  The  gaieties  of 
London  were  within  our  reach  ;  nor  were  we  without  resources  and 
gaieties  within  ourselves.  The  barracks  boasted  an  excellent  library 
and  reading-room — an  inestimable  advantage — especially  the  former, 
where  there  were  so  many  voung  officers,  who  thus  passed  many 
hours  in  reading  which  would  otherwise  have  been  frittered  away  at 
the  billiard-table,  or  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  in  occupations  of  a 
still  less  venial  description,  as  will  be  seen  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
Dublin,  where  the  want  of  a  good  librar)-  might  have  engendered 
habits  that,  in  all  probability,  would  have  proved  my  ruin.  That  it 
did  not  do  so,  I  entirely  attribute  to  the  habit  of  reading  I  had  pre- 
viously acquired  at  Woolwich.  I  see  libraries  for  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  are  now  being  generally  established. 
Credit  me,  they  arc  quite  as  much  wanted  for  the  officers ! 

Our  balls  were  brilliant  and  bien  achalandecs,  no  want  of  belles 
where  beaux  were  drugs,  and  plain  women  at  a  premium.  The  ^lile 
of  Blackheath  and  Greenwich  mustere<l  in  great  force  on  these  occa- 
sions. Airs.  Slartyr  brought  all  her  daughters — the  nobU  army  of' 
martyrs,  as  Barlow  called  them,  for  they  w^ere  fine  girls.  I  (lave 
seen  aa  many  as  four  hundred  people  at  one  of  our  birthdiiy  balls  on 
the  4th  of  June.  We  danced  country  dances  then  ;  and  going  down 
fifly  couple  was  no  joke,  let  me  tell  you,  with  the  thermometer  at 
eighty. 

Once  a  week  we  had  a  promenade  in  the  mess-room  which  was 
not  more  stupid  than  such  things  generally  are.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
got  up  a  morning  concert — a  sort  of  pie-bald  affair — half  amateur — 
half  professional — at  which  the  present  Countess  of  Essex  and  Mrs. 
Salmon  assisted,  and  old  Colonel  Quist,  the  last  of  the  pigtails,  led. 
This  fine  old  fellow  was  sjiid  to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Strange  stories  were  extant  of  hit  amours,  and  the  Paphian 
bowers  be  was  said  to  have  constructed  with  myrtles  and  geraniums 
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within  the  penetralia  of  his  quarters,  to  receive  his  goddesses  in. 
But  the  colonel  piqued  himself  on  making  salads  as  well  as  love,  and 
if  he  was  as  deliberate  in  the  latter  as  he  was  in  the  former,  he  must 
have  put  the  patience  of  his  dulcineas  to  the  test. 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  that 

"  Widow,  though  a  wife," 

then  lived  at  Blackhealh.  This  ill-fated  princess  frequently  drove 
over  in  an  open  barouche  to  our  evening  parades,  attended  by  the 
ladies  of  her  household,  when  she  chatted  freely  with  those  officers 
whose  rank  entitled  them  to  approach  the  royal  equipage.  The  ec- 
centric but  benevolent  Lord  Kardley,  too,  passed  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  among  us.  He  delighted  in  gossiping  about  the  barracks  and 
doing  kind  things.  We  made  him  an  honorary  member  of  our  read- 
ing-room and  mess;  in  return,  he  presented  us  with  a  raagni6cent 
silver  snuff-box,  and  his  portrait,  which  latter  hung  in  the  anti-room. 
His  lordship  often  invited  his  messmates  to  sliure  in  the  splendid 
hospitalities  of  Belvidere,  over  which  the  beautiful  but  ill-fated  Lady 
Hamilton  then  shed  the  halo  of  her  fascinations. 

Of  course,  our  microcosm  contained  some  originals.  Among  the»e 
Barlow  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  greatest.  "So  one  could 
pass  a  day  at  the  barracks  without  observing  Barlow,  and  no  one 
could  pass  an  hour  in  his  company  without  being  delighted  with  him. 
He  stood  six  feet  four,  was  long-legged  and  corpulent ;  and  re- 
sembled, to  use  his  own  expression,  "  a  piece  of  sucked  barley-sugar." 
He  generally  held  high  'change  about  noon,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
barracks,  where  his  good-humored,  but  somewhat  boyish  counte- 
nance, might  be  seen  towering  above  the  crowd  of  youngsters  he  de- 
lighted to  convulse  with  his  quaint  stories,  and  still  quainter  say- 
ings; which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  always  so  recherchee  n* 
his  appetite,  for,  like  Quin  too,  in  this  respect,  he  was  a  great  epi- 
cure, and  liked  to  eat  good  things  as  well  as  say  them.  Notwith- 
standing his  enormous  bulk.  Barlow  was  the  lightest  and  most  grace- 
lul  of  dancers,  which,  combined  with  his  vivacity  and  extreme  good- 
humour,  made  him  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  fair  as  he  was 
among  his  own  sex.  Barlow  was  an  excellent  officer.  The  troop  to 
which  he  belonged  was  attached  to  the  rear-guard  during  the  disas- 
trous retreat  to  Corunna,  in  which  he  rendered  goo<l  service.  D — 
was  another  original.  Barlow  christened  him  T/ie  Juvenile  Dr. 
JoIiiisoh;  and  in  truth,  he  was  nearly  as  surly,  saturnine,  and  dispu- 

Utious.     Like  Johnson,  too,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  D 

was  not  averse  to  conviviality,  and  committed  some  excesses.     But 

D was  a  remarkable  man.     He  was  too  acute  not  to  see  the  folly 

of  such  a  course,  and  had  too  much  strength  of  mind  not  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  it.  But  in  his  ardour  to  reform,  he  allowed  his 
enthusiasm  to  overpower  his  judgment,  and,  rushing  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  added   the   sanctity  of  an  ascetic  to  abstemiousnes*. 

^ had  no  sooner  adopted  fixed  principles,  than  he  adhered  to 

them  with  the  inflexibility  of  a  martyr,  and,  in  fact,  became  a  martyr 
to  his  principles.  In  Alalia  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  our  government 
deemed  it  politic  not  only  to  guarantee  the  inhabitants  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  but  to  direct  the  British  authorities,  and  Bri- 
tish garrisons,  to  assist  at  the  ceremonials  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  in  those  islands.     D ,  who  commanded  Fort  St.  Angelo, 
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received  an  order  to  fire  a  salute  when  the  bell  of  the  con-cathe- 
dral at  Valletta  announced  the  elevation  of  the  Host;  but  con- 
ceiving a  compliance  with  tliis  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
he  professed,  oe  regpectfuUy,  but  firmly,  refused  to  obey  the  order. 
A  court-martial  was  the  result ;  when,  in  spite  of  a  most  masterly 

defence,  D was  dismissed  the  service.      The  principal  pica  in 

D 's    defence   was,   that  an    officer   was  bound    only  to    obey  a 

lawful  order  ;  and  that  no  order  to  assist  in  an  idolatrous  ceremony 
could  be  lawful — ergo,  he  was  justified  in  disobeying  it.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Tunm,  and  other  influential  persons,  took  up  D  'g 
case  on  his  return  to  England.  Through  their  assistance,  he  was 
enabled  to  take  holy  orders,  and  now  holds,  or  did  hold,  a  living  in 

■J .     I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Captain  A ,  on  whom 

the  duty  of  firing  the  salute  devolved,  also  refused  obedience,  and 
was  in  Uke  manner  dismissed. 
Are  ghosts  ever  actuated  by 

•■'  The  niling  pauion  strong," 

after  death?  If  so,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Downman.  So 
insatiable  was  Downman's  thirst  for  notoriety  that,  rather  than 
remain  unnoticed,  he  would  have  emulated  Erostratus,  and  fired  the 
Bank ;  and  so  intrepid  was  Downman's  assurance,  and  so  great  his 
adroitness,  that,  one  to  ten,  he  would  have  turned  the  arson  to  his 
advantage.  I  have  seen  Downman  at  the  Blackheath  ball  dressed 
like  the  waiter  at  the  Blue  Boar  with  the  exception  of  his  regi- 
mental jacket,  taking  snuff  from  a  huge  tin  box  as  big  as  a  warming- 
fian,  and  dancing  more  grotesquely  thnn  an  Ojibbcwny  Indian.  His 
ooks  and  conversation  were,  if  pussilile,  still  more  ouiri  and  absurd. 
You  begin  by  laughing  at  the  oddity  of  his  movements,  and  the 
badness  of  his  puns,  and  end  by  giving  him  your  card,  and  request- 
ing the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner. 

Downman  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  artist  of  that  name.  He 
inherited  his  father's  talents,  and  painted  horses  nearly  as  well.  A 
fill  from  his  gig  in  the  Channel  Islands  put  an  end  to  his  eccentrici- 
ties— a  &ad  mis-cnriiage,  as  he  himself  would  have  called  it. 

M'  was  the  Pylades  of  this  Orestes,  and  almost  as  fond  of  no- 

toriety, which  he  sometimes  condescended  to  seek  through  media 

quite  as  eccentric.  In  winter,  M drove  a  sledge ;  in  summer,  he 

plared  the  big  drum  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  pretty  soubretles, 
tad  smart  little   milliners,   who   frequented  our    Sunday  parades. 

Generally,  however,  M 's  ambition  took  a  higher  flight,  when  he 

Wooed  distinction  in  a  spirit  more  in  accordance  with  his  appearance 
•nil  pretensions :  for,  like  Cassio,  he  had 

"  —  a  person  and  a  amooth  dispose. 
Framed  to  make  woman  fulie." 

Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  he  ever  did  so.     I  merely  speak  of 

M as  the  Brummell  of  the  ball — the  Skeffington  of  our  circle. 

Though  not  handsome,  M had  a  pleasing  expression,  particular. 

[rwhen  he  smiled!  while  his  figure  combined  the  strength  of  a 
Hereules  with  the  elegance  of  an  Apollo.  In  dress  his  taste  was  pe- 
culiar but  recherche.      AI had  seen  much  service.      He  long 

continued  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  which 
>liook  his  iron  constitution  severe!/. 


FEODORA; 
OR,  THE  FATAL  WEDDING.* 

BY  SIR  ALEXANDER  DUFF  GORDON. 

To  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Seelantl  is  joined  on   by  a  nar- 
row, bleak,  and  sandy  strip  of  land,  a  fruitful,  pleasant   peninsula, 
covered  with  villages,  which  forms  a  sort  of  province  (filsherred)  by  it- 
self.    Beyond  the  one  small  town  of  this  district  a  wild  and  des<jUte 
part  of  tiie  peninsula  projects  into  the  stormy  Kattegat.     The  shift- 
ing sand  there  stifles  all  vegetation,  and  is  heaped  up  in  hills  which 
•re  the  sport  of  every  storm  that  sweeps  from  the  sea  with  terrible 
|H)wcr  over  theland,  and  are,  therefore,  constantly  changing  their  positions. 
Once,  when  travelling,  I  passed  an  hour  in  this  district,  which  has  left 
upon  my  mind  a  picture  of  the  wildest  destruction — it  was  an  hour 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  was  not  without  its  danger.     I 
was  riding  alone  through  this  sandy  desert,  when  a  sudden  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  gathered  from  the  northward,  and  swept  over  the  ocean. 
The  sea  roured,  the  clouds  chased  one  anutlier  wildly,  the  sky  became 
inky  black  and  threatening,  the  sand  began  to  rise  in  thicker  clouds, 
and  soon  darkened  the  air  with  its  whirling  eddies.   The  road  was  pre- 
sently obliterated  ;  my  horse  sank  deeper  at  every  step  in  the  shifting 
sand  ;  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  were  confusedly  mingieu, 
and  every  object  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  sand.     Not  a, 
trace  of  life  or  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  storm  howled  in  the  air, 
the  waves  furiously  lashed  theclitfs,  the  thunder  rolled  in  the  distance, 
and  the  dull  red  tli\sh  of  the  lightning  seemed  scarce  able  to   pierce 
the  murky  clouds  of  dust.     All  the  elements  seemed  to  have  been 
hurled  together  in  the  wildest  confusion.     The  danger,  however,  was 
soon  over ;  a  torrent  of  rain  suddenly  laid  the  clouds  of  sand,  and  I 
was  able  to  find  my  way  safely,  but  wet   to  the  skin,  to  the  small 
town  I  have  before  mentioned. 

In  former  times,  a  village  called  Riirwig  stood  in  this  melancholy 
district,  about  a  utile  from  the  coast ;  but  the  shifting  sand  Las  now 
covered  all  trace  of  the  village,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  were  for  tlie 
most  part  sailors  and  ii&hermen,  have  built  for  themselves  hovels 
close  to  the  sea  shore.  The  sole  vestige  of  the  former  village  is  the 
strongly  built  church,  which  stands  surrounded  by  the  shifting  detert: 
this  church  was  the  scene  of  the  following  mysterious  occurrence. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  the  worthy  old  pastor  of 
the  place  was  sitting  in  his  lonely  room,  wholly  occupied  with  dero- 
tionul  thoughts.  The  time  was  close  upon  midnight.  The  manse  wa» 
situated  at  the  end  uf  the  village,  and  the  simple  inhabitants  were  such 
itrangers  to  mutual  distrust,  that  locks  and  bolts  were  unknown  ;  every 
man's  door  shut  only  with  a  latch.  The  lamp  burned  dimly,  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  night  was  only  broken  by  the  distant  roar  of  the  surf, 
and  the  moon  was  tipping  the  waves  with  silver.  The  pastor  suddenly 
heard  the  house-door  open,  and  heavy  footsteps  mount  the  stairs : 
he  expi'Cted  to  receive  a  summons  to  minister  Christian  consolation  to 
toine  dying  man,  when  two  strangers,  wrapped  in  white  cloaks,  came 

*  From  the  (icnnan  of  ittrffeaa. 
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hurriedly  ioto  the  room ;  one  of  tbrm  dmr  near  wHb  •  patite  bav, 
and  said, 

"  Sir,  ron  mast  follow  ns  imincdwtolf, — ^70*  are  waatcd  to  ede- 
iirate  a  marriage, — the  bridal  pair  ia  nair  waid^  ia  the  ^i^-m* 
church.  This  sum,"  he  added,  sbewiag  to  ike  M  paatar  a  weD> 
filled  purse,  "  will  compensate  joa  for  the  tmUc  and  alaim  wliiek 
this  unexpected  summons  may  cause  Toa." 

The  old  pastor  stared  in  silent  terror  at  the  stzangen.  wba  aecBcd 
to  have  something  feairfo]  and  unearthir  ia  their  apyeaiMee.  Tke 
stranger  repeated  his  demand  in  a  preasmgaad  erem  iiapcnaaa  taae. 
When  the  old  pastor  had  somewhat  recorerrd  hiniaelf,  be  beipni  K^^ly 
to  represent  to  the  stranger,  that  his  office  did  not  pemh  kha  to  per- 
fomi  such  a  sacred  ceremony  without  aoine  knvwledge  of  ^e  [ifhiiiii 
to  be  married,  or  without  the  preriooa  fiims  tncatiBied  by  lav.  Hen* 
upon  the  other  stranger  came  fonrard  in  a  mraaring  manaer. 

"  Reverend  sir,  too  have  the  choice  of  foUowiag  oa,  and  leeeiTiag 
the  pmSered  reward,  or  of  remaining  here  aa4  baviag  a  ballet  aeat 
through  your  brains."  So  saying,  be  pctaeiiUd  a  patat  at  tbe  aaaM^a 
head,  and  anaited  an  answer.  The  old  pertor  grear  deadlr  pale,  bat, 
overcome  with  terror,  he  silently  roae,  qn^j  drtaKd  fcianelf,  and 
aaid,  "  I  am  ready." 

Tbe  strangers,  I  most  add,  had  tfokiea  Danish,  bat  whh  an  accent 
which  betrayed  them  to  be  -fioceigaers.  These  mysterioos  straageia 
stole  silently  in  the  stillneaa  of  tbe  aicht  throngfa  the  villace,  CMmnd 
by  the  pastor.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  night  was  pitchy  tmA,  tat  tba 
moon  had  already  set.  When  tbej  quitted  the  riliage,  the  old  paalar 
saw,  to  his  consternation  and  smaaement,  that  the  chordb  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  up.  His  companions,  wrapt  in  their  white  rlnaks  caa- 
tinued  to  walk  silently  and  quickly  acroas  tbe  flat,  saadr  waste, 
while  he,  occupied  with  his  meditations,  maaaged  witb  dimealtj  to 
follow  them.  On  reaching  the  church,  the  strangers  bandaged  Us 
eyes.  The  well-known  side>door  opened  with  a  rreakiag  aaaad,  aad 
he  found  himself  pushed  into  the  midst  of  a  dense  mass  of  men.  All 
around  him  throughout  the  church,  he  heard  a  coafnaed  nnrmur,  and 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  tbe  conversation  waa  carried  on  in  a 
language  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  which  he  guessed  to  be  Rus- 
sian. While  he  was  thus  standing,  bewildered  and  alarmed,  with 
people  pressing  upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  with  his  eyes  still  bound, 
be  suddenly  found  himself  seised  by  a  hand,  which  drew  him  forcibly 
through  the  opposing  throng.  At  length  it  appeared  as  if  the  crowd 
was  pushed  on  one  side  ;  the  bandage  was  removed  firom  his  eyes ;  he 
recognized  one  of  his  former  companions,  and  foand  himself  standing 
before  the  altar.  A  row  of  large  wax-lights,  in  massive  silver  can- 
dle-sticks, were  burning  before  it :  the  church  itself  was  so  brilli- 
antly lighted,  that  even  the  most  minute  and  distant  objects  could  be 
distinguished  ;  and  if  before,  the  noise  of  the  people  had  in  it  some- 
thing appalling,  while  he  stood  blindfold  in  the  midiit  of  the  dense 
mass,  tbe  awful  silence  of  the  great  mnltitude  now  filled  his  soul  with 
double  terror.  Although  the  aisles  and  the  benches  were  crowded, 
the  passage  up  the  centre  of  the  church  was  completely  empty,  and  at 
the  further  end  of  it  the  pastor  saw  a  newly-made  grave.  Tbe  stone, 
which  was  to  cover  it,  leaned  against  a  seat.  The  pastor  saw  only  men 
around  him,  but  thought  that  at  a  distance  he  could  distinguish  a 
female  figure.  The  deathlike  silence  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  no  one  even  stirred. 
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At  length  one  of  the  men,  whose  splendid  dress  distinguished  him 
from  the  rest,  and  marked  his  high  rank,  rose  and  walked  cjnickly 
along  the  empty  passage;  the  crowd  gazed  at  hioi,  and  the  clunk  of 
his  steps  resounded  through  the  churcli.  This  mnn  was  of  the  middle 
size,  broad-sliQuldered,  and  of  powerful  build  ;  his  carriage  was  im* 
perious  and  daring,  his  complexion  olive-brown,  his  hair  black  as  ■ 
raven's  wing,  his  countenance  stern,  the  lips  firmly  compressed  as  if 
with  anger;  nn  aquiline  nose  added  to  the  commanding  expression 
of  his  face, — long,  dark,  and  busliy  eyebrows  overhung  bis  small 
tlasbing  eyes,  wbich  burned  and  glowered  wildly.  He  was  dressed  in 
green,  with  heavy  gold  embroidery,  and  a  star  glittered  in  his  breast 
Tlie  bride,  who  now  knelt  down  beside  him,  was  splendidly  and  care- 
fully dressed.  An  azure  velvet  robe,  trimmed  with  silver,  fitted  close 
to  her  form,  and  fell  in  large  folds  over  her  limbs.  She  wore  in  her 
fair  h:tir  a  diadem  glittering  with  jewels.  Her  face,  notwithstanding 
the  change  wrought  in  her  features  by  terror,  bore  traces  of  beauty 
and  grace  ;  her  cheeks  were  not  only  ghastly  pale,  but  rigid.  Not  a 
muscle  moved,  her  pallid  lips  looked  inanimate,  her  eyes  were  dull, 
and  her  arms  hung  straight  down  by  the  side  of  her  body,  which 
seemed  to  be  collapsed.  Tl)us  she  knelt,  a  picture  of  death,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  suiiie  horrible  anguish  hud  destroyed  in  her  all  con- 
sciousness, and  kept  the  principle  of  life  in  u  state  of  torpor. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  pastor  discovered  a  hateful  old  hag 
in  a  grotesque  and  tawdry  dress,  her  head  covered  with  a  crimson  tur- 
ban, who  stood  behind,  and  peered  with  a  grim  and  sarcastic  look  over 
the  kneeling  bride.  Behind  the  bridegroom  was  a  gigantic  man,  with 
a  furbiddiiig  counteniiiice,  who  kept  his  eyes  solemnly  oud  firmly  fixed 
on  the  ground  before  him. 

The  pastor,  paralysed  with  terror,  remained  for  some  time  silent, 
until  a  savage  glance  from  the  bridegroom  warned  him  to  commence. 
A  fresh  subject  of  agitation  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  pastor, — namely, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  bride  could  understand  his  language. 
That  she  did  not,  seemed  to  hiiu  by  no  means  im]irobable.  Neverthe- 
less, he  plucked  up  courage,  and  asked  the  bridegroom  the  names  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter  answered  iu  n  rough  voice, — 
"  Neunder  and  Feodora." 

The  puslor  now  begun  to  read  aloud  the  marriage  service  ;  his  voice 
faltered,  and  he  made  such  blunders,  that  he  frequently  had  to  repeat 
his  words  ;  and  yet  the  couple  before  him  did  not  seem  to  remark  his 
embarrassment,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  suspicions  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  he  was  addressing  him,  and  when 
he  asked,  "  Neander,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  lawful  wife  ?" 
he  had  some  doubts  whether  the  bridegroom,  from  ignorance  of  the 
language,  would  answer  properly.  But,  to  his  astonishment,  the  man 
answered  "  Yes,"  in  a  tone  so  awfully  lotid,  that  the  church  rang  with 
it.  Deep  sighs  escaped  from  the  assembled  multitude  and  accompa- 
nied this  awful  "  yes ;"  while  a  silent  shudder  shot  for  u  moment  like 
lightning  across  the  ghastly  features  of  the  bride.  The  pastor  then 
turned  to  the  bride,  speaking  louder,  as  if  to  waken  her  from  her 
death-like  trance,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  to  be  thy  law- 
ful husband  ?"  The  inanimate  bride  woke  from  her  lethargy,  a  deep 
and  terrible  anguish  animated  her  ghastly  cheeks,  the  pallid  lips  qui- 
vered, a  sudden  and  transient  spark  lightened  out  of  her  eyes,  her 
breast  heaved,  a  gush  of  tears  quenched  the  fire  of  her  eyes,  and  she 
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answered  *' Yn  I"  with  a  scream  of  angiiUh  like  that  of  one  dying, 
'«vliich  app<^ared  to  find  an  echo  in  the  involuntary  groans  which  burst 
from  the  breast*  of  all  present.  She  then  sank  back  into  the  arms 
«>f  the  hateful  old  hag,  and  an  awful  silence  lasted  fur  sevend  minutes- 
The  pastor  then  saw  the  pallid  bride,  kneeling  as  before,  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  and  he  finisihed  reading  the  service.  The  bridegroom 
then  rose,  and  led  the  fainting  bride  to  the  sent  she  had  previously  occu- 
pied ;  the  old  bag  and  the  gigantic  fierce-looking  man  followed  her.  The 
pastor's  two  companions  now  appeared  again,  bandaged  his  eyes,  forced 
their  way  with  some  difiiculty  through  the  throng,  and  after  being 
pushed  M  itijout  the  door,  the  old  pastor  heard  it  bolted  from  within, 
und  found  himself  alone. 

He  stood  for  some  time  uncertain  whether  this  terrible  scene,  with 
ail  its  fearful  and  unhallowed  accompaniments,  were  not  a  dream 
which  bad  oppressed  him.  But,  after  tearing  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  seeing  the  brilliantly  lighted  church,  and  hearing  the  hollow 
Diurmuring  of  the  throng  within,  he  was  compelled  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  this  strange  event.  In  order  to  leom  how  it  would  end, 
he  concealed  himself  behind  a  projection  outside  the  church,  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  while  in  his  hiding-place,  he  heard  the  noise 
within  grow  louder  and  louder.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  some  %'iolent 
contention  were  going  on,  and  be  tliought  he  could  distinguiith  the  loud 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  commanding  silence.  Then  a  long  pause 
ensued.  A  shot  was  fired — a  woman's  scream  was  beard.  Then  there 
WM  aiioLber  pause;  then  a  scufHing  of  feet,  and  nsound  of  pickaxes  and 
mattocks,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lights  were  extin- 
guished, the  noise  recommenced!,  and  the  whole  throng  poured  out  of 
tbe  church,  and  directed  its  course  in  confusion  towards  the  sea. 

The  old  pastor  now  left  his  hidiug-place,  and  hastened  buck  to  his 
Tillage.  He  awakened  his  neighbours  and  friends,  and,  still  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  terror,  he  related  to  them  the  incredible 
mirvels  which  he  had  witnessed.  But  those  who  heard  the  words  of 
tlieir  simple  old  pastor  were  so  quietly  disposed,  and  so  used  to  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  common-place  events  of  their  every-day  life, 
ihat  the  terror  which  seized  them  wasof  a  quite  different  nature.  They 
nilurally  concluded  that  some  unhappy  accident  bad  deprived  their 
Worthy  old  pastor  of  his  senses,  and  it  was  with  conhideruble  difhculiy, 
ud  aJFtrr  a  lapse  of  some  time,  that  some  few,  more  to  humour  his 
Uney  than  anything  else,  were  persuaded  by  him  to  provide  them- 
xJves  with  crowbars  and  shovels,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  church. 

Meanwhile  thenight  hud  passed  away  and  the  sun  began  to  appear,and 
when  the  pastor  and  his  followers  ascended  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
eJiurch,  they  saw  an  armed  vessel,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  sailing  away 
fruoi  the  shore  towards  the  north.  So  unusual  on  apparition  in  this  re- 
BMte  district  made  the  pastor's  followers  begin  to  waver;  but  they 
*m  more  inclined  to  believe  his  story,  when  they  found  the  side 
doors  of  the  church  burst  open.  Full  of  anxiety,  they  now  rushed  into 
tke  church.  The  pastor  now  pointed  out  the  grave  which  he  had  seen 
uwning  before  him.  It  was  evident  to  all  present,  that  the  stone  had 
forcibly  removed,  and  then  replaced.  The  crowbar  wos  inserted, 
nhen  the  grave  was  oi)ened,  they  discovered  a  new  and  richly- 
■rnamented  cofHn.  The  old  pastor  descended  with  almost  youthful 
impatience  into  the  vault,  followed  by  several  others.  The  lid  of  the 
oofiD  Viu  removed,  and  the  old   pastor  found  his  worst  suspicions  con- 
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firmed.  In  the  coffin  lajr  the  mardered  bride.  Her  splendid  dia- 
dem had  been  taken  'way.  A  ballet  had  penetrated  her  breast  in 
the  region  of  the  heart.  The  traces  of  deep  horror  had  ranished  from 
her  ooantenaiice,  a  heavenly  peace  beamed  from  her  beautiful  face, 
and  Hhe  lay  there  like  an  anpel.  The  old  pastor  fell  sobbing  beside 
the  coffin,  and  prayed  for  tlie  soul  nf  the  murdered  woman,  while 
silent  wonder  and  horror  seized  upon  the  bystanden. 

The  pastor  felt  himself  bound  to  announce  the  event  without  delay, 
and  in  all  it»  circumstunlial  details,  to  the  Bishop  of  Seeland,  as  his 
immediate  chief,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  bind  his  friends 
by  oath  to  keep  their  secret,  until  he  heard  from  Copenhagen.  The 
grave  was  again  covered,  and  no  one  ventured  to  speaK  a  word  on  the 
subject.  Od  a  sudden  a  man  of  high  rank  came  from  Copenhagen, 
made  minute  inquiries  into  all  that  bad  happened,  examined  the  grive, 
praised  them  all  for  their  discreet  silence,  and  expressly  commanded 
that  the  event  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  threatening  those 
who  dared  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  severe  punishment. 

After  the  pastor's  death,  a  written  account  of  this  event  was  found 
inserted  in  the  parish  register.  Some  believed  that  the  occurrence 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of  snc- 
oessors  to  the  throne  which  took  place  in  Russia  after  the  deaths  of 
Peter  the  First  and  of  Catherine.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
now  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  this  horrible  drama. 
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{ The  blue,  or  fringed  Oentiaii,  grows  in  great  prof asion  in  the  ncighbourha 
Niagara,  TUe  Aouer  which  Bug^e»te«l  the  following  linM  wax  plucked  by 
writer  from  the  briuk  of  the  Great  Uorie-Shoe  Fall,  in  September,  I84A.] 


It  flourish 'd  arnidnt  foam  and  surge 
L^pon  NiHgHnt's  awful  verge, 
And  where  the  sun-lit  rainbuws  drew 
Their  circle*  *  round  its  crest  uf  blue, 
Rocked  by  conrulsion,  nursed  by  storm. 
Day  after  day  its  graceful  form. 
Increased  in  beauty,  grew  in  power. 
Like  Virtue  in  its  triitlhour, 
Which,  calm  amid  Uie  world's  unrest, 
8venu  fairest  when  'tis  most  distreued. 
But,  bending  o'er  tlie  dread  ravine 
The  Gentian's  bell  no  mure  is  seen  ; 
I  pliick'd  it,  on  its  leaves  to  send 
A  loMon  to  my  gentle  friend. 
To  tell,  through  Admiration's  eye. 
Such  bumble  lurm  iiil»(ht  ue'cr  espy, 
While  gaaing  on  the  wild,  vexed  river, 
WboM  smoke  of  torment  riseih  ever ; 


That  'mid   life's   turmoil,   itrift^  ao4 

gloom, 
Some  gentle  virtue  yet  may  bloom, 
Almve  Care's  breakers  lift  iu  form. 
And  flouriah  heedless  of  the  storm  : 
Pride,  Passion,  Pomp,  and  Power  nay 

sweep 
Wreck'd  vessels  down  the  r%giag  *tetf, 
Shaiter'd  by  some  Herce  paasion-ihnw^ 
Ere,  desperate,  o'er  the  brink  they  go, 
While  nourish 'd  by  tlie  very  wave 
M'hicb    hurls   them   reckless    to    their 

grave. 
Meek  Charity  shall  smile,  and  Faith 

l'|H>n  the  troul>led  natrrs  shine  ; 
And  Hope,  triuinpliuiit  over  DcatI 
Like  the  bright  Iris  'uiid  thy  ' 

Niagara !  build  its  arch  divine ! 


"  At  the  falls  of  Niagara,  perfectly  circular  rainbows  are  often  seen. 
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Thr  abbatial  church  of  St.  George  de  Bocherville  crowna  an  emi- 
nence on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  ascending  from  Jiimiej^e  to- 
wards Rouen.     It  is  finely  relieved  off  a  rich  background  of  forest. 
This  church  was  built  by  Ralph  de  Tancarville  in  1030,     The  cer- 
tainty of  its  date  constitutes  it  a  landmark  of  the  Norman  style,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  best  types  extant.    The  western  front  is  parti- 
cularly striking:  as  you  approach  this  part  it  presents  a  magnificent 
portal,  consisting  of  a  large  semicircular  sweep,  on  which  are  dis- 
played a  serief  of  those  severe  grand  mouldings,  with  which  the  Nor- 
man architects  relieved  the  barenness  of  the  stone  without  distracting 
the  eye, — the  chevron,  the  embattled,  the  cable.     Above  the  portal 
is  a  row  of  round  arched  windows,  and  above  them  another  row,  cor- 
responding in  shape  and  position  ;  as  we  carry  our  eyes  upwards  along 
this  series  of  circular  arches,  we  acknowledge  a  mysterious  sympa- 
thy with  that  form,  the  emblem  of  strength  and  eternity,  to  which 
the  ancient  Chaldeans  attached  such  a  profound  import,  and  which 
they  he\d  to  pervade  all  space.     Our  soul  is  elevated  as  we  gaze ; 
and,  raising  our  eyes  still  higher,  they  encounter  the  round  arch  of 
the  eternal  heavens,  where  we  are  lost  in  infinitude. 

Vou  enter,  and  here  again  you  are  accosted  by  the  product  of  a 
riultless  taate  ;  the  roof,  the  arches,  the  piers,  all  blend  together  in  a 
wonderful  uniformity.  From  east  to  west  there  is  not  a  single  ob- 
ject to  divert  the  eye  from  the  greatness  of  the  whole,  no  screen,  no 
encumbrance  of  any  kind  ;  all  these  circumstances  conspire  to  in- 
crease the  idea  of  size,  and  give  a  grandeur  to  the  effect.  Some 
hinly  bold  reliefs,  presenting  here  and  there  a  scriptural  design, 
take  away  the  boldness  of  the  capitals.  Rude  though  these  produc- 
tions be,  they  are  yet  full  of  spirit.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Noraians  were  no  proficients  in  the  chisel ;  their  execution  of  sculp- 
tural relief  is  roost  imperfect,  but  it  is  a  scornful  imperfection — they 
ue  proudly  bad  !  The  artist's  mind,  filled  with  the  sublime  forms 
of  hit  art,  and  expanded  by  familinrity  with  the  masses  he  was  called 
to  contemplate  in  his  everyday  work,  was  rendered  incapable  of  con- 
trtctioo  to  mere  ornamental  detail. 

All  that  remains  of  the  great  establishment  of  St.  George  de  Bo- 
cherville, beside  the  church,  is  a  side-wall  of  the  conventual  build- 
iof,  which  now  forms  the  gable  of  a  mill. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Normandy,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  the  oeighbourhood  of  Rouen  especially,  many  monasteries  and 
omvents  had  been  erected.  These  were  founded  principally  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when,  under  the  prudent  rule  of  its  great  dukes, 
\lu  province  had  been  restored  to  tranquillity.  The  Norman  war- 
tiar,  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  had  the  fine  conscience  of  a  child. 
Mid  in  this  "  season  of  calm  weather"  the  errors  of  the  past  revived 
in  the  form  of  remorse,  shedding  trouble  on  his  soul.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  turbulence  prevailing  once  without  had  been  transferred  with- 
in, leaving  the  external  world  all  serene — the  inward  distraction  was 
felt  the  keener  from  the  outnurc]  calm.    The  contrite  warrior  turned 
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to  the  church  ;  by  her  counsel  rose  in  expiation  the  cathedral  and 
monastery  with  rich  endowments,  and  over  the  late  troubled  surface 
of  tlie  province  spread  the  abodes  of  holiness  and  peace.  Of  these 
penitential  monuments  Jumieges  and  St.  George  de  Bocberville  were 
the  most  remarkable;  few  could  compare  with  them  in  architectursl 
beauty,  and  none  for  the  number  and  holiness  of  the  inmates  they 
contnmed. 

There  are  some  persons  with  whom  the  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  monastic  especially,  have  always  been  a  favourite  subject 
of  abuse;  the  unwarranted  assertions,  the  gross  misstatements,  of 
such  second-hand  writers  as  Robertson  and  Jortin,  have  been  re- 
ceived without  inquiry  by  many,  and  the  whole  system  of  these  es- 
tablishments has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  unmixed  evil.  And 
yet  these  institutions  filled  a  place  and  effected  a  purpose  no  other 
conceivable  establis.hnients  could  have  done,  whether  we  conader 
them  with  reference  to  our  own  times,  or  the  ages  in  which  they 
flourished.  Without  such  a  shelter  as  the  monasteries  alTordea, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  what  of  those 
priceless  documents  that  contained  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man inspiration  .''  Without  such  an  asylum,  how  much  of  classic 
lore  would  have  survived  the  convulsion  which  accompanied  the 
breaking  up  of  the  elements  of  the  older  world  ?  what  lessons  would 
now  be  taught  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  ?  Then  let  us 
reflect  for  a  moment  what  they  did  for  their  own  times.  They  were 
a  kind  of  Hampton  Court,  where  the  poor  great  peoj)le  of  those  day* 
found  a  ready  asylum.  They  performed  the  office  of  hotels  and  hos- 
pitals, for  tire  traveller  and  the  sick  ever  found  welcome  and  care 
within  their  walls;  and,  more  than  all,  they  stood  between  the  go- 
vernment of  those  times  and  the  embarrassing  questions  of  education 
and  poor  laws.  They  were  the  national  schools  and  poorhouses; 
here  were  the  opulent  classes  educated  ;  hither  the  less  aflluent 
neighbours  sent  their  children  to  learn  reading  and  useful  arts,  which 
were  taught  free  of  expense  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  secular  arm  refrain- 
ed from  their  possessions,  there  was  always  food  and  shelter  for  the 
poor.  I 


I 


The  factories,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  encircling  Rouen 
on  all  sides,  preponderate  in  the  direction  of  Elba?uf.  Throughout 
the  livelong  year  in  this,  the  Leeds  of  France,  twelve  thousand  souls 
keep  weary  watch  over  the  rattling  spinning-jennies.  Colbert  first 
set  them  going.  Two  years  after  his  deatli  they  were  checked  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes;  but  in  liil4,  delivered  from 
the  rivalry  of  Belgium,  they  took  new  life,  and  began  to  move  with 
triple  energy. 

From  Elba'uf  to  Lisieux  you  pass  through  a  finely  undulated  and 
darkly  wooded  country,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  general 
features  to  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Lisieux  having  been 
the  copitol  of  the  Lexovians,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  abounds  in  ruins  of 
that  people ;  it  also  offers  very  many  interesting  specimens  of  do- 
mestic timber  architecture.  Its  church,  which  witnessed  the  spousal 
of  Henry  IL  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  built  by  Cauchon,  Uishup 
of  Evreux,  in  expiation  of  the  share  he  bore  in  the  condemnation  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  judges.  To  Lisieux  Tho- 
mas a  Beckct  retired  during  his  exile,  and  it  had  the  honour  of  giv- 
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ing  birth  to  the  brave  Le  Ilennuyer,  who  kept  his  native  town  un- 
stained by  blood  on  the  awFul  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Li»ieux  is  now  a  manufacturing  town.  Horse-collar  housinfta 
form  a  large  item  in  its  productions,  the  demand  for  this  article 
being  very  considerable  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  nil  seasons,  hot, 
or  cold,  or  wet,  this  constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  the  harness. 
The  little  Norman  ponies  of  the  district  are  almost  buried  from  their 
ears  to  the  saddle  in  deep  blue  or  red-coloured  rugs,  with  a  pile  of 
great  depth,  and  their  vivid  eyes  look  out  at  you  in  the  queerest 
manner  from  these  mountains  of  worsted. 

From  Lisicus  the  road  lies  through  rich  meadows,  intersected  with 
ridges  of  limestone,  to  Caen. 

Tt"hat  struck  me  most  on  entering  was  the  the  spire  of  St.  Pierre ; 
it  is  always  quoted  as  the  best  specimen  of  a  Gothic  spire  that  was 
ever  raised.  Its  shape  is  octagonal,  and  rises  to  a  sharp  point  at  the 
height  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  pierce<.l  throughout  with  open  starwork,  which  gives  it  a  peculi- 
ailv  light  and  airy  appearance. 

ihe  exterior  of  the  apisc  which  rests  on  the  river  is  the  pride  of 
the  votaries  of  the  Renaissance.     It  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
inuges,  very  graceful,  and  beautifully  sculptured  certjiinly,  but  so 
multiplied  and  crowded  together,  that  the  effect  produced  is  less 
pleasure  than  bewilderment.     Anything  that  creates  an  impression 
whicJi  does  not  blend  with  the  general  design  of  the  structure,  as  is 
the  case  with  this  minute  church  decoration,  is  a  mistake.     It  has  a 
tendency  to  divert  the  thoughts  from  the  religious  purpose  of  the 
«li6ce.    When  the  Norman  architect  in  the  pure  period  of  the  art  had 
reconrte  to  decoration,  it  always  had  a  meaning  which  referred  to,  or 
It  least  harmonised  with,  the  entire   edifice  as  a  sacred  building. 
Then  if  we  look  at  some  of  the  interior  decoration,  it  is  still  more 
ditcordant  with  the  main  design.     For  instance,  the  piece  of  sculp- 
ture appearing  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  repre- 
lenting  scenes  from  the  "  Roniaunt  of  the  Rose,"  "  Sir  Launcelot  of 
the  Like,"  and  the  "  Lay  of  Aristotle."    Tristan  de  Leonois,  the  hero 
of  the  Romaunt,  is  crossing  the  sea  to  his  ladylove  on  his  sword,  con- 
terted  for  the  occasion  into  a  pontoon  bridge.     The  handle  rests  on 
one  diore,  the  point  enters  the  window  of  a  castle  standing  on  the 
(ithcr;  from  its  summit  the  ladylove's  head,  considerably  larger  than 
the  Qutlr,  smiles  on  the  valour  of  her  lover.     Close  behind  the  castle, 
in  t  chariot  drawn  by  two  handsome  thorough-bred  dragons.  Sir 
Launcelot  is  driving  to  the  Queen  Genevre,  and  the  remainder  of 
tfaii  part  of  the  capital  is  occupied  with  that  curious  relief,  which 
ippors  also  at  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  namely,  Aristotle  on  his  hands 
imi  knees,  carrying  a  lady  on  his  back,  Alexander's  mistress  accord- 
inc  to  some,  his  own  according  to  otliers. 

1  had  taken  a  sketch  of  this  quaint  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  em- 
Mlishment,  and  was  turning  to  depart,  when  my  attention  was  ar- 
rrited  by  a  figure  in  the  deepest  mourning,  who,  telling  her  beads  in 
the  wildest  manner,  passed  aJong  the  several  stations  of  the  aisle.  As 
•lie  fxme  opposite  each  pictured  representation  of  some  passage  in 
liM  Saviour's  suffering  walk  to  Calvary,  she  fell  upon  her  knees, 
•rmig  her  hands,  and  prayed  in  agony.  Once  she  threw  back  her 
Nl>le  veil  to  gaze  on  the  crucifixion,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  hc-r 
fice.    Ob,  what  a  history  of  anguish  was  there  revealed !     I  saw  it 
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all  at  once.  Some  one  very  guilty  and  very  dear  is  gone  from  her 
for  ever  I  She  pours  forth  those  intercessions  that  her  priest  tclU 
her  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  offer,  but  that  suffering  countenance  be- 
trays some  terrible  doubts  thut  the  day  of  hope  is  past ! — I  could  not 
continue  to  intrude  upon  such  grief,  though  I  question  whether  it 
was  not  far  too  profound  to  care  for  being  witnessed.  I  withdrew 
towards  the  southern  portal,  which  opened  upon  the  busy  market- 
place, and  here  I  encountered  a  figure  whose  joyous  aspect  presented 
an  affecting  contrast  to  tlie  mournful  being  who  knelt  and  wept  in  the 
opposite  aisle,  daughters  of  the  same  race,  dwellers  under  the  same 
sky,  denizens  of  the  same  laud,  numbering  the  like  years,  yet  did 
they  differ  in  presence,  as  the  sudden  blush  of  an  eastern  sunrise, 
from  the  sad  misty  dawn  of  one  of  our  winter  mornings.  You  would 
have  thought  this  last  visitant  some  angelic  messenger  sent  to  her 
Buffering  sister  with  gifts  of  hope.  Her  countenance  was  radiant 
with  health,  her  form  instinct  with  the  exuberant  vitality  of  youth's 
first  freshness  ;  every  gesture  showed  its  elastic  vigour.  On  fier  fair 
forehead  snt  contentment  like  a  star.  She  had  stolen  for  a  moment 
from  the  bustling  throng,  and  hastened  to  offer  the  homage  of  her 
heart  to  the  God  who  had  been  so  good  to  her.  She  removed 
the  little  basket  of  vegetables  from  her  arm,  laid  it  on  the  step  of  the 
choir  beside  her,  and  then  crossing  her  hands  meekly  on  her  bosom, 
she  knelt  down  and  poured  out  the  gratitude  of  her  heart  to  tlie  m 
Being  who  had  strewed  her  life's  path  with  flowers.  I  could  hav«  ■ 
gazed  for  ever  at  that  gracious  form,  those  soft  uplifted  eyes,  and  ' 
that  beautiful  young  face,  whose  happy  expression  had  now  changed 
to  one  of  sweet  solemnity.  ■ 

<>  It  WHS  a  (ight  to  make  an  old  man  young."  f 

In  a  few  minutes  she  arose,  resumed  her  little  basket,  descended 
the  aisle  again,  and  pausing  as  she  passed  the  benider  to  dip  her  hand 
in  the  holy  water,  she  opened  the  door  and  went  out  of  the  cathedral. 

I  longed  to  have  had  with  me  some  unbeliever  in  a  future  world, 
if  so  wretched  a  person  docs  in  truth  exist.  Could  he  have  looked 
upon  those  two  girls  and  resisted  the  conviction  of  an  immortality? 
Could  he  hesitate  to  admit  the  belief  of  an  atoning  future  where  such 
terrible  inequalities  in  human  condition  shall  be  balanced.'  Could 
he  refuse  to  echo  the  poet's  thought — 

"  There*!  lanietliing  in  thia  world  amiu 
M''!!!  be  uoriddled  hy  and  by." 


By  far  the  most  interesting  objects  that  Caen  can  offer  arc  the  two' 
churches  of  St,  Etienne,  and  St.  Trinite,  with  their  adjoining  build- 
ings.    Unquestioned  products  of  the  eleventh  century,  remaining  in 
excellent  preservation,  unimpaired  by  any  additions  of  a  later  period,] 
they  present  fine  studies  of  the  Norman  style.    The  roof  of  St.  Etienna  1 
which  is  clearly  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  church,  establishes] 
a  point  which  has  had  some  doubt  thrown  upon  it,  namely,  that  the! 
Normans   understood  perfectly   the  ait  of  stone  vaulting.      These 
churches  are  rife  too  with  the  most  interesting  associations.     Thej 
owe  their  origin  to  the  following  circumstance.     William  the  Con^J 
queror,  in  marrying  his  cousin  Matilda,  had  violated  the  canon  Inwi 
of  consanguinity,  and  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  pope^ 
In  the  case  of  a  less  powerful  prince,  the  marriage  would  have  been 
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diMolved,  but  with  William  his  holiness  dared  not  proceed  to  extre- 
aities.     Conceiving  it  necessary,  however,  to  give  some  mark  of  his 
lispleasure,  he  required  the  cousins  to  found  each  a  religious  estab- 
lishment in  expiation  of  their  offence. 

In  obedience,  accordingly,  to  the  papal  injunction,  William  erected 
the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Etienne,  as  his  share  of  the  purgation, 
while  the  abbey  and  church  of  St.  Trinite  represented  the  penitence 
of  ^Matilda.  They  were  also  called  respectively  the  abhaifc  aiix  liutiimes 
and  abiaift  axLi  dames.  For  admission  into  either,  noble  birth  was  an 
essential  qualification. 

The  Cunqueror  was  buried  at  St.  Etienne.  I  have  before  alluded 
to  the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  his  death-bed  at  St. 
Gervais,  let  me  here  touch  for  a  moment  on  those  attending  his  fune- 
ral, as  related  by  his  chronicler,  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

William,  as  already  said^  had  married  a  distant  cousin,  and  to  build 
I  church  was  the  penance  enjoined  by  the  pope.     In  expiation  of  an 
innocent  act  a  most  guilty  one  was  perpetrated.      It   so  happened 
that  the  site  selected  for  the  church  had  long  been  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a  poor  man  named  Asselin.     By  virtue  of  a  whole  life  given 
to  its  cultivation,  the  soil  around  had  been  tranformed  from  sterility 
into  a  comely  garden.     Amidst  the  trees  which  Asselin  had  planted, 
he  and  liis  wife  had  waxed  old  together,  and  his  children  had  grown 
to  maturity.     But  what  of  all  that  I   what  to  the  stern  Conqueror 
were  those  old  sscociations  of  local  attachments,  the  comforts,  the 
right*  of»  peasant !     The  cottage  was  demolished  the  trees  felled, 
the  garden  broken  up,  and  Asselin  driven  forth  upon  the  world. 
Then  came  the  great  architects,  and  the  noble  Norman  church  re- 
pUced  the  peasant's  home.     Alany  came  to  view  its  grandeur,  and 
prt)  beneata  its  lofty  aisles.     By  all,  save  one,  were  Asselin  and  his 
«roRg«  forgotten — that  one  was  Asselin's  son.     He  chose  his  hour  of 
rttribation  well  1     When  the  chevalier  who  bore  the  remains  of  the 
Conqueror  from  St.  Gcrvais  to  Caen  had  arrived  at  the  latter  place, 
be  communicated  to  the  clergy  of  St.  Etienne  the  king's  last  request 
to  be  laid  within  their  church's  walls.     They  hastened  to  execute  his 
vithes,  and  perform  the  funeral  rites  over  the  body  of  their  founder. 
Th«  procession  was  formed  and  they  advanced  to  the  church,  Asiiclin's 
K>n  having  joined  the  crowd  as  they  entered.     They  advance  to  the 
unctuary  where  the  grave  is  opened  ;  the  solemn  music  commences; 
u)d  tbey   lower  the    remains  of  the  mighty  as    the  priest  utters 
the  primeval  sentence.     Suddenly  Asselin's  son  advanced  from  the 
croird  and  stood  between  the  bier  and  the  grave.    Raising  his  hands  to 
ttaren,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  invoke  the  name  of  RoUo !    This  grave,  this 
pound,  is  mine.  My  childhood's  home  was  here.  The  Conqueror  deso- 
lated it,  driving  my  father  in  his  old  age  on  the  world.     Till  you  have 
righted  the  peasant,  you  shall  not  bury  the  king.    I  invoke  the  name  of 
BoUo  1"  The  "  clamour  de  Haro  "  was  still  in  full  force  ;  Asselin  knew 
it  wu  the  poor  man's  only  hope,  and  daring  though  the  act,  for  Asse- 
Ito  was  unarmed,  unfriended,  and  alone,  he  felt  that  he  was  safe, 
tiut  under  the  shelter  of  the  great  name  he  had  invoked  he  and  his 
right*  were  secure.     The  astonished  attendants  drew  back  with  their 
bonlcn,  the  priest  suspended  the  service,  and  before  he  ventured  to 
nsane  the  funeral  rites,  Asselin  received  the  full  value  of  his  land. 
Brt  heaven  seemed  not  yet  appeased,  as  the  cotfin  was  lowered  into 
AtTialt  it  struck  agunst  a  stone,  and  falling  from  the  bearers'  hands, 
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Trinity  »ti',;  j,Tt-ti  :*  a  -r  -;  .:■*  c:'  whit  ;:  .-.rce  w.is.  Tnere  we  still 
find  armed  nicii  on  guard,  i.:.t\  wcir.er.  jarioJ  irom  the  world — hea- 
ven-devoted ;  but  the  t'orn.er  i;  the  <ma°.l  rid-!t\;:;:ed  soldier  of  the 
^_  regiment  of  the  iine,  ai:d  the  daughters;  of  the  humble  classes 
chiefly  have  replaced  the  high-born  ladies  nf  the  land.  This  was,  at 
its  first  institution,  and  for  man\  centuries  continued  to  be,  a  very 
aristocratic  establishment.    At  the  time  the  church  was  consecrated. 
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tlie  Conqueror's  daughter,  Cecile,  was  in  the  nurse's  arms,  alike  un- 
conscious of  their  holy  destiny ;  the  sbme  day  saw  them  both  conte- 
crated  to  the  service  of  heaven.     Cecile  became  the  second  abbess, 
and   unswervingly  kept  the   vow  that  another  had   made  for  her : 
withifi  these  convent  walls  she  lived  and  died.     Robert  Curthose, 
brother  to  Henry  II.,  was  extremely  attached  to  his  sister  Cecile, 
and  paid  her  frequent  visits  here.   On  the  last  occasion  of  their  meet- 
ing, he  presented  her  with  the  great  standard  of  the  Saracens,  taken 
with  his  own  hands  at  the  siege  of  Ascalon.     This  proud  trophy, 
which  hung  for  a  long  time  in  the  church,  has  now  disappeared.    In 
the  crypt  beneath  the  choir  was  Cecile  buried,  her  predecessor  and 
many  of  the  succeeding  abbesses  were  laid  there  also.   A  fitter  bury, 
ing  place  can  scarcely  be  imagined  for  these  holy  women.     Six-and- 
twenty  delicate  pillars  of  exquisite  proportions  support  a  vaulted 
roof  of  stone;  through  the  lancet  windows  struggle  in  some  gleams 
of  dim  religious  light;  and,  save  the  foot  of  the  occasional  stranger, 
no  sound  ever  violates  the  sanctity  of  its  deep  silence  and  repose. 
An  English  tourist,  whose  name  in  pity  I  suppress,  with  rude  pro- 
fane mockery  suggests  that  this  beautiful  and  solemn  sepulchre  was 
no  burying  place  at  all,  but  the  lady  abbess's  wine-cellar ! — fit  jest 
for  one  who  has  included  the  whole  community  of  religieutci  in 
terms  of  condemnation  as  gross  as  they  are  untrue. 

Honour  to  those  pure,  devoted,  self-denying  women,  who,  through 
so  many  centuries,  did  such  honour  to  religion  by  showing  how 
great  were  the  sacrifices  she  could  command.  The  middle  ages  wit- 
nessed such  off'erings  every  day  ;  those  noble  oblations  made  by  weak 
and  gentle  beings,  who  were  at  once  the  victims  and  the  priests. 
Spurning  the  allurements  of  the  world  came  the  maiden  and  the 
matron,  with  their  several  treasures  of  youth  and  beauty  and  love, 
for  the  least  favoured  and  lornest  of  all  could  yet  offer  her  indefeasi- 
ble birthright  as  a  woman, — the  deep  affections  of  her  heart.  With 
these  they  approached  the  altnr  of  the  cliurch,  and  bravely  laid  them 
there.  To  the  worth  of  such  oSerings  it  adds  but  little  to  say  that 
the  wealthy  gave,  as  so  much  dross,  their  lands  and  gold.  Such 
were  the  Benedictine  ladies,  the  ancient  inmates  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
They  were  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  in  the  land.  Ho. 
nour  to  them  in  their  "  martyr's  cell ;"  but  loftier  honour  still  to 
those  who  are  its  inmates  now;  who,  unsheltered  by  the  martyr's  cell, 
bear  through  the  glittering  scenes  of  life  the  constancy  of  the  "  mar- 
tyr's  heart."  I  mean  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  turn  from  the  gay 
and  lighthearted,  they  are  not  found  where  mirth  keeps  holiday  ; — 
in  the  chamber  of  poverty,  by  the  couch  of  piiin  and  sickness,  among 
I  the  stricken  and  the  suffering  of  earth,  here  are  bestowed  those  pro- 
found  sympathies  of  which  the  world  is  not  worthy.  Others  may 
pluck  life's  roses  to  bind  the  brow  or  strew  the  couch  with  softness ; 
it  is  theirs  to  extract  the  thorn  which  alone  is  the  portion  of  too 

any,  or  to  sooth  the  wound  it  gives,  by  sympathy  and  consolation. 
They  feel  that  those  to  whom  life's  flowers  are  denied  should  suffer 
IS  Uttle  as  may  be  of  life's  pain,  or  at  least  not  suffer  it  unshared. 
"  s  you  mark  them  move  unheecUng  through  the  delights  of  this 
cautiful  world,  oh  deem  them  not  armed  by  insensibility,  but  sus- 
tained by  a  sense  of  how  much  of  suffering  that  world  contains 
^hich  it  may  be  their  privilege  to  lighten  or  remove.  Though  vul- 
nerable in  all  the  susceptibility  of  woman's  youth  or  woman's  tender- 
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,  tWyweihicldedlMtfcHfedfaigarwkiftitvay  be  tbrirsta  do; 
and  to  tfaej  wdk  fatavcfy  dhraag^  fifi^  frdag  lojr  and  tcnpCatiiin  ia 
tksr  ttrooKbolds,  and  eomc  oat  wralfctH  ttraa^  the  finth  that 
make*  tbeir  weaknew  strengdk.  Aad,  tnMt  aw,  thejr  have  tbdr 
reward.  T  it  tme  tlut  the  Tcan  nM  an,  and  cadi  one  bears  away 
alike  antaatad  and  aneojoTea,  from  eaath  ita  daKglUa,  and  tmta  lire 
iu  nnretannng  V'^'J  I  ^"^  ^  *^>^  P***  ("i^  anMd  a  lecret  that 
the  lelf-indnlgent  may  never  Icara,  or  at  leak  anay  nerer  realite ; 
that  the  tme  delight  of  carl^  the  real  poetry  of  life,  have  their  rooU 
in  aacrifice  and  aelMenial ;  aptiuging  frooa  aocfa  a  alcaa  they  are 
flower*  that  never  fade,  bat  bear  their  ataaraoth  bVnaanma  to  another 
world  untouched  by  the  winter  of  the  grave. 

The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  owes  it<  oiigin  to  the  wise 
benevolence  of  Vincent  de  Paul.  Captured  by  a  pirate  when  a  boy, 
he  was  sold  at  Tunis  as  a  slave,  and  subjected  to  the  niost  rigorous 
treatment ;  but,  far  from  being  soured  to  his  kind  by  ilUu&age,  a 
youth  of  suffering  was  succeeded  by  an  after-life  devoted  to  the 
goo<l  of  man.  Having  effected  his  escape  from  Lyons  he  entered 
upon  a  career  of  benevolence  and  charity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Fully  equalling  our  own  Howard  in  his  self-devotion, 
his  untiring  zeal,  bis  single-heartedness,  he  far  exceeded  him  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
The  good  effected  by  Howard  in  his  life  was  immense,  but  by  that 
life  it  was,  comparatively  speaking,  circumscribed :  the  grave  closed 
upon  all  but  his  undying  example.  But  the  charity  of  Vincent  re- 
ceived a  kind  of  immortality,  by  means  of  the  numerous  foundations 
that  resulted  from  his  energies  and  eloquence :  that  eloquence  was 
irresistible,  that  energy  infectious.  With  no  help  but  virtue  by  his 
aide,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  above  him,  this  poor  apostle  of  the 
Gascon  Landes  founded  no  less  than  thirty-five  charitable  institu- 
tions in  Paris  alone,  not  to  mention  numerous  others  in  different 
part*  of  France.  De  Retz  was  his  pupil,  and  that  intractable  nature 
paid  at  least  the  homage  to  his  tutor's  worth  of  fostering  and  pro- 
tecting when  in  power  all  the  institutions  he  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  etitablishing.  Death  itself  failed  to  arrest  his  benevolence. 
Among  those  who  stood  around  his  grave  was  the  Princess  de 
Conti ;  the  reminded  the  bystanders  that  he  was  not  allowed  time 
to  carry  out  hit  plan  of  an  hospital  for  the  orphans  of  poor  artisans. 
"  Will  you,"  urged  this  amiable  lady,  "will  you  allow  him  one  re- 
gret beyond  the  grave .' "  The  appeal  proved  irresistible,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  asylum  was  resolved  on  at  his  tomb. 

But  of  all  his  institutions,  the  noblest  was  that  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  For  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  he  had  conceived 
grand  de»ign.  'Twas  not  in  man  to  realize  it ;  woman  alone  coul 
carry  out  his  scheme,  and  woman  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  tasT 
He  rightly  judged  that  the  faith  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  whi 
could  encounter  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  the  cloister,  would  be 
proof  against  the  temptations  of  the  world,  while  the  untiring  ener- 
gies and  the  deep  sympathies,  th.it  in  the  objectless  life  of  the  con. 
vent  either  lay  dormant,  or,  too  often,  eat  inwardly  to  the  heart,  be« 
coming  ministers  of  misery,  might  be  turned  to  glorious  account  on 
the  paths  of  pain  and  sorrow.  He  proceeded  to  communicate  hit 
plun.  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  into  immediate  execution,  and 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  wj  8  responded  to  shewed  how  wisely  " 
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had  selected  the  instruments  of  his  purpose.  He  addressed  the 
aspirNnts  thus: — "  You  will  have  no  monasteries  but  the  houses  of  the 
poor, — no  cloisters  but  the  streets  of  towns,  and  the  rooms  of  hospi- 
tals,— no  enclosure  but  obedience, — no  veil  but  a  holy  modesty.  My 
intention  is  that  you  should  tend  the  suffering  and  infirm,  as  a  mo- 
ther watches  over  an  only  son."  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  for 
the  regulation  of  his  new  institution  were  so  wisely  framed,  that  at 
this  day  the  order  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  addition  to  the 
personal  qualifications  required,  the  family  of  the  "sister"  must  have 
borne  an  irreproachable  character  for  centuries ;  and,  in  order  that 
none  might  undertake  the  office  in  ignorance  of  its  duties,  a  proba- 
tion of  five  years  was  required.  Moreover,  as  they  were  not  suffered 
to  dedicate  themselves  for  more  than  one  year,  and  were  annually 
required  to  renew  their  vows,  a  sufficient  provision  was  afforded  that 
no  backslider  or  lukewarm  person  should  be  engaged  in  so  righteous 
a  CAuse.  Such  was  this  institution  of  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  extorted 
admiration  even  from  the  uncompromising  Graham.  After  contem- 
pUting  this  noble  establishment,  this  order  of  women,  whose  ordinary 
employment  and  dail3'  duties  are  those  heavenly  virtues  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  only  occasionally  rise,  the  severe  puritan  could  not 
help  confessing  that  he  was  softened  towards  the  "  fierce  superstition 
of  the  ttiole  crown."*  Afler  his  death  Vincent  was  transferred  to 
the  calenaar,  and  the  title  of  saint  conferred  upon  him.  We  feel 
thst  tfai«  canonization  adds  no  glory  to  such  a  memory. 

The  principal  care  of  the  "  sisters  "  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  the  in- 
nittes  of  the  hospital,  into  which  the  old  conventual  buildings  have 
been  transformed.  They  are  six  hundred  in  number;  and  every 
thing  that  excellent  arrangement  and  the  greatest  care  can  effect  has 
been  done  for  their  comfort.  The  sisters  are  indefatigable  in  their 
attendance,  and  day  and  night  are  perpetually  engaged  in  minister- 
ing to  the  sufferers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  sister's  costume.  A  loose 
white  robe,  reaching  from  the  throat  to  the  feet,  is  confined  at  the 
*«i»t  bj  a  cord  girdle.  The  broad  sleeves  hang  down  in  gracefid 
dnpcry.  The  wimple,  which  descends  to  the  shoulders  behind, 
Bwto  on  llie  forehead  a  band  of  snowy  muslin,  carried  thence  round 
mder  the  chin.  A  crucifix  reposes  on  the  devoted  heart,  where  it  is 
npported  by  a  necklace  of  heavy  beads.  This  completes  the  attire. 
At  eroT  step  the  ample  foldings  of  their  robe  undulate  in  outlines 
ofererehanging  beauty  as  their  form  moves  beneath.  Now  a  gracious 
Sgure  pauses  in  the  perspective  of  a  long  staircase,  looking  in  ita 
rramework  of  columns  on  either  side  like  the  image  of  purity  in  a 
niche.  The  next  moment  it  is  gone  on  its  mission  of  philanthropy. 
Again,  at  you  descend  the  cloister,  a  white  form  issues  from  a  postern- 
\  wor,  and  ac  it  lingers  a  moment  in  the  aisle  the  snowy  draperies  ar- 
tange  themselves  in  unconscious  grace.  You  have  but  a  moment  to 
fonder  whether  the  tahleau  is  of  earth  or  heaven,  when  it  is  again 
,  in  motion,  and  the  arches  above  seem  to  bend  in  reverence  to  the 
Koer  of  Charity  as  she  moves  along. 

•  Orah»m'»"S»libalh." 
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The  ni|i(ht  hii«  been  unruly  :  where  we  lay, 

Our  chimney!  were  tilawn  down  ;  and,  as  ibey  uy, 

Lamenting  heard  i"  the  air ;  strnn){e  icreaiiK  of  death  ; 

And  propbenyini;,  with  accenla  terrible. 

Of  dire  comliustion,  and  confused  erenti. 

New  hutched  to  the  wuful  time. 

Maehflh. 


criAPTEH    IX. 

It  is  seldom  that  man  Is  rcfjuired  to  make  an  exertion  as  desperate 
and  appalling,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  that  on  which  Harrj  Mul- 
ford  was  now  bent.  Tliti  night  was  starlight,  it  was  true,  and  it  was 
possible  to  see  objects  ticar  by  with  tolerable  distinctness;  still,  it  was 
midnight,  atrd  the  gloom  of  that  hour  rested  on  the  face  of  the  tea, 
lending  its  solemn  mystery  and  obscurity  to  the  other  trying  features 
of  the  undertaking.  Then  there  was  the  uncertainty  whether  it  was 
the  boat  at  all,  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit ;  and,  if  the  boat,  it  might 
drift  away  from  him  as  fast  as  he  could  follow  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
perfect  conviction  that,  without  some  early  succour,  the  party  on  the 
wreck,  including  Rose  Budd,  must  inevitably  perish,  stimulated  him 
to  proceed,  and  a  passing  feeling  of  doubt  touching  the  prudence  of 
his  course,  that  came  over  the  young  mate  when  he  was  a  few  yards 
from  the  wreck,  vanished  under  ii  vivid  renewal  of  this  last  conviction. 
On  he  swam,  therefore,  riveting  his  eye  on  llie  "  thoughtful  star"  that 
guided  his  course,  and  keeping  his  mind  as  tranquil  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  the  exertions  of  his  body  might  be  the  easier. 

Mulford  was  an  excellent  swimmer.  The  want  of  food  wa«  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  his  making  one  of  his  best  efforts;  but,  as  yet  he  was 
not  very  sensible  of  any  great  loss  of  strength.  Understanding  fully 
the  necessity  of  swimming  easily  if  he  would  sxvini  long,  he  did  not 
throw  out  all  his  energy  at  first,  but  made  ihe  movementsof  his  limlw 
as  regular,  continued,  and  skilful  as  possible.  No  strength  was  thrown 
away  ;  and  his  progress  was  in  proportion  to  the  prudence  of  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding.  For  sonic  twenty  minutes  he  held  on  his  course 
in  this  way,  when  he  began  to  experience  a  little  of  that  weariness 
which  is  apt  to  accompany  an  unremitted  use  of  the  same  set  of  mus- 
cles in  a  monotonous  and  undeviating  mode.  Accustomed  to  all  the 
resources  of  his  art,  he  turned  on  his  back,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
relieving  his  arms  for  a  minute,  and  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  wreck, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  distance  he  had  overcome.  Swira 
long  in  this  new  manner,  however,  he  could  not  with  prudence,  as  the 
star  was  necessary  iokorder  to  keep  the  direct  line  of  his  course.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  some  of  our  readers  that,  though  the 
surface  of  the  oce.in  may  be  like  glass,  as  sometimes  really  happens,  it 
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IS  never  absolutely  free  from  the  long,  undulating  motion  that  la 
known  by  the  name  of  a  "  ground  swell."  This  swell,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  not  very  heavy,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  place  our  young 
mate  at  moments  between  two  dark  mounds  of  water,  that  limited  his 
view  in  either  direction  to  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards;  then  it 
raised  him  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  wave,  that  enabled  him  to  see 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach  under  that  obscure  light.  Protiliiig  by  this 
advantage,  Mulford  now  looked  behind  him  in  quest  of  the  wreck,  but 
uselessly.  It  might  have  been  in  the  trough  while  he  was  ihus  on  the 
summit  of  the  waves,  or  it  might  be  that  it  floated  so  low  as  to  be  to- 
tally lost  to  the  view  of  one  whose  head  was  scarcely  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  For  a  single  instant  the  young  man  felt  a  chill  at 
his  lieart  as  he  fancied  that  the  wreck  had  already  sunk  ;  but  it  pass- 
ed away  wlien  he  recalled  the  slow  progress  by  which  the  air  escaped, 
and  he  saw  the  certainty  that  the  catastrophe,  however  inevitable, 
could  not  yet  have  really  arrived.  He  waited  for  another  swell  to  lift 
him  on  its  summit,  when,  by  "  treading  water  "  he  raised  his  head  and 
shoulders  fairly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  strained  his  eyes  in 
another  vain  effort  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wreck.  He  could  not  see 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  mate  had  swam  much  further  than  he  had 
supposed,  and  was  already  so  distant  as  to  render  any  such  attempt 
bop«less.  He  was  fully  a  third  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  point  of  his 
departure. 

D/sappoiuted,  and  in  a  s.light  degree  disheartened,  Mulford  turned, 
iuid  swam  in  the  direction  of  the  sinking  star.  He  now  looked  anxi- 
ously for  the  boat.  It  was  time  that  it  came  more  plainly  into  view, 
ind  a  new  source  of  anxiety  beset  him,  as  he  could  discover  no  signs 
of  its  vicinity.  Certain  that  he  was  on  the  course,  after  making  a  due 
allowance  for  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  stout-hearted  young  man 
»»m  on.  He  next  determined  not  to  annoy  himself  by  fruitless 
Kvches,  or  vain  regrets,  but  to  swim  steadily  for  a  certain  time,  a  pe- 
riod long  enough  to  carry  him  a  material  distance,  ere  he  again  look- 
ed for  the  object  of  his  search. 

For  twenty  minutes  longer  did  that  courageous  and  active  youth 
itruggle  with  the  waste  of  waters,  amid  the  obscurity  and  solitude  of 
midnight.  He  now  believed  himself  near  a  mile  from  the  wreck,  and 
the  it«r  which  had  so  long  served  him  for  a  beacon  was  getting  near 
to  the  horizon.  He  took  a  new  observation  of  another  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodie*  nigh  it,  to  serve  him  in  its  stead  when  it  should  disappear 
iltogether,  and  then  he  raised  himself  in  the  water,  and  looked  about 
•fain  for  the  boat.  The  search  was  in  vain.  No  boat  was  very  near 
biro  of  a  certainty,  and  the  dreadful  apprehension  began  to  possess  his 
Bind  of  perishing  uselessly  in  that  waste  of  gloomy  waters.  While 
ihui  gazing  about  him,  turning  his  eyes  in  every  quarter,  hoping  in- 
tently to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  much-desired  object  in  the  gloom, 
be  n«r  two  dark,  pointed  objects,  that  resembled  small  stakes,  in  the 
»«er  within  twenty  feet  of  him.  Mulford  knew  them  at  a  glance,  and 
»  cold  shudder  passed  through  his  frame  as  he  recognized  them. 
Tbcy  were,  out  of  all  question,  the  (ins  of  an  enormous  shark;  an  ani- 
mal that  could  not  measure  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
lti«th. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  when  our  young  mate  discover- 
ed lite  proximity  ot   this  dangerous   animal, situated  as  he  was,  he 
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gave  hiniBeir  up  for  lott.  He  poMessed  hU  knife,  however,  and  had 
heard  of  the  manner  in  which  even  sharks  were  overcome,  and  that, 
too,  in  their  own  element,  by  the  skilful  and  resolute.  At  first  he  was 
resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  for  life  before  he  submitted  to 
■  fate  as  horrible  as  that  nhich  now  menaced  him;  but  the  niove* 
ments  of  his  dangerous  neighbour  induced  him  to  wait.  It  did  not  ap- 
proach any  nearer,  but  continued  swimming  back  and  fro  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  according  to  the  known  habits  of  the  fish,  as  if 
watching  his  own  movements.  There  being  no  time  to  be  wasted,our 
young  mate  turned  on  his  face,  and  began  again  to  swim  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  setting  star,  though  nearly  chilled  by  despair.  For  ten 
minutes  longer  did  he  struggle  on,  beginning  to  feel  exhaustion,  how- 
ever, and  always  accompanied  by  those  two  dark,  sharp,  and  gliding 
fins.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  knowing  the  position  of  the  animal, 
and  Mulford's  eyes  were  oftener  on  those  tins  than  on  the  beacon  be- 
fore him.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  actually  became  accustomed 
to  the  vicinity  of  this  formidable  creature,  and  soon  felt  his  prssenci' 
a  sort  of  relief  against  the  dreadful  solitude  of  his  situation.  He  had 
been  told  by  seamen  of  instances,  and  had  once  witnessed  a  case  him- 
self, in  which  a  shark  had  attended  a  swimming  man  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, either  forbearing  to  do  him  harm,  from  repletion,  or  influenced 
by  that  awe  which  Nature  has  instilled  into  all  of  the  inferior,  for  the 
highest  animal  of  the  creation.  He  began  to  think  that  he  was  thus 
favoured,  and  really  regarded  the  shark  as  a  friendly  neighbour  rather 
than  as  a  voracious  foe.  In  this  manner  did  the  two  proceed  nearly 
another  third  of  a  mile,  the  fins  sometimes  in  sight  ahead,  gliding 
hither  and  thither,  and  sometimes  out  of  view  behind  the  swimmer, 
leaving  him  in  dreadful  doubts  as  to  the  movements  of  the  fish,  when 
Mulford  suddenly  felt  something  liard  hit  his  foot.  Believing  it  to  be 
the  shark  dipping  for  his  prey,  a  slight  exclamation  escaped  him.  At 
the  next  instant  both  feet  hit  the  unknown  substance  again,  and  he 
stood  erect,  the  water  no  higher  than  his  waist !  Quick,  and  compre- 
hending evcryiliiiig  connected  with  the  sea,  the  young  man  at  once 
understood  that  he  was  on  a  part  of  the  reef  where  the  water  was  so 
shallow  as  lu  admit  of  his  wading. 

Mulford  rtli  that  he  had  been  providentially  rescued  from  death. 
His  strength  had  been  about  to  fail  him,  when  he  was  thus  led,  un- 
known to  himself,  to  a  spot  where  his  life  might  yet  he  possibly  pro- 
lunged  for  n  few  more  hours,  or  days.  He  had  leisure  to  look  about 
him,  and  to  reflect  on  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Almost  unwitting- 
ly, ho  turned  in  quest  of  his  terrible  companion,  in  whose  voracious 
mouth  he  had  actually  believed  himself  about  to  be  immolated  a  few 
Mconds  before.  There  the  two  horn-like  fins  still  were,  gliding  about 
above  the  water,  and  indicating  the  smallest  movement  of  their  for- 
midable owner.  The  mate  observed  that  they  went  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  him,  describing  nearly  a  semicircle,  and  then  returned,  doing 
the  siimc  thing  in  his  rear,  repeating  the  movements  incessantly, 
keeping  always  on  his  right.  This  convinced  him  that  shoalcr  water 
existed  on  his  left  hand,  and  he  waded  in  that  direction  until  be 
reached  n  small  spot  of  naked  rock. 

For  a  time,  at  least,  he  was  sofe  !  The  frognicnt  of  coral,  on  which 
the  mate  now  stood,  was  irregular  in  shape,  hut  might  have  contained 
a  hundred  feet  square  in  superficial  measurement,  and  was  so  little 
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raised  above  the  level  of  the  water  as  not  to  be  visible,  even  by  day- 
light, at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  Mulford  found  it  was  per- 
fectly dry,  however;  an  important  discovery  to  him,  as,  by  a  close 
calculation  he  had  made  of  the  tides  since  quitting  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
he  knew  it  must  be  near  high  water.  Could  he  have  even  this  small 
portion  of  bare  rock  secure,  it  made  him,  for  the  moment,  rich  as  the 
most  extensive  landholder  living.  A  considerable  quantity  of  seaweed 
had  lodged  on  the  rock,  and  as  most  of  tliis  was  also  quite  dry,  it  con- 
vinced the  young  sailor  that  the  place  was  usually  bare.  But,  though 
most  of  this  seaweed  was  dry,  there  were  portions  of  the  more  recent 
accessions  there  that  still  lay  in,  or  quite  near  to  the  water,  which  form- 
ed exceptions.  In  handling  these  weeds,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  Mulfurd  caught  a  small  shell-fish,  and,  finding  it  fresh,  and  easy 
to  open,  he  swallowed  it  with  the  eagerness  of  a  famishing  man. 
Never  had  food  proved  half  su  grateful  to  him  as  that  single  swallow 
of  a  ver3'  palatable  testaceous  animal.  By  feeling  further,  he  found 
several  others  of  the  same  family,  and  made  quite  as  large  a  meal  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  probably  good  for  him.  Then,  grateful 
for  his  escape,  but  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  hastily  arranged  a  bed  of 
seaweed,  drew  a  portion  of  the  plant  over  his  body,  to  keep  him  warm, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  that  lasted  for  hours. 

Mulford  did  not  regain  his  consciousness  until  the  i^s  of  the  rising 
sun  fell  upon  his  eyelids,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  great  luminary 
shed  its  benign  influence  over  his  frame.  At  first  his  mind  was  con- 
fused, and  it  required  a  few  seconds  to  bring  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  a  true  understanding  of  his  real  situation.  They  came, 
however,  and  the  young  man  moved  to  the  highest  part  of  his  little 
domain,  and  cast  an  anxious,  hurried  look  around  in  quest  of  the 
wreck.  A  knowledge  of  the  course  in  which  he  had  swam,  aided  by 
the  position  of  the  sun,  told  him  on  what  part  of  the  naked  waste  to 
look  for  the  object  he  sought.  God  had  not  yet  forsaken  them  I 
There  was  the  wreck ;  or,  it  might  be  more  exact  to  say,  there  were 
those  whom  the  remaining  buoyancy  of  the  wreck  still  upheld  from 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  the  gulf.  In  point  of  fact,  but  a  very  little 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  actually  remained  above  water,  some  two 
or  three  yards  square  at  most,  and  that  little  was  what  seamen  term 
nearly  awash,  Two  or  three  hours  must  bury  that  small  portion  of 
the  still  naked  wood  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  though  sufficient 
buoyancy  might  possibly  remain  for  the  entire  day  still  to  keep  the 
living  from  death. 

There  the  wreck  was,  however,  yet  floating;  and,  though  not  visible 
to  Mulford,  with  a  small  portion  of  it  above  water.  He  saw  the  four 
persons  only ;  and,  what  was  more,  they  saw  him.  This  was  evident 
by  Jack  Tier's  waving  his  hat  like  a  man  cheering.  When  Mulford 
returned  this  signal,  the  shawl  of  Rose  was  tossed  into  the  air,  in  a 
way  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  seen  and  known.  The  explanation 
of  this  early  recognition  and  discovery  of  the  young  mate  was  very 
simple.  Tier  was  not  asleep  when  Harry  left  the  wreck,  though,  see- 
ing the  importance  of  the  step  the  other  was  taking,  he  had  feigned  to 
be  so.  When  Rose  awoke,  missed  her  lover,  and  was  told  what  had 
happened,  her  heart  was  kept  from  sinking  by  his  encouraging  tale 
and  hopes.  An  hour  of  agony  had  succeeded,  nevertheless,  when 
light  returned,  and  no  Mulford  was  to  be  seen.     The  despair  that 
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burst  upon  ihc  heart  of  our  heorlne  was  followed  by  the  joy  of  dis- 
covering him  on  the  rock. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  gay  how  much  the  parties  were  relieved 
on  ascertaining  their  respective  positions.  Faint  as  were  the  hopes 
of  each  of  eventual  delivery,  the  two  or  three  minutes  that  succeeoed 
seemed  to  be  minutes  of  perfect  happiness.  After  this  rush  of  un- 
looked  for  joy,  Mulford  continued  his  intelligent  examination  of  sur- 
rounding objects. 

The  wreck  was  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  rock  of  the  mate,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  reef  than  it  had  been  the  previous  night.  "Could 
it  but  ground  on  the  rocks,"  thought  the  young  man,  "  it  would  be  a 
most  blessed  event."  The  thing  was  possible,  though  the  first  half 
hour  of  his  observations  told  him  that  its  drift  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  open  passage  so  often  named,  rather  than  toward  the  nearest 
rocks.  Still,  that  drifl  brought  Rose  each  minute  nearer  and  nearer 
to  himself  again.  In  looking  round,  however,  the  young  man  saw  the 
boat.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  with  open  water  between 
them,  apparently  grounded  on  a  rock,  for  it  was  more  within  the  reef 
tlian  he  was  himself  He  must  have  p.-issed  it  in  the  dark,  and  the 
boat  had  been  led  to  obey  the  wind  and  currents,  and  (o  drift  to  the 
spot  where  it  then  lay. 

Mulford  shouted  aloud  when  he  saw  the  boat,  and  at  once  deter- 
mined  to  swinrin  quest  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  a  little  re- 
freshment from  amoog  the  sea-weed.  On  taking  a  look  at  his  rock  by 
daylight,  he  saw  that  its  size  was  quadrupled  to  the  eye  by  the  falling 
of  the  tide,  and  that  water  was  lying  in  several  of  the  cavities  of  its 
uneven  surface.  At  first  he  supposed  this  to  be  sea-water,  left  by  the 
flood;  but,  reflecting  a  moment,  he  remembered  the  rain,  and  hopted 
it  might  be  possible  that  one  little  cavity,  containing  two  or  three 
gallons  of  the  fluid,  would  turn  out  to  be  fresh.  Kneeling  beside  it, 
he  applied  his  lips  in  feverish  haste,  and  drank  the  sweetest  draught 
that  had  ever  passed  his  lips.  Slaking  his  thirst,  which  had  begun 
again  to  be  painfully  severe,  he  arose  with  a  heart  overflowing  witJi 
gratitude — could  he  only  get  Rose  to  that  narrow  and  barren  rock,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  earthly  paradise.  Mulford  next  made  his  scanty, 
but,  all  things  considered,  sufficient  meal,  drank  moderately  atlerward, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  and  energies  toward  the  boat,  which, 
though  now  aground  and  fast,  might  soon  float  on  the  rising  tide,  and 
drift  once  more  beyond  his  reach.  It  was  his  first  intention  to  swim 
directly  for  his  object,  but,  just  as  about  to  enter  the  water,  lie  saw 
with  horror  the  fins  of  at  least  a  dozen  sharks,  who  were  prowling 
about  in  the  deeper  water  of  the  reef,  and  almost  encircling  his  hold. 
To  throw  himself  in  the  midst  of  such  enemies  would  be  madness,  and 
he  stopped  to  reflect,  and  again  to  look  about  him.  For  the  first  time 
that  morning,  he  took  a  survey  of  the  entire  horizon,  to  see  if  anything 
were  in  sight ;  for,  hitherto,  his  thoughts  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  Hose  and  her  companions,  to  remember  anything  else.  To  the 
northward  and  westward  be  distinctly  saw  the  upper  sails  of  a  large 
"iip,  that  was  standing  on  a  wind  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  A» 
here  was  no  port  to  which  a  vessel  of  that  character  would  be  likely 

>  be  bound  in  the  quarter  of  the  Gulf  to  which  such  a  course  would 
Mullbrd  at  ooc«  infeired  it  was  tlie  sloop-of-war,  which,  after 

ving  examined  the  islets,  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  finding  them 
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desertecl,  wa*  beating  up,  either  to  go  into  Key  West,  or  to  pass  to 
the  southward  of  tlie  reef  again,  by  the  passage  through  wliich  she 
had  come  as  lately  as  the  previous  day.  This  was  highly  encouraging; 
and  could  he  only  gel  to  the  boat,  and  remove  the  party  from  the 
wreck  before  it  sunk,  there  was  now  every  prospect  of  a  final  escape. 
To  the  southward,  also,  the  mate  fancied  he  saw  a  sail.  It  was 
probably  a  much  smaller  vessel  than  the  ship  in  the  north-west,  and 
at  a  greater  distance.  It  might,  however,  be  the  lofty  sails  of  some 
large  craf^,  standing  along  the  reef,  going  westward,  bound  to  New 
Orleans,  or  to  that  new  and  important  port.  Point  Isabel ;  or  it  might 
be  some  wTecker,  or  other  craft,  edging  away  into  the  passage.  .\b 
it  was,  it  appeared  only  as  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  and  was  too  far  oflf 
to  offer  much  prospect  of  succour. 

Thus  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  around  him,  Mulford  gave 
fais  attention  seriously  to  his  duties.  He  was  chiefly  afraid  that  the  re- 
turning tide  might  lift  the  boat  from  the  rock  on  which  it  had  grounded, 
and  that  it  would  float  beyond  his  reach.  Then  there  was  the  fright- 
ful and  ever- increasing  peril  of  the  wreck,  and  the  dreadful  fate  that 
10  inevitably  menaced  those  it  held,  were  not  relief  prompt.  This 
thought  goaded  him  nearly  to  desperation,  and  he  felt  at  moments 
almost  ready  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  sharks,  and  fight  his  way 
to  his  object. 

But  reflection  shewed  him  a  less  hazardous  way  of  making  an  effort 
to  roach  Ihc  boat.  The  sharks'  fins  described  a  semicircle  only,  as 
had  beea  the  case  of  his  single  attendant  during  the  night,  and  he 
thought  that  the  shallowness  of  the  water  prevented  their  going  fur- 
ther than  the}'  did,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  which  was  that  of  the 
boat.  He  well  knew  that  a  shark  required  sufficient  water  to  sink 
beoeath  its  prey,  ere  it  made  its  swoop,  and  that  it  uniformly  turned 
on  its  back,  and  struck  upward  whenever  it  gave  one  of  its  voracious 
bites.  This  was  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  its  upper  than  of  its 
lower  jaw,  and  Mulfurd  had  heard  it  was  a  physical  necessity  of  its 
formation.  Right  or  wrong,  he  determined  to  act  on  this  theory,  and 
began  at  once  to  wade  along  the  part  of  the  reef  that  his  enemies 
teemed  unwilling  to  approach. 

Had  our  young  mate  a  weapon  of  any  sort  larger  than  his  knife,  he 
would  have  felt  greater  confidence  in  his  success.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  drew  that  knife,  and  was  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly  should 
a  foe  osaail  him.  No  sooner  was  his  step  heard  in  the  water,  than  the 
whole  group  of  sharks  were  set  in  violent  motion,  glancing  past,  and  fre- 
quently quite  near  him,  as  if  aware  their  intended  prey  was  about  to  es- 
cape. Had  the  water  deepened  much,  Harry  would  have  returned  at 
once,  for  a  conflict  with  such  numbers  would  have  been  hopeless ;  but  it 
did  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shoaled  again,  after  a  very  short  distance  at 
which  it  had  been  waist  deep ;  and  Mulford  found  himself  wading 
over  a  long,  broad  surface  of  rock,  and  that  directly  toward  the  boat, 
through  water  that  seldom  rose  obovc  his  knees,  and  which,  occa- 
fiooally,  scarcely  covered  his  feet.  There  was  no  absolutely  naked 
rock  near  him,  but  there  seemed  to  be  acres  of  that  which  might  be 
almost  said  to  be  awash.  Amid  the  greedy  throng  that  endeavoured 
to  accompany  him,  the  mate  even  fancied  he  recognised  the  enormous 
/tns  of  his  old  companion,  who  sailed  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd  in  a 
Mately  manner,  as  if  merely  a  curious  looker  on  of  his  own  move- 
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inents.     It  was  ihe  smaller,  and  probably  the  younger  sharks,  thsl 
betrayed  the  greatest  hardihood  and  voracity.     One  or  two  of  thcK 
made  fierce  swoops  towards  Harry,  as  if  bent  on  having  liim  at  every 
hazard;  but  they  invariably  glided  off  when  they  found  their  ciutom>l 
ary  mode  of  attack  resisted  by  the  shoalness  of  the  water.  " 

Our  young  mate  got  ahead  but  slowly,  being  obliged  to  pay  a  cau- 
tious attention  to  the  movements  of  his  escort.  Sometimes  be  wu 
compelled  to  wade  up  to  his  arms  in  order  to  cross  narrow  places,  that 
he  might  get  on  portions  of  the  rock  that  were  nearly  bare;  and  one* 
lie  was  actually  compelled  to  swim  eight  or  ten  yards.  Nevertheira, 
he  did  get  on,  and  alter  an  hour  of  this  sort  of  work,  he  found  himself 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  boat,  which  lay  grounded  near  a  low 
piece  of  naked  rock,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  of  deep  water, 
into  which  all  the  sharks  rushed  in  a  body,  as  if  expressly  to  cut  off 
his  escape.  Mulford  now  paused  to  take  breath,  and  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done.  On  the  spot  where  he  stood  he  was  quite  safe,  though 
ancle  deep  in  the  sea,  the  shallow  water  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  all  sides  of  him,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  channel 
in  his  front.  He  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  that  channel,  and  could 
see  in  the  pellucid  element  before  him,  that  it  was  deep  enough  to 
float  a  vessel  of  some  size. 

To  venture  into  the  midst  of  twenty  sharks  required  desperation, 
and  Harry  was  not  yet  reduced  to  that.  He  had  been  so  busy  in 
making  his  way  to  the  point  where  he  stood  as  to  have  no  leisure  to 
look  for  the  wreck ;  but  he  now  turned  his  eyes  in  quest  of  that  all 
interesting  object.  He  saw  the  shawl  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and 
that  was  all  he  could  see.  Tier  Imd  contrived  to  keep  it  flying  as 
a  signal  where  he  was  to  be  found,  but  the  hull  of  the  schooner 
liad  sunk  so  low  in  the  water  that  they  who  were  seated  on  its  keel 
were  not  visible  even  at  the  short  distance  which  now  separated  them 
from  Mulford.  Encouraged  by  this  signal,  and  animated  by  the  re- 
vived liope  ol'  still  saving  his  companions,  Harry  turned  toward  the 
channel,  half  inclined  to  face  every  danger  rather  than  to  wait  any  _ 
longer.  At  that  moment  the  fins  were  all  gliding  along  the  channel  ■ 
from  him,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Some  object  drew  the  sharks  ■ 
away  in  a  body,  and  the  young  mate  let  himself  easily  into  the  water, 
and  swam  as  noiselessly  as  he  could  towards  the  boat. 

It  was  a  fearful  trial,  but  Mulford  felt  that  every  thing  depended 
on  his  success.  Stimulated  by  his  motive,  and  strengthened  by  the 
(bod  and  water  taken  an  hour  before,  never  had  he  shewn  so  much 
skill  and  power  in  the  water.  In  an  incredibly  short  period  he  was 
half  way  across  the  channel,  still  swimming  strong  and  unharmed.  A 
few  strokes  more  sent  him  so  near  the  boat  that  hope  took  full  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  and  lie  shouted  in  exultation.  That  indiscreet  hut 
natural  cry,  uttered  so  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turned  every  shark 
upon  him,  as  the  pack  springs  at  the  fox  in  view.  Mulford  was  con- 
scious of  the  folly  of  his  cry  the  instant  it  escaped  him,  and  involun- 
tarily he  turned  his  head  to  note  the  effect  on  his  enemies.  Every 
fin  was  gliding  towards  him, — a  dark  array  of  swift  and  furious  foes. 
Ten  thousand  bayonets,  levelled  in  their  line,  could  not  have  been  one 
half  as  terrible,  and  the  efforts  of  the  young  man  became  nearly  fran- 
tic. But  strong  as  he  was,  and  ready  in  the  clement,  what  is  the 
movement  of  a  man  in  the  water  compared  to  that  of  a  vigorous  and 
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voracious  fish  ?  Mulford  could  see  those  fins  coming  on  like  a  tem- 
pest,and  he  had  just  given  up  all  hope,  and  was  feeling  his  flesh  creep 
with  terror,  when  his  foot  hit  the  rock.  Giving  hiiiisctf  an  onward 
plunge,  he  threw  his  body  upward  toward  the  hoat,  and  into  so  much 
shoaler  water,  a  least  a  dozen  feet  by  that  single  effort.  Recovering 
his  legs  as  soon  as  possible,  he  turned  to  look  behind  him.  The  water 
seemed  alive  with  fins,  each  pair  gliding  back  and  forth,  as  the  bull- 
dog bounds  in  front  of  the  ox's  muzzle.  Just  then  a  light-coloured 
object  glanced  past  the  young  man,  so  near  as  almost  to  touch 
him.  It  was  a  shark  that  had  actually  turned  on  its  back  to  seize  its 
prey,  and  was  only  prevented  from  succeeding  by  being  driven  from 
the  line  of  its  course  by  hitting  the  slimy  rock,  over  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  make  its  plunge.  The  momentum  with  which  it  came  on, 
added  to  the  inclination  of  the  rock,  forced  the  head  and  half  of  the 
body  of  this  terrible  assailant  into  the  air,  giving  the  intended  victim 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  from  what  a  fate  he  had  escaped.  Mulford 
avoided  this  fish  without  much  trouble,  however,  and  the  next  in- 
stant he  threw  himself  into  the  boat,  on  the  bottom  of  which  he  lay 
panting  with  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  and  unable  to  move  under 
the  reaction  which  now  came  over  his  system. 

The  mate  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  exhausted  and  unable  to 
rise,  for  several  minutes ;  during  that  space  he  devoutly  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  his  escape,  and  bethought  him  of  the  course  he  was 
next  to  pursue,  in  order  to  effect  the  rescue  of  his  companions.  The 
boat  was  larger  than  common.  It  was  also  well  equipped, — a  mast 
and  sail  lying  along  with  the  oars,  on  its  thwarts.  The  rock  placed 
Hurry  to  windward  oi'  the  wreck,  and  by  the  time  he  felt  sufficiently 
revived  to  rise  and  look  about  him,  his  plan  of  proceeding  wos  fully 
arranged  in  his  own  mind.  Among  other  things  that  he  saw,  as  he 
still  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  was  a  breaker,  which  he  knew  con- 
tained fresh  water,  and  a  bread-bag.  These  were  provisions  which  it 
was  customary  for  the  men  to  make,  when  employed  on  boat  duty ; 
and  the  articles  had  been  lefl  where  he  now  saw  them,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  movements,  as  the  brig  quitted  the  islets. 

Harry  rose  the  instant  he  felt  his  strength  returning.  Striking  the 
breaker  with  his  foot,  and  feeling  tlie  basket  with  a  hand,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  one  held  its  water,  and  the  other  its  bread.  This  was 
immense  relief,  for  by  this  lime  the  sutTcrings  of  the  party  on  the 
wreck  must  be  returning  with  redoubled  force.  The  mate  then 
stepped  the  mast,  and  fitted  the  sprit  to  the  sail,  knowing  that  the 
latter  would  be  seen  fluttering  in  the  wind  by  those  on  the  wreck, 
and  carry  joy  to  their  hearts.  After  this  considerate  act,  lie  began 
to  examine  into  the  position  of  the  boat.  It  was  still  aground,  hav- 
ing been  left  by  the  tide,  but  the  water  had  already  risen  several 
inches,  and  by  placing  himself  on  a  gunwale,  so  as  to  bring  the  boat 
on  its  bilge,  and  pushing  with  an  oar,  he  soon  got  it  into  deep  water. 
It  only  remained  to  haul  aft  the  sheet,  and  right  the  helm,  to  be 
standing  through  the  channel,  at  a  rate  that  promised  a  speedy  de- 
liverance to  his  friends  and  most  of  all  to  Rose. 

Mulford  glanced  past  the  rocks  and  shoals,  attended  by  the  whole 
company  of  the  sharks.  They  moved  before,  behind,  and  on  eoch 
side  of  him,  as  if  unwilling  to  abandon  their  prey,  even  ader  he  had 
got  beyond  the  limiu  of  their  power  to  do  hint  harm.     It  was  not  an 
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easy  thing  to  muiuige  the  boat  in  tlmt  narrow  and  crooked  channel, 
with  no  other  guidt"  for  the  courses  than  the  eye,  and  it  required  to 
much  of  (lie  male's  vigilance  to  keep  clear  of  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
rocks,  that  he  could  not  once  cast  his  eyes  aside,  to  look  for  the  flut- 
tering shawl  which  now  composed  the  standing  signal  of  the  wreck. 
At  length  the  boat  shot  through  the  last  passage  of  the  reef,  and 
issued  into  open  water.  Mulford  knew  that  he  must  come  out  a  half 
ii  mile  at  least  to  leeward  of  this  object,  and,  without  even  raising  his 
head,  he  flattened  in  the  sheet,  put  his  helm  down,  and  luffed  close  to 
lire  wind.     Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  venture  to  look  around  him. 

Our  mate  felt  his  Iieart  leap  toward  his  mouth,  as  he  observed  the 
present  state  of  the  wreck.  It  was  dead  to  windward  of  him,  in  the 
first  place,  and  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  submerged.  He  saw  the 
shawl  fluttering  as  before ;  for  Tier  had  fastened  one  corner  to  a 
buttun-liule  of  his  own  jacket,  and  another  to  the  dress  of  Biddy, 
leaving  ihe  part  which  might  be  called  the  fly,  to  rise  at  moments  al- 
most perpendicularly  in  the  air,  in  a  way  to  render  it  visible  at  some 
distance.  He  saw  also  the  heads  and  the  bodies  of  those  on  the 
schooner's  bottom,  but  to  iiitii  they  ajipeared  to  be  standing  in,  or  on, 
the  water.  The  distance  may  have  contributed  a  little  to  this  ap- 
pearance, but  no  doubt  remained  that  so  much  air  had  escaped  from 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  as  to  |>ermit  it  to  sink  altogether  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  It  was  time,  indeed,  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers. 

Notwithstanding  the  boat  sailed  particularly  fast,  and  worked 
beautifully,  it  could  not  equal  the  impatience  of  Mulford  to  get  on. 
Passing  away  to  the  north-east  a  sufficient  distance,  as  he  thought,  to 
weather  on  the  wreck,  the  young  man  tacked  at  last,  and  had  the 
lia()piness  to  see  that  every  foot  he  proceeded  was  now  in  a  direct 
line  towards  Rose.  It  was  only  while  tacking  he  perceived  that  all 
the  fins  had  disappeared.  He  felt  no  doubt  that  they  imd  deserted 
him,  in  order  to  push  for  the  wreck,  which  oiTered  a  so  much 
larger,  and  a  so  much  more  attainable  pre}'.  This  increased  hit 
feverish  desire  to  get  on,  the  boat  seeming  to  drag,  in  his  eyes,  at  the 
the  very  moment  it  was  leaving  a  wake  full  of  eddies  and  little  whirl- 
pools. The  wind  was  steady,  but  it  seemed  to  Mulford  that  the  boat 
was  set  to  leeward  of  her  course  by  a  current,  though  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  as  the  wreck,  the  sole  vnark  of  his  progress,  would 
have  had  at  least  as  great  a  drift  as  the  boaU  At  length  Mulford — 
to  him  it  appeared  to  be  an  age,  in  truth  it  was  after  a  run  of  about 
twenty  minutes — came  near  the  goal  he  so  earnestly  sought,  and  got 
an  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  the  wreck,  and  of  those  on  it.  The 
hull  of  the  schooner  had,  in  truth,  sunk  entirely  beneath  the  surtace 
of  the  sea,  and  the  party  it  sustaiited  stood  already  knee  deep  in 
the  water.  This  was  sufficiently  appalling,  but  the  presence  of  the 
sharks,  who  were  crowding  around  the  spot,  rendered  the  whole  scene 
frightful.  To  the  young  mute  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  still  be  too 
late  to  save  Rose  from  a  fate  mure  terrible  than  drowning,  for  his 
boat  fell  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  compel  him  to  tack  once  more.  Ai 
he  swept  past  the  wreck,  he  called  out  lo  encourage  his  friends,  beg- 
ging them  to  be  of  good  heart  for  five  minutes  longer,  when  he 
should  be  ubic  to  reucli  them.  Rose  held  out  her  arms  cntreatingly, 
and  the  screams  of  Mrs.  Budd  and  Uiddy,  which  were  extorted  by 
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tlic  closer  and  closer  approach  of  the  sharks,  proclaimed  the  immi- 
nency  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  mo- 
ment of  time. 

Mulford  took  his  distance  with  a  seaman's  eye,  and  the  boat  went 
about  like  a  top.  The  latter  fell  olf,  and  the  sail  filled  on  the  other 
lack.  Then  the  young  mariner  saw,  with  a  joy  no  description  can 
pourtray,  that  he  looked  to  windward  of  the  fluttering  shawl,  toward 
which  his  little  craft  was  already  flying.  He  afterwards  believed 
that  shawl  alone  prevented  the  voracious  party  of  flsh  from  assailing 
those  on  the  wreck,  for,  though  there  might  not  yet  be  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  allow  of  their  customary  mode  of  attack,  creatures 
of  their  voracity  did  not  always  wait  for  such  conveniences.  But  the 
twat  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  fins,  scattering  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  Mulford  let  go  his  sheet,  pnt  his  helm  down,  and  sprang 
forward  to  catch  the  extended  arms  of  Rose. 

It  might  have  been  accident,  or  it  might  have  been  the  result  of 
skill  and  interest  in  our  heroine,  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bows  of 
the  boat  came  on  the  wreck  precisely  at  the  place  where  Hose 
stood,  and  her  hand  was  the  first  object  that  the  young  man  touched. 
"Take  my  aunt  first,"  cried  Rose,  resisting  Mulford's  efforts  to  lift 
her  into  the  boat ;  "  she  is  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  can  stand  with 
difficulty." 

Although  two  of  Rose's  activity  and  lightness  might  have  been 
drawn  into  the  boat,  while  the  process  was  going  on  in  behalf  of  the 
widow,  Mulford  lost  no  time  in  discussion,  but  did  as  he  was  desired. 
First  directing  Tier  to  hold  on  to  the  painter,  he  applied  his  strength 
to  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Budd,  and,  assisted  by  Rose  and  Biddy,  got  her 
tafely  into  the  boat,  over  its  bows.     Rose  now  waited  not  for  assist- 
loce,  but  followed  her  aunt  with  a  haste  that  proved  fear  lent  her 
strength  in  despite  her  long  fast.     Biddy  came  next,  though  clumsilj', 
and  not  without  trouble,  and  Jack  Tier  followed  the  instant  he  was 
pennitled  so  to  do.     Of  course,  the  boat,  iiu  longer  held  by  its  pain- 
ter, drifted  away  from  the  spot,  and  the  hull  of  the  schooner,  relieved 
from  the  weight  of  four  human  beings,  rose  so  near  the  surface  again 
»  to  bring  a  small  line  of  its  keel  out  of  water.     No  better  evidence 
could  have  been  given  of  the  trifling  power  which  sustained  it,  and  of 
ihc  timely  nature  of  the  succour  brought  by  Mulford.     Had  the  boat 
lemained  near  the  schooner,  it  would  have  been  found  half  an  hour 
that  the  hull  had  sunk  slowly  out  of  sight,  finding  its  way,  doubt- 
inch  by  inch  towards  the  bottom  of  the  gulf. 
^By  this  lime  the   sun  was  well   up,  and   the  warmth  of  the  hour, 
•euun,  and  latitude,  was  shed  on  the  sufferers.     There  was  an  old 
nil  io  t)i«  boat,  and  in  this  the  party  dried  their  lin)bs  and  feet,  which 
»crc  getting  to  be  numb  by  their  long  immersion.     Then  the  mate 
produced  the  bag  and  opened  it,  in  quest  of  bread.     A  small  portion 
««s  given   to  each,  and,  on   looking   farther,  the  mate  discovered  a 
piece  of  boiled  ship's  beef  had  been  secreted  in  this  receptacle.     Of 
ttiit  also  he  gave  eacli  a  moderate  slice,  taking  a  larger  portion  for 
1iiin»elf,as  requiring  less  precaution.     The  suffering  of  the  party  from 
liunger  was  far  less  than  that  they  endured  from  thirst.     Neither  had 
been  endured  long  enough  seriously  to  enfeeble  them,  or  to  render  a 
lull  meal  very  dangerous,  but  the  thirst  had  been  much  the  hardest 
to  be  borne.     Of  this  fact  Biddy  soon  gave  audible  evidence. 
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"  The  mate  is  good,"  she  said, "  and  tlie  bread  tastes  swatc  and  re- 
freshing; but  wather  is  a  blessed  thing.  Can  you  no  give  us  one  dhrap 
of  the  wather  that  falls  from  heaven,  Mr.  Mulford  ;  for  this  wather  o( 
the  saa  is  of  no  use  but  to  drown  Christians  in  ?" 

In  an  instant  the  mate  had  opened  a  breaker,  and  filled  the  tin-pot 
which  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  a  boat.  Biddy  said  no  more ; 
but  her  eyes  pleaded  so  eloquently,  that  Rose  begged  the  faithful 
creature  might  have  the  first  drink.  One  eager  swallow  went  down, 
and  then  a  cry  of  disappointment  succeeded.  The  water  was  salt,  and 
had  been  put  in  the  breaker  for  ballast  The  other  breaker  was  tried 
with  the  same  success. 

"  It  is  terrible  to  be  without  one  drop  of  water,"  murmured  Rose, 
"and  this  food  makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever." 

"  Patience,  patience,  dearest  Rose — patience  for  ten  minutes,  and 
you  shall  all  drink,"  answered  the  mate,  filling  the  sail,  and  keeping 
the  boat  away  while  speaking.  "  There  is  water,  God  be  praised  I  on 
the  rock  to  which  I  first  swam,  and  we  will  secure  it  before  another 
day's  sun  help  to  make  it  evaporate." 

This  announcement  quieted  the  longings  of  those  who  endured  a 
thirst  which  disappointment  rendered  doubly  hard  to  bear;  and  away 
the  boat  glided  toward  the  rock.  As  he  now  flew  over  the  distance, 
lessened  more  than  one-half  by  the  drift  of  the  wreck,  Mulford  recall- 
ed the  scene  tlirough  which  he  had  so  painfully  passed  the  previous 
night.  As  often  happens,  he  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  things 
which,  at  the  moment,  a  desperate  resolution  had  enabled  him  to  en- 
counter with  firmness.  Still,  he  thought  nothing  less  than  the  ardent 
desire  to  save  Rose  could  have  carried  him  through  the  trial  with  the 
success  which  attended  his  struggles.  The  dear  being  at  his  side 
asked  a  few  explanations  of  what  had  passed  ;  and  she  bowed  her 
head  and  wept,  equally  with  pain  and  delight,  as  imagination  pictured 
to  her  the  situation  of  her  betrothed  amid  that  waste  of  water,  with 
his  fearful  companions,  and  all  in  tlvc  hours  of  deep  night. 

But  that  was  over  now.  There  was  the  rock — the  blessed  rock  on 
which  Mulford  had  so  accidentally  struck,  close  before  them,  —  and 
presently  they  were  all  on  it.  The  mate  took  the  pot,  and  ran  to  the 
little  reservoir,  returning  with  a  sweet  draught  for  each  of  the  party. 

"  A  blessed,  blessed  thing,  is  wather  !'"  exclaimed  Biddy,  this  time 
finding  the  relief  she  sought,  ''and  a  thousand  blessings  on  you,  Mr. 
Mulford,  who  have  niver  done  us  anything  but  good." 

Rose  looked  a  still  higher  eulogy  on  the  young  man,  and  even  Mrs. 
Budd  had  something  commendatory  and  grateful  to  say.  Jack  Tier 
was  silent,  but  he  had  all  his  eyes  about  him,  as  he  now  proved. 

"  We  've  all  on  us  been  so  much  taken  up  with  our  own  affairs,"  re- 
marked the  steward's  assistant,  "  that  we've  taken  but  little  notice  of 
the  neighbourhood.  If  that  is  n't  the  brig,  Mr.  .Mulford,  running 
through  this  vciy  passage,  with  stun'sails  set  alow  and  aloft,  I  don't 
know  the  Molly  Swash  when  I  see  her  I" 

"  The  brig  !"  exclaimed  the  mate,  recollecting  the  vessels  he  had 
seen  at  the  break-of-day,  for  the  first  time  in  hours.  "Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  craft  I  made  out  to  the  southward  is  the  brig  ?" 

"  Look,  and  judge  for  yourself,  sir.  There  she  comes,  like  a  rare- 
horse  ;  and  if  she  holds  her  present  course,  she  must  pass  somewhere 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  u«,  if  we  stay  where  we  are." 
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MulfoTtl  did  look,  as  did  all  with  him.     There  was  tlie  Swash,  8iirc 

I  enough,  coining  down  before  the  wind,  and  under  a  cloud  of  cnnvas. 

I  She  might  be  still  a  league,  or  a  league  aiul  a  half  distant,  but,  at  the 

I  rate  at  which  she  was  travelling,  that  distance  would   soon  be  past. 

I  She  was  running  through  the  passage,  no  doubt,  with  ii  view  to  pro- 

[ceed  to  the  DryTortugas  to  look  after  the  schooner,  Spike  having  the 

rlope  that  he  had  dodged  his  pursuers  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.   The  mate 

now  looked  for  the  ship  in  the  north-western  board,  believing,  as  he 

did,  thai  she  was  the  sloop-of-war.     That  vessel  had  gone  about,  and 

K'as  standing  to  the  southward,  on  a  taut  bowline.     She  was  still  a 

long  way  off,  three  or  four  leagues  at  least,  but  the  change  she  had 

made  in  her  position  since  last  seen  proved  that  she  was  a  great  sailer. 

Then  she  was  more  than  hull  down  ;  whereas  now  she  was  near  enough 

to  let  the  outline  of  a  long,  straight  fabric  be  discovered  beneath  her 

canvas. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Spike  shoidd  not  see  the  vessel  here  in 
ibe  northern  board,"  Mulford  observed  to  Tier,  who  had  been  ex- 
unining  the  ship  with  him.  "  Tlie  lookout  is  usually  good  on  board  the 
Swash,  and,  just  now,  should  certainly  be  as  good  as  common.  Spike 
ii  no  dawdler  with  serious  business  before  him." 
"  He  's  a  willian  I"  muttered  Jack  Tier. 

The  mate  regarded  his  companion  with  some  surprise.  Jack  was  a 
rery  in^ignificaot-Iooking  personage  in  common,  and  one  would  scarce- 
ly pause  to  give  him  a  second  look,  unless  it  might  be  to  laugh  at  his 
rotundity  and  litlle  waddling  legs.  But  now  the  mate  fancied  he  was 
iwetling  witii  feelings  that  actually  imparted  somewhat  more  than 
usual  stature  and  dignity  to  his  appearance.  His  face  was  full  of  in- 
dignation, and  ttiere  was  something  about  the  eye  that  to  Mulford  was 
bcrplicable.  As  Hose,  however,  had  related  to  him  the  scene  that 
look  place  on  the  islet  at  the  moment  when  Spike  was  departing,  the 
m&te  supposed  that  Jack  still  felt  a  portion  of  the  resentment  that  such 

IacoUttion  would  be  apt  to  create.  From  the  expression  of  Jack's  coun- 
tenance at  that  instant,  it  struck  him  Spike  might  not  be  exactly  safe 
dwuld  accident  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  former  to  do  him  an  injury. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  decide  on  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
ned.  The  bag  contained  sufficient  food  to  last  the  party  several  days, 
*ad  a  gallon  of  water  still  remained  in  the  cavity  of  the  rock.  This 
lut  WM  collected,  and  put  in  one  of  the  breakers,  which  was  emptied 
of  the  suit  water  in  order  to  receive  it.  As  water,  however,  was  the 
ptu  necessity  in  that  latitude,  Mulford  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
•et  tail  with  so  small  a  supply,  and  he  accordingly  commenced  a 
•earch  on  tome  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  Jack  Tier  accompanying  him. 
Tiiey  succeeded  in  doubling  their  stock  of  water,  and  found  several 
thellfisb,  that  the  females  found  exceedingly  grateful  and  refreshing, 
k  Od  the  scure  of  hunger  and  thirst,  indeed,  no  one  was  now  suffering. 
H  By  judiciously  sipping  a  little  water  at  a  time,  and  retaining  it  in  the 
"  noQih  before  swallowing,  the  latter  painful  feeling  had  been  gotten 
nd  uf ;  and,  as  for  food,  there  was  even  more  than  was  actually  need- 
n(i  and  that  of  a  very  good  quality.  It  is  probable  that  standing  in 
the  water  for  hours,  as  Rose,  and  her  aunt,  and  Biddy,  had  been 
nhliged  to  do,  had  contributed  to  lessen  the  pain  endured  from  thirst, 
tlwiigh  they  had  all  suffered  a  good  deal  from  that  cause,  especially 
while  the  sun  shone. 


Mallard  ami  Tier  voe  batf  an  hoar  ia  abtamia^  tbe  water.     By 

Uwead  of  datt  period  die  br^gaatiae  was  ao  aear  as  to  render  her  hull 

^MtivctW  tmMiK.     It  was  Iiigii  tiaie  to  decide  oa  tbeir  fatore  course. 

The  Mil  bad  been  brafled  abeo  tbe  boat  reacbed  tbe  rock,  and  the 

boat  itaeir  lajoa  the  aide  of  tbe  laiter  opponte  to  the  brig,  aod  where 

ao  part  of  it  could  be  Mca  by  tfaoae  oo  board  tbe  Swash,  with  the  ex- 

ccf«aa  of  tbe  naat.     Under  Ae  drewMtanoe*,  therefore,  Mulford 

Iboaghl  it  wiaeat  to  reaiata  where  they  were,  and  let  tbe  vessel  pass, 

be&ire  they  attenpted  to  proceed  toward  Kej  West,  their  intended 

place  of  refage.    In  order  to  do  thi*,  however,  it  waa  oecreaaarj  to 

GMMe  the  whole  party  to  lie  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  hid  by  the 

iaeqaaBties  in  the  rock,  as  it  was  now  rery  evident  the  brig  would 

paii  within  half  a  mSe  of  them.     Hitherto  it  was  not  probable  that 

tbeT  had  bcea  aeen,  aad,  by  ang  due  caution,  tbe  chances  of  Spike's 

oreflookiag  theaa  akegether  amounted  nearly  to  certainty. 

Tbe  neccuaiy  anaagetnents  were  sooo  made,  the  boat's  masts  un- 
stepped,  tbe  party  placed  behind  their  covers,  and  the  temales  com- 
lorwly  bestowed  in  a  spare  sail,  where  they  might  get  a  little  undis- 
torbed  sleep  after  the  dreadful  night  or  morning  they  had  passed. 
Even  Jack  Tier  lay  down  to  catch  his  nap,  as  the  most  useful  manner 
of  bestowing  himself  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  the  time  Mulford  had 
Bieatioaed  as  the  period  of  their  star  where  they  were.  I 

As  for  the  mate,  vigilance  was  his  portion,  and  he  took  his  position, 
hid  like  all  the  rest,  where  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  his  old 
craft.     In  about  twenty  minutes  the  brig  was  quite  near;  so  near  thai 
Mulford  not  only  saw  the  people  on  board  her,  who  showed  them- 
selves in  the  rigging,  but  fancied  he  could  recognize  their  persons. 
As  yet  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  way  of  change ;  but,  just  as  the 
Swash  got  abreast  of  the  rock  she  began  to  take  in  her  studding-suils, 
and  that  hurriedly,  as  is  apt  to  occur  oo  board  a  vessel  in  sudden 
emergencies.     Our  young  man  was  a  little  alarmed  at  first,  believing 
that  they  might  have  been  discovered;  but  he  was  soon  induced  to 
think  that  the  crew  of  the  brigantine  had  just  then  begun  to  suspect  j 
the  character  of  the  ship  to  the  northward.     That  vessel  had  been 
drawing  near  all  this  time,  and  was  now  only  some  three  leagues  di«. 
tant.     Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  she  headed,  or  bows  on,   it  was  ' 
not  a  very  easy  matter  to  tell  the  character  of  this  stranger,  though 
the  symmetry  and  squareness  of  his  yards  rendered  it  nearly  certain 
he  was  a  cruiser.    Though  Spike  could  not  expect  to  meet  his  old  nc- 
quaintnnce  here,  after  the  chase  he  had  so  lately  ltd  her  down  on  the 
opposite  coast,  he  might  and  would  have  his  misgivings,  and  Mulford 
thought  it  was  his  intention  to  haul  up  close  round  the  northern  anglaj 
of  the  reef,  and  maintain  his  advantage  of  the  wind  over  the  stranger.' 
If  this  were  actually  done  it  might  expose  the  boat  to  view,  for  the 
brig  would  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  lay.     It  was  too  late,  however,  to  attempt  a  change, 
since  the  appL-nrnnce  of  human  beings  in  such  a  place  would  be  cer- 
tain to  draw  the  brig's  glasses  on  them,  and  the  glasses  must  at  once 
let  Spike  know  who  they  were.     It  remained,  therefore,  only  to  await 
•  l.p' result  as  patiently  as  possible. 

Av.TV  few  minutes  removed  nil  doubt.     The  brig  hauled 
dared 


rounfJ  '''^ 


boat  If)' 


exposed 


to  view  to  all  on  board  her.    The  vessel  woa  now  so 


near  ihat  Mulford  pluinlj  saw  die  boatswain  get  upon  the  coach- 
lioiue.or  little  hurricane-liouse  deck,  where  Spike  stood  cxamioing  the 
ship  with  bis  glass,  and  point  out  the  boat  where  it  lay  at  the  side  of 
the  rock.  In  an  instant  the  glass  was  levelled  at  the  spot,  and  the 
inovements  on  board  the  brig  immediately  betrayed  to  Mulford  that 
the  boat  was  recognized.  Sail  was  shortened  on  board  the  Swash,  and 
men  were  seen  preparing  to  lower  her  stern  boat,  while  everything 
indicated  that  the  vessel  was  about  to  be  hove-to.  There  was  no  time 
now  to  be  lost,  but  the  young  man  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 

No  sooner  did  the  party  arise  and  shew  themselves  than  the  crew 
of  the  Stvash  gave  three  cheers.  By  the  aid  of  the  glass  Spike  doubt- 
less recognized  their  persons,  and  the  fact  was  announced  to  the  men, 
by  way  of  stimulating  their  exertions.  This  gave  an  additional  spur 
to  tbe  inovements  of  those  on  the  rock,  who  hastened  into  their  own 
boat,  and  made  sail  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  far  easier  to  do  all  that  has  been  described  than  to  deter- 
mine  on  the  future  course.  Capture  was  certain  if  tlie  fugitives  ven- 
tured into  the  open  water,  and  their  only  hope  was  to  remain  on  the 
teeL  If  rbaiiaels  fur  the  passage  of  the  boat  could  be  found,  escape 
wu  highly  probable,  as  the  schooner's  boat  could  sail  much  faster 
than  the  brig's  boat  could  row,  fast  as  Mulford  knew  the  last  to  be. 
But  tbe  experience  of  the  morning  had  told  the  mate  that  the  rock 
r«Me  too  near  the  surface  in  many  places  fur  the  boat,  small  as  it  was, 
to  paac  orer  it;  and  he  must  trust  a  great  deal  to  chance.  Away  he 
weM,  however,  standing  along  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  the 
wind  just  permitted  him  to  lay,  with  the  sail  occasionally  shaking. 

By  this  time  the  Swash  had  her  boat  in  the  water,  manned  witli 
four  powerful  oars.  Spike  steering  it  in  his  own  person.  Our  young 
nate  placed  Tier  in  the  bows  to  point  out  the  deepest  water,  and  kept 
his  tail  n  rap  full,  in  order  to  get  ahead  as  fast  as  possible.  Ahead 
U'  did  get,  but  it  was  on  a  course  that  soon  brought  hira  out  in  the 
open  water  of  the  main  passage  through  the  reef,  leaving  Spike  mate- 
rially astfm.  The  latter  now  rose  in  his  boat,  and  mode  a  signal  with 
ills  liat,  which  the  boatswain  perfectly  understood.  The  latter  caused 
ilie  brig  to  wear  short  round  on  her  heel,  and  boarded  his  foretack  in 
duue,  hauling  up  in  the  passage  as  soon  as  he  could  again  round  the 
rett'.  Mulford  soon  saw  that  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  venture  far 
frocD  the  rocks,  the  brig  going  two  feet  to  his  one,  though  not  looking 
>)uiU'  as  high  as  he  did  in  tbe  boat.  But  the  Swash  had  her  guns, 
3»'i  ii  was  firub.ilile  tlity  would  be  used,  rather  than  he  should  escape. 
Vi  rici  lil^t^llll  twii  hundred  yards  from  the  reef,  therefore,  be  tacked. 
li't  liL-n  i.'uiirsc  brought  the  fugitives  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that 
>°.o.ii.(l  !<N  ^|>ikc,  who  stood  directly  on,  as  if  conscious  that,  sooner 
•"  IrfU  r,  tuch  a  rencontre  must  occur.  It  would  seem  that  the  tide 
".i-i  ^^(llng  through  the  passage,  for  when  the  boat  of  Mulford  again 
'inctmJ  ihe  reef,  it  was  considerably  to  windward  of  the  channel  out 
lil  uhicli  nhc  had  issued,  and  opposite  to  another  which  offered  very 
''['i-oaa/iily  for  her  entrance.  Into  this  new  channel,  then,  ilie  mate 
'  ■'  blindly  ran,  feeling  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of  gun-shot 
-  at  every  hazard.  She  at  least  could  not  follow  him  amoag 
-.1  ,l.^.,^^,  let  Spike  in  his  boat  proceed  as  he  might. 

Aooording  to  appearances,  Spike  was  not  likely  to  be  very  tucccM- 
f«l    He  was  obliged  to  diverge  from  liis  course,  in  order  to  go  kUo 
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the  main  passage  at  the  very  point  where  Muiford  had  just  befare 
done  the  same  thing,  and  pull  along  the  reef  to  windward,  in  order  to 
get  into  the  new  channel,  into  which  the  boat  he  was  pursuing  had 
just  entered.  This  brought  him  not  only  astern  again,  but  a  long  bit 
astern,  inasmuch  as  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  circuit  described. 
On  he  went,  however,  as  eager  in  the  chase  as  the  hound  with  his 
game  in  view. 

Mulford's  boat  seemed  to  fly,  and  glided  ahead  at  least  three  feet 
to  that  of  Spike's  two.  The  direction  of  the  channel  it  was  in  brought 
it  pretty  close  to  the  wind,  but  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  our 
mate  managed  to  keep  the  sail  full,  and  his  little  craft  at  the  same 
time  quite  near  the  weatherly  side  of  the  rocks.  In  the  course  of  ten 
minutes  the  fugitives  were  fully  a  mile  from  the  brig,  which  was 
unable  to  follow  them,  but  kept  standing  off  and  on,  in  the  main  pas- 
sage, waiting  the  result.  At  one  time  Mulford  thought  the  channel 
would  bring  him  out  into  open  water  again,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  reef,  and  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  where  the 
ship-channel  in  which  the  Swash  was  plying  commenced  ;  but  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  prevented  his  standing  in  far  enough  to  ascertain 
the  fact.     That  circumstance  was  as  follows. 

In  running  a  mile  and  a  half  over  the  reef,  in  the  manner  described, 
Mulford  had  left  the  boat  of  Spike  quite  half  a  mile  astern.  He  was 
now  out  of  gun-sliot  from  the  brig,  or  at  least  beyond  the  range  of  her 
grape,  the  only  missile  he  feared,  and  so  far  to  windward  that  lie  kept 
his  eye  on  every  opening  to  the  southward,  which  he  fancied  might 
allow  of  his  making  a  stretch  deeper  into  the  mazes  of  the  reef,  among 
which  he  believed  it  easiest  for  him  to  escape,  and  tn  weary  the  oars- 
men of  his  pursuers.  Two  or  three  of  these  openings  offered  as  he 
glided  along,  but  it  struck  him  that  they  all  looked  so  high  that  the 
boat  would  not  lay  through  them — an  opinion  in  which  he  was  right. 
At  length  he  came  abreast  of  one  that  seemed  straight  and  clear  of 
obstacles  as  far  as  he  could  see,  and  through  which  he  might  run  with 
a  flowing  sheet.  Down  went  his  helm,  and  about  went  his  boat,  run- 
ning away  to  the  southxvard  as  fast  as  ever. 

Had  Spike  followed,  doubled  the  same  shoal,  and  kept  away  again 
in  the  same  channel  as  had  been  done  by  the  boat  he  chased,  all  his 
hopes  of  success  must  have  vaivished  at  once.  This  he  did  not  at- 
tempt, therefore ;  but,  sheering  into  one  of  the  openings  which  the 
mate  had  rejected,  he  cut  off  quite  half  a  mile  in  his  disunce.  This 
was  easy  enough  for  him  to  accomplish,  as  a  row-boat  would  pull  even 
easier,  near  to  the  wind,  than  with  the  wind  broad  on  its  bow.  In 
consequence  of  this  short  cut,  therefore,  Spike  was  actually  crossing 
out  into  Mulford's  new  cliaonel,  just  as  the  latter  had  handsomely 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  opening  through  which  he  effected  his  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  boats  must  have  been 
for  a  few  minutes  quite  near  to  each  other;  so  near,  indeed,  did  the 
fugitives  now  pass  to  their  pursuers,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  have  conversed,  had  they  been  so  disposed.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  however,  but  Mulford  went  by,  leaving  Spike  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  astern.  This  was  a  trying  moment  to  the  hitter,  and  the 
devil  tempted  him  to  seek  his  revenge.  He  had  not  come  unarmed 
on  his  enterprise,  but  three  or  four  loaded  muskets  lay  in  the  stern- 
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•heeu  of  his  yawl.  He  looked  at  his  men,  and  saw  that  they  could 
not  hold  out  much  lunger  to  pull  as  they  had  been  pulling.  Tlien  he 
looked  at  Mulford's  boat,  and  saw  it  gliding  away  from  him  at  a  rate 
that  trnuld  shortly  place  it  another  half  mile  in  advance.  He  seized 
a  musket,  and  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  nay,  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
aim  at  his  mate^  when  Rose,  who  watched  his  movements,  threw  her- 
self befurc  Harry,  and  if  she  did  not  actually  save  his  life,  at  least 
pnatiNftd  Spike's  attempt  on  it  for  that  occusion.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  minutes  the  fugitives  had  again  so  far  gained  on  their 
pursuers,  that  the  latter  began  to  see  that  their  efforts  were  uscleu. 
Spike  muttered  a  few  bitter  curses,  and  told  his  men  to  lay  on  their 
oara. 

"  ft '»  well  for  the  runaway,'  he  added,  "  that  the  gal  put  herself 
between  us,  else  would  his  grog  have  been  stopped  for  ever.  I've 
long  suspected  this;  but  had  I  been  sure  of  it,  the  gulf  stream  would 
have  bad  the  keeping  of  his  Ifody,  the  first  dark  night  we  were  in  it 
together.  Lay  on  your  oars,  men,  lay  on  your  oars ;  I  'ui  afeard  the 
villian  will  get  through  our  fingers,  a'ter  all." 

The  men  obeyed,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  did  they  turn  their 
headK,  to  look  at  those  they  had  been  so  vehemently  pursuing.  The 
other  boat  was  quite  half  a  mile  from  them,  and  it  had  again  tacked. 
This  last  occurrence  induced  Spike  to  pull  .slowly  ahead,  in  quest  of 
itnothcr  short  passage  to  cut  the  fugitives  oiF;  but  no  such  opening 
offered. 

"  There  he  goes  about  again,  by  George  !"  exclaimed  Spike.  "  Give 
way,  lads — give  way,  an  easy  stroke ;  for  if  he  is  embayed,  he  can't  es- 
cape as  t ' 

Sure  enough,  poor  Mulford  inM  embayed,  and  could  see  no  outlet 
by  which  to  pass  ahead.  He  tacked  his  boat  two  or  three  times,  and 
lie  wore  round  as  often ;  but  on  every  side  shoals  or  rocks,  that  ac- 
tually rote  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  impeded  his  course.  The 
fsrt  was  not  to  be  concealed ;  after  all  his  efforts,  and  so  many  pro- 
mises of  success,  not  only  was  his  further  progress  ahead  cut  off,  but 
tiluiilly  so  was  retreat.  The  passage  was  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
liope  of  getting  by  liis  pursuers,  and  the  young  man  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  better  course  was  to  submit  with  dignity  to  his  fate. 
For  himself  he  had  no  hope — he  knew  Spike's  character  too  well  for 
tint;  but  he  did  not  apprehend  any  great  immediate  danger  to  his 
wmpaiiions.  Spike  had  a  coarse  brutal  admiration  for  llusc;  but  her 
Mpfffed  fortune,  which  was  believed  to  be  of  more  amount  than  wa.s 
Klually  the  case,  was  a  sort  of  pledge  that  he  would  not  willingly  put 
iiinuelf  in  a  situation  that  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  enjoying  it. 
Strjngf,  hurried,  and  somewhat  confused  thoughts  passed  through 
ilarry  Mulford's  mind  as  he  brailed  his  sail,  and  waited  for  his  cap- 
lors  lo  approach  and  take  possession  of  his  boat  and  himself.  This 
»«  done  quietly,  and  with  very  few  words  on  the  part  of  Spike. 

Mulford  would  have  liked  the  appearance  of  things  better  hod  his 
old  commander  cursed  him,  and  betrayed  other  signs  of  the  fury  that 
*w  bailing  in  his  very  soul.  On  the  contrary,  never  had  Stephen 
Spike  seemed  more  calm,  or  under  better  self-command.  He  smiled, 
i  saluted  Mrs.  Budd,  just  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred, 
alluded  to  the  sharpness  of  the  chase  with  facetiuusness  and 
nggood  humour.     The  females  were  deceived  by  this  manner, 
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and  hoped,  after  all,  that  the  worst  that  would  happen  would  be  a 
return  to  their  old  position  on  board  the  Swash.  Tliig  was  being  so 
much  better  off  than  their  horrible  situation  on  the  wreck,  that  the 
change  was  not  frightful  to  them. 

"  MTiat  has  become  of  the  schooner,  Mr.  Mulford  ?"  asked  Spike, 
as  the  boat*  began  to  pass  down  the  channel  to  return  to  the  brig — 
two  of  the  Swash's  men  taking  their  seats  in  that  which  had  been 
captured,  along  with  their  commander,  while  the  other  two  got  a  tow 
from  tlie  use  of  the  sail.  "  I  see  you  have  the  boat  here  that  we 
used  alongside  of  her,  and  suppose  you  know  something  of  the  craft 
itself." 

"  She  capsized  with  us  in  a  squall,"  answered  the  mate,  "  and  we 
only  left  the  wreck  this  morning." 

"  Capsized  ! — hum — that  was  a  hard  fate,  to  be  sure,  and  denotes 
bad  seamanship.  Now,  I  've  sailed  in  all  sorts  of  craft  these  forty 
years,  or  five-and-thirty  at  least,  and  never  capsized  anything  in  my 
life.     Stand  by  there  for'ard,  to  hold  on  by  that  rock." 

A  solitary  cap  of  the  coral  rose  above  the  water  two  or  three  feet, 
close  to  the  channel,  and  was  the  rock  to  which  Spike  alluded.  It 
was  only  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  an  oval  form,  rising  quite 
above  the  ordinary  tides,  as  was  apparent  by  its  appearance.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  it  had  no  other  fresh  water  than  that  which 
occosionally  fell  on  its  surface,  which  surface  being  quite  smooth,  re» 
tained  very  little  of  the  rain  it  received.  The  boat  was  soon  alongside 
of  this  rock,  where  it  was  held  broadside-to  by  the  two  seamen. 

"  Mr.  Mulford,  do  me  the  favour  to  step  up  here,"  said  Spike,  lead- 
ing the  way  on  to  the  rock  himself.  "I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you 
before  we  get  on  board  the  old  Molly  once  more. 

Mulford  silently  complied,  fully  ex|H?cting  that  Spike  intended  to 
blow  his  brains  out,  and  willing  tiic  bloody  deed  should  be  done  in  a 
way  to  be  as  little  shocking  to  Rose  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
But  Spike  manifested  no  such  intention.  A  more  refined  cruelty  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind;  and  his  revenge  was  calculated,  and  look  care 
to  fortify  itself  with  some  of  the  quibbles  and  artifices  of  the  low.  He 
might  not  be  exactly  right  in  his  legal  reservations,  but  he  did  not  the 
less  rely  on  their  virtue. 

"  Hark'e,  Mr.  Mulford,"  said  Spike,  sharply,  as  soon  as  both  were 
on  the  rock,  "  you  have  run  from  my  brig,  thereby  shewing  your  dis- 
taste for  her ;  and  I  've  no  disposition  to  keep  a  man  who  wishes  to 
quit  me.  Here  you  are,  sir,  on  temiin firm,  as  the  scholars  call  it; 
and  here  you  have  my  full  permission  to  remain,  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  sir ;  and  will  not  fail  to  report,  when  we  get  in,  that  you 
left  the  brig  of  your  own  pleasure." 

"  You  will  not  have  the  cruelty  to  abandon  me  on  this  naked 
rock,  Captain  Spike,  and  that  without  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  drop  of 
water." 

"  VVather  is  a  blessed  thing,"  exclaimed  Biddy.  "  Do  not  think  of 
lavin'  the  gentleman  widout  wather." 

"  You  left  me,  sir,  without  food  or  water,  and  you  can  fit  out  your 
own  rock  ;  yes,  d — e,  sir,  you  left  me  under  fire,  and  that  is  a  thing 
no  true-hearted  man  would  have  thought  of.  Stand  by  to  make  sail, 
boys,  and  if  he  offer  to  enter  the  boat,  pitch  hiui  out  with  the  boat- 
hooks." 
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Spike  was  getting  angry,  and  he  entered  the  boat  again,  without 
perceiving  tliat  Rose  had  left  it.  Light  of  foot  and  resolute  of  spirit, 
(he  beautiful  girl,  handsomer  than  ever  perliaps  by  her  excited  feel- 
ings and  dishevelled  hair,  had  sprung  on  the  rock,  as  Spike  stepped 
into  llie  boat  forward  ;  and  when  the  latter  turned  round,  after  loosen- 
ing liie  sail,  he  found  he  was  drifting  away  from  the  very  being  who 
was  the  object  of  all  his  efforts.  Mulford,  believing  that  Rose  was  to 
be  abandoned  as  well  as  himself,  received  the  noble  girl  in  his  arms, 
though  ready  to  implore  Spike,  on  his  knees,  to  return  and  at  least 
take  her  off.  But  Spike  wanted  no  solicitation  on  that  point.  He 
returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  had  just  reached  the  rock  again,  when 
the  report  of  a  gun  drew  all  eyes  toward  the  brig. 

The  Swash  had  again  run  out  of  the  passage,  and  was  beating  up, 
close  to  the  reef  as  she  dared  to  go,  with  a  signal  flying.  All  the 
leamen  at  once  understood  the  cause  of  this  hint.  The  strange  sail 
»Bs  getting  too  near,  and  everybody  could  see  that  it  was  the  sloop- 
oT-war.  Spike  looked  at  Rose,  a  moment,  in  doubt.  But  Mulford 
raiaed  bis  beloved  in  his  arms,  and  carried  herito  the  side  of  the  rock, 
stepping  on  board  the  boat. 

Spike  watched  the  movements  of  the  young  man  with  jealous  vigi- 
lance, and  no  sooner  was  Rose  placed  on  her  seat,  than  he  motioned 
ligntficantly  to  the  mate  to  leave  the  boat. 

"  I  cannot  and  will  not  voluntarily.  Captain  Spike,"  answered 
Harry,  calmly.     "  It  would  be  committing  a  sort  of  suicide." 

A  sign  brought  two  of  the  men  to  the  captain's  assistance.  White 
the  latter  held  Rose  in  her  place,  the  sailors  shoved  Harry  on  the 
rock  again.  Had  Mulford  been  disposed  to  resist,  these  two  men 
could  not  very  easily  have  ejected  him  from  the  boat,  if  they  could 
have  done  it  at  all,  but  he  knew  tht-re  were  others  in  reserve,  and 
ieared  that  blood  might  be  shed  in  the  irritated  state  of  Spike,  in  the 
presence  of  Kose.  While,  therefore,  he  would  not  be  accessory  to  his 
own  destruction,  he  would  not  engage  in  what  he  knew  would  prove 
80t  only  a  most  harassing,  but  a  bootless  resistance.  The  conse- 
qoence  was  that  the  boats  proceeded,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  rock. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Rose  that  she  fainted.  Her  condition 
Kcupied  her  aunt  and  Biddy,  and  Spike  was  enabled  to  reach  his 
brig  without  any  further  interruption.  Rose  was  taken  on  board  still 
Bearly  insensible,  while  her  two  female  companions  were  so  much 
confased  and  distressed,  that  neither  could  have  given  a  reasonably 
clear  account  of  what  had  just  occurred.  Not  so  with  Jack  Tier, 
however.  That  singular  being  noted  all  that  passed,  seated  in  the 
ejres  of  the  boat,  away  from  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in  its  stern- 
ueets,  and  apparently  undisturbed  by  it. 

As  the  party  was  sailing  back  toward  the  brig,  the  light-house  boat 
towing  the  Swash's  yawl,  Jack  took  as  good  an  observation  of  the 
diannels  of  that  part  of  the  reef  as  his  low  position  would  allow.  He 
tried  to  form  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  chart  of  the  s[)ot,  for,  from  the  in- 
itant  Mulford  was  thus  deserted,  the  little  fellow  had  formed  a  stern 
resolution  to  attempt  his  rescue.  How  that  was  to  be  done,  however, 
«M  more  than  he  yet  knew  ;  and  when  they  reached  the  brig's  side, 
Tier  may  be  said  to  have  been  filled  with  good  intentions,  rather 
than  with  any  very  available  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  put  them  in 
rxccutioD. 
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As  icipcm  the  tw«  vcfseis,  tbe  armal  of  Spike  on  board  his  own 
VM  noc  a  moif  »t  too  aooa.  The  Poq^keepsie — for  the  stranger  to 
tkt  Minkward  was  aov  atoettMaed  to  be  that  sloop-ot-war — was 
wilkin  loog  gao  ahoC  by  tkis  tiaie,  aod  BMr  enoagh  to  make  certain, 
by  If  ■■  oflier  giasMS,  of  tbe  cboneter  of  the  cnfi  with  which  she 
waa  closing.  Luckilj  for  the  brig  the  laj  in  the  channel  so  often 
■eationed,  and  through  which  both  she  and  her  present  pursuer  had 
•o  lateij  cone,  on  their  way  to  the  northward.  This  brought  lier  to 
windwvd,  as  the  wind  thra  stood,  with  a  dear  passage  before  her. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost.  No  sooner  were  the  females  sent  below, 
tban  aaB  was  made  on  tbe  brig,  and  she  began  to  beat  through  the 
paaaagc  making  long  legs  and  sbort  ooes.  She  was  chased,  as  a 
matter  of  c»or«e,  and  tbat  bard,  the  difference  in  sailing  between  the 
two  craAs  not  beiag  iiiBi  u  iillji  great  to  render  the  brigantine's  es- 
cape bj  any  means  certain  while  absolutely  within  the  range  of  those 
terrible  missiles  that  were  used  by  the  man-of-war's  men. 

But  Spike  soon  determined  not  to  leave  a  point  so  delicate  as  that 
of  his  own  and  his  TesseTs  security  to  be  decided  by  a  mere  supe- 
riority in  the  way  of  heels.  The  Florida  Reef,  with  all  its  dangers, 
windings,  and  rocks,  was  as  well  known  to  him  as  the  entrances  to 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  its  larger  channels,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  tour,  through  whicit  ships  of  size  can  pass,  it  had 
tnany  others  that  would  admit  only  vessels  of  a  lighter  draught  of 
water.  Tlie  brig  was  not  flying  light,  it  is  true,  but  she  was  merely 
in  good  ballast  trim,  and  passages  would  be  available  to  her,  into 
which  tlie  Poughkeepsie  would  not  dare  to  venture.  One  of  theM 
lesser  channels  was  favourably  placed  to  further  the  escape  of  Spike, 
and  he  shoved  the  brig  into  it  aAer  the  struggle  had  lasted  less  than 
an  hour.  This  passage  offered  a  shorter  cut  to  the  south  side  of  the 
reef  than  the  main  channel,  and  (he  sloop-of-war,  doubtless  perceiv- 
ing the  uselessness  of  pursuit  under  such  circumstances,  H-ore  round 
on  her  heel,  and  came  down  through  the  main  channel  again,  just  en- 
tering the  open  water,  near  the  spot  where  the  schooner  liad  sunk,  as 
the  sua  was  setting. 


PANDORA; 
TH£   GIFT  OF  THE   GODS. 

BY   T.    H.    SXikLV, 
AntUOR  OT  "TBZ   roBCBLAIV   TOire>,"  BTC. 
Marry,  this  i*  miehing  malleeho, — it  meani  miachM."— Ilamhl. 


Thk  tale  of  Pandora  ia  veryantiijue; — 
It   wa»    told   by  an  old    Talintin, — a 

Greek,— 
AVIio  bore  the  black  rod,  if  we  go  by 

report, 
Tu  man>hal  the  gods  in  Olj-mpus's  court. 
But   though    iMMikaonus    may  sneeie, 

(witlioui  colds,)  if  they  please. 
And  ill-tempered  critics  look  cross  for  a 

week. 
With  a  dg  for  such  men,  we  shall  tell  it 

again. 
For  the  bake  of  the  ladies,  who  seUcm 

witJi  eaw. 
Like  our  nightingale  Darrctl,  read  He- 

•iod  in  OreelL 
And  we  wish  to  point  oat,  beyond  ques- 
tion or  dmiut. 
And    to    leave    the   conviction   well 

marked  on  the  mind, 
Siuce  first  young  Pandora  came  down 

I"  de«dve. 
And  since  the  first  morning  beheld  the 

first  Eve, 
{Who  taught  Epimetheus  and  Adam  to 

grieve, ) 
What  dear  little  plagues  they  have 

been  to  mankind. 

Do  you  know  then,  sweet  ladies,  "  Pro- 
metheus was  son 

Of  lapetus,  mortal,  and  Clymene,  one 

Of  the  nymphs  of  the  sea  :   there  were 
several  brothers. 

But  in  cunning  and  fraud  he  surpassed 
all  the  ollicrs. 

He  laughed  at  the  gods,  and  of  Jore 
had  no  fear." 

— That  much  we  have  versified  out  of 
Lempriere. 

So  Jove  cast  about  to  discover  some  plan 

Tu  admonish  and  punish  this  insolent 
man. 

He    pondered    on   tortures  of  various 
kinds, 

ivuch  MS  turning  him  out  to  the  force  of 
the  winds. 
Or  riddling   him    through   with   his 
bullets  (if  thunder ; 

Or  letting  him  drift  on  a  lempest>tost 
ocean. 

To  live  amid  waves  iu  continual  com- 
motiiiu ; 
Or  tearing  his  limbs  very  slowly  asun- 
der. 


He  thought  upon  ice,  and  he  thought 

upon  fire :  [ire. 

— They  were  not  sufficient  to  satiate  hia 
He  thought  upon  poison,  and  toorpioiM* 

stings  : 
But  he  did  not  account  then  severe 

enough  things. 
Of  Sisvphus'  stone,  and  of  Ixion^  wheel: 
But  all  were  too  mild,  by  a  very  great 

de:il. 
Of  flaying  he   tliought,  and  anointing 

hiiu,  then. 
With  vinegar,  capsiciuni,  mustard,  C'a- 

yenue. 
He  thought  with  hot  wirea  of  nmning 

him  through, 
Of  mashing  up  each  of  his  joints  with  a 

screw, — 
Half  drawing  his  teeth,  and  then  mak. 

ing  him  chew. 
Of  beating  his  limbs  to  a  formless  mass ; 
Of  scraping  hia  eyes  out  with  pieces  of 

glass, 
A  nd  filling  the  sockets  witli  boiling  brass. 
Alore  fierce  were  his  torments  than  any 

designed 
By  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  Russiant, 

or  Tartars : 
But  none  were  suffidenlly  fell  for  hi> 

mind. 
And  lie  had  not  at  hand  the  Book  of 

Martyrs. 
M'hilnt  Juvc  was  in  doubt,  it  so  fell  out 

Thnt  Juno  enter'd  the  ball : 
And  a  bright  thought  came  like  a  flash 

of  Hume, 
And    liennied    through    tlie   monarch's 

celestial  frnnie. 
Quolh  he,  "  I  have  settled  it  all ! 
What  d'  you  think  of  it,  love  ? — what 

d'  you  think  of  it,  gods  ? 
Prometheus  shall  find  us  too  much  by 

some  odds : 
Since  he  challenges  thus  the  Olympians 

to  strife. 
Eureka!    eureka!  — I'll   send    him    a 
wife  !  I  !  " 

Great  cheers  at  the  word 

Were  immediately  heard 
From  the  )>enches  on  which  sat  the  gods 
who  were  marrieil  ; 

And,  though  all  the  gitdilesses 

Look'd  Iliads  and  Odysseys 
By  loud  iuclumaliun  the  ijuestion  was 

carried. 
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Then  Vulcan  bod  command  to  frame, 
or  sand  and  flint,  a  lovely  dame : 
And  rortbtviib  net  to  work  to  mint 
A  lovely  girl,  from  sand  and  flint. 
Of  these,  the  sand  (thin  poets  fable) 
Makes  women's  fancies  so  unstalile  : 
The  flint  (such  fibs  we  ditrogard) 
Renders  their  little  hearts  so  hard. 
The  ingredients  melted,  form  a  mass 
Whence  mortals  make  transparent  glass : 

But  Vulcan,  from  what  he  threw, 
With  far  more  various  power  and  skill. 
Could  form  a  lovely  (firl  at  will, 

fVhom  nobody  could  tee  through. 

Yet  though  a  g;od  of  artful  hand, 
Beneath  the  rose,  we  must  confess, 
Whatererr  simplest  soul  would  guess, 
To  aocomplisK  all  the  work  he  plann'd 
He  needed  more  tlian  flint  and  sand. 
And  were  the  Ocrman  here  to  tell 
About  the  **  rastinj;*'  of  this  belle^ 
Oh,  who  can  doubt  he  would  declare 
That  lovely  flowers,  and  spices  rare. 
And  dews  ambrosial  had  their  ahare 
In  Ihii  one,  as  in  all  the  fair. 

Tliat  for  the  eyes  were  diamonds  used. 
That  sapphires  for  the  veins  were  fused. 
And  rubies  melted  for  the  blood, 
Which,  byacharm,  retained  their  flood. 
That  threads  of  garnet  formed  her  curls, 
That  her  white  teeth  were  carven  }>earls ; 
Whilst  rosiest  shells,  from  ocean's  vales. 
Were  shaped  and  temper 'd  for  her  uails. 

Old  Bowlegs  having  done  his  best 
lu  carrying  out  great  Jnve'a  behest. 
Employed  a  Titan  to  transport 
This  model  to  the  Olympian  court. 
The  monarcli  owu'd,  in  accent*  bland. 

The    smith    had    well  perform'd  his 
part, 
Had  tum'd  tlie  lady  out  of  liand 

With  workmanlike  and  curious  art. 
Then  from  his  poke  his  purse  he  drew, 

I'ut  several  smiles  upon  his  face. 
And  paid,  as  earthly  princes  do, 

A  fourth  in  casl>, — llie  rest  in  grace. 

Immediate  the  immortals  flew 
Together,  to  the  "  private  view," 
Which  oftcnest  means,  in  things  like 

these, 
A  double  crowd,  and  crush,  and  squeeze. 
The  gods  declared  the  work  was  rare. 
And  even  Juno  owu'd  it  "  fair  " 
A  touch  from  "Jove's  authentic  fire" 

Set  all  the  interior  clock-work  going: 
The  radiance  of  the  eyes  grew  higher. 
The  lungs  set  slowly  to  respire. 
The  limbs  to  move,  without  a  wire  ; 

The  liquid  rubies  'gan  a  flowing. 
Then  rivalry  on  high  began 

In  adding  gifts  to  this  new  dame, 

'Twixi  god  and  goddess,  with  kind 
aim 


To  make  her  mischlevona  to  man. 
And  fint  her  lieauty, — thai  the  care 
Kugaged  at  once  of  beauty's  queen. 
Who, — to  secure  a  lovely  mien 
By  whom.soevcr  judged  or  seen, — 
(Since  morbid  fancies  oft  declare 
That  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,^ 
Gave  her  a  zone  whose  strange  disguise 

Changed  neither  feature,   form,  nor 
cheek. 
Vet  made  her  seem  to  others'  eyes 

Jast  what  those  others'  eyes  would 
seek. 
The  Graces  next  endow 'd  with  grace 
Her  perfect  form  and  matchless  race;t 
And  gave  her  winning  powers  as  rare^ 
In  motion,  attitudes,  and  air. 
Aglaia  taught  her  many  a  wile, 

And  how  to  look  discreet  or  simple. 
Thalia  lesson'd  her  to  smile  \ 

Euphrosyne  bestow'd  a  dimple. 
Minerva  shew'd  her  how  to  frame 

Devices  rare  with  silk  and  needle ; 
And  Mercury,  be  it  said  or  sung. 
With  eloquence  prepared  her  tongue. 
Such  as  boBts  a  lovely  dame, — 

To  wit, — to  humbug,  lie,  andwheedlr. 
The  Muses  taught  her  verse,  romance. 
And  liow  to  draw,  and  how  to  dance  : 
Apollo's  self,  with  i-oioe  and  string, 
Instructed  her  to  play  and  sing. 
A  iKMidriiiis  gift  the  Delian  brought, 
A  lute  himself  of  pearl  had  wrought, 
Whose  frame  and  substance,  even  when 

mute, 
Pass'd  all  the  powers  of  earthly  lnt«. 
The  pearl  wos  pearl  from  Venus'  star. 
To  which  the  iH*ean  holds  no  par. 
And  this  Apollo's  skill  had  shaped 

In  simplest  forms,  saro  six  or  seieii 
Fair  leaves  and  flowers,  in  which  were 
aped 

The  ambrosial  flowers  and  leaves  of 
heaven. 
This  lute,  when  mnte,  was  fair  to  see ; 
But  when  its  silvery  cords  might  be 

Struck  by  that  enchanted  girl. 
Straightway  through  its  frame  would  fly 
A  melody  tliat  address'd  the  eye. 
For  ruby  red,  and  emerald  green. 
And  amethj-stine  hues  were  aeon 

PalpiUiting  through  the  psari. 
Every  liquid  note  she  drew 
Had  Its  own  harmonious  htie, 
Swift  or  slow,  or  soft  or  deep. 
Tuned  to  the  delicate  fingers'  sweep. 
And  yet  the  miisii'  which  met  the  sight, 
To  that  on  the  ear  that  fell  V)  light. 
Was  but  as  the  scent  of  a  flask  from  I 

Rhine, 
Compared  with  a  gulp  of  the 

wine; 
Or  but  as  a  glimpse  at  two  sweet  lips. 
When  match'd  with  deUherate  prrasura 
and  sips  I 
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^When  th»  gpda  had  Urns  moted   their 
terenl  parts. 
And  dcdt'd  her  with  beant]r  and  oon- 

tqneriog  arts. 
To  teonkd  great  Jove'i  most  malevolent 
drift. 
They  call'd  her   "  PANOoaA,"   which 

^  EVEKY  GIFT." 


Bat,  bent  to  wraali  Prometheuii  ill, 
Jupiter  added  one  gift  stilt. 
Thii  «-••  a  magical  sort  of  liox. 
With  thirty  ke^-»,  and  forty  lork«. 
And  hltj  holla,  and  sixty  bata, 
Wrou^iht  of  metal  and  carat  ipan. 
Orer  all  the  side*  were  let 
Carioos  61agree  and  fret : 
Emerald  leares,  and  agate  roota, 
Sapphire  flowers,  and  topax  fniiu : 
Bird*,  and  little  brilliant  things  -, 
The  subtle  hues 
Of  pri<mf  dews 
Being  petrified  to  form  their  wings. 
Glow-worms  carved  of  luminous  (tone, 
(^toeh  as  since  hath  not  been  knorwn,) 
Enm  is  the  depths  of  night, 
Shot  through  all  a  lustrous  light. 
In  ttkc  ludst  were  diamond  panels, 
Wroa^t  anmnd  with  cusps  and  chan- 

aabi 
\rhi)(l  hlero^lrphics  fiU'd  the  middle, 
(Mliich  human  skill  could  ne'er    un- 
riddle,) 
Nor  told  the  secret  of  the  casket. 
But  made  the  mind  inch'ned  to  ask  it. 
Stroaf  pnwoeatives  were  these, — 
So  wera  the  bolts,  and  bars,  and  keys, — 
So  were  the  jewels  with  which  it  was 

drMs'd,— 
To  make  one  with  to  open  the  chest. 
This  being  given,  the  immortals  on  hi);h 
Kim'd  her,  carew'd  her,  and  wish'd  her 

"  Good  bye  :- 
And  Venus  order'd  her  dove-drawn  car. 
And  handed  her  In  with  her  box  of  spar : 
Then  sat  l>y  her  side  and  hastily  caught 
Tb*  nhboBS  of  lunar  rainbow  wrought ; 
Thraogh  her  fingers  their  delicate  tcx- 

toiedrew ; 
"  Gee  up,  my  doves  I  "  and  away  they 

flew. 
AU  words  miut  distutrago  that  beautiful 
carriage 
In  whic£  from  the  court  of  Olympus 
liter  came. 
'TwBi  fonn'd  of  the  half  of  a  bivalve 

Morepearly,  more  curly,  than  words  can 

UU; 
Sbiped  in  luxurious  sink  aod  swell, 
tuddeii  with  chrysolites  carven  welt, 
Aitd  lined  with  a  HOft  and  innocunus 


And  ibcwbccb  kxdi'd  like  roMsof  some 

hui  material. 
Nicely  onotrived  for  a  way  so  aerial. 


And,  whilst  thebirds  were  gently  guided. 
As  down  their  airy  path  they  i^ided. 
On  cither  side  ilie  clouds  divided, 
Aod  into  magical  landscapes  mll'd. 
Valleys  of  purple  and  hiils  of  gold. 
Venus,  in  a  little  while, 

Set  on  earth  her  proltgit ; 
KissM  her  with  a  geatle  smile. 

Pointed  out  to  her  the  way. 
Gave  the  birds  a  feed  of  spice, 
And  flew  back  heavenward  in  a  trice. 
Yet,  lest  Pandora  miss  the  road, 
Ur  lose  the  box  hi.<>  spite  bestow'd, 
Jove,  from  Olympus'  sugar'd  cruwn. 
Sent  that  sly  knave,  Cyllenius,  down. 
To  lend  the  little  mortal  iisiry 
Through  glades  so  green  and  meads  so 

Tothatcnol grove, liesprentwith  flowers. 

Wherein  Prometheus  led  a  life 
Retired  and  calm,  and  pass'd  bis  hours 

lu  chiselling  out  a  marble  wife. 
Within  this  verdant  hnnnt  they  came. 
And  there  they  met  that  keen  Pro- 
metheus, 
Who,  in  a  German  lUnue  arrsyM, 
Sat  at  his  luncheon  in  the  shade. 
And  with  a  plate  of  fruits  and  game 
Was  finding  for  his  knife  and  teeth 
use. 
Seeing  the  maid,  he  ro«e  and  liow'd  ; 
Declared  her  presence  made  him  proud; 
Took  two  clean  tri'nclit'rs  from  u  shelf  , 
Oliserved   the   day  though   hot  was 
pleasant ; 
And  begg'd  both  Mercury  and  herself 

To  take  a  little  fruit  or  pheasant : 
Gave  him  a  pine,  and  ber  a  peach. 
And  took  n  glass  of  wine  with  each. 
Not  doubting  once  to  overreach. 
By  proved  and  practised  parts  of  speech. 
The  wit  of  any  mortal  man, 
The  god  of  knavery  soon  b^n ; 
And  was  not  sluggish  to  devise 
Some  dozens  of  deliberate  lies. 
In  whicli  so  much  an  air  appear'd 

Of  pure  and  scnipulims  sincerity, 
Vuu  might  have  thought  his  lips  were 
smear'd 
With  an  essential  of  verity. 
Ue  said  his  visit  to  that  grove 

Was  not  to  lunch  off  wine  and  fruits, 
But  at  the  imperial  will  of  Jove, 

Who,  sorr}'  for  their  old  disputes, 
So  longer  cherish'd  sense  of  ire 
For  that  small  larceny  of  the  fire ; 
So  sent,  as  token  right  and  At 
To  prove  the  torch  of  friendship  lit. 
The  choicest  gift  he  could, — to  wit, — 
A     fair,     accomplish'd,    sweet    young 

lady. 
M'hose  gentle  presence  in  that  shatly 
Retreat,  might  case  the  UkvI  of  trouble 
That  'a  always  halv'd  when  props  are 
double. 
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Ue  named,  besides,  the  comicsl  box 
With  thirty  Iteyii  and  forty  Inckl^ 
And  hinted  that  it  must  contain 

Some    rhiefest     thing,    from     being 

plunn'd 
By  so  much  artiSce  of  brain. 

And  wrought  with  so  much  skill  of 

hand. 
So  run  the  smooth  celestial  knare 

Tliu»  glilily  on,  as  glides  a  comet, 
As  though  his  mouth  the  Delphian  care, 

And  oracles  were  breathing  from  it. 
And  nil  the  while  he  sighM  and  look'd 

Quite  envious  of  the  artist's  bliss, 
At  though,  to  be  so  nicely  book'd, 
He  'd  change  the  immortal  state  for 

tills. 
But  sly  Prometlieus  smelt  a  rat. 
And  thought,  "  I  see  what  you  'd  be  at, 
But  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that." 
Ue  saw  that  Mercury  was  a  cheat 

By  the  lirst  glance  at  his  phrenology; 
So    bow'd,   and    humm'd,  and  lutw'd, 

look'd  sweet. 
And  made  a  delicate  apology ; 
Declared  the  ludy  did  him  honour. 
And  should  be  proud  to  wait  upon  her, 
(Or  any  one  half  so  divine,) 
At    once    to    Hymen's    neighbouring 

shrine, — 
"  Only,"  says  he,  "  (though  looking  at 

you, 
The  recollection  makes  me  woe  !) 
A  prior  engagement  to  this  statue 

ilusl  keep  me  still  in  slatti  quo." 
"  However,     he  added,  with  very  kind 

look. 
As  he  saw  the  sweet  girl  disappointed 

and  hurt, 
"  I  've  an  unengaged  brother  just  over 

the  brook. 
Who  I  'm  sure  will  be  coosdous  of  so 

much  deserL 
And  I  'II  write  you  anote,  if  you  'U  wait 

just  a  minute, 
Of  recommendation,  extolling  you  in  it 
In  such  sort  of  terms  as  we  well  may 

expect 
To  second  the  ooaquett  your  eyes  will 

effect." 
"  We    have    met,"    mused   Cyllenius, 

<^  with  one  of  those  folks 
Who  can    understand   fiulge,  and  are 

proof  to  a  houx." 
So,   finding  himself  beaten  out  of  tlie 

field. 
He  atopp'd  till    the  note  was  directed 

and  sealed. 
And  beckoning   Paudoni,  whose  hopes 

and  whiisc  fears. 
Chagrin    and   "  crush'd    feelings,"  hud 

bathed  her  in  tears. 
He  led  her  uiuug  for  «  furlong  or  mi. 
Till  Uiey  nici  /i>(-metheus,  llie  brother 

of  I'ro — . 


Said  Mercury,  <<  Humph  !     ThU  looks 

like  a  sumph, 
And  by  no  means  so  widely  awake  as 

his  hrotlier: 
Our  plans  arc  defeated  as  touching  the 

marrioge. 
But  regarding  the  box  I  fear  no  saeh 

miscarriage ; 
It  will  make  little  odds  to  the  king  of 

the  gods 
Whether  'tis  open'd  by  one  or  the 

other." 
So  he  tried  on  the  same  identical  game 
That  he  did  with  the  fint,  aa  wai  just   i 

now  rehearsed  ;  ' 

But  with   art   more   occult,  and  with 

lietter  result. 
For  the  end  of  it  all,  we  may  briefly 

declore, 
Was  tliat  poor  Epimetheus  was  caught 

in  the  snare. 
And  vow'd  that  at  night  be  should  har 

all  the  clocks,  [  Ixix. 

Till  Pandora  was  bis,  and  her  magical 
It  is  likely,  however,  tliuugh  Mercury 

was  clever, 
He'd  nut  have  succeeded  so  rapidly 

quite, 
Had  he  not,  as  abettor,  Prometheiu'i 

letter. 
Which  spoke  of  Cyllenius  in  ucceoti  of 

praise, 
For  an  honest  young  god,  as  gods  vest 

in  those  days, 
And  commended  an  oniso,  ai  being 

"aU  right." 
And  voung  Epimetheus,  as  proper  and 

fit, 
Look'd  up  to  his  brother  for  wisdom 

and  wit. 
And  held  as  orncuUir  all  that  he  writ. 
Pandora  was  pleased  at  tba  changv  in  i 

their  plan. 
For  she  held    Epimetheus    the    nicer 

young  man  ; 
So  they  settled  it  soon  that  the  party 

should  hie. 
In  the  broad  hght  of  uoon,  to  a  tanjile 

bard  by. 
That  in  honour  of  Hymen  wa*  reared 

in  a  cove 
Of  rocks  that  anwe  in  the  midst  of  the  I 

grove. 
Where,  with  ring  for  a  token,  the  tows 

should  be  spoken. 
Which  bind  up  the  knot  which  must 

never  be  broken. 
And,  after   the    forms   that   effect   an 

espousal. 
The  sun  should  go  down  upon  mirth 

iind  carousal ; 
And  o|>ening  the  box  that  was  given  by 

Jove, 
>huuld  finish  the  day,  as  it  best  luigbtj 

behove. 
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S'aaag  faidia  prefer,  irhco   they  hear 
aLuut  marria((c>. 
Nut  alone  tn  be  told  <>f  what  jiarties 
»ere  wed, 
Bui  what  irm*  the  number  of  bride»- 

mjtid*  and  carriup;*. 
Who  «M  tba  dergyinan,  who  wai  the 

derk. 
And  manT  thing*  equally  woriliy  re- 
mark. 
Vet  which   I  in  great  meaiure  miut 
leaTt  unuid. 
F«  the  fart  i»,  you  tee,  between  you 
and  me, 
nsae  oiilort  are  auch  plaguy  chap*, 
If  I  make  my  toug  but  a  little  too  long, 
Tbey  11  leave  it  out  j  and  I  stand  in 
doubt 
Whether  they  will  not  now  perhaps. 
Twout  be  the  first  time  they  're  rejected 
my  rhyme, 
Not  feeling  tlie  merits  that  therein 

lurk  ; 
This  shews   rery  plainly  they  don't 
mid  Burke, 
Nsr  konr  what  ia  beautiful,  what  is 
•ntiKin*. 

U}iDeM  himself  vaa  to  ar4  as  the  priest, 
And  afterwards  jotn  In  the  marriage 

ieaat: 
The  ting  might  have  cost  them  a  dUB- 

eult  scKTch 

^Bllt  he,  leat  his  rotarie*  be  left  in  the 
lurch. 
Kept  a  jeweller's  shop  at  the  back  of 
bis  cliurch. 
ike  bridal  troop  went  on  with  glee : 
The  bride  did  not  falter 
When  (lie  came  to  the  altar ; 
AU  ikiiun  s^ere  settled   as  all  things 

■bsddbe, 
AirfsoMua  Pandora  became  Mrs.  E. 

Psas  we  on,  without  delay, 

T-  •>.-  •  — liising  of  the  cabinet; 
Sc  •  were  stow'd  away, 

i  i. over  uf  fairy  Mall  in  it. 

The  key  went  click  in  the  first  of  the 

locks; 
Note*  came  thick  from  a  musical  box  : 
CUck  went  the  keys  in  the  second  and 
third  ; 

i  more  soft  and  sweet  were  heard. 
_  p  lock  the  wards  undid, 
llcUosrer  mnsic  pcal'd ; 
I  oae  alone  retained  the  lid 
J'hicii  kept  tlic  priie  couceal'd. 
tpiiorllinn"  heart  beat  quick 
tre  he  tried  the  final  click  : 
Soon  the  final  click  he  tried. 
And  the  cuakct's  lid  ilcw  wide. 
Papai  '   l>e  i|uick  and  shut  the  box  ' 
Fasten  its  bars,  and  bolts,  and  locks 


Press  on  the  lid  as  hard  as  you  can : 
Tliuu  art  in  for  a  scrape,  thou  mortal 

nmn ! 
Out  of  it  By,  like  clouds  o(  beta. 

Ten  ibouiaud  (huusaud  devilaat  least. 
Very  well  pleased  to  be  so  released 
From  pUce  that  admitted  biu  limited 

ease. 
Jove,  good  lack  t  knows  how  to  pack. 
And   uune    but   himself  could   whistle 

them  back. 
But  such  a  troop,  of  our  race  abhorrent, 
AVill  pluy  some  tricks  upon  man  I  war- 

raui. 


i 


First,  and  worst,  of  that  fell  ( 
Little  iniquitous  Cupid  flew: 
Though  the  urchin  was  but  small. 
He  was  the  potentcat  imp  uf  all. 
Jealousy,  like  tiger  vex'd, 
M'ith  bis  green-eyed  troop,  was  next : 
Then  came  Envy,  Hatred,  Malice, 
Arm'd  with  steel  and  poison'd  choilice. 
Slander,  then,  a  tusky  hag. 

Mumbling  falsehoods,  fell  and  foul  ; 
Doubt,  like  badger  in  a  l>ag  ; 
Superstitiuu,  like  i  n  owl ; 
Murder,  prone  to  "  burke"  and  "scragi" 

Cunning,  hid  in  frock  and  cowl; 
Falsehood,    with   a    tongue  tum'd  in- 
wards i 
Wishes  erer  tending  sinwards ; 
War,  and  Death,  and  Doctors'  Com- 
mons,— 
All  these  gifts  to  man  worn  wwaMs'k 
Epimethcus  rubb'd  his  eyes  ; 
Straight  a  nursery  appean  , 
Infants*  groans  and  infants'  criea 

Fall  on  Epimetheus'  ears. 
Antique  nurses,  grim  and  gruff, 
Savouring  strong  of  gin  and  snuff, 
Pap  bouts,  cradles,  corals,  cribs. 
Long  clothes,  short  clothes,  oops,  aud 

bibs. 
With  much  more  than  I  should  write 
Even  by  scribbling  half  the  night, 
Fell  on  Epimetheus'  sight. 
So  that  he  was  struck  with  awe, 
When  the  dread  array  he  saw, 
And  turn'd   quite  white,  and    dropp'd 

his  jaw. 
Then  the  sly  Prometheus  came 
Just  to  mock  his  foolish  brother  ; 
Seem'd  to  seek  a  Uugh  to  smother ; 
Told  him  he  was  much  to  bhune  : 
Called   him  "daft,"   and    called    him 

"flat;" 
Wonder'd  what  he  could  be  at ; 
Never,  when  thiit  note  was  written, 
Fancied  that  ho  couM  be  bitten. 
Thinking  he  'd  have  pouder'd  twice 
Before  taking  hit  advice  ; 
.\nd  was  not  so  **  green"  a  "  cove" 
As  to  inupt  good  words  from  Jove, 
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And  poor  Epimatheiu  lookM 
Somewhat  like  a  fiah  that  '•  hook'd, 
Or  a  culprit  that  ia  caught 
Doing  odier  than  he  ought. 

Bat  gentle  Pandora  then  blush'd  like 

Aurora, 
And  aeeing  how  matten  were  going 

amiss. 
Like  a  sweet  little  beauty,  in  love  and 

in  duty, 
She  flew  to  her  husband  and  gave 

him  a  kiss  -, 
And  swore  by  the  sky  above  her  and 

above  him. 
Twice  as  long  as  for  ever  and  ever  to 

love  him, 
And  hoped  she  might  win  him  from 

sorrow  to  bliss : 
Declared  she  would  stndy  to  make  his 

abode 
As  blest  as  a  neet  where  two  turtle* 

doves  rast, 
And  ever  endeavour  to  render  the  load 
Of  esistence  as  light  as  a  little  cheese 

mite, 
Or  something  still  smaller  that  baffles 
the  sight; 

Was  eaceedingly  grieved 

They  had  been  so  deceived 
By  the  bos  with  the  locks,  and  could 

not  have  believed 
That  that  naughty  old  Zeus  could  be  so 

full  of  spite. 
Or  she  ^  ne'er  have  accepted  the  things 

hebestow'd. 

And  she  kiss'd  him  again,  and  she  clung 

all  aboat  him. 
Declaring  the  world  would  be  nothing 

without  him ; 
And  she  won  him  completely  by  this 

pretty  mode. 

So  his  heart  grew  as  firm  as  an  oak's  or 

a  rock's  is. 
And  he  thus  made  reply  to  Prome- 

theus's  speech: 
"  I  don't  care  a  fig  if  I  'd  fifty  such 

boxes, 
To  have  such  a  sweet  little  treasure 

with  each  ! 
You  may  laugh  at  me,  brother;  but  I, 

for  my  part. 
Pity  you  very  truly,  poor  wretch  that 

thou  art. 
Who  hast  none  of  the  balm,  but  thy 

share  of  the  smart." 


And  Prometheus  could  not,  in  his  hMrt, 

but  admit 
That  in  this  case  the  biter  for  ooee  h^ 

been  bit, 
And  folly  had  proved  itself  wiser  thaa 

wit. 
So  he  went  to  his  nook,  with  a  very 

cross  look, 
And  knock'd  off  the  nose  of  his  wiA 

in  a  rage; 
With  mallet  and  chisel  the  miadiief  was 

done. 
Ere  the  aptest  accountant  could  ndum 

up  ont. 
But  to  rivet  it  on  again  cost  him  an 

age. 

Eplmetheus  thenceforth,  with  his  ezod- 

lent  wife. 
Led  a  very  serene  and  agreeable  life: 
His  days  aeem'd  to  glide  along  flowery 

levels, 
(I  would  but  hint  this  in  a  way  that 

is  cursory,) 
For  her  smile  made  amends  for  the 

legion  of  devils. 
Her  Iciss  made  amends  for  the  nones 

and  nursery. 

So  sing  we  tlie  laud  of  the  dear  little 

sax. 
Who,  though  they  are  wont  to  plague 

and  perplex. 
To  peril  and  vex,  bringing  troubles  by 

pecks. 
Cares  for  our  bosoms  and  yokes  for  our 

necks, 
Yet  afford  so  much  honey  to  mix  with 

the  gall. 
That  the  bitter  can  scarcely  be  tasted  at 

all; 
And  they  deck  out  this  state  which 

existence  we  call, 
In  colours  as  bright  as  an  Indian  shawl; 
And  though  there  i>e  some  who  talk, 

with  airs, 
Of  female  faults  and  female  snares, 
And  loads  of  trouble  and  worlds  of  cares, 
These  for  the  most  part  are  but  bears. 
Who  ought,  as  my  dutiful  muse  dedans, 
iS'an<  e^r^rooni«,  to  be  kick'd  down  stairs: 
And  all  of  such  it  is  right  to  ban  ; 
So  I  recommend  each  honest  man 
To  remember  that  life  is  only  a  span. 
And  rule  his  deeds  by  a  properer  plan. 
Which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the 

world  bqgan, — 
To  wit,  to  get  married  as  fast  as  he 

can. 
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■T    BOXACX    TVIM^    XS^ 
VITB  A  rOBTKAIT. 

Fifty  rnn  ago,  ra  KBtlieuGe  nesMir  of  aaj  inmstic  trtnt,  p«tt>- 
culorlv  if  ttuu  artist  Itappeaed  to  be  a  wobbb,  and  (a*  ia  xhe  yeaeat 
case  '  ~  tfoisaa,  wuold  ksre  been  oav  of  ibe  BMft  ■— — i****^ 

pap>  etiodical  cditar  eoold  bave  hU  bribrc  Ida  raais*.    Ia 

tfaosi  tbratre  wm  Mie  a/  tb«  preaf  l%te»  «f  tbe  aae.     h  ba^ 

been  1  c  thxte  of  Qoeen  AAor,  aad  avs  eaathracotSI  tbc  viv 

of  the  FreucL  Rerolatioa,  wbm  sew  imAa  af  *iii^tpg  been  t*  pfe> 
vail,  and  ne«r  sab|Kts  t«  oeenpj  tboae  Htovf  cud  iMdlerta^  <irdc«i  «f 
which,  in  Lomian,  at  least,  tbe  thuliu  mA  a»  loag  been  d»  ccBtia. 
The  whole  surfaw  of  wdetj  was  tbcs  planned  op ;  and  ba*  ever 
since  worn  an  aspect,  «bi<b,  wfaaterer  Bay  be  MJd  tv  its  adraotace  ia 
other  particuUiB,  is  certainlr  a  fooi  deal  less  rwasanlic  and  lairiiiiamM 
than  o{  jure.  Tbe  drama  bas  tbm  beea  dg|iiind  af  mnebti  its  at- 
traction. The  new  exatemegts  «i  real  Bfie  mtc  beoi  fimad  to  abaacb 
I  and  merge  the  old  interesta  of  1^  ausoic  wasld :  aad  cwea  tboae,  vbs 
still  depend  for  aaraaeaent  ttpon  tmb  of  fatioa  aad  sabieels  oT  art, 
are  contetit  to  fiad  their  pleMare  ia  the  aiiaieiMia  ao»el»,tdea,  tia>ti^ 
biographies,  m^^aziiies,  md  ocber  eaterlMmK  pabBe^ioas,  wbicb  eaa 
be  enjoyed  bj  a  reader  at  bis— or  bei'  iiwa  ire  aide,  vttboot  tbe  d»- 
_  rangement  of  tbe  nsoal  diaDer-bonr,  sr  tbe  traeble  of  tbe  teildir,  or 
I  the  expense  of  an  sdmisBiaa  to  tbe  tbeatre.  Add  to  this  tbe  fte^aemy 
' of  private  parties,  smotig  oMnj  aad  anaieToas  rlswii  vba  fornedj 
never  dreamt  of  lajdiing  ia  tbe  satore  of  "polka.'*  ** qaa&ilfe,*'  or 
"  tvirie  muncate,"  and  y>a  hare  a  tnleraUe  aotMa  of  tbe  teaaoos  vby 
the  days  of  the  drama  are  palmjr  dars  no  longer.  After  cacb  a  <baag» 
in  the  parsaits  and  tastes  of  tbie  pnfaUc,  tba  little  m«— tr  viD  be  aa- 
heeded  by  the  namerons  readers  wbe  woold  once  bare  wdMsaed  it 

■  fur  the  pure  love  of  the  stage:  bnt  tbrre  still  are  aone  wbo  will  like  ttt 

■  look  over  it  "  for  auld  lang  syne,"  aad  otbers  wbo  will  take  tbe  sort  of 
ftintere«t  in  it  which  attadiea  to  a  drawing  from  a  street  ia  PempeS, 
■as  an  authentic  memorial  of  wbat  ooropied  a  bygooe  geaetatiaa. 

I      Tbe  clever,  amiable,  agreeable,  and  attiattise  woaiaa,  wbo  earij  la 

I  ber  life  became  the  «-ife  of  tbe  eddirated  eoawdiaa,  Cbsdes  Matbews, 

■was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jsckson,  a  eentieaHa  wbo  bad  Greeted  bia 

nttention  to  tbe  stage,  and  had  studied  aaa  pnpilof  Vaote,aaeeCB8Mns 

as  an  actor  and  a  mimic,  and  rtill  in  bigb  eatmu  as  a  eaassc  srriter. 

Mr.  Jackson  fell  in  love  with  a  ladr,  Ame  of  wboae  relativea  bad  been 

also  connected  with  tbe  theatricsit  professsoa,  bat  wbose  snnrivii^ 

friends,  nnmlling  to  maintain  that  eoanexioa,  opposed  tbemselres  to 

ber  anion  with  the  young  actor.     She  had  herself  been  brongbt  up  by 

a  maiden  aunt,  whose  connsel  was  given  in  the  most  special  manner 

ainst  this  young  niece's  encoirragement  of  5Ir.  Jscfcson's  addresses : 

d  as  that  counsel  was  not  effectual  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 

lovers,  the  old  lady  took  the  usual  revenge  on  her  disobedient  kina- 

woman,  by  bestowing  her  property  upon  somebody  else.     3Ir.  Jackson 

did  not  live  Xoag  enough  to  gain  ber  good  opinion  by  making  monej 

for  himself     After  a  short  profeanonal  probation,  be  died,  leaving  bw 
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widow,  and  Anof,  Uieir  infuit  dAogfater,  in  areBOMtaiices  far  k«m 
affluent.  The  widow  attracted  the  attentioa  «f  a  jooager  brotitertf 
the  well-known  singer,  actor,  and  compoaer,  Blidiael  Kellr;  aad  k^ 
caoie,  for  the  second  time,  a  wife.  Her  new  huslMad,  hwwever,  «■ 
not  of  a  turn  of  mind  well  fitted  to  improve  the  circanMtaMOM  rf 
his  family  ;  pecuniary  embarrassments  mnltiplied  upon  biiB,  uti 
be  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  En^aad,  wlwrv 
his  wife  and  children  remained  in  great  difficulties.  Uipptlj  kt 
them,  his  brother  Michael  was  at  that  time  a  promiment  aail  tafs* 
ential  person  in  the  musical  department  of  Drarr  T  ■■»  ThMttc;  mi 
this  kind  uncle  formed  the  project  of  craintng  littie  An»e,  tbt  ildwrt 
of  the  children,  to  take  a  situation  upon  its  boards,  where  she  mi^t 
earn  a  livelihood  fur  herself,  and  contribute  to  the  conifuru  of  ber 
mother  and  sisters.  Little  Anne,  however,  wanted  nerre,  sadly  ;  and 
this  became  so  apparent,  that  it  was  presently  judged  mare  pradeot 
to  educate  her  as  a  singer  for  concerts  and  oratorios.  But,  after  a  while, 
Kelly  recurred  to  his  original  fancy  of  bringing  ber  upon  tlw  %ta^,— 
where  he  considered  that  bis  own  influence  was  likely  to  forward  iirr 
interest  and  establish   ber  position,  better  and  earlier  than  would  be 

nible  if  she  adhered  to  the  musical  profession  exclusively  of  ti^ 
[la.  So  he  took  her  one  day  to  )Ir.  Kemble.  She  was  nrmarkiUr 
small  of  her  age ;  and  when  Mr.  Kemble,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
lifted  her  on  his  knee  to  give  her  a  kiss,  she  struggled  away  from  him 
in  an  agony  of  terror.  Kelly  explained  that  she  was  bh  niece,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  get  her  an  engagement.  "  What !"  said  Mr.  Kemble, 
"  that  very  little  creature !  what  could  such  a  sprite  as  she  is  do  upon 
the  stage?  Why,  we  should  be  obliged  to  put  ber  behind  a  miignify- 
ing-glass  to  make  her  visible  at  all!  However,"  concluded  be  to  the 
child,  "if  you  will  promise  to  grow  a  little,  and  leave  off  beiog 
frightened  at  me,  you  shall  have  an  engagement,  even  if  we  have  U 
provide  a  pair  of  stilts  on  purpose  for  you." 

She  soon  fulfilled  her  undertaking  to  grow  taller,  and  was  then 
permitted  to  appear  as  the  representative  of  children  in  such  piece*  t* 
"The  Smugglers,"  "The  Prize,"  "The  Shipwreck,"  and  "The 
Adopted  Child."  But  her  timidity  had  not  worn  off;  and  the  lirst 
time  she  had  to  rehearse  a  song,  her  fears  were  so  overpowering,  that, 
when  the  symphony  began,  she  fainted  away,  and  fell  insensible  upon 
the  stage.  By  degrees,  however,  her  tuste,  and  the  correctness  of  her 
ear,  wrought  such  an  improvement  in  her  performances,  that  she  began 
to  feel  some  little  reliance  upon  her  own  powers;  and  before  she  grvw 
to  womanhiM>d,  it  was  judged  by  her  friends  that  she  would  be  able, 
with  the  aid  uf  false  tales  in  her  shoes,  to  personate  womanly  charactenL 
Accordingly,  she  took  her  degree  as  an  adult,  and  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  the  York  company.        - 

The  York  and  Bath  theatres  were,  nt  that  time,  the  two  great  nur- 
series of  the  stage ;  so  that  a  performer  who  got  an  engagement  in 
either  of  those  establishments  had  already  made  an  important  step  in 
the  jjrofessioii.  But,  in  Miss  Jackson's  case,  it  was  a  step  of  do  little 
piiin  to  herself,  and  anxiety  to  her  family  ;  for  it  involved  the  neoeMity 
of  her  parting  from  her  mother,  and  transferring  herself  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  stranger,  yet  a  kind  one,  old  Air.  Tute  Wilkinson,  then  the 
York  manager.  In  the  winter  of  1800,  her  mother,  with  many  lean, 
committed  her,  for  the  northward  journey,  to  the  care  of  u  res|)ectable 
uentleman   travelling  to   York,    who  deposited  her  safely   witli    the 
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wortliy  Wilkinson.  But  the  veteran  manager,  when  he  taw  his  £ur 
recruit,  was  a  little  puzzled  how  he  should  employ  a  young  lady 
in  whom  womanhood  and  childhood  were  "  almost  at  odds  which 
was  which."  However,  he  had  engaged  her,  and  must  turn  her  to 
some  account ;  «o  he  assigned  to  her  a  couple  of  ver>-  interesting 
characters,  Amantbis,  in  "  The  Child  of  Nature,"  and  Rosina,  in  the 
afterpiece  of  that  name.  And  now  it  turned  out,  that  what  her  friends 
had  feared  would  be  her  disadvantages,  became  the  means  of  her  suc- 
cess ;  the  timidity  and  freshness  of  her  manner  proving  more  attrac- 
tive than  disciplined  talents  might  have  been,  before  an  audience 
familiar  to  satiety  with  what  was  conventional  and  artificial. 

She  continued  in  the  York  company  till  1830,  -vhen  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Mathews,  under  the  remarkable  circumstances  which  are 
fully  detailed  in  his  published  memoirs,  and  of  which  the  substance  ia 
as  follows : — 

Mr.  Mathews's  first  ivife  was  a  Miss  Strong,  the  daughter  of  a  phy- 
sician at  Exeter,  who,  at  his  death,  left  her  (vith  no  provision  but 
fair  abilities  and  a  tolerable  e<lucation.  In  1801  she  exhibited  syin|v 
toms  of  a  decline.  She  had  before  that  time  conceived  an  affectionate 
regard  for  Miss  Jackson,  and  one  evening,  toward  the  close  of  her  life, 
she  sent  her  husband  to  request  that  Miss  Jackson  would  visit  her  on 
the  following  day.  When  Miss  Jackson  arrived,  Mrs.  Mathews,  prop- 
ped up  in  bed,  maintained  on  agreeable  conversation  till  her  husband 
came  in,  who  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure  at  finding 
her  thus  able  to  sit  up  and  talk  to  her  friend.  She  told  him  her  present 
cheerfulness  was  the  result  of  considerations,  which  she  had  brought 
him  and  JMiss  Jackson  together  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
them  in  each  other's  presence.  She  avowed  her  conviction  that  no  hu- 
man skill  could  save  her;  and  she  pathetically  lamented  that  she  must 
leave  her  husband, — the  more,  as  he  might  possibly  marry  some  woman 
who  would  less  appreciate  him  than  she  had  done,  and  make  him  unhappy, 
perhaps  absolutely  wretched.  She  next  adverted  to  her  own  affection 
for  Miss  Jackson,  and  to  that  young  lady's  unprotected  state;  and 
then,  taking  her  hand,  and  that  of  Mr.  Slathews,  and  pressing  both  to 
her  own  feverish  lips  in  a  solemn  manner,  she  adjured  them  to  take  com- 
passion upon  her  anxiety,  and  give  her  their  pledge,  that,  after  her 
death,  they  would  become  man  and  and  wife.  Their  agitation  was  ex- 
treme. Mr.  Mathews  reproved  his  wife  with  some  impetuosity  for 
placing  him  in  such  a  dilemma;  and  Aliss  Jackson,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  besought  the  pardon  of  the  dying  woman  for  her  refusal 
to  comply,  and  represented  the  impossibility  of  her  affiancing  herself 
to  a  man  for  whom  she  entertained  no  feeling  warmer  than  that  of 
friendship.  She  then  quitted  her  chamlier,  followed  by  Mr.  Alathews, 
who  besought  her  not  to  harbour  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  privy  to 
his  wife's  intention,  which  he  attributed  to  something  like  a  delirium, 
produced  by  her  feverish  state. — In  the  following  May  Jlrs.  Mathews's 
illness  was  terminated  by  death. 

For  some  time  after  that  event  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
tance between  the  widower  and  iMiss  Jackson,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  scene  which  has  been  described.  By  degrees,  however,  their 
mutual  coldness  wore  off;  and  a  feeling  of  regard  was  growing  up  be- 
tween them,  when  an  incident,  or  coincidence,  occurred,  still  more 
remarkable  than  the  dying  woman's  appeal.  It  is  thus  related  in  Mrs. 
Mathews's  memoirs  of  her  husband  ;— 
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"  Mr.  Mathews's  nccnunt  of  bis  impressions  was  as  follows : — Ha 
gone  to  rest,  after  u  very  lute  niglit's  performance  at  the  tlieatre,  f 
ing  himself  too  fatigued  to  sit  up  till  his  usual  hour  to  read  ;  but  after 
he  WHS  in  bed,  he  discovered,  as  will  happen  when  persons  attempt  to 
sleep  before  their  accustomed  time,  that  to  close  his  eyes  was  an  impos- 
sibility. He  had  nu  light,  nor  tlie  meitns  of  getting  one,  all  the  family 
being  in  bed ,-  but  the  night  was  not  absolutely  dark,  it  was  only  too 
dork  for  the  purjiose  of  reading — indeed  every  object  whs  visible.  Still 
he  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep,  but  his  eyes  refused  to  close,  and  in  this 
state  of  restlessness  he  remained ;  when  suddenly  a  slight  rustling,  as 
if  of  a  hasty  approach  of  something,  induced  him  to  turn  his  head  to 
diat  side  of  the  bed  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  proceed  ;  and  there  be 
(^nrly  beheld  the  figure  of  his  late  wife,  '  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,' 
who,  smiling  sweetly  upon  him,  put  forth  her  hand  as  if  to  take  his,  as 
she  l>ent  forward,  'fhls  was  nil  he  could  rehite  ;  for  in  shrinking  from 
the  cvntact  with  the  figure  he  beheld,  he  threw  himself  out  of  bed  upon 
the  floor,  where  (the  foil  having  alarmed  his  landlord)  be  was  found 
in  one  of  those  dreadful  tits  to  which  I  have  alluded.  C>n  his  recovery 
from  it,  he  related  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  whole  of  the  foj- 
luwing  day  he  remained  extremely  ill,  and  unable  to  quit  his  TOOn.'*— 
(Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews,  vol.  I.  pp.  341,  342. 

Whether  this  were  a  dream,  or  an  illusion  produced  by  what  is  called 
nightmare,  of  itself  it  would  nut  be  a  surprising  occurrence.  What  alone 
mutes  it  remarkable  is,  that,  at  the  exact  hour  at  which  Mr.  Mathews 
was  thus  afl^ected,  a  vision  of  the  same  kind  occurred  to  Miss  Jack- 
son. "  The  same  sleepless  effect,"  says  she,  "  the  same  cause  of  terror, 
hod  occasioned  me  to  seize  the  bell-rope,  in  order  to  summon  the  people 
of  the  house,  which  giving  way  at  the  moment,  I  fell  with  it  in  my 
hand,  upon  the  ground.  My  impressions  of  this  visitation  (as  I  per- 
sisted it  was)  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Mathews.  The 
parties  with  whom  we  resided  at  the  time  were  perfect  strangers  to 
eiich  other,  and  living  widely  apart ;  and  theA'  recounted  severallr  to 
those  about  them  tlie  extraordinary  dream,  for  such  I  must  call  St. 
though  my  entire  belief  will  never  be  shaken  tliat  I  was  as  perfectly 
awoke  as  at  this  moment.  These  persons  repeated  the  story  to  many, 
before  they  were  requested  to  meet  and  compare  accounts ;  thert 
oould  consequently  be  no  doubt  of  the  facts,  and  the  circumstanee 
became  a  matter  of  much  general  interest  among  all  those  M°hu  kn«w 
us." — Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  342,  343. 

After  such  a  sympathy  between  tlie  widower  and  the  charminj; 
friend  of  tlie  departed  wife,  we  cannot  lie  surprised  that  the  wife's 
request,  at  first  so  ])ussiunately  rejected,  was  at  length  fulfilled,  and 
that  JMiss  Jackson  (on  the  28th  of  March,  l&)'3)  became  the  M-ife  of 
Mr.  Alathews.  But  the  marriage-ceremony,  like  the  passages  which 
led  to  it,  had  something  extraordinary,  though  not  at  all  serious.  Miaa 
Jackxon,  to  avoid  the  air  of  a  bride,  walked  to  the  church,  in  a  black 
silk  spencer.  'I'he  colour  (if  philosophers  will  allow  us  to  call  black  a 
etilout)  was  somewhat  startling  to  the  bridegroom,  who,  with  tite 
hri(lc'f.-ninid.  was  waiting  for  her  there:  but  her  explanation  salisfied 
him  that  so  far  all  was  well.  They  were  now  expecting  Mr.  Denmun, 
an  actor  in  the  York  company,  who  was  to  perform  the  part  of  father, 
that  is,  to  do  tlie  office  of  giving  away  the  bride.  The  clergyman 
was  standing  at  the  altar,  and  all  things  were  in  readiness,  when  lh« 
irincipal  entrance-door  opened,  and  a  sedoii-chair  was   brought  in. 
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and  carried  by  two  ^ave-looking  chairmen,  up  the  aisle,  straight  to  the 
fiKit  of  the  altar.  All  were  in  dismay,  and  wholly  unable  to  account  for 
tbis  strange  apparition,  until,  the  head  of  the  sedan  beinj;  thrown  back 
and  the  door  of  it  set  open,  Mr.  Denman,  with  cloth  shoes  and  flannelled 
ankle«,  wa«  lifted  from  the  vehicle  by  the  chairmen.  He  had  been 
seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  gout  ;  but,  unwilling  to  disappoint  his 
friend,  had  resolved  tu  attend  at  all  risks.  His  crutches,  which  had, 
us  it  were,  been  looking  out  of  the  side  windows  of  the  sedan  as  it  pro- 
ceeded up  the  aisle,  were  carefully  placed  under  his  arms,  and  there 
he  stood,  resting  upon  them,  with  a  countenance  of  affected  gaietVi  and 
as  if  unconscious  of  pain,  his  ample  person  dressed  in  a  light-coloured 
coat  of  a  mixture  then  in  fashion,  called  "pepper-and-salt." — Memoirs, 
i.  p.  3G3. 

The  merriment  of  all  parties  was  increased  when  they  found,  from  the 
stern  look  of  the  clergyman,  that  he  took  the  lame  man  and  the  brides- 
maid for  the  parties  whom,  unsuitable  as  they  seemed  for  such  a  union, 
it  was  to  be  his  office  to  couple  together.  At  length,  however,  all  was 
cleared  up,  and  the  wedding  was  completed  without  any  further  annoy- 
ance, except  from  the  curiosity  of  a  crowd,  gathered  round  the  cliurch- 
doors,  to  see  the  two  young  performers  in  their  new  characters,  without 
paying  for  admission. 

Mrs.  Mathews  was  engaged  with  her  husband  by  Mr.  Colman,  for 
the  Haymarket  season  of  this  year,  1803,  when  the  experiment  was 
successfullv  made  of  forming  a  company  of  country  actors,  without  any 
mixture  of  London  leaders.  On  her  arrival,  she  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  her  husband's  family  in  private;  and  not  less  kindly  in 
public  by  the  Haymarket  audience,  before  whom,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Emma,  in  the  farce  of  "  Peeping  Tom."  Her  figure, 
so  small  at  its  first  approach  to  womanhood,  had  now  grown  to  a  height 
rather  above  than  below  the  female  average,  and  its  contour,  though 
slender,  was  round  and  graceful.  Her  countenance,  voice,  and  mon- 
ner,  all  were  attractive  ;  and  she  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre.  Ophelia  in  "  Hamlet,"  Fanny  in  "  The  Clan- 
destine Marriage,"  Leonoro  in  "  The  Padlock,"  Gillian  in  "  The 
Quaker,"  Virginia  in  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  were  among  the  principal 
characters  in  which  she  won  the  approbation  of  the  public.  Nor  was 
her  success  confined  to  the  little  sphere  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
In  1805,  she  was  engaged  with  her  husband  for  five  years,  at  Drury 
Lane,*  where  she  continued  to  play,  with  undiminished  favour,  till  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1810. 

Meanwhile,  in  1808,  she  had  shared  the  earliest  successes  of  Air. 
Alathews  in  that  remarkable  kind  of  entertainment  with  which,  in 
different  forms,  he  continued,  till  the  end  of  his  life,  to  delight  the 
audiences  both  of  town  and  country,  under  the  title  of  "  Mathews  at 
Home."  His  first  experiment  was  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  broke 
ground  with  his  "  Mail  Coach  Adventures,"  a  series  of  characteristic 
sketches,  stories,  and  songs,  mostly  suggested  by  himself,  but  skilfully 
wrought  together  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  one  of  the  two  witty  brothers 
who  produced  the  "  Rejected  Addresses."  Mr.  Mathews  did  not 
like  to  start  quite  alone  upon  so  novel  an  undertaking,  and  Mrs. 
Alathews  therefore  was  called  in  to  take  a  part  both  of  the  diulngue 
and  of  the  music.     Her  aid  proved  the  more  valuable,  by  reason  of  the 
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af  all  nnks  and  pmrfeadona.  But  as  Mr.  llatbewa  advanead  in  ycaia. 
aad  felt  his  strength  dimiimh,  he  became  anxioos  to  accare  an  iooome 
ttvta  some  other  source  tlian  his  prufeasional  exertioaa.  Tks  feeling 
itnhnppilj  induced  him  to  incur  considerable  IL>bilitie&,  in  joint-stOM 
cuncrrns  which  turned  out  unsuccessfully,  and  inrolTeid  bim  in  dift> 
rultifS.  He  found  him»elf  obliged  to  give  up  bis  rilla  near  tbe  foot  of 
Highgato  Hill,  mid  to  retrench  in  all  directions.  His  spirits  sufferad; 
his  health  jtnve  way  ;  sod  at  the  commencement  of  his  fifty-ninth  year, 
he  died  at  Plymouth,  though  attended  by  the  best  medical  advisers,  and, 
better  than  all,  by  bis  n-ite  and  his  son. 

After  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Mathews  undertook  his  bio- 
graphy, which  she  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  popular  works  of  modem  times.  About  three  yean 
ago,  she  published  many  of  her  own  reminiscences  of  the  stage  in  a 
very  agreeable  volume,  called,  "Anecdotes  of  Actors,"  and  abe  has 
kept  up  her  communion  with  literature  and  the  drama  by  a  variety  of 
articles  upon  theutricnl  nnd  other  subjects,  which  have  appeared  frooi 
time  tn  time  in  tliii  Miscellany. 

During  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  her  bnsband's 
deoth,  she  has  lived  in  retirement ;  occasionally,  though  but  rarely, 
allowing  herself  to  reappear  among  some  of  her  intimate  friends  ;  to 
whom  slio  is  enileurc<l  no  less  by  present  feeJiiigs,  than  by  the  recoUeo 
tiona  and  associations  of  the  past. 
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BY    AliBRRT    SMITH. 

Mr.  Straggles  sat  by  himself,  on  a  high  stool,  in  his  lonely  cham- 
bers, which  were  up  at  the  top  of  the  house,  thinking  on  tilings  in 
general,  nnd  looking  over  his  garden. 

His  garden  was  not  very  extensive,  being  of  necessity  confined  to 
his  window-sill;  but  it  was  sufficiently  varied.  He  had  one  root  of 
tnignionette  restrained  within  bounds  by  a  light  fence  of  matches  ond 
that  vegetable  string,  whatever  it  is,  by  which  the  early  vagaries  of 
lettuces  arc  curbed :  a  pot  of  nasturtions,  the  leaves  whereof  turned 
yellow  successively  and  then  dropped  away ;  some  delicate  creepers 
producing  small  yellow  flowers,  which  in  the  fulness  of  a  generous 
imagination  he  termed  canary-birds :  and  two  scarlet  runners,  which 
he  would  watch,  and  wonder,  as  they  grew,  whether  they  would  ever 
form  a  bean-stalk  similar  to  that  renowned  one  of  the  nursery  chro- 
nicles that  Jack  ascended  with  such  ultimate  profit  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Straggles's  garden  would  have  been  in  a  better  condition,  had 
his  disposition  been  less  impatient  or  inquiring.  But  a  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  beautiful  workings  of  nature  led  him  so  fre- 
quently to  poke  up  the  seeds  with  a  steel  pen — to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on — that  their  growth  was  much  alfected  by  these  investiga- 
tions. And  as  they  were  replaced  in  a  careless  manner,  topsy-turvy, 
or  half  uncovered,  or  much  too  deep,  their  health  was  considerably 
deranged.  Nor  was  the  soil  favourable  to  their  growth.  Many  years 
ago  it  had  been  mould,  but  was  now  composed  of  little  chips  of 
mortar,  washings  of  the  house-tops,  fragments  of  glass  and  crock- 
ery, bits  of  stick,  and  sweepings  of  the  floor.  Life,  however,  goes  on 
under  marvellous  disadvantages ;  and  somehow  or  other  the  seeds 
struggled  into  stalks  and  leaves,  which  climbed  nnd  fluttered,  and 
caught  the  blacks,  and  died,  around  what  the  old  authors  would  have 
called  "  Mr.  Straggles  his  windows." 

No  one  knew  precisely  what  profession  Mr.  Straggles  followed. 
He  had  chambers,  and  people  called  on  him,  ond  he  was  seen  flitting 
about  Westminster  Hall,  and  Mark  Lane,  and  the  General  Post-office. 
He  knew  a  great  many  respectable  persons,  and  a  great  many  who 
were  noL  He  had  a  small  property  of  his  own ;  was  never  known  to 
be  in  debt;  wore  fancy  shirts;  loved  cheap  steam-boats;  and  took  walks 
to  Oulwich ;  generally  wore  shoes ;  liked  theatres ;  dined  at  Han- 
cock's, in  Rupert-street;  was  rather  feeble-fibred  than  strong-minded; 
and  in  stature  somewhat  approaching  the  style  popularly  known  as 
"  S^"6''"8-"  ^^  always  looked  as  if  he  wanted  training  up  a  ladder, 
or  hop-pole.  If  you  pressed  him  into  a  corner  by  asking  pnint-blank 
what  he  was,  he  would  confess  to  being  an  "  agent " — which  meant 
he  could  get  your  coals,  wine,  second-hand  l>ooks,  cigars,  bottled  uic, 
musical  boxes,  fish-sauce,  or  misfit  Lehocq's  boots,  in  any  quantity 
and  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

"Ah  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Straggles,  addressing  the  scarlet  runner  as 
!>e  gave  it  a  little  water  from  the  eara/e  on  his  wash-hand  stand. 
"  Ahl  you  may  well  look  dried  up.     I  am.     Pheugh  I" 


And  Mr.  Straggles  threw  open  his  waistcoat,  and  displayed  all  the 
huntsmen  on  his  shirt,  with  their  red  coats  and  blue  horses,  to  the 
best  advantage.  Having  done  which  he  Bnished  the  contents  of  the 
water-bottle  himself,  and  directly  afterwards  appeared  to  grow  an  inch 
higher. 

"  Vajwr  I"  shouted  a  boy  at  the  door,  as  he  accompanied  the  la»i 
syllable  with  a  loud  knock.  Mr.  Straggles  had  yesterday's  "Tinie«" 
every  morning  ;  and  having  taken  it  in,  he  began  to  read  the  news. 

"  Bless  nie !"  he  said  to  himself,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  string  of  ad- 
vertisements of  tilings  presumed  to  be  indispensable  for  the  races, 
from  guinea  hampers  and  [jaletots  to  Gents'  sporting  handkerchiefs, 
and  "  nobby  "  pattern'd  siiawls.  "  Bless  me  I  it's  Ascot,  and  I  meant 
to  go  to-morrrow.     How  are  the  funds?" 

Mr,  Straggles  looked  inliis  desk,  and  there  was  a  little  purse  appa- 
rently made  to  just  fit  the  top  of  his  thumb.  He  found,  on  examin 
ing  its  contents,  that  he  had  a  sovereign  less  than  he  thought  he  had. 
And  the  man  who  owed  him  five  pounds  was  always  out  of  town, 
when  he  called. 

"  VV'ell,"  he  thought,  after  a  little  philosophical  reflection,  "go  I 
must ;  but  I  won't  do  it  expensively.  No,  no.  I  '11  go  cheap.  None 
of  your  fast  coaches  there  and  back  for  thirty  shillings.  I  won't 
spend  more  than  ten;  and  when  I  'm  on  the  course,  who  'II  know  how 
1  went." 

And  in  this  resolve  he  immediately  caught  a  boy  in  the  street, 
whom  he  dispatched  on  a  message  to  his  laundress  to  let  her  know 
that  he  should  want  his  white  trowsers  on  Wednesday  night;  and  he 
went  himself  after  the  two  pairs  of  kid  gloves  that  he  had  left  to  be 
cleaned  the  week  before  at  the  bonnet-shop  where  the  young  lady 
was  with  tlie  nice  hair,  whom  Mr.  Straggles  had  promised  to  escort 
some  fine  evening  to  Cremorne  gardens — when  he  got  an  order. 

Thursday  morning  arrived — as  Thursday  morning  always  will  do  if 
you  only  wait  patiently  for  it — and  Mr.  Straggles  rose  with  the  lark 
that  hopped  about  a  bit  of  turf  outside  the  second  floor  window  of 
the  opposite  house — for  second  floors  are  partial  to  larks,  in  various 
ways — and  betook  himself  to  the  Golden  Cross.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning.  The  young  men  were  setting  out  the  shop-windows :  om- 
nibus loads  of  inward-bound  suburban  clerks  loitered  up  the  Strand; 
coft'ce-room  windows  were  open  to  let  out  the  fumes  of  the  night  be- 
fore: wet  morning  papers  fluttered  round  the  coach-offices,  and  the 
man  with  the  cheap  cutlery  commenced  cutting  his  gloves  to  pieces. 
How  Mr.  Straggles  pitied  everybody  who  remained  in  town  I 
"  Cab,  sir!     Here  y  'urc.  sir  !"  said  a  driver. 

••  Noiiscnsc."  replied  Mr.  Straggles,  pleasantly  bantering  in   the 
lightiunv  of  his  heart.     "How  can  I  be  there,  when  I'm  here?" 
"  Hftter  ride,  sir.     It 's  pourin'  of  rain,  where  you  're  going." 
Dvit  Mr.  Strjigglcs  walked  on. 

••  I  »uy,  sir."  cried  the  driver  after  him  ;  "  mind  your  legs  don't  boll 
•way  ftoiM  you.     You'll  never  keep  up  with  them  at  that  rate." 

NVhich  pl(ii*niil  humour  so  dtlighted  a  boy  who  was  playing  on  the 
bow*  to  "II  "'d  Iruit  woman  as  she  set  out  her  stall  for  the  day.  that 
he  preceded  Mr.  Sirnggles  with  a  Nubian  melody,  occasionally  wan»- 
nn  the  pasM-ngvrs  of  the  important  person  he  preceded  by  telling 
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them   to  get  out  of  the  way.     And  in   this  manner  Mr.  Straggles 
reached  the  Golden  CroRS,  having  thus  far  avoided  all  expenditure. 

"  South  Western  Railway, sir?"  enquired  the  book-kfeper.  "Om- 
nibus gone  about  five  minutes,  sir.  1  should  recommend  a  cab,  or 
you  '11  lose  the  train." 

There  was  no  other  way :  it  was  two  shillings  gone,  but  what  was 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Straggles  performed  the  difficult  feat  of  getting  into 
a  restless  Hansom,  and  told  the  driver  to  overtake  the  onmibus.  But 
the  driver  could  not,  all  he  could  do.  He  dropped  his  whip,  and  got 
hemmed  in  by  coai-waggons  at  Millbank,  and  blockaded  by  numbers 
going  into  the  new«  Houses  of  Parliament,  right  across  Abingdon 
Street,  so  that  when  he  reached  Vauxhall  bridge  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  Bus.  And  then  came  two  pikes,  which,  with  their  natural 
voracity,  swallowed  large  sums  of  halfpence:  so  that  when  he  got  to 
Nine  Elms,  he  had  anything  but  a  cup-day  temper. 

Careless  people  would  at  once  have  taken  a  seat  to  Woking,  but 
Mr.  Straggles  was  cautious  to  a  fault.  "No,"  he  reasoned:  "the 
vehicles  at  Woking  will  make  a  harvest  and  combine.  I  know  their 
ways.  I  will  stop  at  Weybridge,  where  there  will  be  no  rush,  and 
make  a  quiet  bargain."  So  he  took  a  second-class  return  ticket  to 
Weybridge,  and  saved  something  besides. 

OtF  went  the  train :  gasping  among  the  nursery  grounds,  and  scream- 
ing across  Battersea  Fields;  rattling  over  the  Wandle  and  rushing 
through  the  wilds  of  Wimbledon,  as  if  Jerry  Abershaw  had  been 
again  at  its  heels  ;  squeaking  past  forlorn  Kingston-upon-Kailway ; 
scaring  the  goslings  on  Ditton  marsh,  and  racketing  through  the 
cutting  of  St.  George's  Hills,  until  it  pulled  up  at  Weybridge,  and 
Mr.  Straggles  got  out. 

Here  he  found  nothing  but  a  four-wheeled  chaise  which  went  to 
Chertsey,  where,  the  driver  told  him,  "  there  was  lots  of  things  to 
the  races." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Mr.  Straggles  :  "  and  what 's  your  fare  ?" 
"  Take  you  to  Chessy  for  three  shillings,  sir.     Perhaps  somebody 
else  is  going  :  then  it  'II  come  cheaper." 

Mr.  Straggles  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  station,  and  thought  he  saw 
a  passenger  who  look'd  as  if  he  was  going  to  "  Chessy,"  as  the  driver 
culled  it.  He  did  not  know  why;  but  in  his  anxiety  he  caught  at 
men  of  straws.  The  passenger  came  up:  looked  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left :  then  at  the  four-wheeled  chaise  :  gave  a  whistle  of  indeci- 
sion :  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  hail :  and  walked  off  across  the 
common  as  if  he  had  seven  leagued  boots  on.  Hope  left  Mr.  Strag- 
gles's  bosom,  carrying  with  her  the  three  shillings  from  his  pocket. 

"  Never  mind,"  thought  Mr.  Straggles;  "  I  was  going  to  the  Hiiy- 
markct  on  Saturday,  and  now  I  won't :  so  it  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run."  Then  he  added  aloud  to  the  driver ; — 
"  Now  on  to  Chertsey  »vith  your  sacred  load." 
The  man  had  not  read  Shaks|>care — he  had  not  got  to  Cliurtsey 
yet — but  the  speech  seemed  to  imply  a  wish  to  start,  and  off  tliey 
went,  Mr.  Straggles  singing  "The  Standard  Bearer,"  to  German 
words  of  his  own,  until  it  verged  into  "  Uofierl,  toi  ijne  j'aime" 
in  which  ballad,  when  he  came  to  "Grace/"  lie  shouted  it  out  so 
lustily,  that  the  old  horse  actually  juni|)cd  forward,  and  the  man 
thought  his  companion  a  little  touched.     But  Mr.  Straggles's  joyous- 
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new  was  more  hysterical  than  real,  as  his  expenditure  increased.  He 
was  singing  to  drown  reflection,  in  that  noisily  absent  manner  which 
Mr.  Punch  affects  after  he  has  thrown  his  infant  out  of  the  window — 
the  mask  worn  by  a  hollow  heart,  as  was  once  beautifully  observed. 
And  so  they  went  on,  until  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 

Chertsey  is  a  mild  market  town,  which  once  boasted  a  powerful 
abbey,  nobody  knows  where  ;  where  Henry  the  Sixth  was  buried, 
nobody  knows  how;  and  finally  annihilated,  nobody  knows  when;  for 
it  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  no- 
body knows  why.  Its  natives  are  friendly  tranquil  persons.  If  the 
Wandering  Jew  paid  periodical  visits  thereto  every  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  would  find  the  inhabilnnts  precisely  in  the  same  places, 
doing  what  they  did  five  and  twenty  years  ago;  unmoved  by  external 
excitements,  and  unaltered  by  popular  progress.  But  at  Ascot  time 
the  heart  of  Chertsey  conmiences  to  throb  faintly.  The  inhabitants 
see  people  they  do  not  know  about  the  streets,  and  run  out  of  their 
shops  to  look  at  them.  Horses,  whose  existence  was  never  susjiect- 
cd,  emerge  into  active  life;  and  long  departed  coaches,  pertaining  to 
the  good  old  times  of  drawling  locomotion,  are  pulled  from  their  maiuo- 
leums,  and  mopped  and  greased,  and  once  more  put  upon  the  road. 

•'  Where  's  that  trap  going  to?  "  enquired  Mr.  Straggles,  as  be  saw 
a  coach  waiting  at  one  of  the  inns. 
"  Ask-it,"  answered  the  man. 

Mr.  Straggles  put  on  a  severe  expression  at  what  he  considered 
the  man's  impertinence,  for  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  his  meaning. 
But  when  he  found  tliat  it  was  going  to  Ascot,  and  that  there  was  just 
one  place  left,  which  he  could  have  for  ten  shillings,  he  closed  ut  once, 
and  climbed  on  to  the  roof,  behind. 

"  In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,"  he  thought.  "  lliank  goodness 
this  is  the  last  expense." 

llie  man  touched  his  hat,  and  begged  a  trifle  for  himself.  Mr. 
Straggles  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  told  him  to  keep  sixpence.  But 
he  had  not  got  il;  so  Mr.  Straggles,  perceiving  a  pretty  girl  inside 
who  was  looking  at  him,  said,  "  Ah,  well ;  never  mind,  keep  it  all," 
with  dashing  liberality.  When  the  man  had  driven  off,  Mr.  Struggles 
found  he  hud  leA  his  gloves  in  the  chaise  ;  so  he  had  just  fifteen 
seconds  to  jump  down  and  buy  some  more.  In  his  hurry  of  trying 
on,  he  split  one  pair  into  ribbons,  which  he  had  to  pay  for ;  and  get- 
ting up  quickly  into  the  coach,  he  blacked  the  others,  against  some 
dreadful  composition  put  on  to  make  it  look  new  for  the  day;  and  by 
this  time  he  was  getting  perfectly  reckless,  so  much  go,  that  he  began 
to  sing  "The  Standard  Bearer"  again,  and  alter  some  bottled  ale  at 
tlie  Whentsheaf  at  Virginia  Water,  volunteered  it  aloud  for  the  de- 
light of  his  fellow- passengers. 

"I  think  we  must  have  a  sweepstakes,"  said  a  traveller  in  a  cut- 
away coat  on  the  box.     "  Are  you  all  ajjreeable,  gents  ?  " 

Oil,  yes, — certainly:  they  were  all  agreeable:  and  Mr,  Straggle* 
could  not  say  he  was  not.  Il  was  to  he  half-a-cruwn  a  chance,  which 
he  paid,  and  drew  a  horse  he  never  beard  of.  Never  mind :  outsiders 
did  win  sometimes. 

"  I  'II  take  your  fares,  if  you  please,"  said  the  coachman,  as  they 
crept  up  the  hill  beyond  Blacknest.  "  It  will  save  trouble  un  the 
course." 


i 
I 
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Again  Mr.  Straggles'  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  and  the  long  of 
"  The  Standard  Bearer"  died  as  faintly  away  as  did  the  voice  of  its 
bleeding  hero.  But  the  arrival  on  the  course,  for  a  time,  chased  away 
his  despair. 

"  We  shall  keep  here,"  said  tlie  coachman,  as  he  at  last  drew  up 
in  the  ranks  below  the  distance  ;  "  and  we  'II  meet  after  the  last 
race  if  you  pieaxe, — you  'II  hear  a  born.  Now  just  leave  the  liorses 
alone — will  you  ?  " 

This  was  said  to  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  violently  unharnessing 
the  horses,  to  take  them,  by  force,  to  all  sorts  of  stables.  Then  Mr. 
Straggles  got  down,  with  some  others,  to  support  the  coachman :  and 
directly  he  put  his  feet  on  the  ground,  two  men  seized  him,  and  in- 
sisted upon  brushing  him  almost  into  a  state  of  electricity,  until 
he  had  bribed  them  to  desist,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  go  at 
large. 

How  Mr.  Straggles  walked  up  and  down  within  the  rails,  and  as- 
sumed refined  attitudes  as  he  eyed  the  ladies  in  the  front  rank  of 
carriages  :  how  he  bought  an  "Oxiey's  c'rect  card,"  and  read  it  with 
an  air  of  great  depth  and  interest :  how  he  met  some  friends  who  had 
lunch,  and  gave  him  some,  luring  him  into  more  sweepstakes,  all  of 
which  he  lost :  how  he  was  also  attracted  by  some  wonderful  eyes, 
that  had  driven  Itim  mad  at  an  evening  party  the  week  before, 
to  go  into  the  Grand  Stand;  and  how  the  same  bright  eyes  com- 
plained of  the  heat,  and  accepted  ices  and  expensive  accompaniments  ; 
and  how  Mr.  Straggles  not  only  determined  upon  not  going  to  the 
Haymarket  thereupon,  but  also  gave  up  a  notion  he  bad  of  a  new 
paletot  and  a  week  at  Boulogne, — all  these  things  might  have  hap- 
pened bad  he  gone  any  other  way  to  the  races,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  particularly  chronicled. 

At  length  the  last  race  was  run,  and  Mr.  Straggles  sought  the 
trysting-place.  But  however  easily  to  be  found  out  it  had  been  when 
the  coach  first  came  on  the  course  it  was  now  a  matter  almost  of  im- 
possibility :  for  there  were  hundreds  of  coaches  like  it  all  along  the 
densely  crowded  ranks  right  down  to  the  corner.  And  the  same 
number  of  horns  were  blowing  in  every  direction — the  sound  being  to 
the  ears  what  the  will-o'-the-wisp  is  to  the  eyes,  leading  the  wan- 
derer here  and  there  only  to  laugh  at  him  as  it  rose  in  another  place. 
He  got  almost  frantic.  Like  Leonora,  he  ran  up  and  down  the  lines, 
wringing  his  hands,  and  asking  after  his  particular  vehicle,  but  none 
could  give  the  information.  The  clouds  of  dust  around  the  course 
•bewcd  how  quickly  the  company  were  departing.  He  dived  under 
drags,  and  got  behind  horse's  heels — stood  on  strange  wheels  and 
clambered  across  unknown  front  seats — mounted  wrong  roofs  in  his 
agony  and  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  swell-mob  in  consequence — 
until  the  last  coach  went  off  and  again  carried  hope  away  on  its  scat, 
together  with  half  of  his  ten  shillings,  and  the  return  of  his  day-ticket. 

"  Now  then,  who's  for  Slough  ?"  shouted  a  man  who  was  driving  a 
curiously  fragile  car  with  one  horse — one  of  those  vehicles  formerly 
denominated  "  flying  bedsteads,"  in  the  days  when  we  went  Green- 
wiching  by  the  Kent  Road,  "Take  yer  to  the  rail,  sir?" 

This  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Straggles,  and  he  immediately  hailed 
the  driver  regardless  of  consequences.  He  was  not  off  yet  though. 
The  man  would  ply  all  along  the  booths  and  taverns,  and  got  mvited 
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to  have  a  drink  at  all  of  them  :  so  that  it  was  actually  getting  dusk 
when  he  started.  Then  the  horse  would  not  go  beyond  a  slow  trot ! 
and  one  of  the  wheels  was  obliged  to  be  watched  every  minute  for 
fear  it  should  catch  fire :  until  the  bell  for  the  last  up  train  waa  ring- 
ing when  they  crossed  the  old  high-road  at  Slough  and  neared  the 
station. 

"  There 's  the  train  !"  cried  Mr.  Straggles,  "  I  can  see  the  smoke. 
Drive  on  1  drive  on  !  what 's  to  pay  ?" 

"  Ten  bob,"  answered  the  man,  pithily. 

"Ten  what!"  screamed  Mr.  Straggles :  "Ten  I  what  fori  Pooh; 
stuff!" 

"  Can't  let  you  get  down,  master,  if  you  don't.  That's  my  rights," 
said  the  man  with  great  coolness. 

"  I  'II  pull  you  up,"  said  Mr.  Straggles :  "  there 's  your  money. 
And  mind ;  you  shall  bear  of  this  again,  you  damned  infernal  scamp. 
Where 's  your  number  ?  " 

"  That 's  worry  unlucky,"  answered  the  man,  "  Lor'  I  where  can 
it  be.     I  'm  sure  I  don't  know — do  you  ?" 

The  train  had  stopped  at  the  station,  and  the  doors  were  closed. 
With  tho  recklessness  of  desperation,  Mr.  Straggles  vaulted  over  the 
rails  of  the  platform,  and  just  as  it  was  moving  on,  rushed  into  the 
only  carriage  that  appeared  available :  and  closing  the  door  after  him 
was,  in  another  second,  rattling  off  towards  London,  and  then,  com- 
pletely  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  he  sank  down  into  a  corner,  and 
fell  asleep. 

He  was  roused  by  the  lantern  of  the  guard  glaring  in  his  eyes,  as 
his  ticket  was  demanded  at  Paddington.  Of  course  he  had  none  to 
give :  and  they  fetched  the  superintendent.  In  vain  he  assured  them 
that  he  had  got  in  at  Slough,  acknowledging  that  the  doors  of  the 
station  were  closed.  He  looked,  in  his  dishevelled  state,  such  a  sus- 
picious character  that  the  policemen  entered  the  carriage,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  terminus,  when  he  was  immediately  marched  between 
two  guards  to  the  secretary's  office. 

"I  cannot  help  it,  sir,"  said  the  functionary,  after  a  rapid  and 
feverish  attempt  of  Mr.  Straggles  to  explain  his  case.  "  The  bye-laws 
of  the  company  order  that  any  person  found  without  a  ticket  must 
pay " 

Mr.  Straggles  groaned. 

"  Must  pay  full  fare  from  the  most  distant  station." 

"  And  that  is ?  "  gasped  our  luckless  friend. 

"  Let  me  see.  First  class,  single  journey,  from  Exeter.  Two 
pounds,  four  and  sixpence." 

Mr.  Straggles  heard  no  more.     The  lights  whirled  around  him :  the 
noise  us  of  a  thousand  engines  letting  off  their  steam  at  once  sounded 
in  his  ears,  and  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  nearest  policeman. 
•  *  •   J,  •  • 

He  recovered  from  a  brain  fever,  a  poorer,  but  a  wiser  man.  And 
he  made  two  great  resolves :  first,  never  to  go  to  the  races  again,  if 
he  could  help  it:  and  secondly,  if  at  any  time  his  feeble-mind  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  not  to  try  any  cheap  methods,  however  tempting 
they  might  appear ;  since  cutting  short  the  expenses,  like  short  cuts 
in  general,  was  certain  to  end  only  in  trouble  and  wearing  and  tear- 
ing disappointment. 
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>  certain — no  matter  at  what  hour  or  the  day 

a  number  of  [M3rsons  grouped  around  and  intently 

one  object.     There  hangs  the  portrait  of  Bcitrice  Ceuci, 

he  most  perfect  productions  of  Guido's  pencil — a   picture 

^d  unattractive  in  its  drapery,  colour,  and  accessories  ;  but 

a  look  of  wild  sorrow  in  the  eyes,  such  feminine  sweetness 

»uth,  and  such  an  expression  of  hopeless  misery  and  despair. 

I  s|>ectator's  gaze  is  riveted,  and  the  remembrance  of  that 

e  lingers  in  the  mind,  awakening  a  powerful  and  harrowing 

is  known  of  the  history  of  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  Bea- 
IU6C  us  to  receive  eagerly  any  further  infurniation  respect- 
land,  excited  by  a  repeated  study  of  the  picture,  I  sought  in 
prnries  in  Rome  for  some  authentic  account  of  her  life,  but 
publication  of  her  history  is  prohibited,  and,  although 
'  of  it  is  universally  known,  no  satisfactory  and  authentic 
have,   I    believe,  ever  been  published.     Still  I  did  not 
lie  search,  and  at  length  visiting  with  a  friend  one  of  those 
private  libraries  which  enrich  this  city  of  treasures,  we 
jvervd  a  manuscript  of  which  the  following  is  a  free  trans- 
is  Mid  to  have  been  written  by  the  confessor  of  Beatrice 
OTtlv  after  her  execution  ;  and  from  a  careful  examination  of 
[l  think  it  bears  satisfactory  and  intrinsic  marks  of  authen- 
irhich  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  that  of  several   Italian 
eminence  to  whom  I  have  shewn  it.     In  translating  the 
le  not  axlhered  verbally  to  the  original,  which  is  too  stilf  for 
iKlitih  re.ider,  but  have  endeavoured  to  soften  the  style,  whilst  1 
fully  preserved  the  details  of  the  narrative.  J.  W. 


Thie 


icf  of  the  Treasury  of  Rome,  under  Pius  V.,  was  a  certain 
r  Cenci,  who,  during  a  long  period  of  oHice,  amassed 
wealth.  At  his  death  he  lefl  the  greater  part  of  this  to  his 
.ha^LuuuA  time  nrevioiul  v  married  a.  ladv  nf  larae 
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his  own  destruction  ensued,  speedily  followed  by  the  almost  total 
annihilation  of  his  family  and  name. 

In  his  conduct  to  his  own  family  he  was  most  tyrannical,  treat- 
ing them,  even  from  infancy,  with  unparalleled  cruelty.  He  sent 
three  of  his  sons,  Giacomo,  Cristofero,  and  Rocco,  to  Salamanca,  as- 
signing as  the  cause  of  this  act  that  he  wished  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  greater  retirement  than  they  could  in  Rome;  but  when 
once  there,  he  positively  refused  to  allow  them  any  supplies  of 
money,  or  to  provide  for  them  the  means  of  procuring  either  food  or 
clothing.  They  returned  in  despair  to  Rome,  but  soon  found  that 
misery  and  starvation  at  Salamanca  were  more  endurable  than  the 
daily  persecutions  of  their  own  home.  Here  they  were  allowed  only 
the  smallest  portion  of  food  that  would  sustain  life,  and  the  scantiest 
clothing  that  would  cover  their  bodies. 

Unable  to  endure  this  miserable  existence,  they  sent  petitions  to 
Clement  VHI.,  the  reigning  pope,  urging  the  hardship  of  their  case, 
the  unnatural  and  undeserved  cruelty  of  their  father,  and  their 
despair  of  any  amendment  in  their  condition  without  his  interven- 
tion. Their  entreaties  were  disregarded ;  the  pope,  perhaps,  from 
his  own  position  as  father  of  his  people,  was  a  rigid  advocate  for  up- 
holding the  rights  and  authority  of  a  parent ;  he  refused  to  listen  to 
their  petition,  and  dismissed  them  abruptly  froih  his  presence  as  rebels 
against  that  power  to  which  all  children  should  unhesitatingly  submit 

Another  petition  from  the  same  family  reached  Clement  not  long 
after  the  rejection  of  the  former  one,  and  to  this  he  listened  more 
favourabl)'.  It  was  from  the  eldest  of  Count  Cenci's  d.iughters  ;  she 
had  long  suffered  equally  with  the  rest  of  his  children  from  his  bar- 
barous treatment,  and,  feeling  that  any  life  was  preferable  to  llwl 
she  led  in  her  father's  house,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
which  she  stated  that  her  father  was  in  the  continual  habit  of  beat- 
ing her,  shutting  her  up  in  cold  damp  cells  with  scarcely  any  food 
or  clothing,  and,  what  was  still  more  repulsive  and  distressing  to  her 
as  a  woman,  that  he  compelled  her,  with  his  other  children  and  bit 
wife,  to  live  in  the  same  house  and  associate  with  his  mistresses  and 
vile  companions.  She  proceeded  to  state  that  she  cared  not  what 
became  of  her  if  she  could  only  escape  from  this  terrible  life,  and 
earnestly  besought  his  Holiness  either  to  place  her  in  some  convent, 
or  to  give  her  in  marringe  to  anyone  whom  he  should  select.  The 
poor  girl's  prayer  was  heard  ;  a  husband,  in  the  person  of  Signor 
Carlo  Gabrielli,  a  gentleman  from  Gubbio,  was  chosen  for  her,  and 
a  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns  allotted  for  her  dower.  Francesco 
knewtliat  he  had  no  course  left  him  but  to  submit  without  a  murmur 
to  the  decree  of  the  pope ;  he  was  determined,  however,  that,  sine* 
one  daughter  had  thus  escaped  from  his  tyranny,  he  would  only 
treat  the  remaining  one  with  the  greater  severity,  and  guard  her 
under  stricter  surveillance.  Beatrice,  the  heroine  of  our  story,  wai 
immediately  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  confined  in  ■ 
solitary  apartment  in  a  remote  part  of  the  palace.  Francesco  at  first 
brought  her  all  her  meals  with  his  own  hand,  frequently  leaving  bw 
food  unchanged  for  days,  and  whenever  he  heard  the  slightest  mur- 
mur of  complaint,  severely  punished  her  with  stripes  and  blows. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  an  event  occurred  which  would  have 
softened  any  heart  less  obdurate  than  that  of  Francesco  Cenci. 
Cristofero  and  Rocco,  two  of  bis  sons  whom  he  had  before  sent  to 
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Salamanca,  were  assassinated  in  the  neislibourhood  of  Rome,  from 
M-hat  cause,  or  at  whose  instigation,   was  never  discovered.    When 
the  news  of  this  sad  occurrence  re.iched  the  pnlace,  Count  Cenci  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude  to  God  for  the  removal  of  such 
a  burthen,  declared  that  their  funeral  should  he  conducted  in  the 
meanest  possible  way,  that  no  torchbearer  should  light  them  to  their 
last  home,  no  money  from  his  coffers  purchase  masses  for  the  repose 
I  of  their  souls;  adding,  further,  that  ne  himself  could  never  enjoy 
'  any  true  peace  or  rest  until  he  knew  that  his  wife,  and  every  child 
he   had,  were  rotting  in   their  graves  ;  then,  he  declared,  fiis  joy 
would  indeed  surpass  all  bounds,  and  that  in  its  excess  he  would 
I  make  a  bonfire  of  his  palace  and  all  he  possessed  in  honour  of  the 
I  blessed  event. 

Amidst  all  his  fiendish  exultation  he  never  relaxed  his  harsh  treat' 
ment  of  Beatrice,  but  increased  it  daily  ;  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
I  poor  girl's  existence,  he  conceived  a  criminal  passion  (or  her,  perse- 
cuting her  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons,  terrifying  her  at  one  time  with 
tbreats  and  blows,  at  another  insulting  her  with  disgusting  protesta- 
tiona. 

Beatrice  bore  all  wonderfully  for  a  long  time,  but  her  health  and 
strength  began  at  last  to  g^ve  way,  and  she  fe.ired  that  her  mind  was 
failing  with  her  body.  .She  used  every  effort  to  divert  her  father 
from  his  horrible  designs ;  but  threats  of  heaven's  vengeance,  tears, 
and  prayers,  were  alike  unheeded  by  him.  She  tried,  too,  the  same 
plan  which  had  succeeded  in  her  sister's  case ;  and,  with  much  didi- 
cuJty,  she  found  an  opportunity  and  niateriiils  to  write  secretly  a 
aemorial  to  the  pope,  stating  the  immediate  cause  of  her  suffering,  and 
praying  for  help.  This  she  gave  to  a  messenger  whom  she  thought 
she  coulj  trust;  she  waited  sadly  and  anxiously  for  an  answer  or 
some  sign  of  assistance,  but  none  ever  came.  Long  afterwards, 
when  this  petition  was  searchcil  for  in  the  Record  Office,  where  such 
papers  were  preserved,  it  couUl  not  be  found  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
UuU  it  was  intercepted  by  Cenci  himself,  and  never  reached  the 
hands  of  Clement.  Beatrice's  trials  increased  from  the  day  she  sent 
it,  until  she  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  madness  and  desperation 
that  she  determined  to  free  herself  by  any  possible  means. 

To  her  stepmother,  who  had  been  a  fellow-sufferer  in  many  of  the 

trial*  and  cruelties  Cenci  imposed  on  his  family,  Beatrice  poured 

OBt  ber  bursting  heart ;  her  face  buried  in  her  mother's  bosom,  her 

nnce  almost  inarticulate  with  choking  sobs,  she  related  the  last  mon- 

Mraaa  dcaigns  of  her  cruel  father ;  how  she  had  tried  to  make  him 

fiMcgo  his  fearful  purpose,  how  all  had  been  useless ;  she  declared 

diat  there  were  limits  even  to  the  duty  that  a  child  owes  to  its  pa- 

rm,  and  that  there  now  remained  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  slay 

tliat  btber  who  had  endeavoured  not  only  to  destroy  her  body,  but 

•temally  ruin  her  soul.     Lucrezia,  whose  love  for  her  husband  had 

Wn  long  alienated  by  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  at  once  consented 

t«lh«  proposal  of  Beatrice,  reminding  her,  however,  that  they  alone 

Buld  never  accomplish  such  a  deed ;  that  their  object  was  not  revenge 

'wihe  past,  but  self-preservation  for  the  future;  and  she  ended  by 

"fjiitg  ner  to  call  into  their  counsel  a  certain  Alonsignor  Guerra. 

(ihe  Could  bardlv  have  selected  any  more  suitable  coadjutor  than 
Spiar  Guerra.  tie  was  an  intimate  and  long-attached  friend  of  the 
Cttd  family,  one  who  had  known  Beatrice  and  her  brothers  from 
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their  childhood ;  himself  handsome  in  person,  and  accomplished  in 
his  manners,  he  had  early  attached  himself  to  Beatrice,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Francesco  Cenci,  had  contrived  always  to  be  with  her, 
and  devote  himself  to  her  as  much  as  possible.  He  had  long  watch- 
ed Ccnci's  conduct,  and  cordially  hated  and  despised  him  for  his 
cruelty.  Signor  Gucrru  readily  promised  his  help  and  counsel,  and 
undertook  to  open  the  matter  to  Oiacomo,  the  eldest  son,  whose 
I  sanction  and  aid  they  were  most  anxious  to  secure.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  induciiig  Giacomo  to  join  them,  as  Cenci  had  treated 
him  with  greater  harshness,  if  possible,  than  his  other  sons,  partly 
because  he  was  his  first-born,  but  more  because  he  had  married,  and 
had  thus  removed  from  his  father's  palace,  and  from  his  more  ready 
vengeance  and  punishment.  After  devising  various  plans,  none 
seemed  to  them  so  feasible  as  to  employ  some  of  the  hired  assassins, 
who  were  so  readily  procured  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Francesco  had  already  informed  his  family  that  he  meant  to  retire 
with  them  to  a  country-house  of  the  Colonnas,  on  the  confines  of  the 
NcapuliUin  territories,  called  Rocca  di  Petrella,  and  had  appointed* 
day  for  tfit'ir  journey.  Guerra  and  Giacomo,  on  hearing  this,  imme- 
diiitcly  selected  t«o  men  on  whom  they  thought  they  could  rely  to 
accoinpliah  Cenci's  murder.  One  was  a  vassal  of  Cenci's,  called 
Alartino,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family,  and  who  undertook  the  enterprize  principally  from  his  love 
to  them ;  the  other,  Olimpio,  a  retainer  of  the  Colonnas,  who  had 
received  some  injury  or  affront  from  Count  Cenci,  and  who  was  eager 
to  gr.ittfy  his  own  revenge,  as  well  as  earn  the  promised  reward. 
These  men,  invested  with  full  powers  from  the  family,  formed  a 
bund  of  ten  or  twelve  from  annmg  their  comrades,  and  at  once  set 
out  for  the  neighborhood  of  Petrella,  intending  to  wait  in  a  wood 
through  which  the  roiul  jmssed.  Their  project  was  to  attack  the  Cenci 
family  when  they  were  journeying  through  this  lonely  spot,  which 
they  would  do  towards  nightfall,  take  them  all,  if  possible  alive  and 
carry  Cenci  himself  off  to  the  mountains.  As  soon  as  they  had  se- 
cured him,  they  pioposed  to  release  the  rest  of  the  family,  order  them 
to  return  at  once  to  Rome,  and  bring  back,  to  an  appointed  place,  a 
large  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom  for  the  count,  whose  life  was  to  be 
forfeited  if  the  money  was  not  paid  by  a  certain  day.  They  agrcwl 
that  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  most  efTectually  attain 
their  object ;  there  would  remain  then  nothing  for  the  family  to  do 
but  to  delay  a  little  at  Rome,  arrive  at  the  place  of  ransom  a  day  too 
late,  and  find  only  the  dead  body  of  Francesco.  Nothing  seemed 
more  feasible,  or  more  likely  to  leave  the  authors  of  the  plot  undis* 
covered,  than  this  arrangement ;  but  fate  was  against  it.  Unfore- 
seen business  obliged  Cenci  to  defer  his  journey  for  some  time,  and, 
the  banditti  after  waiting  several  days  in  vain,  fearing  that  the  plot 
was  discovered  and  that  they  had  better  at  once  consult  their  owu 
safety,  departed  to  some  more  profitable  and  less  dangerous  field  of 
action. 

Since  this  plan  had  now  totally  failed,  Beatrice,  Lucreaia,  and 
Ouerra,  formed  another.  They  agreed  to  defer  the  destruction  of 
Cenci  until  they  reached  Petrella,  where  they  hoped  it  could  be  ac- 
complished more  securely  than  in  Rome.  Guerra  succeeded  once 
more  in  finding  iMartinoand  Olimpio,  and  arranged  with  tliemthatas 
•~'n  as  the  family  was  settled  at  Petrella,  they  should  repair  thither  ; 
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that  Beatrice  would  admit  them  within  the  castle,  and  that  thev 
fchoiild  then  put  the  count  to  ilenth  in  whatever  manner  they  best 
could.  Their  reward  was  to  be  a  thousand  crowns,  one-third  to  be 
paid  to  thero  in  Rome  by  Signer  Guerra,  one-third  by  Beatrice  at 
Petrella,  and  the  remaining  portion  to  be  delivered  to  them  when 
the  <leed  was  accomplished.  They  fixed  at  first  upon  the  festival  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  as  the  most  suitable  day  to  attempt  the 
murder;  but  Beatrice  consented  to  postpone  it  till  the  following  day 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  her  mother,  who  was  very  superstitious, 
and  said  that  she  could  not  bear  to  sanction  the  desecration  of  a  day 
set  apart  for  religious  duties,  by  the  commission  of  a  murder,  and 
thus  burthen  her  soul  with  a  double  crime. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the  9th  of  September,  A.  D. 
1598,  Martino  and  Olimpio  were  privately  introduced  into  the  castle, 
and,  about  the  mid<lle  of  the  night,  conducted  by  Beatrice  and  Lu- 
creziato  the  bedroom  of  Francesco,  who  slept  soundly,  opium  having 
been  administered  to  him  in  his  food.  Beatrice  placed  a  light  on  the 
table,  and,  pointing  out  to  the  assassins  the  bed  on  which  her  father 
lay.  retired  with  her  mother  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  Thither 
they  were  almost  immediately  followe<l  by  the  two  men,  who  de- 
clared that  they  dared  not  proceed  further;  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  two  men  to  murder  a  sleeping,  and  therefore  helpless,  old  man  ; 
«nd  that  thej  shrank  with  horror  from  committing  so  shocking  a 
crime. 

Beatrice  hearing  this  burst  forth  in  indignant  reproaches:  "Are 
ye,"  she  ciclaimed,  "the  men  whose  lives  are  passed  in  rapine  and 
murder  ?  have  ye  not  the  courage  to  attack  an  old  man  who  lies 
asleep  and  powerless  ?  were  he  awake  ye  would  fly  from  him  in  terror. 
I»  this  the  way  in  which  you  earn  your  reward  .'' — is  it  thus  ye  ful- 
fil the  solemn  compact  to  which  ye  have  pledged  yourselves.'  But 
come,  iince  your  dastardly  cowardice  forces  me,  I  will  take  your 
place — I,  weak  and  a  woman  though  I  be,  will  do  the  deed  which 
ye,  who  boost  yourselves  menj  shrink  from ;  away  !  1  will  slay  my 
father  J" 

The  assassins  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  feeling  the  cutting  re- 
proach conveyed  both  in  her  words  and  manner,  resolved  to  drown 
all  compunction,  and  hurried  back  to  the  bedchamber.     Lucrezia 
and  Beatrice  held  the  lamp  in  the  adjoining  room,  so  that  the  men 
muld  see  where  Ctnci  lay  without  introducing  light  enough  to  dis- 
turb his  slumbers.     Martino  then  placetl  a  large  nail,  or  iron  bolt, 
upon  the  right  eye  of  their  victim,  which  Olimpio,  with  one  blow  of 
«  hammer,   drove  straight  into  the   brain.     Thus  was  the  soul  of 
this  wicked  man  freed  from  his  body,  and  despatched  to  another 
world,  there  to  receive  the  punishment  due  for  the  actions  commit- 
\»A  in  this.     The  deed  being  now  accomplished,   Beatrice  gave  to 
M»rtino  and  Olimpio  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  to  be  divided  between 
tl>rm,  and  to  Martino  himself  a  valuable  cloak  trimmed  with  gold 
Ute,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

The  mother  and  daughter  being  now  left  alone  went  into  Fran- 
»Ci>'ii  room,  drew  forth  the  niiil  from  his  head,  and,  wrapping  the 
i*»d  body  carefully  in  a  sheet,  carried  it  to  a  small  pavilion  built  at 
ill*  end  of  a  terrace-walk  which  overlooked  an  orchard.  From  this 
'wight  they  cast  it  down  on  an  old  gnarled  elder-tree,  in  order  that 
•(iwihe  botlj  should  be  found  the  next  morning  it  might  appear  that. 
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whilst  walking;  on  the  terrace,  the  foot  of  the  count  had  slipped,  ind 
that  he  had  fallen  head-foremost  on  one  of  the  short  stunted  brandxt 
of  the  tree,  which,  piercing  through  his  eye  to  the  brain,  had  cauicd 
his  death.  Beatrice  then  most  imprudently  gave  the  sheets  in  which 
they  had  carried  the  dead  body  to  a  woman  of  Petrella  to  wash,  as- 
signing some  trivial  reason  for  the  blood  with  which  they  were 
stained. 

The  report  of  Francesco's  death  was  not  spread  through  the  csstk 
until  the  next  morning ;  the  moment  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  heard 
it,  they  feigned  astonishment  at  the  event,  rushed  through  the 
house  tearing  their  hair,  uttering  cries  and  lamentations,  and  bewail- 
ing with  many  tears  Cenci's  untimely  death.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
funeral  took  place,  and,  immediately  after  it,  the  family  returned  to 
Rome,  feeling  that  they  had  at  length  accomplished  what  they  had 
»o  long  and  ardently  desired,  and  that  they  had  removed  their  ty- 
rant without,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  having  in  any  way  comproniised 
their  own  safety. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Count  Cenci  was  announced  at  Naples, 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  it  had  taken  place  gave  rise  to  strong 
suspicions  that  he  had  been  murdered.  The  Neapolitan  government 
immediately  despatched  certdin  officers  to  Petrella,  with  orders  to  have 
the  body  exhumed  and  carefully  examined;  and  strict  inquiries  were 
instituted  in  the  neighbourhood  and  castle  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
Count's  unexpected  death. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
trella were  placed  under  arrest,  bound,  and  sent  to  Naples,  where 
they  underwent  a  most  strict  examination.  The  only  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances which  could  be  elicited,  were  from  the  confession  made 
by  the  washerwoman  who  had  received  the  bloody  sheets  from  Bea- 
trice. This  woman  at  once  declared  that  the  morning  at\er  the  mur- 
der she  had  washed  the  sheets  for  the  daughter  of  Count  Cenci,  th«l 
they  had  been  saturated  with  blood,  and  that  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  stains  upon  them  was  an  insufficient  and  impossible  one.  The 
people  of  Petrella  were  now  released,  and  a  courier  despatched  to  the 
court  at  Rome  with  full  information  of  the  state  of  Count  Cenci'i 
body  when  exhumed,  the  testimony  of  tlie  washerwoman,  and  the 
very  strong  suspicions  which  had  been  aroused  that  the  count's  own 
family  were  implicated  in  the  apparent  murder.  Some  montbt 
passed  over  whilst  these  grave  charges  were  being  privately  investi- 
gated, and  during  this  time  the  youngest  of  Cenci's  sons  died,  to 
that  there  now  only  remained  Giacomo  and  Bernardo. 

Through  the  private  information  of  a  friend,  Monsignor  Guerrs  be- 
came acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  began  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  his  own  safety.  He  had  great 
fears  that  Olimpio  and  Martino  might  full  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice, be  put  to  the  torture,  and  betray  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  murder.  Guerra  thought  the  only  sure  way  to  silence  them  was 
to  have  them  assassinated,  for  which  purpose  he  hired  ruffians,  who 
lay  long  in  wait  for  them,  but  succeeded  only  in  despatching  Olimpio- 
Martino  was,  as  Guerra  feared,  a  few  days  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  and  to  them  he  confessed  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  Cenci's  death.  Information  of  this  important  evidence 
was  at  once  forwarded  to  Rome,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Giacomo 
and  Bernardo  were  confined  in  the  prison  of  Corte  Savella,  and  Lu- 
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A*  wMn  as  the  death  of  Coaot  Cenci  was  annonnced  at  Naples, 
the  andden  manner  in  which  it  had  taken  place  gave  rise  to  Strang 
anspscaans  ibat  he  bad  been  moideied.  The  Neapolitan  government 
iwaifdiatriy  deipatcfaed  certain  afieera  to  Petrella,  with  orders  to  have 
the  body  exhaled  and  caicfiiHy  examined ;  and  strict  inquiries  were 
instituted  in  the  ncigbboarbood  and  cattle  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
Count's  unexpected  death. 

The  result  of  this  inveitigatkm  was  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
trella were  placed  ander  arrest,  bound,  and  sent  to  Naples,  where 
they  underwent  a  most  strict  examination.  The  only  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances which  could  be  elicited,  were  from  the  confession  made 
by  the  washerwoman  who  had  received  the  bloody  sheets  from  Bea- 
trice.  This  woman  at  once  declared  that  the  morning  after  the  mur- 
der the  had  washed  the  sheets  for  the  daughter  of  Count  Cenci,  that 
they  bad  been  saturated  with  blood,  and  that  the  reason  assigned  fur 
the  stains  upon  them  was  an  insufficient  and  impossible  one.  The 
people  of  Petrella  were  now  released,  and  a  courier  despatched  to  the 
court  at  Rome  with  full  information  of  the  state  of  Count  Cenci's 
body  when  exhumed,  the  testimony  of  the  washerwoman,  and  the 
very  strong  suspicions  which  bad  been  aroused  that  the  count'*  own 
family  were  implicated  in  the  apparent  murder.  Some  months 
passed  over  whilst  these  grave  charges  were  being  privately  investi- 
gated, and  during  this  lime  the  youngest  of  Cenci's  sons  died,  to 
that  there  now  only  remained  Giacomo  and  Bernardo. 

Through  the  private  information  of  a  friend,  Monsignor  Guerra  be- 
came acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  began  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  his  own  safety.  He  had  great 
fears  that  Olimpio  and  Marlino  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice, be  put  to  the  torture,  and  betray  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  murder.  Guerra  thought  the  only  sure  way  to  silence  them  was 
to  have  them  assassinated,  for  which  purpose  he  hired  ruffians,  who 
lay  long  in  wait  fur  them,  but  succeeded  only  in  despatching  Olimpio. 
IVfartino  wan,  aa  Guerra  feared,  a  few  days  alYerwards  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Nrnpolitan  soldiers,  and  to  them  he  confessed  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  Cenci's  death.  Information  of  this  important  evidence 
waji  at  urice  forwarded  to  Rome,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Oiacomo 
and  Bernardo  were  confnu'd  in  the  prison  of  Corte  Savella,  and  Lu- 
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crezta  and  Beatrice  detained  in  the  Cenci  palace  guarded  by  a  strong 
force  of  police,  to  a^vait  the  arrival  of  Martino  who  had  set  out  from 
Naples  to  give  his  testimony  against  thera  in  person.  On  his  arrival 
he  w«»  at  once  conducted  to  Corte  Savella,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
prisoners,  who  were  all  collected  there  to  meet  him.  When  he  saw 
the  firmness  with  which  all,  but  especially  Beatrice,  denied  any 
knowledge  of,  or  participation  in,  the  murder,  and  heard  her  declare 
that  she  had  never  before  seen  the  embroidered  cloak  which  she  had 
given  to  Alartino,  and  which  was  found  on  him,  he  was  so  struck 
and  awed  by  her  presence  of  mind  and  indignant  eloquence,  that 
be  now  strenuously  recanted  all  that  he  had  confessed  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  determined  rather  to  die  on  the  rack  than  betray  the  Cenci 
family  further.  The  judge,  finding  that  the  case  against  them 
was  incomplete,  yet  reluctant  to  have  recourse  to  the  torture  until 
all  other  means  had  failed,  remanded  the  prisoners,  and  sent  them 
•11  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  they  remained  for  some 
month?. 

During  this  time,  one  of  the  brigands  employed  by  Guerra  was 
•eised  by  the  soldiers  and  executed ;  but  previous  to  his  death,  he 
confeceed  his  crimes,  and  amongst  thera  the  murder  of  Olimpio,  the 
ctuae  of  it,  and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  hired. 
This  brought  proof  of  participation  in  the  murder  home  to  Signor 
Guerra,  who  had  long  been  suspected,  but  against  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  bring  any  real  evidence. 

The  moment  Guerra  heard  of  the  seizure  of  the  brigand,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  his  escape  at  all  hazards,  rather  than  await  the 
chances  of  a  trial.  This  wa.s  no  easy  matter,  as  his  great  personal 
beauty,  as  well  as  his  station  in  society,  had  made  his  face  familiar 
to  every  one  in  Rome.  He  saw  that  his  only  chance  of  eluding 
the  officers  of  justice  was  to  assume  some  disguise.  Walking  in  a 
lonely  and  uninhabited  part  of  Rome,  he  by  good  fortune  met  a 
charcoal-seller  whom  he  persuaded  by  a  large  bribe  to  give  him  his 
tattered  clothes,  and  to  purchase  for  him  two  mules  laden  with  char- 
coal. Guerra,  having  now  changed  his  dress,  shaved  off  his  beard, 
tod  blackened  his  face  and  hands,  mounted  one  of  the  mules ;  lead- 
ing th«  other  after  him  by  a  rope,  he  assumed  the  awkward  gait  of 
t  peaunt,  and,  with  his  mouth  stuffed  with  bread,  and  his  hands 
filled  with  onions,  he  rode  through  the  streets  selling  his  charcoal  to 
the  poor  people  at  the  very  time  that  the  police  had  received  orders 
lor  ois  arrest,  and  were  making  diligent  inquiries  for  him.  Having 
diapoaed  of  all  his  charcoal,  he  rode  through  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rofoe,  and,  though  he  met  in  the  Campagna  the  police  who  were 
in  aearch  of  him,  yet  he  fortunately  escaped  without  attracting  their 
observation. 

The  flight  of  Signor  Guerra,  coupled  with    the  confessions  of 
Oliropio's  murderer,  tended  so  much  to  strengthen  the  suspicions 
■gainst  iheCencis,  that  the  judge  resolved  to  put  them  all  to  the  tor- 
tore  in  the  hope  of  compelling  them  to  confess  their  guilt.     For  this 
Jmrpo"*,  they  were  transferred  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
toite  Savella.    The  courage  and  fortitude  of  Giacomo  and  Bernardo 
won  failed,  and  they  at  once  confessed  ;  Lucrezia,  who  was  old  and 
•eaicencd  by  intense  suffering  and  long  imprisonment,  soon  followed 
^r  example.     Beatrice  alone  remained  firm.     Strong  in  body  as  in 
•nnd,  she  could  not  be  induced,  either  by  persuasion,  threats,  or 
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e»en  the  torture  itself,  to  acknowledge  her  guilt  She  resolutely 
protested  her  innocence,  and,  with  much  ability  and  self-pos»e9«ion, 
cross-examined  the  judge  and  the  witnesses  who  appearetl  againrt 
her.  The  simple  courage  of  Beatrice,  and  the  conflicting  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  puzzled  and  confused  the  crown  prosecutor. 

Monsignor  Ulysses  Moscata  feeling  himself  totally  unable  to 
come  to  any  decision,  referred  all  the  papers  to  the  pope  himself; 
Clement  diligently  read  through  the  minutes  of  the  evidence,  and 
studied  the  trial  from  its  commencement.  Clement  VIH.,  suspect- 
ing that  the  unwillingness  of  Moscau  to  believe  Beatrice  guilty 
might  have  been  increased  by  her  extreme  beauty,  ordered  that  the 
Conducting  of  the  prosecution  should  be  removed  from  his  hands, 
that  the  tortures  of  Beatrice  should  be  greatly  increased,  and  that 
when  bound  with  the  cord,  she  should  be  brought  suddenly  into  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  brothers. 

The  moment  Beatrice  appeared  before  her  family,  they  unani- 
mously exclaimed  that  any  further  denial  was  useless,  that  the  crime 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
supplicate  forgiveness  of  their  sins  from  God,  and  employ  the  short 
time  allowed  them  in  preparing  for  another  world. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  "will  you  brand  our  once  noble 
I  house  with  an  evil  name? — will  you,  by  your  own  weakness  and 
cowardice,  doom  yourselves  to  the  scaffold  like  common  criminals? 
Ye  are  wrong  ;  but  since  you  have  willed  it,  be  it  even  so !  "  Then 
turning  to  her  guards  she  said,  "  Unbind  me,  and  let  the  accusation 
be  read  over  to  me  again,  that  I  may  confess  what  I  have  done,  and 
deny  whatever  1  may  be  falsely  accused  of." 

Beatrice  having  been  now  convicted  from  her  own  mouth,  toge- 
gelher  with  Lucrezin  ami  her  brothers,  they  were  released  from  the 
torture,  and,  as  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  five  months,  were 
permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  together.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Giacomn  and  Bernardo  were  removed  to  the  prison  of 
Tordinona,  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  remaining  at  Corte  Savella. 

No  further  proofs  of  guilt  being  now  necessary,  the  Pope  proceetU 
ed  to  pass  sentence  upon  them  ;  and  awarded  as  their  punishment  thai 
they  sliould  be  dragged  through  the  streets,  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses, 
until  life  should  be  extinct.  As  soon  as  this  decree  was  made  known 
almost  nil  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome  met  together,  and  sign- 
ed a  petition,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  pope,  praying  him  not  to 
put  into  execution  so  severe  a  sentence,  but  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment. The  answer  however  of  Clement  was  unpropitious  :  "  I  am 
here,"  he  said,  "  not  to  extend  mercy,  but  to  uphold  justice.  Why 
fihould  I  have  pity  on  those  who  showed  none  to  their  old  father, 
when  they  inhumanly  murdered  him  ?" 

.\t  length  however,  wearied  by  the  reiterated  prayers  of  the 
noblest  and  most  powerful  families  in  Rome,  Clement  granted  the 
tVncis  a  reprieve  of  twenty-five  days,  in  order  that  they  might 
bring  forward  any  circumstances  which  might  palliate  their  crime, 
and  induce  him  to  alter  his  sentence  to  a  milder  punishment. 

During  this  time  ninny  of  the  principal  advocates  of  Rome  occu- 
pied themselves  in  collecting  proofs  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  Fran- 

'H>  to  liis  wretched  family,  which,  having  occasioned  their  crime, 
t  ill  some  degree  excuse  their  guilt.  At  the  leriniiialion  of  the 
vd  timii  they  appeared  before  the  pope.     Signor  Niccolu  degli 
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Angcli  openetl  the  pleadings ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  (ar,  the 
pope,  interrupting  nim,  exclaimed, 

"  Are  there,  then,  to  be  found  in  Rome,  not  only  those  who  volun- 
tarily destroy  their  own  father  by  the  cowardly  blow  of  the  assassin, 
but  those,  too,  who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  pervert  justice, 
and  to  ward  off  punishment  from  the  guilty  f  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  such  things  could  be." 

At  these  words  all  the  advocates  sat  down  in  terror,  except  Fari- 
naccio,  who  alone  remained  firm. 

"  Most  holy  father,"  he  said,  "  we  are  here  assembled,  not  to  de- 
fend murder,  but  to  save  the  innocent ;  and  if  it  should  please  your 
Holiness  to  hear  us  yet  a  little  further,  you  will  then  understand 
what  is  our  object." 

The  pope  having  given  his  consent  that  the  defence  should  pro- 
ceed, Farinaccio  resumetl  his  speech,  which  lasted  for  four  hours, 
during  all  which  time  Clement*  listened  attentively,  made  notes  of 
the  most  important  evidence,  and,  when  Farinaccio  bad  ended,  took 
nway  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  cause,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Cardinal  Alarcello,  passed  the  whole  night  in  studying  them. 
The  next  morning  the  pope  gave  some  hope  that  at  least  the  two 
brothers  might  escape  the  threatened  punishment.  He  said  that, 
in  minutely  examining  the  case,  he  had  been  led  to  balance  the 
terrible  wrongs  and  provocation  the  family  had  received  from  their 
father  against  the  crime  which  they  had  committed.  Unfortunately 
tidings  reached  Rome  a  few  days  afterwards  that  the  Signora  Cas- 
tan;;a  Santa  Croce,  a  lady  sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  stabbed  to 
death  by  her  son  Paolo,  because  she  would  not  promise  to  name  him 
in  her  will  as  heir  to  all  her  property.  The  assassin  immediately 
made  his  escape.  This  dreadful  outrage  inflamed  Clement's  mind  so 
much,  th.<»t  he  at  once  abandoned  ail  idea  of  mercy  towards  the 
Cencis,  and  determined  to  inflict  upon  them  instant  punishment,  as 
an  example  to  all  parricides,  Clement,  who  had  the  day  before  gone 
to  the  Qiiirinal  Palace,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  to  assist  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Cardinal  I>icotrami,  Bishoj)  of  Olmutz  in  .Silesia,  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Monsignor  Ferr.inte  Taverna,  governor  of  Rome,  told 
him  that  he  ha<l  given  up  all  idea  of  mitigating  the  punishment  of 
the  Cencis,  that  he  now  delivered  them  into  his  hands,  and  held  him 
accountable  for  their  immediate  execution.  The  governor,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  called  an  assembly  of  the  congregation,  and,  assisted 
by  all  the  criminal  judges,  he  passed  sentence  of  death  on  all  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Cenci,  directing  that  their  execution  should 
take  place  in  public,  on  the  bridge  ol'  St.  Angelo,  on  Saturd:iy,  Sep- 
tember 11th,  A.D.  loOy.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  made  known, 
the  nobles  of  Rome  used  all  their  influence  with  the  pope  to  allow 
Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  to  be  executed  in  private,  and  Bernardo,  on 
account  of  his  youth,+  and  the  impossibility  of  his  being  a  party  to  I  he 
crime,  to  be  pardonetl.  Amongst  the  most  active  in  this  enileavour 
were  C.irdinal  Sforza  and  Farinaccio  the  lawyer.  The  pope  was  in- 
exorable, insisting  that  all  the  executions  should  take  place  in  pub- 
lic, and  with  difficulty  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Farinaccio  (whose 

•  f'lerncnt  Ihc  Ei);litU  was  the  son  of  SylvMter  Aliiobraiidini,  one  of  the  most 
rvlelirateil  hiwyern  of  hid  day,  and  had,  when  a  young  mnn,  devoied  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  mudy  of  law. —  Trniul. 

t  Iteniardo  wm»  at  thii  time  »>iily  fifteen  years  old. — TruHtl. 
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influence  over  him  was  great)  to  remit  the  punishment  of  Ber- 
nardo. 

About  twelve  o'clock  on  theniffht  before  the  execution  the  Co»/or. 
latori  were  sent  to  the  prisons  of  Corte  Savella  and  Tordinona  to  an- 
nounce to  the  captives  their  doom.  On  entering  the  cell  of  Beatrice 
they  found  her  lying  fast  asleep  upon  her  miserable  bed  :  a  srailt 

'  played  around  her  lips,  and,  so  sweet  and  peaceful  was  her  aspect, 

Lthat  one  might  have  thought  her  dreaming  of  the  bright  and  happy 
hours  of  youth  and  innocence,  when  hope  had  pictured  to  her  mind 
long  years  of  coming  happiness  with  him  she  loved.  Alas  I  the 
heavy  steps  of  the  Confortalori  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  she  was  too 
•oon  awakened  to  the  reality  of  her  fate.  The  priest  approached  bcr 
bed,  and  in  a  solemn  voice  exclaimed, 

"  Arise,  unhappy  woman  !  thy  hours  are  numbered.  Let  thy  last 
earthly  confession  be  made,  and  with  a  penitent  heart  prepare  to  an- 
swer for  thy  crimes  before  that  God  to  whom  our  inmost  thoughts 
and  most  secret  actions  are  open  as  the  day. 

Beatrice  started  up  in  her  bed,  terrified  at  these  awful  and  soleoin 
words,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  cried  out, 

"My  God  !  my  God!  must  I  then  die,  so  young,  so  unprepared.' 
must  I  perish  thus  ignominously  ?" 

Her  excitement  and  want  of  self-command  were  but  momentary  ; 

'  she  immediately  became  calm,  and  proceeded  w^ith  Lucrezia  to  the 
chapel,  where  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  passed  much  time  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer.  Beatrice  requested  as  a  favour  that  a  lawyer  might 
be  allowed  to  attend  her,  that  she  might  make  a  disposition  of  bcr 
property  ;  and  she  sent  a  petition  to  the  pope  that  he  would  not  pcrniit 
the  validity  of  her  will  to  be  disputed.  To  this  the  pope  at  once  «nt 
a  favourable  answer,  and,  a  lawyer  being  in  attendance,  he  drew  up 
her  last  testament.  She  bequeathed  a  large  sura  of  money  to  the  Com- 
pagniadei  Confortalori,  requesting  that  they  would  offer  up  six  hun- 
dred masses  for  the  benefit  of  her  soul,  one- half  to  be  said  before,  the 
remainder  after  her  interment.  To  Madame  Bastiana,  who  had  at- 
tended her  during  her  imprisonment,  she  leiY a  considerable  sum,  and 
smaller  legacies  to  Andrea,  Ludovico,  Ascanio,  and  Carlo,  guards  of 
the  prison,  who  had  shewn  her  much  consideration  and  kindness. 
She  bequeathed,  also,  a  small  sum  to  Costansa,  who  had  waited  on 
Lucrezia,  and  concluded  by  requesting  that  she  might  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Slontorio;  then,  having  signed  her  will,  it 
was  witnessed  by  Marco  Antonio  Cavallo,  Orazio  Onfalda,  Antonio 
Coppoli,  and  Ruggiero  Raggi,  a  member  of  the  Confortalori,  Giovanni 
Battista  Manni,  the  sacristan  of  the  chapel,  Santi  Varinini,  the  chap- 
lain, and  Fierino,  his  servant.  The  Signora  Lucrezia,  following  the 
example  of  her  daughter,  made  some  additions  to  a  will  which  bad 
been  drawn  up  several  years  previously,  and  requested  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gregorio.  Giacomo  and  Bernardo  also  made  a 
final  disposition  of  their  property,  adding  that  they  were  ready  to  die 
with  Christian  firmness  and  resignation,  that  they  thorough  I  j- repent- 
ed having  been  parties  to  so  heinous  a  crime,  and  that  they  as  freely 

J  forgave  all  those  who  had  ever  injured  them,  as  they  humbly  hoped 
that  God,  through  Christ,  would  pardon  them.  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia 
•t  Corte  Savella,  and  Giacomo  .ind  Bernardo  at  Tordinona,  passed 

^almost  the  whole  of  the  night  on  their  knees  before  the  altar, 
offering  up  prayers,  and  singing  psalms.    At  eight  o'clock  they 


fiuide  their  last  confession  to  the  prieat,  heard  mus,  and  received  the 
tcrument. 

The  hour  having  arrived  that  had  been  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion, Beatrice  warned  her  stepmother  that  their  lives  were  ilrawing 
to  a  close,  and  solemnly  exhorted  her  to  put  her  whole  trust  in  God, 
and  meet  her  fate  with  courage  and  firmness.  In  llie  meantime  the 
Signor  Tranquillo,  subfiscal  of  Rome,  arrived  at  the  prison  of  Tordi- 
nona,  to  announce  to  Bernardo  that  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  his  pardon ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  although  his  life  was  spared,  he  must  join  the  proces- 
•ion  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  remain  seated  upon  the  scaffold 
until  they  should  all,  one  after  the  other,  be  beheaded.  During  the 
reading  of  the  pardon  there  were  present  Don  Giovanni  Aldobran- 
dini,  Messer  Aurelio  de'  Migliori,  AI.  Camillo  Morelli,  of  the  company 
of  the  Conforlalori,  Messer  Francesco  Vai,  Migliore  Guidotti,  besides 
the  sacristan  and  the  chaplain. 

The  morning  was  now  far  advanced,  and  all  the  preparations  were 
completed.  A  large  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the  Piazza  del 
Ponte,  opposite  to  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo  ;  the  block,  the  axe,  and 
the  executioner,  were  each  in  his  appointed  place,  and  the  cars  wait- 
ed at  the  doors  of  the  prisons  to  bear  the  captives  to  their  doom. 
When  Giacorao  and  Bernardo  had  come  forth,  and  were  mounting  to 
their  places,  one  of  the  prisoners  in  Tordiiiona,  being  curious  to  see 
criminals  of  such  noble  blood,  climbed  up  to  the  window  of  his  cell, 
and,  in  so  doing  accidentally  displaced  with  his  foot  a  large  flower-jar 
full  of  earth,  which  fell  with  great  force  on  one  of  the  torchbearers, 
who  was  in  advance  of  the  crucifix,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Gia> 
conio  was  dressed  in  a  monk's  robe  uf  grey  serge.  On  quitting  hia 
prison  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  crucifix,  and  having  uttered 
a  prayer,  he  kissed  the  wounds  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  sides  of  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  before  he  mounted  the  car.  Bernardo,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  brother,  took  his  place  beside  him,  and  the 
procession  quickly  formed  itself  in  order.-  A  number  of  torch- 
bearers  of  the  Compagnia  della  Misericordia  led  the  way  ;•  after  them 
was  borne  the  crucifix,  followed  by  more  torchbearers;  then  came 
the  car  on  which  sat  the  prisoners,  surrounded  by  members  of  the 
Compagnia  dei  Confortatori.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  crowd. 

*  The  Compagnia  della  MiKiicordia  was  one   of  tlie  earlieat  inklitntioas  of 
prie«tly  charily,  daling  its  origin  from  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  a.  d.  1348. 
During  the  ravages  of  this  fearful  Kouigc,  a  few  indiiridiiala,  actuated  by  reli^^oui 
xaaJ,  and  fearleai  of  oonsequenceii,  farmed  themselrei  into  a  tociety  to  mlminister 
comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying.     The  surrivora  of  these  brave  men  afterwards  aa- 
aumed  the  monaatic  dress,  and,  under  the  title  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  under- 
took for  life  those  sacred  duties  which  had  lieen  hitherto  performed  during  a  tem- 
porary emergency.     Their  chapel  in  Florence  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
i*  built  over  the  gulf  iuto  which  the  plngue-stricken  corpses  were  cast.     Men  of 
high  and  low  degree,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  are  included  in  this  society.     A 
black  dress,  with  two  small  holes  cut  for  the  eyet,  covers  them  from  head  to  foot, 
completely  concealing  them  from  the  recognition  of  passers  by.     Their  duty  i>  to 
attend  upon  all  who  require  their  aid  ;  six  of  the  brethren  are  constantly  m  attend- 
ance in  the  chapel, and  medical  help  is  always  at  hand.    It  is  their  duty  also  to  visit 
the  priK>ns,  and  prepare  the  condemned  for  death.     If  among  those  sentenced  to 
death  there  should  l«  one  of  their  Order,  they  have  the  privilege  of  ''^™»"^''>«^'1 
paHon  and  rele«e.     This  is  only  granted  once  in  the  year,  ""^/"^-^^rn^e^r^w 
Sone.     The  raembem  of  the  Order  are  very  numerous,  t^ey  are   ^'^ ^^^^'^ 
known  or  acquainted,  but  can  di«»ver  themselves  to  each  other  by  certain  my 
steriuus  sign*  and  words  only  imdersuwd  by  the  initiated.—  i  ran,  . 
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Leaving  Torilinona,  they  turned  into  the  Via  dell'  Orso ;  taking  the 
Strada  Appolinare  to  the  left,  and  crossing  the  Piazza  Navona  and 
Piazza  Pantaleone,  they  entered  the  Campo  dei  Fiori ;  then  crossing 
over  the  Piazza  del  Diica,  they  stopped  before  the  prison  of  Corte 
Savelln.  Beatrice  and  Liicrezia  appeared  a  few  minutes  after  the 
procession  halted  before  the  gates  of  their  prison,  conducted  by  the 
Coiiforlalori.  They  knelt  down  before  the  crucifix,  and  continucti 
praying  for  some  lime ;  then,  getting  into  a  car  provide<l  for  them, 
they  jomed  the  procession,  which  pursued  its  course  to  the  bridge  of 
Ponte  San  Angelo. 

Lucrc/.ia  wore  a  long  dress  of  black  cotton,  fitting  loosely,  with 
large  sleeves,  and  the  waist  fastened  with  a  thick  rope.  On  her  feet 
she  had  black  velvet  slippers,  cut  low  on  the  instep,  with  large  black 
roses  made  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  a  long  veil  fell 
from  her  head,  almost  to  her  waist,  concealing  her  breast  and  shoul- 
ders. The  veil  Beatrice  wore  was  of  dark-grey  silk,  not  so  long  as 
that  of  her  stepmother;  a  handkerchief  of  cloth  of  silver  covered  her 
neck,  a  petticoat  of  violet-coloured  cloth,  with  high  shoes  of  white 
velvet,  ornamented  with  crimson  sandals  and  rosettes,  completed  her 
attire.  The  arms  of  both  were  pinioned,  but  their  hands  were  left 
free,  so  that  they  were  able  to  carry  a  crucifix,  to  which  they  un- 
ceasingly bent  in  prayer,  and  a  handkerchief  to  shade  their  eyes  in 
some  measure  from  the  glaring  sun.  The  Signora  Lucrezia,  weak- 
ened and  overcome  by  nienljil  and  bodily  suffering,  and  her  long 
confinement,  shed  floojls  of  tears  during  the  whole  procession.  Not 
so  Beatrice :  she  allowed  no  tear  to  escape  from  her  eyes,  no  sigh 
from  her  breast,  but,  like  the  fnartyrs  of  other  days,  she  continued  to 
pour  forth  prayers  to  her  Saviour ;  her  beautiful  countenance  light- 
eneil  with  an  exjiression  of  noble  courage  and  resignation,  shewing 
to  all  that  she  was  resolved  to  die  as  became  a  Roman.  Giacomo 
had  even  greater  sufferings  to  bear  than  the  rest  of  his  family,  since 
he  was  undergoing  the  torture  from  the  moment  he  mounted  the  car 
tilt  lie  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaflulil*  He  bore  up,  however, 
with  great  fortitude,  and,  though  enduring  terrible  agony,  he  allow- 
ed no  visible  evidence  of  his  suffering  to  escape  him.  The  crowd  of 
carriages  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  people  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
was  ho  great,  that  it  was  with  much  difhculty  the  guards  could  clear 
a  waj'  for  the  procession  to  reach  the  scaffold. 

(^n  their  arrival,  Beatrice,  Lucrezia,  and  Giacomo  were  conducted 
into  the  Chapel  of  Justice,  and  Bernardo  was  ordered  to  ascend  the 
scaffold.  The  poor  boy,  hardly  daring  to  trust  the  reality  of  his  pnr- 
<lon,  thought  from  this  order  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and 
had  scarcely  reached  the  summit  of  the  scaffold  when  he  fell  down  in 
a  swoon.  It  was  with  great  ditficully  that  he  was  restored  to  consci- 
ousness by  the  Confortnlori ;  when,  having  been  again  assured  of  his 
pardon,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench  opposite  to  the  block.  The  ex- 
ecutioner then  went  to  the  chapel  for  Lucrezia.  Having  bound  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  and  removed  the  veil  which  covered  her  heiid 
and  shoulders,  he  led  her  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  She  stoppe<l 
here  for  a  moment  to  offer  up  a  few  prayers,  and  devoutly  kissed  the 

•  Sum-w.iiig  lilt'  flesli  of  the  victim  with  heated  piiicem,  ami  in  some  in<Mnc<.-f 
tenriti);  it  fmni  tlie  IhkIv,  whs  the  torture  aj>|ille<l  to  Wiai-omo,  by  one  of  the  s«r- 
mnlii  nf  the  Inr|ui»itii>n,  who  ta(  on  the  cju-  Uebide  hitn.  Tannaglinre  ia  the  word 
nwrf  bv  the  author. — Transl. 
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crucifix  ;  then,  taking  off  her  shoes,  she  mounted  the  ladder  barefoot. 
Partly  through  shame  at  being  thus  exposed  before  the  crowd,  with 
her  neck  and  breast  uncovered,  and  partly  through  confusion  and 
terror,  her  strength  failed  her,  and  it  was  only  after  re|)eated  efforts 
that  she  was  able  to  procee<l  to  the  block  ;  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Sly  God  !  my  Saviour  !  Oh,  holy  brothers,  pray  for  my 
8oul !"  she  placed  her  head  in  the  groove  to  receive  the  fatal  blow. 
Alessandro,  the  executioner,  raised  his  axe  high  in  the  air,  and  with 
a  single  stroke  severed  the  head  from  the  body ;  then,  seizing  it  by 
the  hair,  exposed  it,  still  quiverin;;,  to  the  populace.  When  the  blood 
had  ceased  flowing  from  it,  he  wrapped  it  in  Lucrezia's  veil,  and  placed 
it  on  a  bier  in  the  corner  of  the  scaffold.  Alessandro  had  scarcely 
descended  from  the  scaffold  to  lead  forth  Beatrice,  when  almost  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  it  fell  down  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  buried  in 
its  ruins  a  number  of  the  attendant«  of  the  executioner,  who  were 
employed  in  wiping  away  the  blood.  Four  of  them  were  killetl  on 
the  spot,  and  several  otriers  severely  wounded.  In  about  half  an 
hour  everything  was  repaired,  and  Beatrice,  conducted  by  Alessan> 
dro,  walked  with  a  firm  step  across  the  square  to  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der. Taking  off  her  slippers,  she  knelt  down  before  the  crucifix,  and 
asked  if  her  mother  had  died  with  courage.  Receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  she  burst  forth  in  an  eloquent  prayer  to  God  for  the 
salvation  of  her  own  soul,  and  for  those  of  the  friends  who  were  suf- 
fering with  her. 

"  O  God  !  O  Saviour  !"  she  exclaimed,  "turn — turn  one  forgiv- 
ing look  towards  me.  Great  has  been  my  crime ;  but  thou,  Lord, 
■who  seest  the  heart,  knowest  that  great  was  my  suffering,  great  my 
temptation.  Why  should  I,  a  poor  and  sinful  creature,  fear  this  too 
mild  death,  when  I  feel,  I  know  that  thou,  perfect  in  thine  innocence, 
didst  die  in  so  much  torture  and  agony  for  my  sins,  and  wilt  take  me 
to  thyself." 

Then,  rising  from  her  knees,  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
and  said  aloud, 

"  Executioner,  I  am  now  ready:  do  your  duty  !  I  leave  this  mor- 
tal scene,  hoping,  not  fearing,  trusting  implicitly  in  the  infinite  mer- 
cy and  love  of  God." 

Having  said  these  words,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  launched  into  eternity.  The  executioner  then  took 
up  the  head  by  the  hair,  and  having  exposed  it  to  the  view  of  the 
crowd,  placed  it  on  the  bier  beside  that  of  Lucrezia.  Bernardo, 
horrified  at  all  he  had  witnessed,  again  swooned  away,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  nearly  an  hour.  In  the  meantime  Gin- 
comn,  having  gone  through  the  same  religious  ceremonies  as  his  ill- 
fated  stepmother  and  sister,  mounted  the  scaffold,  and,  taking  off  his 
cap  and  cloak,  turned  his  face  towards  the  Via  dei  Banchi,  and  said 
in  a  clear  and  impressive  voice, 

"  During  my  examination,  whilst  suffering  under  the  agonies  of  the 
torture,  I  accused  my  brother  Bernardo  of  having  been  a  party  to  the 
crime  for  which  I  now  die:  I  desire  here  publicly  to  retract  what  I 
then  said,  and  solemnly  to  declare  that  Bernardo  neither  assisted  in, 
nor  was  privy  to  the  murder  which  has  been  committed.  Farewell, 
my  friends !  when  1  am  gone  remember  me  in  your  prayers." 

Having  said  these  words,  and  knelt  down,  Alessandro  bound  his 
legR  to  the  block,  bandaged  his  eyes,  and  struck  him  on  the  temples 
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with  a  hammer  antil  life  was  extinct ;  then,  kneeling  on  his  brea«t, 
he  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  which  he  then  quartered.  The 
head  was  placed  with  the  others  on  the  bier. 

When  all  was  ended  Bernardo  was  conducted  back  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  many  weeks  ill  of  a  fever.  The  evening  of 
the  execution  the  mutilated  body  of  Giaconio  was  removed  to  the 
church  of  the  Misericordia,  and  there  interred.  The  remains  of 
Beatrice,  clothed  in  the  dress  she  wore  on  the  scaffold,  was  borne, 
covered  with  garlands  of  flowers,  to  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio.  The  bier  was  followed  by  fifty  torch-bearers,  by  the  wholeof 
the  Society  of  Orphans  of  Rome,  by  all  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  all 
the  other  orders  of  the  Franciscans.  She  w.i8  buried  before  the  high 
altar,  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  church.  Later  in  the  evening  the 
body  of  Lucrezia  was  conveyed  to  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio.  Al- 
most all  Rome  had  flocked  to  witness  the  termination  of  this  awful 
tragedy.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the  Piazza  del  Ponte  wan- 
dered over  a  sea  of  human  heads  ;  and  those  who  could  find  no  room 
in  the  streets  crowded  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  neighbouring 
houses.  Many  people  fainted,  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
were  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  feet  of  the  crowd.  After  the 
termination  of  the  execution  numbers  were  found  lying  dead  in  the 
streets,  having  been  either  suffocated  or  trampled  to  death  under 
the  feet  of  the  horses.  Besides  these  accidents,  many  others  perish- 
ed from  the  effects  of  a  coup-de-soleU,  which  had  struck  tbem  while 
waiting  on  the  place  of  the  execution. 

The  principal  interest  in  this  mournful  scene  was  centred  in 
Beatrice,  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  high  birth,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  brutal  treatment  she  had  received  frojn  her  father,  created  a  deep 
sympathy  in  her  sufferings.  Though  Clement  was  well  aware  of 
this,  he  nevertheless  refused  all  petitions  for  her  pardon:  he  saw  that 
the  crime  of  jiarricide  and  murder  had  increased,  and  were  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  his  reign,  and  the  safety  of  his  state;  he  con- 
sidered too  that  perhaps  the  example  would  be  more  felt  when  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  so  strongly  roused  as  in  the  present 
case ;  and  that  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  noblest  families  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  would  be  a  fearful 
warning  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  forget  the  laws  of  their  God 
and  their  country,  and  make  their  own  passions  and  impulses  the 
only  guide  of  their  actions. 

signora  Lucrezia  was  about  fifty  years  old,  low  in  stature,  and  very 
stout ;  her  complexion  was  fair,  with  a  mild  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  her  nose  small,  eyes  jet-black,  and  hair  of  the  same  colour. 
Beatrice  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  rather  below  than  above  tb» 
middle  stature ;  her  limbs  round,  and  well-formed  ;  her  eyes  small, 
but  full  of  expression,  and  her  cheeks  dimpled;  and  even  aher  death 
she  wore  the  same  sweet  smile  as  in  life ;  her  mouth  was  small,  and 
her  fair  hair,  which  curled  naturally,  falling  in  luxuriant  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders,  added  greatly  to  her  beauty.  Giacomo  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  small,  like  the  rest  of  his  family  ;  with  dark  hair  aiid  a 
thick  beard  ;  and  Bernardo  so  much  resembled  his  sister,  that  many 
people,  seeing  him  sitting  on  the  .scaffold,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  nun- 
took  him  for  Beatrice.  In  the  following  month,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fete  of  Santa  Crocc,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  the  payment  of  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  government. 
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BY    CHARLES    WHITEHEAD, 
Thcni  movesl  me  strangely. — Vide  ani/  play. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  when  the  over-persuasion  of  others  or  his  own 
weakness  or  frailty  of  character  leads  a  man  into  a  false  position,  out 
of  which  it  costs  him  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  extricate  himself. 
Let  me  elucidate. 

"  Then  you  think  so,  Anne,  you  really  think  so  ?" 

"I  do,  Kushworth,  I  do." 

"  That  if  we  remain  here,  we  shall  catch  the  trphns  or  some  other 
epidemic  fever ;  be  stifled  for  want  of  air,  or  poisoned  %vitb  noxiona 
gases?" 

"  I  only  tell  you  what  was  told  me,"  returned  my  wife,  "but  you  do 
go  on  so.  Airs.  Brasier  says  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  says,  and  Dr.  Ar> 
nott  says,  and  all  the  facultv  say,  there  can't  be  a  worse  thing  for  health 
than  living  in  a  confined  situation." 

"  Well  but,"  said  1,  "  we  "ve  been  living  here  these  twenty  years." 

"And  time  enough  in  all  conscience,"  observed  my  wife. 

"  And  never  caught  typhus,  never  stifled,  never  poisoned." 

"A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,"  remarked  my  helpmate.  "You're 
looking  very  ill,  Rushworth,  indeed  you  are.  It's  on  your  account  I 
speak.  For  my  part,  if  that  were  all,  I  could  live  all  my  life  happy 
enough  here.     Any  place  contents  me." 

I  did  not  care  to  mention  that  it  was  nol  at  my  instance  we  went  to 
Dover  in  the  summer,  and  that  I  did  hear  a  few  words  drop  every  day 
during  the  fortnight,  purporting  that  we  should  have  enjoyed  ourselves 
much  better  at  Brighton.  Accordingly,  I  merely  coughed  and  scratched 
my  ear,  saying,  after  a  long  pause,  "  VVell,  I'll  think  it  over.  Nay,  no 
nonsense ;  I  will  think  of  it,  upon  my  honour." 

"  That 's  a  very  good  man,  now,"  said  my  wife  with  an  alertness  in- 
dicating the  tender  interest  she  takes  in  me, — "  and  now  I  '11  leave 
you  to  your  labours.  But  be  sure  you  throw  up  the  window  every  ten 
minutes.  There 's  nothing  like  a  constant  accession  uf  fresh  air,  I  'm 
told.     Even  the  air  we  get  here  is,  I  suppose,  better  than  none." 

1  waved  my  hand,  and  my  wife  left  me,  having,  as  she  well  knew, 
almost  gained  her  point,  which  was,  as  the  reader  will  have  inferred 
from  the  portion  of  the  conversation  I  have  given,  that  we  should  leave 
our  present  lodging,  and  take  up  our  abode  in  some  more  salubrious 
locality.  Left  alone  in  my  small  study,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
to  myself  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  what  my  wife  had 
said.  Nor  was  I  altogether  unprepared  for  some  such  overture  on  her 
part.  One  day,  having  occasion  to  look  for  something  in  my  sitting- 
room,  I  discovered  iMrs.  Brasier  in  close  conversation  with  Mrs.  Rush- 
worth.  My  well-known  absence  of  mind  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
my  laborious  investigations  precluded  the  necessity  of  discontinuing 
the  gossip,  but  at  that  moment,  as  it  so  chanced,  I  was  not  particularly 
mentally  engaged,  and  could,  therefore,  hear  Mrs.  Brasier  say  in  a  low 
voice :  "  Six  rooms,  such  rooms,  and  a  lean-to  kitchen.  A  copper  in 
it .'  Bless  yon,  yes.  All  the  washing  can  be  done  at  home.  I  should 
call  it  a  long  garden.  The  healthiest  place  !  within  half  on  hour's  walk 
to  the  Bank.     Omnibusses  passing  every  minute  at  less  than  a  stone's 
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•CBtlj  I  ooold  not  belp  calling  to  mind  known  instances  of  men  wha 
lw«c  been  altogether  nnaware  of  a  decay  of  nature  in  a  quarter  whera 
it  araa  of  tbe  utmost  importance  tbey  sboold  bare  bad  accurate  infuno- 
ation,  tbat  is  to  uj,  in  their  own  peraooa— (^ntlemen  who  have  dis 
cloimed  and  decreased,  been  waggish  and  waned,  laughed  and  grown 
thin  ;  who  hare  stood  at  a  glass  of  a  morning  to  gba%-e  themselves,  and 
never  aeen  tbat  their  faces  were  as  sharp  as  the  razor,  and  who  have 
pleasantly  referred  their  hose,  "  a  mile  too  wide  for  their  shrunk 
shanks,"  to  the  big  urms  of  the  waslierwoman.  I  must  not  be,  if  1 
cuuld  help  it,  one  of  those  candle-snaff  gentry.  It  would  never  du  ta 
be  cut  off  in  my  prime,  ere  tlic  Pyramids  were  completed — a  work 
which  I  had  undertukeu  on  the  heroic  principle  of  giving  something  to 
my  country,  but  which  I  was  now  not  a  little  anxious  that  my  country- 
men sliould  buy.  Thut  air  possesses  an  uncommon  amount  of  nutriment, 
chuniclions  sufficiently  attest.  That  Drs.  Suuthwood  Smith  and  Amott 
were  ])rofesi>ional  gentlemen  who  understood  the  matter  thoroughltr, 
who  cuuld  doubt .''  I  consented  tbat  the  suburban  retreat  sbuuld  be 
1         taken  in  my  name. 

My  ^vife  is  a  woman  of  singular  energy  of  diaracter  and  decision  of 
^H  purpose.  She  saw  to  everything.  Warning  to  quit  our  apiirtmeutt 
^H  «va8  at  ouce  given  ;  the  rent  of  the  houi>e  was  agreed  to,  and  it  wus  to 
^H         •itcred  u|ion  in  a  few  days.     It  more  than  answered  my  wife's  ex* 
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pectations.  81ie  reported  tbat  the  rooms  were  certainly  not  large,  but 
they  were  so  snug ;  that  tlie  kitchen  was  a  perfect  culinary  love,  and 
that  the  house  was  so  openly  situnted,  back  and  front,  tbat  if  we  didn't 
get  air  enough  there,  we  should  be  suffocated  in  a  windmill.  She 
spoke  of  the  number  of  closets  with  great  applause,  and  particularly 
lauded  a  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  the  use  or  convenience  of  which  I 
did  not  inquire,  and  never  ascertained.  A  few  pounds  laid  out  upon 
it  would  make  it  one  of  the  neatest  places !     So  far  so  well. 

But  now  commenced  a  slight  encroachment  upon  my  old-accustomed 
system  of  privacy,  and  uninterrupted  devotion  to  my  studies.  When 
I  was  deep  in  Alons.  Denon's  elaborate  work,  or  sauntering  in  thought 
along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  actively  engaged,  as  the  song  says, 
"down  among  the  dead  men  "  in  a  mummy-pit,  rummaging  after  some 
embalmed  and  forgotten  Pharaoh,  my  wife  would  enter  suddenly,  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  with  a  paper-cap,  and  inquire  whether  I  liked  stone- 
colour  for  the  wainscot,  or,  flinging  down  before  me  great  rolls  of  paper, 
demand  whether  I  preferred  the  running-spring  to  the  abbey-ruins 
pattern. 

But  these  were  trivial  annoyances,  I  found,  when  the  moving  scene 
began.  I  had  never  before  undergone  a  "  moving."  My  wife  had  had 
the  furnishing  of  our  apartments  before  marriage,  and  1  had  been  first 
introduced  to  them  after  our  return  from  Box  Hill,  where  we  had  spent 
a  third  of  the  honeymoon.  The  fiat  of  removal  gone  forth  and  the  van 
ordered  for  Wednesday,  thenceforth  literary  labour  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  nay,  a  momentary  speculation  upon  the  common  and  cur- 
rent affairs  of  life  was  out  of  the  auestiun.  All  was  sudden  physical 
insecurity  and  instantaneous  mental  transition-  Not  an  article  of  the 
more  fragile  description,  but  ere  it  was  packed  securely  away,  invited 
or  suggested  some  comment.  This  thing  was  now  fur  the  first  time 
discovered  to  be  chipped,  and  thai  Jane  (we  had  had  half-a-dozen 
Janes)  was  assuredly  the  culprit.  "  That  Jane — aye,  you  viusl  remem- 
ber her,  who  used  to  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home."  Then  anotlier 
thing  was  missing,  and  Betsy  must  have  had  it. 

"  Betsy  !  which  Betsy  ?" 

"  Well,  how  stupid  you  are,  to  be  sure !  the  girl  who  married  from 
us ;  and  when  she  afterwards  came  to  see  us  and  you  inquired  what  her 
husband  was,  she  said  '  a  asker.*  " 

"  What !  the  girl  that  married  the  fellow  who  stood  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  with  a  broom  at  the  street-crossing?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

Thus  were  all  the  servants  we  had  ever  hired,  with  twenty  mortal 
gashes  on  their  moral  heads,  passed  in  review  before  me,  until  my  brain 
bent  again  under  the  pressure  of  trivial  fond  records  and  absurd  remi- 
niscences. Next  came  the  more  active  and  strenuous  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  was  I,  utterly  incapable  of  rendering  eflicient  aid,  stalking 
about  amid  the  domestic  desolation ;  tin-tacks  hopping  into  my  face  as 
they  clawed  up  the  carpets;  thrust  unceremoniously  out  of  the  way  by 
a  big  fellow  of  monstrous  pht/itique  with  a  table  on  his  head  ;  or  chased 
from  an  inner  room  by  our  little  maid  Sarah  with  the  spiky  end  of  a 
bed-post.  There  was  my  wife  grappling  with  pictures,  and  taking 
down  hangings,  and  tumbling  off  chairs,  and  calling  upon  me  to  pick  her 
up,  and  telling  me  I  was  not  of  the  least  use,  and  going  at  it  again  with 
renewed  vigour. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  feeling  that  came  upon  me  when  everything 
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was  cleared  out,  and  I  paced  alone  over  the  ribbed  dust  on  tbe  floor  of 
tbe  empty  sitting-room.  Wliat  an  ungrateful  rascal  I  bad  approved 
myself.  Why  not  have  rested  contented  bere !  It  \ra$  an  ample, 
cheerful,  bustling  street,  full  of  life  and  gaiety  from  seven  in  tbe  even- 
ing till  midnight.  Neither  was  the  bed-room  so  close  as  my  wife  had 
pronounced  it,  and  as  I,  like  a  fuol,  had  been  persuaded  to  believe  it. 
There  was  u  good,  honest,  brick-aud-mortar  look-out  from  tbe  windoir. 
Never  more  should  I  behold  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  every 
morning  for  twenty  years  putting  on  his  cravat  at  that  window  yonder, 
whose  name  I  never  knew,  and  whom  I  had  never  met  in  the  street. 
But  at  this  moment,  old  Mrs.  Dredge,  tbe  charwoman,  entered  to  clean 
the  rooms  and  to  tell  me  my  wife  was  waiting  for  me  below.  The 
old  woman's  wan  countenance  smote  me.  A  man  cannot  see  a  poor 
drudging  thing  every  Saturday  morning  for  years,  and  receive  tbe 
courtesy  of  her  humble  salutation  without  feeling  a  sort  of  friendship 
fur  her.  I  seized  ber  shrivelled  hand,  and  shook  it,  and  left  somethiBK  ' 
within  it,  and  hastened  down  stairs.  Aly  wife  was  already  in  tbe 
street,  as  I  saw  through  the  window  of  the  parlour,  when  I  entered  it 
to  take  leave  of  the  kind  and  good  woman  of  tbe  house.  I  took  a  gloss 
of  Mine  with  her  which  went  tbe  wrong  way,  and  heard  from  her 
wishes  for  my  happiness  which  I  felt  I  did  not  deserve,  and  which,  at 
the  moment,  I  almost  wished  might  not  be  realized.  Suddenly,  while 
Jlrs.  Truman  and  I  were  arranging  a  frequent  reciprocity  of  visits,  my 
wife's  feather,  which  had  been  stationary  just  above  the  Venetian 
blind,  vanished,  as  though  it  and  its  wearer  bad  been  wafted  thence  by 
a  hurricane.  Bidding  an  abrupt  good-bye  to  my  late  landlady,  I  hur- 
ried into  the  street,  and  there  at  a  distance,  I  saw  my  wife — to  use  the 
words  of  our  subliaiest  poet, — 

"  At  when  a  gryithon  cliroiigh  the  wildemeu 
PunuM  an  Arimupian," 

hot  in  chose  of  the  cat,  which  by  some  means  or  the  other  had  escaped 
from  the  perforated  boudbox  that  had  been  fitted  for  its  safe  conduct 
to  our  suburban  retreat.  My  fears  instantly  provided  (but  1  was  afraid 
to  ascertain  tbe  foci)  every  pane  of  every  window  in  the  street  with  a 
face  on  the  broad  grin ;  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another 
thut  deranges  my  nervous  system,  it  is  public  demonstrations,  or  the 
indulgence  of  impulses  on  the  highway,  on  the  part  of  those  I  love  or 
esteem.  I  hastened  after  her.  She  was  now  couching  before  the  rail- 
ings of  an  orea,  calling  upon  "  Belzoni,"  (a  name  1  had  given  the  fugi- 
tive) in  every  variety  of  seductive  cadence,  from  that  of  a  promising  or 
remunerating  character,  to  the  lowest  mendicant  tone  of  earnest  en* 
treaty. 

"  Fur  heaven's  sake,  Anne,  come  away.  Don't  call  the  brute  '  Bel- 
zuni.'  We  shall  have  the  little  boys  upon  us.  Let  him  down  the  mrea 
to  prey  at  fortune." 

"  1  will  have  my  cat,"  said  she.  "  Don't  be  rubbing  your  hands  and 
grinning  in  that  way,  but  go  along  and  wait  for  me  in  the  square." 

I  was  too  glad  to  do  so.  Presently  she  joined  me  with  a  beaming 
face,  and  told  me  how  she  had  recovered  the  cat ;  how  she  had  borrowed 
a  hamper  of  Airs.  Truman,  and  how  she  had  placed  the  cat  in  the  Itam- 
I>er  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  carman. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  I,  "  this  case  of  moving,  as  far  us  it  has  gone, 
with  its  feline  episode,  has  so  upset  me,  that  I  don't  care  to  see  anjr 
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more  of  it  than  I  can  powibly  Iielp.     I'  11  drop  in  to  dinner  with  Simp- 
son, and  come  home  by  taae,  when  you  will  have  got  to  rights." 

"  I  think  you  niisrht  as  well,  indeed,"  returned  my  wife.  "  I  never 
saw  Ku^h  a  man.  Yuu  do  nothing  but  get  in  one's  way,  and  hinder 
efwything." 

I  hiid  taken  one  or  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  with  my  friend 
Simpson,  so  that  when  I  reached  the  suburban  retreat  I  was  very  much 
disposed  to  invest  everything  with  a  rose-colour.  I  raised  the  knocker, 
which  was  so  light  that  I  thought  I  never  should  have  leA  otf  applying 
for  admittance,  and  was  let  in  by  little  Sarah,  smiling  tlkrgttgh  the 
blackest  face  i  ever  saw,  unless  over  that  nature  herself  had  ««m^ 

"  Come  in  here,  Rushworth,"  cried  my  wife,  "  we  're  in  the  back 
room."  The  door  of  the  room  was  ajar,  and  I  had  thrown  it  back  with 
the  proud  sense  of  a  man  entering  fur  the  first  time  bis  own  mansion, 
when  it  recoiled  and  dealt  me  such  a  slap  on  the  forehead  that  my 
black  follower's  ear  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  concussion. 

"  Good  God  !  Mr.  Rushworth,  what 's  the  matter  ?  Oh  !  it 's  t!ie 
end  of  the  sofa.  It 's  too  long  for  that  side  of  the  room.  We  must 
change  it.  You  see  us  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  still.  There 's  no  end 
to  do  before  we  shall  get  things  straight.     Is  n't  it  a  nice  room  ? 

"  It 's  a  Pigmiean  place,  Anne,  with  Patagonian  furniture.  We  shall 
look  like  cats  in  a  band-box  here." 

"  You're  to  have  the  front-room  for  your  study,"  returned  my  wife, 
"  so  you  need  n't  complain.  Shew  it  him,  Sarah.  Such  destruction 
of  things  1  Rushworth,  something  'a  poked  through  the  left  eye  of  your 
portrait." 

"  Well,  a  reference  to  the  sound  one '11  shew  what  the  other  one  was;" 
said  I,  and  my  wife  being  busy  on  the  ground  joining  the  carpet, 
Sarah  led  me  over  the  rooms,  staring  upwards  at  me  for  repeatetl 
encomium.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  bestow  any 
conscientious  praise  upon  them  ;  but  I  did  n't  like  to  express  my  real 
feelings  too  soon,  and  accordingly,  when  we  returned,  I  said  it  was  "  a 
very  comfortable  place — quite  the  thing — a  little  paradise,"  &c. 

"Ah!  but  he  has  not  seen  the  kitchen  yet,  Sarah,"  said  my  wife ; 
"  come,  1  '11  go  with  you  to  see  the  kitchen." 

Sarah  led  tlie  way  with  alacrity,  for  the  kitchen  was  emphatically 
her  portion  of  the  establishment.  She  had  barely  opened  the  door 
when  she  sprang  back,  with  a  screwed  up  nose,  and  would  have  dashed 
through  us. 

"  O  my  gracious!  the  black  headU*  t" 

"  The  black  beadles !"  echoed  my  wife,  involuntarily  copying  the 
other's  pronunciation,  and  lifting  her  clothes  above  her  ankles,  "  what  'a 
to  be  done  with  them,  BIr.  Rushworth  ?" 

"Why,  Sarah  must  lace  their  jackets  and  make  regular  parochiala 
of  them.     But  where  are  they,  girl,  I  don't  see  them." 

"Oh,  sir!  they've  run  otf.  The  floor  was  quite  black  with 'em. 
They  made  a  noise  when  they  ran  away,  like  the  crumpling  of  paper, 
like." 

"  I  '11  give  'em  some  red  wafers,"  observed  my  wife,  after  delibera- 
tion, "that'll  soon  put  an  end  to  'em." 

"  Their  doom  is  sealed,"  said  I. 

But  though  I  spoke  lightly,  it  was  no  joke  within.     Hang  the  place ! 
I  began  already  to  hate  it  with  all  mv  strength  :  and  having  partaken 
of  some  supper  spread  on  the  end  of  a  trunk,  I  ascended  to  my  bed- 
it  2 
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room,  on  the  wall  of  which  there  was  ■  great  stain  of  damp,  like  a  map 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  got  into  a  bed  on  the  ground,  and  dreamed  that 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Dr-  Arnott,  and  I,  hud  gone  up  in  a  balloon 
and  were  breaking  our  necks  tumbling  out  of  it.  So  much  for  seeking 
fresh  air  in  strange  places. 

Mv  wife  and  the  girl  having  gone  to  bed  thoroughly  tired  out,  and 
having  plenty  to  do  when  they  got  up.  I  constituted  myself  answerer 
of  the  door  in  general.  The  baker  succeeded  the  milkwoman  ;  bat  I 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  a  customer.  Opening  the  door  to  an  impera- 
tive single  knock,  a  fellow  would  hare  made  me  look  like  my  portrait, 
by  poking  my  eye  out  with  a  long  pole,  shouting  in  an  excruciating 
manner,  '*  Any  clothes  line  to  day,  clothes  peg,  clothes  prop  ?"  I  had 
scarcely  got  rid  of  this  trader  in  timber  when  a  perambulating  lapidary 
invited  my  attention  to  hearth-stones,  and  soon  after,  a  woman  wanted 
me  to  look  up  some  old  garments,  and  barter  with  her  for  a  monthly 
rose,  two  jonquils,  and  a  larkspur !  These  casualties  did  not  improve 
my  natural  amiability,  and  it  was  with  no  pleasant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  I  got  up  to  answer  even  a  double  rap,  which  I  made  sure 
proceeded  from  my  friend  Simpson,  who  had  promised  an  early  call. 
It  was  a  stranger,  but  he  soon  gave  me  to  understand  he  was  the  col- 
lector come  for  certain  taxes. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I  peevishly,  "  we  're  taxed  enough  in  this 
country,  and  often  enough;  but,  hang  it,  we  're  not  taxed  quite  so  soon. 
1  have  n't  been  in  the  place  four-and-twenty  hours." 

"  You  're  the  incoming  tenant,  ain't  you  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  am." 

"  We  always  look  to  the  incoming  tenant  for  arrears. 

I  taper.     I  shall  only  call  once  more.     You  must  settle  it 
andlord.     The  other  tenant  ran  away." 

"  And  no  bad  judge  he,"  thought  I,  as  the  collector  bade  me  a  stem 
good  day.     "  But  what  a  scoundrel  is  this  landlord  to  suffer  me  to  be 
come  down  upon  for  taxes  ?" 
And  now, 

"  Surh  tricks  bath  strong  ima^nation." 

I  erected  a  mental    platform    on   which   the  landlord  and  I  bad  a 
deadly  set-to,  I  having  altogether  the  best  of  it. 

The  house  was  put  in  order  in  due  time,  and  rendered  as  comfort- 
able as  it  was  possible  fur  taste  and  neatness  to  make  such  a  hole  ;  but 
there  was  no  bearing  it — it  f  there  was  no  bearing  all  about  it  and 
around,it,into  the  bargain.  What  a  ^vretched  mistake,  or  a  base  calumny 
it  is  to  call  London  a  noisy  place,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  anything 
in  its  disparagement.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  sound  continually 
going  forward,  I  admit ;  but  it  is  a  fine  blended  harmonious  clamour 
and  clutter,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  a  sort  of  homogeneous  hubbub 
which  forms  an  admirable  substitute  for  silence.  But  your  vile  mh- 
urbs  can  offer  nothing  but  the  deadness  of  the  grave,  or  the  rude  raw 
bellowings  of  a  cattle-market,  or  a  raree-show,  except  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  when  that  fearful  agent  the  pot-boy  goes  his  round.  Yon 
may  talk  of  the  shriek  of  the  bittern,  the  "  wolf's  long  howl,"  the 
drone  of  a  bog-pipe,  or  the  hooting  of  an  owl;  but  no  utterance  in 
nature  ia  so  terribly  mournful  as  the  cry  of  the  suburban  pot- 
T.  We  soon  began  to  lose  our  spirits,  and  our  flesh  followed  them 
I  due  course,"  as  they  say  in  commercial  circles.     Work  was  out  of 
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tiie  queation.  The  Pyramids  stood  still.  It  was  well  for  me  I  was  in 
receipt  of  an  annuity.  After  the  first  month  my  face  quite  lost  its 
wonted  expression,  so  that  my  friends  looked  upon  me  with  fear  and 
concern.  This  was  caused  by  the  practice  I  had  got  into,  and  in  which 
2  took  a  morbid  delight,  of  standing  at  the  window  and  making  de- 
terring or  menacing  grimaces  at  fellows  with  mops  and  brooms,  very 
tall  ladies  with  tracts,  women  with  crockery,  pseudo  rustics  with  bottles 
of  dirty  water  which  they  sell  for  ketchup,  or  adventurous  salesmen  of 
number-works — "  Grimygills  the  reckless,  or  the  blasted  smithy,"  and 
what  not.  As  for  my  wife,  she  tried  to  look  cheerily,  and  to  bear  up 
with  good  heart  and  hope,  but  it  was  a  base  counterfeit.  To  such  an 
eitrBuiity  was  she  reduced  that  she  begun  to  lose  her  sense  of  dignity 
and  self-resjiect,  for  I  often  saw  her  perched  on  a  pair  of  steps,  talking 
over  the  garden  wall  to  the  neighbour  on  the  left,  who,  with  a  druuken 
husband  and  a  large  noisy  disputative family  was  going  to  thedogs, and 
talked  of  setting  up  a  mangle!  The  blighting  genius  of  the  place 
even  descended  upon  poor  little  Saruh,  who  had  had  plenty  to  speak  to, 
and  bad  led  a  gay  life  of  it  in  London.  She  would  sit  in  the  middle 
of  her  little  kitchen,  and  stare  through  the  small  window  at  the  water- 
butt  for  hours  together.  She  was  growing  idiotic,  and  once  or  twice 
tried  to  "  keep  count  "  of  ihe  nuuiber  of  cats  per  diem  that  came  over 
lie  wall,  but  gave  it  up  as  hopeless. 

About  two  mouths  after  our  tenancy  of  the  suburban  retre.it,  I  re- 
tnrned  home  in  the  afternoon.  My  wife,  when  I  left  home,  had  entreat- 
ed me  to  come  back  soon,  because  she  felt  so  dull. 

•*  Anne,"  said  I,  "it  has  struck  me  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  thing  if  we 
were  to  purchase  this  house.  It  is  to  be  sold.  We  should  then  have 
a  comfortuble  shelter  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives." 

"  La  .'  Mr.  Rushworth,  you  would  n't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Whj  not,  my  dear?  we  could  n't  get  a  more  airy  place.  I  'm  sure 
the  ttreet-door  never  opens  but  the  yard-door  bangs  to  like  the  report 
of  a  culverin.     And  then  the  rooms— the  love  of  a  kitchen — the — " 

I  Mw  such  a  piteous  expression  in  my  wife's  face  that  I  could  not 
pursue  ibis  strain.  "  Anne,"  I  exclaimed,  giving  her  a  hug,  —  "I 
ttvte  been  to  the  nominal  landlord  (the  real  landlord  is  Brasier)" — here 
1  stopped  an  exclamation — "  and  I  have  made  an  arrangement  to  quit 
at  once.  I  would  n't  stay  here  another  month  for  the  fee-simple  of 
the  wbole  detestable  district.  So  get  ready  your  old  bed-winches,  and 
your  baminers.  Brush  up  little  Sal  for  another  grand  effort.  Order 
your  vans  and  your  carmen  ;  and  I  'II  go  to  Alargate  for  a  week,  and 
Walk  in  when  everything's  in  its  place." 

"  But  where  on  earth  are  we  to  go  to.'"  asked  my  wife,  her  face 
Wightening. 

"  I  've  l»en  to  Mrs.  Truman,  who  thinks  us  a  couple  of  fools,  though 
■lie  did'nt  say  so,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  kindness  and  com- 
Muuon  the  'u  try  u«  once  more.    I  've  already  put  Mrs.  Dredge  on  the 

I  lull  heartfelt  thanks  from  an  eye,  every  glance  of  which  I  had  long 
leirnt  how  to  interpret.  And  all  this  was  done  out  of  hand,  and  I 
«w»e  back  and  6nished  my  history  of  the  Pyramids,  which  will  be  out 
in  t  month  or  twoj  and  if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  figure  iu  my  list, 
1  ihtll  be  very  happy  of  his  name,  and  his  subscription. 
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As  for  Spike,  he  liaJ  no  intention  of  going  to  the  southward  of  the 
rioritia  Reef  again  until  his  business  called  him  there.  The  lo«t  bag 
ordniiblooiis  was  still  gleaming  before  his  imagination,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  Poughkcepsic  bear  up,  liinn  he  shortened  sail,  standing  back 
and  forth  in  his  narrow  and  crooked  channel,  rather  losing  ground 
than  gaining,  tliough  he  took  great  pains  not  to  let  his  artifice  be 
seen.  When  ihe  Poughkeepsie  was  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to 
render  it  safe,  he  took  in  every  thing  but  one  or  two  of  hii  lowest 
sails,  and  followed  easily  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  sloop-of-war 
carried  her  light  and  loftier  sails,  she  remained  visible  to  the  people 
of  the  Svvasli  long  aRer  the  Swash  had  ceased  to  be  visible  to  tier. 
Profiting  by  this  circumstance,  Spike  entered  the  main  channel  again 
some  time  before  it  was  dark,  and  selected  a  safe  anchorage  there 
that  was  well  known  to  him;  a  spot  where  sufficient  sand  had  collect- 
ed on  the  coral  to  make  good  holding  ground,  and  where  a  vessel 
would  be  nearly  embayed,  thougli  always  to  windward  of  her  channel 
going  out,  by  the  formation  of  the  reef.  Here  he  anchored,  in  order 
to  wait  until  morning,  ere  he  ventured  further  north.  During  the 
whole  of  that  dreadful  day,  Rose  had  remained  in  her  cabin,  discon- 
Rolutc,  nearly  unable,  as  she  was  absolutely  unwilling,  to  converse. 
Now  it  was  that  she  felt  the  total  insufficiency  of  a  mind  feeble  as 
that  of  her  aunt's,  to  administer  consolation  to  misery  like  her  own. 
Nevertheless,  the  aftectioiiute  solicitude  of  Mrs.  Budd,  as  well  as  tliat 
of  the  faitliful  creature,  Biddy,  brought  some  relief,  and  reason  and 
resignation  began  slowly  to  resume  their  influence.  Yet  was  the 
liorrible  picture  of  Harry,  dying  by  inches,  deserted  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters  on  his  solitary  rock,  ever  present  to  her  thoughts,  until, 
once  or  twice,  her  feelings  verged  on  niadnesa.  Prayer  brought  its 
customary  relief,  however ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  much  ex- 
aggerate the  fact,  when  we  say  that  Uuse  passed  fully  one-half  of  that 
terrible  afternoon  on  her  knees. 

As  for  Jack  Tier,  he  was  received  on  board  the  brig  much  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Spike  p.issed  and  repassed  him  fitly  limes, 
without  even  an  angry  look,  or  a  word  of  abuse  ;  and  the  deputy- 
vard  dropped  quietly  into  the  duties  of  his  office,  without  meeting 
rith  either  reproach  or  hinderance.  The  only  allusion,  indeed,  that 
made  to  his  recent  adventures,  took  place  in  a  conversation  tliat 
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was  held  on  Uie  subject  in  the  galley,  the  interlocutors  being  Jack 
himseU'.  Josh,  the  steward,  and  Simon,  the  cook. 

"  Wliere  you  been  scullin'  to,  'bout  on  dat  reef.  Jack,  wid  dem  'ere 
women,  1  won'er  now?"  demanded  Josh,  after  tasting  the  cabin  soup, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  near  It  was  to  being  done.  "  I  t'ink  it  no 
great  fun  to  dodge  *bout  among  dem  rock  in  a  boat,  for  anuddcr  hur- 
ricane might  come  when  a  body  least  expeck  him." 

"  Oh,"  said  Jack,  cavalierly,  "  two  hurricanes  no  more  come  in 
one  month,  than  two  shot  in  the  same  hole.  We've  been  turtlin', 
that  's  all.  I  wish  we  had  in  your  coppers,  cook,  some  of  the  critturs 
that  we  fell  in  with  in  our  cruise." 

"  Wish  'e  had,  master  steward,  wid  all  my  heart,"  answered  the 
ftt,  glistening  potentate  of  the  galley.  "  But,  hark'ee.  Jack  ;  what 
became  of  our  young  mate,  can  'e  tell  ?  Some  say  he  get  kill  at  'c 
Dry  Tortugas ;  and  some  say  he  war'  akullin'  round  in  dat  boat  you 
iiab,  wid  'e  young  woman,  eh  ?" 

"Ah,  boys,"  answered  Jack,  mournfully,  "sure  enough,  what  hat 
become  of  him  ?" 

"  You  know,  why  can't  you  tell  ?  What  goud  to  hab  secret  among 
friend." 

"Art  ye  his  fi-iends,  lads?  Do  you  really  feel  as  if  you  could  give 
a  poor  ftoul  in  its  agony  a  helpin'  hand?" 

"^NTiy  not?"  said  Josh,  in  a  reproachful  way,  "  Misser  Mulford 
'e  bess  mate  dis  brig  ever  get ;  and  I  don't  see  why  Captain  Spike 
want  to  be  rid  of  him." 

"  Because  he 's  a  willian !''  returned  Jack,  between  his  grated 
teeth.  "  D'  ye  know  what  that  means  in  English,  master  Josh  ;  and 
can  you  and  cook  here,  both  of  whom  have  sailed  with  the  man  yeara 
ia  and  years  out,  say  whether  my  words  be  true  or  not?" 

••  Dat  as  a  body  understand  'em.  Accordin'  to  some  rule,  Stephen 
Spike  not  a  werry  honest  man ;  but,  accordin'  to  'nudder  some,  he  as 
good  as  any  body  else." 

"  Yes,  dat  just  de  upshot  of  de  matter,"  put  in  Simon,  approvingly. 
"De  whole  case  lie  in  dat  meanin'." 

"D'ye  call  it  right  to  leave  a  human  being  to  starve,  or  to  suffer 
for  water,  on  a  naked  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  ?  " 

"Who  do  dat?" 

"  The  willian  who  is  captain  of  this  brig;  and  all  because  he  thinks 
;ouBg  eyes  and  bloomin'  cheeks  prefar  young  eyes  and  bloomin' 
cheeks  to  his  own  grizzly  beard  and  old  look-outs." 

"  Dat  bad  ;  dat  werry  bad,"  said  Josh,  shaking  his  head,  a  way  of 
denoting  dissatisfaction,  in  which  Simon  joined  him;  for  no  crime 
•Mieared  sufficiently  grave  in  the  eyes  of  these  two  sleek  and  well- 
fed  oEciiils  to  justify  such  a  punishment.  "  Dat  mons'ous  bad,  and 
cipln  ought  to  know  better  dan  do  dat.  I  nebber  starves  a  mou8i>, 
i\  catches  him  in  de  bread-locker.  Now,  dat  a  sort  of  rcason'ble 
pimishDient,  too;  but  I  nebber  does  it.  If  mouse  eat  my  bread,  it  do 
tacm  right  to  tell  mouse  dat  he  hab  enough,  and  dat  he  must  not  eat 
more  for  a  week,  or  a  mont';  but  it  too  cruel  for  me,  and  I  neb- 
docs  it ;  no;  I  t'rows  the  little  debbil  overboard,  and  lets  him 
kvwa  like  a  gentle'em." 

"Y-c-s,"  drawled  out  Simon,  in  a  philanthropical  lone  of  voice, 
"iWt'c  best  way.     What  good  it  do  to  torment  a  fellow  crittur?     If 


Misser  Mulford  run,  why  put  him  down  run,  and  let  him  go,  1  mj, 
on'y  mulk  his  wages;  but  what  good  il  do  any  body  to  starve  him. 
Now,  dis  is  my  opinion,  gentle'cm ;  and  dat  is,  dat  starvation  be  « u» 
dan  choleric.  Choleric  kill,  I  knows,  and  so  does  starvation  kill ;  but 
of  de  two,  gib  me  de  choleric  fuss ;  if  I  gels  well  of  dat,  den  try  star- 
vBtion  if  you  can." 

"  I  'ni  glad  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner,  toy  hearties,"  put  in 
Jack ;  "  and  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  accommodatin'  in  a  plan  I  've  got 
to  help  tt)e  maty  out  of  this  difficulty.  As  a  friend  of  Stepbeo 
Spike's  1  would  do  it  -,  for  it  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  die  with  such 
a  murder  on  one's  soul.  Plure  's  the  boat  that  we  picked  up  at  the 
light-house,  yonder,  in  tow  of  the  brig  at  this  minute;  and  there's 
every  thing  in  her  comfortable  for  a  good  long  run,  as  I  know,  from 
having  sailed  in  her;  and  what  I  mean  is  this:  as  we  left  Mr.  Mul- 
ford, I  took  the  bearings  and  distance  of  the  rock  he  was  on,  d'ye 
understand,  and  think  I  could  find  my  way  back  to  it.  You  see  die 
brig  is  travellin'  slowly  north  ag'in,  and  afore  long  we  shall  be  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  that  very  rock.  We,  cook  and  stewards,  will  be 
called  on  to  keep  an  anchor  watch,  if  the  brig  fetches  up,  as  I  heard 
the  captain  tell  the  Spanish  gentleman  he  thought  she  would;  and 
then  we  can  take  the  boat  that 's  in  the  water,  and  go  and  have  a 
hunt  for  the  maty." 

The  two  blacks  looked  at  Tier  earnestly  ;  then  they  turned  their 
heads  to  look  at  each  other.  The  idea  struck  each  as  bold  and 
novel ;  but  each  saw  serious  difficulties  in  it.  At  length  Josh,  as  be- 
came his  superior  station,  took  on  himself  the  office  of  expressing  the 
objections  that  occurred  to  his  mind. 

"Dat  nebber  do!"  exclaimed  the  steward.  "We  he's  quite 
willin'  to  sarve  'e  mate,  who 's  a  good  gentle'em,  and  as  nice  a  young 
man  as  ever  sung  out  'hard  a-lee;'  but  we  must  t'ink  little  bit  of 
number  one ;  or,  for  dat  matter,  of  number  two,  as  Siroon  would  be 
implercated  as  well  as  myself.  If  Cap'in  Spike  once  knew  we  've  leol 
a  hand  in  sich  a  job,  he'd  never  overlook  it.  I  knows  him,  teell;  and 
that  is  sayin'  as  much  as  need  be  said  of  any  man's  character.  You 
nebber  catch  vte  running  myself  into  his  jaws;  would  rather  fight  a 
shjirk  widout  any  knife.  No,  no — I  knows  him  tcell.  Den  comes 
an  udder  werry  unanswerable  objecsh'un,  and  dat  is,  dat  'e  brig  owe 
bot'  Simon  and  I  money.  Fifty  dollars,  each  on  us,  if  she  owe  one 
cent.  Now,  do  you  t'ink  in  cander.  Jack,  dat  two  color"  gentle'cm, 
like  us,  can  t'row  away  our  fortins  like  two  sons  of  a  York  merchant 
dat  has  inherited  a  hundred  t'ousond  dollars  tudder  day  ?" 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  runnia'  at  all,  or  for  losing  your  wages." 

"  How  you  get  'e  mate  off,  den  ?  Can  he  walk  away  on  de  water  ? 
If  so,  let  him  go  widout  us.  A  werry  good  gentle'em  is  Misser  Mul- 
ford, but  not  good  enough  to  mulk  Simon  and  nic  out  of  fifty  dollars 
each." 

"  You  will  not  hear  my  project.  Josh,  and  so  will  never  know  what 
I  would  be  at." 

"  Well,  come,  tell  him  jest  as  you  surposes  him.  Now  listen, 
Simon,  so  dat  not  a  word  be  loss." 

"  My  plan  is  to  take  the  boat,  if  we  anchor,  as  anchor  I  know  we 
shall,  and  go  and  find  the  rock  and  bring  Mr.  Mulford  off,  then  we 
can  come  back  to  the  brig,  and  get  on  board  ourselves,  and  let  the 
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mate  sail  away  in  the  boat  by  himself.     On  this  plan  noboUy  will  run, 
and  no  wages  be  mulcted." 

"  13ul  dat  take  time,  and  an  anchor-watch  last  but  two  hour,  lur- 
posin'  even  dat  'ey  puts  ail  t'ree  of  us  in  de  same  watch." 

"Spike  usually  does  that,  you  know."  'Let  the  cook  and  the 
stewards  keep  the  midnight  watch,'  he  commonly  says,  '  and  that  will 
give  the  foremost  hands  a  better  snooze.'  " 

"  Yes,  he  do  say  dal,  Josh,"  put  in  Simon,  "  most  ebbery  time  we 
conies-io." 

"  1  know  he  does,  and  surposes  he  will  say  it  to-night,  if  he  comes- 
to  to-nigh U  But  a  two  hour  watch  may  not  be  long  enough  to  do  all 
you  wants  ;  and  den,  jest  t'ink  for  a  moment,  should  'e  cap'in  come 
on  deck  and  hail  'e  forecastle,  and  find  us  all  gone,  1  wouldn't  be  in 
your  skin,  Jack,  for  dis  brig,  in  sich  a  kerlamity.  I  knows  Cap'n 
Spike  well ;  t'ree  time  1  indivor  to  run  myself,  and  each  time  he 
bring  me  up  wid  a  round  turn ;  so,  now-a-days,  1  nebber  t'bks  of  sich 
a  projeck  any  longer." 

"  But  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  the  forecastle  without  some  one  on 
it  to  answer  a  hail.  No,  all  1  want  is  a  companion  ;  for  I  do  not  like 
to  go  out  on  the  reef  at  midnight,  all  alone.  If  one  of  you  will  go 
with  me,  the  other  can  stay  and  answer  the  captain's  hail,  should  he 
really  cume  on  deck  in  our  watch-^-a  thing  very  little  likely  to  hap- 
pen. When  once  his  head  is  on  his  pillow,  a'ter  a  hard  day's  work, 
It 's  not  very  apt  to  be  lifted  ag'in  without  a  call,  or  a  squall.  If  you 
do  know  Stephen  Spike  well,  Josh,  I  know  him  better." 

"  Well,  Jack,  dis  here  is  a  new  idee,  d'  ye  see,  and  a  body  must 
take  time  to  consider  on  it.  If  Simon  and  I  do  ship  for  dis  v'y'ge, 
'twill  be  for  lub  of  Mr.  Mulford,  and  not  for  Aw  money  or  yimr'n." 

This  was  all  the  encouragement  of  his  project  Jack  Tier  could  ob- 
tain, on  that  occasion,  from  either  his  brother  steward,  or  from  the 
cook.  These  blacks  were  well  enough  disposed  to  rescue  an  innocent 
and  unolFending  man  from  the  atrocious  death  to  which  Spike  had 
condemned  his  mate,  but  neither  lost  sight  of  his  own  security  and 
interest.  They  promised  Tier  not  to  betray  him,  however ;  and  he 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  pledges.  They  who  live  together 
in  common,  usually  understand  the  feeling  that  prevails  on  any  given 
point  in  their  own  set ;  and  Jack  felt  pretty  certain  that  Harry  was  a 
greater  favourite  in  and  about  the  camboose  than  the  captain.  On 
that  feeling  he  relied,  and  he  was  fain  to  wait  the  course  of  events, 
ere  he  came  to  any  absolute  conclusion  as  to  his  own  course. 

The  interview  in  the  galley  took  place  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  brig  anchored  for  the  night.  Tier,  who  often  assisted  on  such 
occasions,  went  aloft  to  help  secure  the  royal,  one  of  the  gaskets  of 
which  had  got  loose,  and  from  the  yard  he  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  at  the  reef,  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
probable  bearings  of  the  rock  on  which  poor  Mulford  had  been  de- 
voted to  a  miserable  death.  This  opportunity  was  much  increased 
by  Spike's  hailing  him,  while  on  the  yard,  and  ordering  him  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  sioop-of-war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  if 
any  boats  were  "  prowlin'  about,  in  order  to  make  a  set  upon  us  in  the 
night."  On  receiving  this  welcome  order.  Jack  answered  with  a  cheer- 
ful "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  standing  up  on  the  yard,  he  placed  an  arm  round 
the  mast,  aud  remained  for  a  long  tiiue  making  his  observations.    The 


CATTAIN   SPIKE; 


:  far  boats  would  have  been  a  sufficient  excuM 
kad  be  ttmidmmtA  om  dw  jwti  mt  long  as  it  was  light- 

Jbck  had  m»  ifiScalty  id  ftiiHag  die  fia^gUwcpaia,  -mhidh  was  «1- 
fcaiif  tfewagh  the  pMMg^aaidae  larger  vkible  Troai  the  deck.  She 
m  aaamimg  te  die  wadliwani  and  westward,  under  eat; 
craft  tiiat  was  in  no  hurry.  This  fact  was  ptmnmir^ 
■Hlaagr.  The  latter  aeemed  «ieH«L  aod  he 
i^Hei;  joat  M  if  ne  difficult j  muI  ever  occur- 
red between  faim  aad  the  atewardTa  aasistant. 

'  Very  weil,  JaA !  bravo.  Jack  I — dow  take  a  good  look  for  boats  ; 
joaH  IttTe  li|^t  eaaajgh  fer  that  this  half  hour,"  cried  the  captain. 
*If  aajare  oat,  jnm'B  iod  dien  pulling  down  the  channel,  or  majbe 
dwy  *0  tij  to  diotteo  die  cat,  br  attempting  to  pull  athwart  the  reef. 
Take  a  goad  aad  steady  look  for  them,  my  roan." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir;  1 11  do  an  I  can  with  naked  eyes,"  answered  Jack, 
**  but  I  could  do  better,  sir,  if  they  would  only  send  me  up  a  glass  by 
dieae  here  ligiial-halyanis.     With  a  glass,  a  fellow  might  speak  with 

Spike  aeened  struck  with  the  truth  of  this  suggestion ;  and  lie 
aoao  seat  a  glass  aloft  by  the  signal-halyards.  Thus  provided.  Jack 
deaoended  as  low  as  the  cross-trees,  where  he  took  his  seat,  and  be- 
gan a  surrey  at  his  leisure.  While  thus  employed,  the  brig  was  se- 
cured for  the  night,  her  decks  were  cleared,  and  the  people  were 
ordered  to  get  their  suppers,  previously  to  setting  an  anchor-watch, 
and  tuming-in  for  the  night.  No  one  heeded  the  movements  of  Tier, 
with  the  exception  of  Josh  and  Simon,  for  Spike  had  gone  into  hii 
own  state-room.  Those  two  worthies  were  still  in  the  galley,  con- 
versing on  the  subject  of  Jack's  recent  communications,  and  ever  and 
anon  one  of  them  would  stick  his  head  out  of  the  door  and  look  aloft, 
withdrawing  it,  and  shaking  it  significantly,  as  soon  as  his  observa- 
tions were  ended. 

.\8  for  Tier,  he  was  seated  quite  at  his  ease;  and  having  sliiag 
his  glass  to  one  of  the  shrouds,  in  a  way  to  admit  of  its  being  turned 
as  on  a  pivot,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  observing  accurately,  and 
at  his  leisure.  The  first  thing  Jack  did,  was  to  examine  the  channel 
very  closely,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  boats  were  in  it ;  after 
which  he  turned  the  glass  with  great  eagerness  towards  the  reef,  in 
the  almost  hopeless  office  of  ascertaining  something  concerning  .Mul- 
ford.  In  point  of  fact,  the  brig  had  anchored  quite  three  leagues 
from  the  solitary  rock  of  the  deserted  mate,  and,  favoured  as  he  was 
by  his  elevation.  Jack  could  hardly  expect  to  discern  so  small  and 
low  an  object  as  that  rock  at  so  great  a  distance.  Nevertheless,  the 
i.glass  was  much  better  than  common.  It  liad  been  a  present  to  Spike 
'  from  one  who  was  careful  in  his  selections  of  such  objects,  and  who 
had  accidentally  been  under  a  serious  obligation  to  the  captain. 
Knowing  the  importance  of  a  good  look,  as  regards  the  boats. 
Spike  had  brought  this  particular  instrument,  of  which,  in  common, 
he  was  very  chary,  from  his  own  state-room,  and  sent  it  aloft,  in 
order  that  Jack  might  have  every  available  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing his  liicts.  It  was  this  glass,  then,  which  was  the  means  of  tlie 
imptirtant  discoveries  the  little  fellow,  who  was  thus  perched  on 
the  fore-topmast  cross-trees  of  the  Swash,  did  actually  succeed  in 
making. 
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Jack  actually  stsncd,  when  he  first  ucertaiBed  how  distinctly  and 
near  the  glass  he  was  using  brought  dictBnt  objects.  The  gulls  that 
suited  across  its  disk,  though  a  league  ofT,  appearvd  as  if  iibt— <^fa 
to  be  touched  by  the  hand,  and  even  their  featliers  gave  out  not  afl^ 
their  hues,  but  their  forms.  Thug,  too,  was  it  with  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  of  whic)i  the  little  waves  that  agitated  the  water  of  the  reef 
might  be  seen  tossing  up  and  down,  at  more  than  twice  the  range  of 
the  Pouglikeepsie's  heaviest  gun.  Naked  rocks,  low  and  subdued  as 
they  were  in  colour,  too,  were  to  be  noted,  scattered  up  and  down  in 
the  panorama.  At  length  Tier  fancied  his  glass  covered  a  field  that 
he  recognized.  It  was  distant,  but  might  be  seen  from  his  present 
elevation.  A  second  look  satisfied  him  he  was  right ;  and  he  next 
clearly  traced  the  last  channel  in  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  Spike,  or  that  in  which  the  boat  had  been  taken.  Fol- 
lowing it  along,  by  slowly  moving  the  glass,  he  actually  hit  the  ruck 
on  which  Mulford  had  been  deserted.  It  was  peculiar  in  shape,  size, 
and  elevation  above  the  water,  and  connected  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  channel,  which  was  easily  enough  seen  by  the  colour  of  the 
water,  and  more  easily  from  his  height  than  if  he  bad  been  in  it,  he 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  little  fellow's  heart  beat  quick  as  he 
made  the  glass  move  slowly  over  its  surface,  anxiously  searching  for 
the  form  of  the  mate.  It  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  second,  and  a  more 
careful  sweep  of  the  glass,  made  it  certain  that  the  rock  was  de- 
serted. 

Although  a  little  reflection  cnight  have  satisfied  any  one  Mulford 
was  not  to  be  sought  in  that  particular  spot,  so  long  after  he  hod 
been  lefl  there.  Jack  Tier  felt  grievously  disappointed  when  he  was 
first  made  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  A  minute 
later  he  began  to  reason  on  the  matter,  and  he  felt  more  encouraged. 
The  rock  on  which  the  mate  had  been  abandoned  was  smooth,  and 
could  not  hold  any  fresh  water  that  might  have  been  left  by  the  late 
showers.  Jack  also  remembered  that  it  had  neither  sea-weed  nor 
sheli-fish.  In  short,  the  utmost  malice  of  Spike  could  not  have  se- 
lected, for  the  immolation  of  his  victim,  a  more  suitable  place.  Now 
Tier  bad  heard  Harry's  explanation  to  Uose,  touching  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  waded  and  swam  about  the  reef  that  very  morning,  and 
it  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  the  young  man  had  too  much  energy 
and  spirit  to  remain  helpless  and  inactive  to  perish  on  a  naked  rock, 
when  there  might  be  a  posfibility  of  at  least  prolonging  existence,  if 
not  saving  it.  This  induced  the  steward  to  turn  the  glass  slowly  over 
the  water,  and  along  all  the  ranges  of  visible  rock  that  he  could  find 
in  that  vicinity.  P'or  a  long  time  the  search  was  useless,  the  distance 
rendering  such  an  examination  not  only  difficult  but  painful.  At 
length  Jack,  about  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  took  one  sweep 
with  the  glass  nearer  to  the  brig,  as  much  to  obtain  a  genera!  idea  of 
the  boat-channels  of  the  reef,  as  in  any  hope  of  finding  Mulforil,  when 
an  object  moving  in  the  water  came  within  the  field  of  the  glass,  lie 
saw  it  but  for  an  instant,  as  the  glass  swept  slowly  past,  but  it  struck 
him  it  was  something  that  had  life,  and  was  in  motion.  Carefully 
going  over  the  same  ground  again,  after  a  lung  search,  he  again 
found  what  he  so  anxiously  sought.  A  good  look  satisfied  him  that 
he  was  right-  It  was  certainly  a  man  wading  along  the  shallow  water 
of  the  reef,  immersed  to  his  waist — and  it  must  be  Mulford. 
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So  excited  wa«  Jack  Tier  by  this  discovery  that  he  trembled  liiie 
a  leaf.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed  before  he  could  again  use  the  glass; 
and  when  he  did,  a  long  and  anxious  search  was  necessary  before  so 
small  an  object  could  be  once  more  found.  Find  it  he  did,  however, 
aiid  then  he  got  its  range  by  the  vessel,  in  a  way  to  make  sure  of  it. 
Yes,  it  was  a  man,  and  it  was  Mulford. 

Circumstances  conspired  to  aid  Jack  in  the  investigation  that  suc- 
ceeded. The  sun  was  near  getting,  but  a  stream  of  golden  light 
gleamed  over  the  waters,  particularly  illuminating  the  portion  which 
came  within  the  field  of  the  glass.  Then  Harry,  in  his  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  rock,  and  to  get  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  main 
channel,  where  his  chances  of  being  seen  and  rescued  would  be  ten- 
fold what  they  were  on  his  rock,  had  moved  south,  by  following  the 
naked  reef  and  the  shallow  places,  and  was  actually  mure  than  a 
league  nearer  to  the  brig  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  remained 
stationary.  There  had  been  hours  in  which  to  n)ake  this  change,  and 
the  young  man  had  probably  improved  them  to  the  utmost. 

Jack  watched  the  form  that  was  wading  slowly  along  with  an  in- 
terest he  had  never  before  felt  in  the  movements  of  any  human  being. 
Whether  Mulford  saw  the  brig  or  not,  it  was  difficult  to  say.  She 
was  quite  two  leagues  from  him,  and,  now  that  her  sails  were  furled, 
she  offered  but  little  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  at  that  distance.  At  first. 
Jack  thought  the  young  man  was  actually  endeavouring  to  get  nearer 
to  her,  though  it  must  have  been  a  forlorn  hope  that  should  again 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  Spike.  It  was,  however,  s  more  probable 
conjecture  that  the  young  man  was  endeavouring  to  reach  the  margin 
of  the  passage,  where  a  good  deal  of  rock  was  above  water,  and  near 
to  which  he  had  already  managed  to  reach.  At  one  time  Jack  saw 
that  the  mate  was  obliged  to  swim,  and  he  actually  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  time.  His  form,  however,  reappeared,  and  then  it  slowly 
emerged  from  the  water,  and  stood  erect  on  a  bare  rock  of  some  ex- 
tent. Jack  breathed  freer  at  this;  for  Mulford  was  now  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  channel,  and  might  be  easily  reached  by  the  boat, 
should  he  prevail  on  Josh  or  Simon  to  attempt  the  rescue. 

At  first,  Jack  Tier  fancied  that  Mulford  had  knelt  to  return  thanks 
on  his  arrival  at  a  place  of  comparative  safety ;  but  a  second  look 
satisfied  him  that  Harry  was  drinking  from  one  of  the  little  pools 
of  fresh  water  left  by  the  late  shower.  When  he  rose  from  drinking, 
the  young  man  walked  about  the  place,  occasionally  stooping,  sign* 
that  be  was  picking  up  shell-fish  for  his  supper.  Suddenly,  Mulford 
darted  forward,  and  passed  beyond  the  field  of  the  glass.  When  Jack 
found  him  again,  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  a  small  turtle,  using 
his  knife  on  the  animal  immediately  after.  Had  Jack  been  in  danger 
of  starvation  himself,  and  found  a  source  of  food  as  ample  and  aji 
grateful  as  this,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  delighted.  The 
light  now  began  to  wane  perceptibly,  still  Harry's  movements  could 
be  discerned.  The  turtle  was  killed  and  dressed,  sufficiently  at  least 
for  the  mate's  purposes,  and  the  latter  was  seen  collecting  sea-weed, 
and  bits  of  plank,  boards,  and  sticks  of  wood,  of  which  more  or  less 
in  drifting  past  had  lodged  upon  the  rocks.  "  Is  it  possible,"  iltought 
Jack,  "  that  he  is  so  werry  partic'lar  he  can't  cat  his  turtle  raw  ! 
Will  he,  indeed,  venture  to  light  a  fire,  or  has  he  the  means?"  Mul- 
ifU  was  so  particuliur,  however,  he  did  venture  to  light  a  fire,  and  he 
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had  the  means.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  age  of  matches, — ^not  in 
a  connubial,  though  in  an  inflammatory  sense, — and  the  mate  had  a 
small  stock  in  a  tight  box  that  he  habitually  carried  on  his  person.  Tier 
saw  him  at  work  over  a  little  pile  he  had  made  for  a  long  time,  the 
beams  of  day  departing  now  so  fast  as  to  make  him  fearful  he  should 
goon  lose  his  object  in  the  increasing  obscurity  of  twilight.  Suddenly 
a  light  gleamed,  and  the  pile  sent  forth  a  clear  flame.  Mulford  went 
to  and  fro,  collecting  materials  to  feed  his  Are,  and  was  soon  busied 
in  cooking  bis  turtle.  All  this  Tier  saw  and  understood,  the  light  of 
the  flames  coming  in  proper  time  to  supply  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
departure  of  that  of  day. 

In  a  minute  Tier  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  fire  that  Mulford 
had  lighted  on  his  low  and  insulated  domains  with  the  naked  eye.  It 
gleamed  brightly  in  that  solitary  place  ;  and  the  steward  was  much 
afraid  it  would  be  seen  by  some  one  on  deck,  get  to  be  reported  to 
Spike,  and  lead  to  Harry's  destruction  afler  all.  The  mate  appeared 
to  be  insensible  to  his  danger,  however,  occasionally  casting  piles  of 
dry  sea-weed  on  his  fire,  in  a  way  to  cause  the  flames  to  flash  up,  as 
if  kindled  anew  by  gunpowder.  It  now  occurred  to  Tier  that  the 
young  man  had  a  double  object  in  lighting  this  fire,  which  would  an- 
swer not  only  the  purposes  of  his  cookery,  but  as  a  signal  of  distress 
to  any  thing  passing  near.  The  sloop-of-war,  though  more  distant 
than  the  brig,  was  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  she  might  possibly  yet 
send  relief.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Jack  was  started  by 
a  sudden  hail  from  below.  It  was  in  Spike's  voice,  and  came  up  to 
him  short  and  quick. 

"  Fore-topmast  cross-trees  there !  What  are  ye  about  ail  this 
time.  Master  Jack  Tier,  in  them  fore-topmast  cross-trees,  I  say  ?  de- 
manded Spike. 

"  Keeping  a  look-out  for  boats  from  the  sloop-of-war,  as  you  bade 
me,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  coolly. 

"  D'ye  see  any,  my  roan  ?  Is  the  water  clear,  ahead  of  us,  or 
not  ?'• 

"  It 's  getting  to  be  so  dark,  sir,  I  can  see  no  longer.  While  there 
was  day-light,  no  boat  was  to  be  seen." 

"  Come  down,  man — come  down ;  I  've  business  for  you  below. 
The  sloop  is  far  enough  to  the  nor'ard,  and  we  shall  neither  see 
nor  hear  from  her  to-night.     Come  down.  I  say,  Jack — come  down." 

Jack  obeyed,  and  securing  the  glass,  he  began  to  descend  the  rig- 
ging. He  was  soon  as  low  as  the  top,  when  he  paused  a  moment  to 
take  another  look.  The  fire  was  still  visible,  shining  like  a  torch  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  casting  its  beams  abroad  like  "a  good  deed  in 
a  naughty  world."  Jack  was  sorry  to  see  it,  though  he  once  more 
took  its  bearing  from  the  brig,  in  order  that  he  might  know  where  to 
find  the  spot,  in  the  event  of  a  search  for  it.  When  on  the  stretcher 
of  the  fore-rigging,  Jack  slopped,  and  again  looked  for  the  beacon.  It 
had  disappeared,  having  sunk  below  the  circular  formation  of  the 
earth.  liy  ascending  two  or  three  ratlins,  it  came  into  view,  and  by 
going  down  as  low  as  the  stretcher  again,  it  disappeared.  Trusting 
that  no  one,  at  that  hour,  would  have  occasion  to  go  aloft,  Jack  now 
dccended  to  the  deck,  and  went  nft  with  the  spy-glass. 

Spike  and  tlie  Senor  Montcfalderon  were  under  the  coach-house, 
no  one  else  appearing  on  any  part  of  the  quarter-deck.     The  people 
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were  eating  their  suppers,  and  Josh  and  Simon  were  busy  in  the  gal- 
ley. As  for  the  females,  they  chose  to  remain  in  their  own  cabin, 
where  Spike  was  well  pleased  to  leave  them. 

"  Come  this  way,  Jack,"  said  the  captain,  in  bis  best-humoured  tone 
of  voice;  "  I  've  a  word  to  say  to  you.  Put  the  glass  in  at  my  state- 
room window,  and  come  hither." 

Tier  did  as  ordered. 

**  So  you  can  make  out  no  boats  to  the  nor'ard,  bo,  Jadk?  flMH^p 
to  be  seen  thereaway." 

"  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  boat,  sir." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  daresay  there  's  plenty  of  water,  and  some  rock.  The 
Florida  Ueef  has  no  scarcity  of  either,  to  them  that  knows  where  to 
look  for  one,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the  other.  Hark  'e,  Jack;  so  you 
got  the  schooner  under  way  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  undertook 
to  beat  her  up  to  Key  West,  when  she  fancied  herself  a  turtle,  and 
over  she  went  with  you, — is  that  it,  ray  man  P** 

"  Tlic  schooner  turned  turtle  with  us,  sure  enough,  sir ;  and  we  all 
came  near  drowning  on  her  bottom." 

"  No  sharks  in  that  latitude  and  longitude,  eh.  Jack?" 

"  Plenty  on  'cm,  sir;  and  I  thought  they  would  have  got  us  all,  at 
one  time.  More  than  twenty  set  of  fins  were  in  sight  at  once,  for 
several  hours." 

"  You  could  hardly  have  supplied  the  gentlemen  with  a  leg,  or  an 
arm,  each.  But  where  was  the  boat  all  this  time, — ^you  had  the  light- 
house boat  in  tow,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  She  had  been  in  tow,  sir ;  but  Madame  Dudd  talked  so  mudi  dic- 
tionary to  tlie  painter,  that  it  got  adrift." 

"  Yet  I  found  you  all  in  it." 

"  Very  true,  sir.  Mr.  Mulford  swam  quite  a  mile  to  reach  the 
rocks,  and  found  the  boat  aground  on  one  on  'em.  As  soon  as  he  got 
the  boat,  he  made  sail,  and  came  and  took  us  otF.  We  bad  reason  to 
thank  God  he  could  do  so." 

Spike  looked  dark  and  thoughtful.  He  muttered  the  words  "  swam," 
and  "  rocks,"  but  was  loo  cautious  to  allow  any  expression  to  escape 
him,  that  might  betray  to  the  Mexican  officer  that  which  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  He  was  silent,  however,  for  quite  a  minute,  and 
Jack  saw  llmt  he  had  awakened  a  dangerous  source  of  distrust  in  tlie 
captain's  breast. 

"  Well,  Jat:k,"  resumed  Spike,  after  the  pause,  "  can  you  tell  u» 
anything  of  the  doubloons.  I  nat'rally  expected  to  find  them  in  the 
boat,  but  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  You  scarcely  pumped  the 
schooner  out,  without  overhauling  her  lockers,  and  falling  in  with 
them  doubloons  ?  " 

"  We  found  them,  sure  enougb,  and  had  them  ashore  with  us,  in  the 
tent,  down  to  the  moment  when  we  sailed." 

"  When  you  look  them  off  to  the  schooner,  eh  ?  My  life  for  it,  the 
gold  was  not  forgotten." 

"It  was  not,  sure  enough,  sir;  but  we  took  it  off  with  us  lo 
schooner,  and  it  went  down  in  her  when  she  finally  sunk." 

Another  pause,  during  which  Sefior  Monlefalderon  and  Captain 
Spike  looked  significantly  at  each  other. 

"Do  you  think,  Jack,  you  could  find  the  spot  where  the  schoooer 
went  down?" 
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"  I  could  come  pretty  near  it,  sir,  tliougli  not  on  the  very  spot  it- 
eeir.     Water  leaves  no  mark  over  the  grave  of  a  sunken  ship." 

"  If  you  can  take  us  within  a  reasonable  distance,  we  might  find 
it  by  sweeping  for  it.  Them  doubloons  are  worth  some  trouble ; 
and  their  recovery  would  be  belter  than  a  long  v'y'ge  to  us,  any  day." 
"They  would,  indeed,  Don  Estaban,"  observed  the  Mexican;  "and 
my  poor  country  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  heavy  losses.  If  Sefior 
Jack  Tier  can  find  the  wreck,  and  we  regain  the  money,  ten  of  thoae 
doubloons  shall  be  his  reward,  though  L  take  them  from  my  own 
thar«,  much  diminished  as  it  will  be." 

"  You  hear.  Jack, — here  is  a  chance  to  make  your  fortune  I     You 

■y  joa  aailed  with  me  in  old  times, — and  old  times  were  good  times 

with  this  brig,  though  times  has  changed ;  but  if  you  sailed  with  me 

in  old  times,  you  must  remember  that  whatever  the  Swash  touched 

.  che  turned  to  gold." 

I  "  I  hope  you  don't  doubt,  Captain  Spike,  my  having  sailed  in  the 
brig,  not  only  in  old  times,  but  in  her  best  times?" 

Jack  seemed  hurt  as  he  put  this  question,  and  Spike  appeared  in 
doubt.  The  latter  gazed  at  the  little,  rotund,  queer-looking  figure 
before  him,  as  if  endeavouring  to  recognize  him ;  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  like  one  who  endeavoured  to 
recall  past  objects,  by  excluding  those  that  are  present. 

*^  Yoa  will  then  shew  us  the  spot  where  my  unfortunate  schooner 
(lid  sink,  Selior  Jack  Tier  ?  "  put  in  the  Mexican. 

•*  With  all  my  heart,  sefior,  if  it  is  to  be  found.  I  tliink  I  could 
take  you  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  place,  though  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  sharks,  and  the  fear  of  drowning,  will  keep  a  fellow  from 
having  a  very  bright  look-out  for  such  a  matter." 

"  In  what  water  do  you  suppose  the  craft  to  lie.  Jack  ?  "  demanded 
L  the  captain. 

}  "  You  know  as  much  of  that  as  I  do  myself,  sir.  She  went  down 
about  a  cable's  length  from  the  reef,  towards  which  she  was  a  settin' 
at  the  time;  and  had  she  kept  afloat  an  hour  longer,  she  might  have 
grounded  on  the  rocks." 

"  She  's  better  where  she  is,  if  we  can  only  find  her  by  sweeping. 
On  the  rocks  we  could  do  nothing  with  her  but  break  her  u[),  and 
ten  to  one  the  doubloons  would  be  lost.  By  the  way.  Jack,  do  you 
liappcn  to  know  where  that  scoundrel  of  a  mate  of  mine  stowed  tlie 
money  ?  " 

"  When  we  left  the  island,  I  carried  it  down  to  the  boat  myself, — and 
a  good  \i(\  I  had  of  it.  As  sure  as  you  are  there,  scnor,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  it  on  a  shoulder.  When  it  came  out  of  the  boat,  Mr.  Mullord 
carried  it  below,  and  I  heard  him  tell  Miss  Hose,  a'terwards,  that  he 
had  thrown  it  into  a  bread-locker." 

"  Where  we  shall  find  it,  Don  Wan,  notwithstanding  all  this  veer- 
ing and  hauling.     The  old  brig  has  luck,  when  doubloons  are  in  ques- 
^D,  and  ever  has  had  since  I  've  commanded  her.     Jack,  we  shall 
l>s«e  to  call  on  the  cook  and  stewards  for  an  anchor  watch  to-night. 
The  people   are  a  good  deal  lagged  with  boxing  about  this  reef  so 
Bach,  and  I  shall  want  'em  all  as  fresh  to-morrow  as  they  can  be  got. 
Vou  idlers  had  better  lake  the  middle  watches,  which  will  give  the 
toiecasile  chaps  longer  naps." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  we  '11  manage  that  for  em.  Josh  and  Simon  can  go 
on  at  twelve,  and  I  shall  take  the  watch  at  two,  which  will  give  the 
men  all  the  rest  they  want,  as  I  can  hold  out  for  Tour  hours  full. 
I  'm  as  good  lor  an  anchor-watch  as  any  man  in  the  brig,  Captain 
Spike." 

"  That  you  are,  Jack,  and  better  than  gome  on  'em.  Take  you  all 
round,  and  round  it  h,  you're  a  rum  'un,  my  lad, — the  queerest  little 
jigger  that  ever  lay  out  on  a  royal  yard." 

Jack  might  have  been  a  little  offended  at  Spike's  compliments,  but 
he  was  certainly  not  sorry  to  find  him  go  good-natured,  after  all  that  had 
passed.  He  now  left  the  captain  and  his  Mexican  companion,  seem- 
ingly in  close  conference  together,  while  he  went  below  himself,  and 
dropped  as  naturally  into  the  routine  of  his  duty,  as  if  he  had  never 
left  tlie  brig.  In  the  cabin  he  found  the  femaleg,  of  course,  Rom 
scarce  raising  her  face  from  the  shawl  which  lay  on  the  bed  of  her 
own  berth.  Jack  busied  himself  in  a  locker  near  this  berth,  until  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  touch  Rose,  unseen  by  her  aunt  or  Biddy. 
The  poor  heart- stricken  girl  raised  her  face,  from  which  all  the  colour 
had  departed,  and  looked  almost  vacantly  at  Jack,  as  if  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation. Hope  is  truly,  by  a  most  benevolenf  provision  of  Provi- 
dence, one  of  the  very  last  blessings  to  abandon  us.  It  is  probable 
that  wc  are  thus  gifted,  in  order  to  encourage  us  to  rely  on  the  great 
atonement  till  the  last  moment,  since,  without  this  natural  endow- 
ment to  cling  to  hope,  despair  might  well  be  the  fate  of  millions,  who, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  reap  tlie  benefit  of  that  act  of  divine  mercy 
It  would  hardly  do  to  say  that  anything  like  hope  was  blended  with 
the  look  Rose  now  cast  on  Jack,  but  it  wag  anxious  and  inquir- 
ing- 

The  steward  bent  his  head  to  the  locker,  bringing  his  face  quite 
near  to  that  of  Rose,  and  whispered, — "  There  is  hope,  Mias  Ko<e  i 
but  do  not  betray  me." 

These  were  blessed  words  for  our  heroine  to  hear,  and  they  pro- 
duced an  immcdiflte  and  great  revolution  in  her  feelings.  Command- 
ing herself,  however,  she  looked  her  questions,  instead  of  truttiag 
even  to  a  whisper.  Jack  did  not  say  any  more  just  then,  but,  shortly 
after,  he  called  Hose,  whose  eyes  were  now  never  off  him,  into  the 
main  cabin,  which  was  empty.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  sleep  in 
an  airy  state-room  on  deck,  that  Senor  Montefalderon,  indeed,  had 
given  up  the  use  of  this  cabin,  in  a  great  measure,  seldom  appearing 
in  it,  except  at  meals,  having  taken  possession  of  the  deserted  apart- 
ment of  Mulford.  Josh  was  in  the  galley,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  time,  and  Rose  and  Jack  had  no  one  to  disturb  their  con- 
ference. 

"  He  is  safe,  Miss  Rose, — God  be  praised  I "  whispered  Jack. 
"  Safe  for  the  present,  at  least ;  with  food  and  water,  and  6re  lo  keep 
him  warm  at  night." 

It  was  impossible  for  Rose  not  to  understand  to  whom  there  wm 
allusion,  though  her  head  became  di^zy  under  the  painful  confusion 
that  prevailed  in  it.  She  pressed  her  temples  with  both  hands,  and 
asked  a  thousand  questions  with  her  eyes.  Jack  considerately  handed 
her  a  glass  of  water  before  he  proceeded.  As  soon  as  be  found  her  a 
little  more  composed,  he  related  the  facts  connected  with  hia  dboo- 
-"ty  of  Mulfortl,  precisely  as  they  had  occurred. 
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"  He  is  now  on  a  large  rock, — a  little  islund,  indeed, — where  he  is 
•afe  from  the  ocean,  unless  it  comes  on  to  blow  a  hurricane,"  con- 
cluded Jack;  "has  fresh  water  and  fresh  turtle  in  the  bargain.  A 
luan  might  live  a  month  on  one  such  turtle  as  I  saw  Mr.  Muiford  cut- 
ting up  this  evening." 

"Is  there  no  way  of  rescuing  him  from  the  situation  you  have 
mentioned.  Jack  ?  In  a  year  or  two  I  shall  be  my  own  mistress,  and 
have  money  to  do  as  I  please  with;  put  me  only  in  the  way  of  taking 
Mr.  Multbrd  from  that  rock,  and  I  will  share  all  I  am  worth  on  earth 
with  you,  dear  Jack." 

'•  Ay,  so  it  is  with  tlie  whole  sex,"  muttered  Tier;  "let  them  only 
ooce  give  up  their  atlectious  to  a  man,  and  he  becomes  dearer  to  them 
tlian  pearls  and  rubies  '  But  you  know  me.  Miss  Rose,  and  know 
ifhy  and  /lom  well  I  would  sarve  you.  My  story  and  my  feelin's  are 
as  much  your  secret,  as  your  story  and  your  feelin's  is  mine.  We 
tlinil  pull  together,  if  we  don't  pull  so  very  strong.  Now,  hearken  to 
me.  Miss  Hose,  and  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret  of  my  plan  to  help 
Mr.  Muiford  make  a  launch." 

Jock  Tier  communicated  to  his  companion  his  whole  project  for  the 
night.     Spike  had,  (S{  his  own  accord,  given  to  him  and  his  two  asso- 
ciate*, Simon  and  Josh,  the  care  of  the   brig  between  midnight  and 
morning.     If  he  could  prevail  on  either  of  these  men  to  accompany 
him,  it  was   his  intention   to  take   the   light-house  coat,  which  was 
tiding  by  its  painter  astern  of  the  brig,  and  proceed  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  the  «pot  whither  Muiford  had  found  his  way.     By  his  calcu- 
Utions,  if  the  wind  stood  as  it  then  was,  little  more  than  an  hour 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  the  rock,  and  about  as  much  more  to  re- 
turn.    Should  the  breeze  lull,  of  which  there  was  no  great  danger, 
iince  (be  easterly  trades  were  again  blowing,  Jack  thuuglu  he  and 
Josb  might  go  over  the  distance  with  the  oars  in  about  doubl9  the  time. 
Should  both  Josh  and  Simon  refuse  to  accompany  him,  he  thought  he 
iliould  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  mate  alone,  did   the  wind  stand, 
tnuiing  to  Mulford's  assistance,  should  he  need  it,  in  getting  back  to 
Uebrig. 

"Vou  surely  would  not  come  back  here  with  Harry,  did  you  once 
gtthim  safe  from  off  that  rock,"  exclaimed  Rose. 

"Why,  you  know  how  it  is  with  me,  .Miss  Rose,"  answered  Jack. 
"J/y  business  is  here,  on  board  the  Swash,  and  I  must  attend  to  it. 
Kothiiig  shall  tempt  me  to  give  up  the  brig  so  long  as  she  flouts,  and 
un«in  folk  float  in  her,  unless  it  might  be  some  such  matter  as  that 
*luch  happened  on  the  bit  of  an  island  at  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Ah  ! 
Iw '»  a  wiltian  !  But  if  I  do  come  back,  it  will  be  only  to  get  into  ray 
■on  proper  berth  ag'in,  and  not  to  bring  Mr.  Muiford  into  the  lion's 
)i«s.  He  will  only  have  to  put  me  back  on  board  the  Molly  here, 
*lien  he  can  make  the  best  of  his  own  way  to  Key  West.  Half  an 
bour  would  place  him  out  of  harm's  way  ;  especially  as  I  happen  to 
Uuw  the  course  Spike  means  to  steer  in  the  morning." 

"1  will  go  with  you,  Jack,"  said  Ruse,  mildly,  but  with  great  Brm- 
utat. 

"Yuu,  Miss  Rose  I  But  why  should  I  shew  surprise?  It 's  like 
ill  ihe  sex,  when  tliey  have  given  away  their  uflectiuns.  Yes,  woman 
*iU  be  H'onian,  put  her  on  a  naked  rock,  or  put  her  in  silks  and  satins 
>n  \ki  parlour  at  homo.     Huw  different  is  it  with  men  1     They  doto 
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for  a  little  while,  and  turn  to  a  new  face.     It  must  be  said,  men's 
willains !  " 

"  Not  >Tuirord,  Jack, — do,  not  Harry  Mulford !  A  truer  or  a  nobler 
heart  never  beat  in  a  human  breast ;  and  you  and  I  will  drown  toge- 
ther, rather  than  he  should  not  be  taken  from  that  rock." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,"  answered  Jack,  a  little  thoughtfully. 
"  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  you  should  quit  the  brig  altogether. 
Spike  is  getting  desperate,  and  you  will  be  safer  with  the  young  mate 
than  with  so  gpreat  an  old  willain.  Yes,  you  shall  go  with  rae,  Miu 
Rose;  and  if  Josh  and  Simon  both  refuse,  we  will  go  alone." 

"  With  you.  Jack,  but  not  with  Mr.  Mulford.  I  cannot  desert  my 
aunt,  nor  can  I  quit  the  Swash  alone  in  company  with  her  mate.  As 
for  Spike,  I  despise  him  too  much  to  fear  him.  He  must  soon  go 
into  port  somewhere,  and  at  the  first  place  where  he  touches  we 
shall  quit  him.  He  dare  not  detain  us, — nay,  he  canmot, — and  I  do 
not  fear  him.  We  shall  save  Harry,  but  I  shall  remain  with  mj 
aunt." 

"  We  'II  see.  Miss  Rose,  we  'II  see,"  said  Tier  smiling.  "  Perhaps 
a  handsome  young  man,  like  Mr.  Mulford,  will  have  better  luck  in 
persuading  you  than  an  old  fellow  like  me.  If  he  should  fail,  'twill  be 
his  own  fault." 

So  thought  Jack  Tier,  judging  of  women  as  he  had  found  them; 
but  so  did  not  think  Rose  Budd.  The  conversation  ended  here,  how- 
ever, each  keeping  in  view  its  purport,  and  the  serious  businesi  tial 
was  before  them. 

The  duty  of  the  vessel  went  on  as  usual.  The  night  promised  to 
be  clouded,  but  not  very  dark,  as  there  was  a  moon.  When  Spike 
ordered  the  anchor-watches,  he  had  great  care  to  spare  his  crew  ai 
much  as  nossihie,  for  the  next  day  was  likely  to  be  one  of  great  toil 
to  them.  He  intended  to  get  the  schooner  up  again,  if  possible; 
and  though  he  might  not  actually  pump  her  out  so  as  to  cause  her  to 
float,  enough  water  was  to  be  removed  to  enable  hiro  to  get  at  the 
doubloons.  The  situation  of  the  bread-locker  was  known,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cabin  was  sufficiently  freed  from  water  to  enable  one  to  move 
about  in  it.  Spike  did  not  doubt  his  being  able  to  get  at  the  gold. 
With  his  resources  and  ingenuity,  the  matter  in  his  own  mind  was  re- 
duced to  one  of  toil  and  time.  £ight-and-forty  hours,  and  some  hard 
labour,  he  doubted  not  would  effect  all  he  cared  for. 

In  setting  the  anchor- watches  for  the  night,  therefore,  Stephen 
Spike  bethought  him  as  much  of  the  morrow  as  oi'  the  present  mo- 
ment. Don  Juan  offered  to  remain  on  deck  until  midnight,  and  as  be 
was  as  capable  of  giving  an  alarm  as  any  one  else,  the  offer  wu  ac- 
cepted. Josh  and  Simon  were  to  succeed  the  Mexican,  and  to  hold 
the  look-out  for  two  hours,  when  Jack  was  to  relieve  them,  and  to 
continue  on  deck  until  light  returned,  when  he  was  to  give  tlie  cap- 
tain a  call.  This  arrangement  made,  Tier  turned  in  at  once,  desiring 
the  cook  to  call  him  half  an  hour  before  the  proper  {leriod  of  bis 
watch  commenced.  That  half  hour  Jack  intended  to  employ  in  exer- 
cising his  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  cither  ,losh  or  Simon 
to  be  of  his  party.  By  eight  o'clock  the  vessel  lay  in  a  prol'uund 
quiet,  Seiior  Montofalderon  pacing  the  qu;irter-dcck  alone,  while  lb* 
deep  breathing  of  Spike  was  to  be  heard  issuing  through  the  open 
window  of  his  state-room:  a  window  which,  it  may  be  well  to  say  le 
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the  uninitiated,  opened  in-board,  or  toward    the   deck,  and  not  out- 
board, or  toward  the  sea. 

For  four  solitary  hours  did  the  Mexican  pace  the  deck  of  the 
stranger,  resting  himself  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  only,  when 
wearied  with  walking.  Does  the  reader  fancy  that  a  man  so  situated 
had  not  plenty  of  occupation  for  his  thoughts?  Don  Juan  Montefal- 
deroo  was  a  soldier  and  a  gallant  cavalier,  and  love  of  country  had 
alone  induced  him  to  engage  in  his  [>resent  duties.  Not  that  pa- 
triotism which  looks  to  political  preference  through  a  popularity  pur- 
chased by  the  vulgar  acclamation  which  attends  success  in  arms,  even 
when  undeserved,  or  that  patriotism  which  induces  men  of  fallen 
characters  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  former  offences  by  the  shortest 
•nd  roost  reckless  mode,  or  that  patriotism  which  shouts,  "  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,"  regardless  alike  of  God  and  his  eternal  laws, 
that  are  never  to  be  forgotten  with  impunity;  but  the  patriotism 
bich  would  defend  his  home  and  fire-side,  his  altars  and  the  graves 
of  his  fathers,  from  the  ruthless  steps  of  the  invader.  We  shall  not 
relend  to  say  how  far  this  gentleman  entered  into  the  merits  of  the 
el  between  the  two  republics,  which  no  arts  of  European  jea- 
caa  ever  conceal  from  the  judgment  of  truth,  for,  with  him, 
matters  had  gone  beyond  the  point  when  men  feel  the  necessity  of 
reasoning,  and  when,  perhaps,  if  such  a  condition  of  the  mind  is  ever 
to  be  defended,  he  found  his  perfect  justification  in  feeling.  Ho  had 
travelled,  and  knew  life  by  observation,  and  not  through  traditions 
and  books.  He  had  never  believed,  therefore,  that  his  countrymen 
could  march  to  Washington,  or  even  to  the  Sabine;  but  he  had  hoped 
for  better  things  than  had  since  occurred.  The  warlike  qualities  of 
the  .Americans  of  the  North,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  cull  those  who 
term  themselves,  par  excellence,  Americans,  a  name  they  are  fated  to 
retain,  and  to  raise  high  on  the  scale  of  national  power  and  national 
preeminence,  unless  they  fall  by  their  own  hands,  had  taken  him  by 
turprite,  as  they  had  taken  all  but  those  who  knew  the  country  well, 
and  w'lio  understood  its  people.  Little  had  he  imagined  that  the  small 
widely-spread  body  of  regulars,  that  figured  in  the  blue-books,  alma- 
oac%,  and  army-registers  of  America,  as  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
men,  scattered  along  frontiers  of  a  thousand  leagues  in  extent,  could, 
■I  the  beck  of  the  government,  swell  into  legions  of  invaders,  men 
able  lo  carry  war  to  the  capitals  of  his  own  States,  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  doors,  and  formidable  alike  for  their  energy,  their  bravery, 
their  readiness  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  their  numbers.  He  saw  what 
If  perhaps  justly  called  the  boasting  of  the  American  character,  vin- 
dicated by  their  exploits;  and  marches,  conquests,  and  victories,  that, 
if  sober  truth  were  alone  to  cover  the  pages  of  history,  would  far  out- 
do in  real  labour  and  danger  the  boasted  passages  of  the  Alps,  under 
Napoleon,  and  the  exploits  that  succeeded  it. 
Uon  Juan  Montefalderon  was  a  grave  and  thoughtful  roan,  of  pure 
blood.  He  might  have  had  about  him  a  little  of  the  cxalta- 
of  the  Spanish  character ;  the  overflowings  of  a  generous  chivalry 
It  the  bottom  ;  and,  under  its  influence,  he  may  have  set  too  high  an 
tnimate  oo  Mexico  and  her  sons,  but  he  was  not  one  to  shut  his 
•yettoilic  truth.  He  saw  plainly  that  the  northern  neighbours  of 
"I*  country  were  a  race  formidable  and  enterprising,  and  that  of  all 
^  calumnies  that  bad  been  heaped  upon  them  by  rivalries  and 
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In  a  word,  tha 
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i  tbeae  did  be  brand  in   hia  walk, 
tbe  ■aniiifi  at  tbat  nd  and  kwdjr  watch.     \U 
,  he  oaaU  fied ;  akfcai^  as  avowed  foe  of  thii 
of  oan,  he  bad  his  priariylea,  bb  affectioo*,  aod 
r  of  right.    Whatefcr  awj  be  the  aaeriu  of  tbe  quarrel,  and  w 
are  not  rfiqioatd  to  deajr  that  oar  prorocatioa  bat  been  great,  a  seoi 
of  right  ■hoold  teach  every  man  that  what  maj  be  patriotic  in  ua 
American,  would  not  be  exmcHj  ibe  same  thing  in  a  Mexican ;  and 
and  that  we  ought  to  reelect  in  others  ccntimenta  that  are  so  much 
vaunted  among  ourselves.     Midnight  at  length  arrived,  and,  calling 
the  cook  and  steward,  the  unhappj  gentleman  was  relieved,  and  wentfl 
to  his  berth  to  dream,  io  sorrow,  over  tlie  same  pictures  of  national  V 
misrortuoes  on  which,  while  walking,  be  bad  brooded  io  such  deep 
melancholy. 

The  watch  oF  Josh  and  Simon  was  tranquil,  meeting  with  no  inter*, 
ruptiou  until  it  was  time  to  summon  Jack.     One  thing  these  men  hod'] 
done,  however,  that  was  of  some  moment  to  Tier,  under  a  pledge 
given  by  Josli,  and  which  had  been  taken  in  return  for  a  dollar 
hand.     They  had  mjinaged  to  haul  the  light-house  boat  alongside,     , 
from   its  position  astern,  and  this  so  noiselessly  as  not  to  give  tlie  ^ 
alarm  to  any  one.     There  it  lay,  when  Jack  appeared,  ready  at  the  f 
main-rigging  to  receive  him  at  any    moment  he  might   choose  to 
enter  it. 

A  few  minutes  after  Jack  appeared  on  deck.  Rose  and  Biddy  came 
stealthily  out  of  the  cabin,  the  latter  carrying  a  basket  filled  with 
bread  and  broken  meal,  and  not  wanting  in  sundry  little  delicacies, 
such  as  woman's  hands  prepare,  and,  in  this  instance,  woman's  ten- 
derness hud  provided.  "The  whole  party  met  at  the  galley,  a  placo 
so  far  removed  from  the  state-rooms  aft  as  to  be  out  of  ear-shot. 
Here  Jack  renewed  his  endeavours  to  persuade  either  Josli  or  Simon 
to  go  in  the  boat,  but  without  success.  The  negroes  had  talked  the 
matter  over  together  in  their  watch,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  enterprise  was  too  hazardous. 

"I  tell  you,  Jack,  you  doesn't   know  Capt'in   Spike  aa  well  as  I 
does,"    Josh    suid,   in    continuance    of  the    discourse.      "No,     you 
does  n't  know  him  at  all  as  well  as  I  does.     If  he  finds  out   that  any- 
body has  quit  dig  brig  dis  werry  night,  woful  will  come !     It  no  good 
to  try  to  run;  1  run  t'rce   time,  an'  Simon  here  run  twice.     What  J 
good  ii  all  do?     \Vc  got  cotclied,  and  here  wo  is,  just  as  fast  as  everJ 
1  knows  Captain  Spike,  and  doesn't  want  to  fiill  in  athwart  his  bawi 
any  more." 
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"  Y-e-8,  dat  my  judgment,  too,"  put  in  the  cook,     "  We  wishes  you 
well.  Jack,  and  we  wishes  Miss  Rose  well,  and  Mr.  Mulford  well,  but 
we  can't,  no  how,  run  ath'art  hawse,  as  Josh  says.     Dat  is  my  judg> 
Kmeoi,  too." 

H  "  Well,  if  yonr  minds  are  made  up  to  this,  my  darkies,  I  s'pose 
Hlhere  11  be  no  changing  them,"  said  Jack.  "At  all  ewcnts  you'll 
Hlend  us  a  hand,  by  answering  any  hail  that  may  come  from  aft,  in  my 
H watch,  and  in  keepin'  our  secret.  There's  another  thing  you  can  do 
^for  us,  which  may  be  of  sarvice.  Should  Captain  Spike  miss  the 
boat,  and  lay  any  trap  to  catch  us,  you  can  just  light  this  here  bit  of 
^lantern  and  hang  it  over  the  brig's  bows,  where  he'll  not  be  likely  to 
Hk«  it,  thai  we  may  know  matters  are  going  wrong,  and  give  the  craft 
Ha  wide  berth." 

H  "  Sarlain,"  said  Josh,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  affair,  go  far  a« 
"  good  wishes  for  its  success  were  concerned,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  a  most  salutary  care  of  his  own  back.  "Sartain;  we  do 
all  dat,  and  no  tank  asked.  It  no  great  matter  to  answer  a  hail,  or  to 
light  a  lantern  and  sling  him  over  dc  bows ;  and  if  Capt'in  Spike 
want  to  know  who  did  it,  let  him  Hnd  out." 

Here  both  negroes  laughed  heartily,  manifesting  so  little  care  to 
tuppress  their  mirth,  that  Rose  trembled  lest  their  noise  should 
awaken  Spike.  Accustomed  sounds,  however,  seldom  produce  this 
effect  on  the  ears  of  the  sleeper,  and  the  heavy  breathing  from  the 
(tate-room  succeeded  the  merriment  of  the  blacks,  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
tirr   ceased.     Jack   now   announced  his   readiness  to  depart.     Some 

I  little  care  and  management  were  necessary  to  get  into  the  boat  noise- 
lessly, more  especially  with  Biddy.  It  was  done,  however,  vvith  the 
assistance  of  the  blacks,  who  cast  off  the  painter,  when  Jack  gave 
the  boat  a  shove  to  clear  the  brig,  and  suffered  it  to  drift  astern 
for  a  considerable   distance  before  he  ventured   to  cast  loose  the 


"  I  know  Spike  well,"  said  Jack,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  from 
iKe  impatient  Rose  concerning  his  delay.  "  A  single  flap  of  that 
ari«ai>  nould  wake  him  up,  with  the  brig  anchored,  while  he  would 
»leep  tlirough  a  salute  of  heavy  guns  if  it  came  in  regular  course. 
Quick  ears  lias  old  Stephen,  and  it 's  best  to  humour  them.  In  a 
minute  more  we  '11  set  our  canvas  and  be  off." 

All  was  done  as  Jack  desired,  and  the  boat  got  away  from  the  brig 

anheard  and  undetected.     It  was  blowing  a  good  breeze,  and  Jack 

Tier  had  no  sooner  got  the  sail  on  the  boat,  than  away  it  started  at 

>  (peed  that  would  have  soon  distanced  Spike  in  his  yawl,  and  with 

III*  best  oarsmen.     The  main  point  was   to  keep  the  course,  though 

the  direction  of  the  wind  was  a  great  assistant.     By  keeping  the 

»rad  abeam.  Jack  thought  he  should  be  going  toward  the  rock  of 

"  rd.     In  one  hour,  or  even  in  less  time,  he  expected  to  reach  it, 

^    be  wa*  guided  by  time  in  his  calculations,  us  much  as  by  any 

*<»>«  criterion.     Previously  to   quitting  the  brig,  he  had  gone  up  a 

fr«  ratlins  of  the  fore-rigging  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  fire  on  Mul- 

W»rock,  but  the  light  was  no  longer  visible.     As  no  star  was  to  be 

•**«,  die  course  was  a  little  vague,  but  Jack  was  navigator  enough  to 

*dnji«nd  that  by  keeping  on  the  weather  side  of  the  channel  he 

'»»»»  tlic  right  road,  and  that  his  great  danger  of  missing  his  object 

«u  in  Over-running  it. 
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So  much  of  the  reef  was  above  water,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
steer  a  boat  along  its  margin.  The  darkness,  to  be  sore,  rendered  it 
a  little  uncertain  how  near  they  were  running  to  the  rocks  ;  but,  on 
the  whole.  Jack  assured  Rose  be  had  no  great  difficulty  in  getting 
along. 

"  These  trades  are  almost  as  good  as  compasses,"  he  said,  "  and  th« 
rocks  are  better,  if  we  can  keep  close  aboard  them  without  going  on 
to  them.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  distance  of  the  spot  we  seek  frnm 
the  brig,  but  I  judged  it  to  be  about  two  leagues,  as  I  looked  at  it 
from  aloft.  Now,  this  boat  will  travel  them  two  leagues  in  an  hour, 
with  this  breeze  and  in  smooth  water," 

"  I  wish  you  had  seen  tlie  fire  again  before  we  left  the  brig,"  said 
Hose,  too  anxious  for  the  result  not  to  feel  uneasiness  on  some  aC' 
count  or  other. 

"  The  mate  is  asleep,  and  the  fire  has  burnt  down  ;  that 's  the  ex- 
planation. Besides,  fuel  is  not  too  plenty  on  a  place  like  that  Mr, 
Mulfurd  iiiliabils  just  now.  As  we  get  near  the  spot  I  shall  look  out 
for  umbers,  which  may  sarve  as  a  light-house,  or  beacon,  to  guide  ui 
into  port." 

"  Mr.  Mulfurd  will  be  charmed  to  see  us,  now  that  we  take  liim 
wather!"  exclaimed  Biddy.  "  Wather  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  it'» 
hard  will  be  the  heart  that  does  not  fale  gratitude  for  a  plenthj  of 
swate  wather." 

"  The  maty  has  plenty  of  food  and  water  where  he  is,"  said  Jaci; 
"I  'li  answer  for  both  them  sarcumstances.  I  saw  him  turn  a  turtle 
as  plain  as  if  I  had  been  at  his  elbow;  and  I  saw  him  drinking  it  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  as  heartily  as  a  boy  ever  pulled  at  a  gimblet-hole  in 
a  molasses  hogshead." 

"  But  the  distance  was  so  great.  Jack,  I  should  hardly  think  TOU 
could  have  distinguished  objects  so  small." 

"  I  went  by  the  motions  altogether.  I  saw  the  man,  and  I  saw  th« 
movements,  and  I  knowed  what  the  last  meant.  It 's  true  1  couldn't 
swear  to  the  turtle,  though  I  saw  something  on  the  rock  that  1 
knowed,  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled,  mittl  be  a  turtle.  Then 
1  saw  the  mate  kneel,  and  put  his  head  low,  and  then  I  knowed  be 
was  drinking." 

"  Perhaps  he  prayed,"  said  Rose,  solemnly. 

"  Not  he.  Sailors  is  n't  so  apt  to  pray.  Miss  Rose ;  not  as  apt  u 
they  ought  to  be.  Women  for  prayers,  and  men  for  work.  Mr. 
Mulford  is  no  worse  than  many  others,  but  I  doubt  if  he  be  much 
giveu  to  fJitil." 

To  this  Rose  made  no  answer,  but  Biddy  took  the  matter  up^  vid^ 
as  the  boat  went  briskly  ahead,  she  pursued  the  subject. 

"  Then  more  is  the  shame  for  him,"  said  the  Irish  woman  ;  "  ai 
Miss  Rose,  and   missus,  and  even  I  prayiii'/or  him,  all  as  if  he  w 
our  own  brudder.     It's  seldom   1  ask  anything  for  a  heretic,  but 
could  not  forget  a  tine  young  man  like  Mr.  Mulford,  and  Miss  Rm 
so  partial  to  him,  and  he  in  so  bad  a  way.     He  ought  to  be  ashansM 
to  make  his  brags  that  he  is  too  proud  to  pray." 

"  Harry  has  made  no  such  wicked  boast,"  put  in  Rose,  mildly 
"  nor  do  we  know  that  he  has  not  prayed  for  us,  as  well  ns  for  him 
self.     It  may  all  be  a  mistake  of  Jack's,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  added  .Tack,  coolly,   "  it  may  be  a  mistake,  a'ler  all,  for 
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was  lookin'  at  the  maty  six  miles  off,  and  through  a  spy-gbs*. 
No  one  can  be  sure  of  anything  at  such  a  distance.  So  over- 
look the  matter,  niy  good  Biddy,  and  carry  Mr.  Muiford  the  nice 
things  you've  mustered  in  that  basket,  all  the  same  as  if  he  was 
pope." 

*'  This  is  a  subject  we  had  better  drop,"  Rose  quietly  observed. 

"Any  thing  to  oblige  you,  Miss  Rose,  though  religion  is  a  matter 
it  would  do  me  no  harm  to  talk  about  once  and  awhile.  It  's  many  a 
long  year  since  I  've  had  time  and  opportunity  to  bring  ray  thoughts 
to  dwell  on  holy  things.  Ever  since  I  lefl  my  mother's  side,  I've 
been  a  wanderer  in  my  mind  as  much  as  in  my  body." 

"  Poor  Jack  I  I  understand  and  feel  for  your  sufferings;  but  a  bet- 
ter time  will  come,  when  you  may  return  to  the  habits  of  your  youth, 
and  to  the  observances  of  your  church." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Miss  Ruse ;  I  don't  know  that,"  answered 
Tier,  placing  the  elbow  of  his  short  arm  on  the  knee  of  a  seemingly 
shorter  leg,  and  bending  his  head  so  low  as  to  lean  his  face  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  an  attitude  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  suffering 
keenly  through  his  recollections.  "  Childhood  and  innocence  never 
come  back  to  us  in  this  world.  What  the  gruve  may  do  we  shall  all 
learn  in  time." 

"  Innocence  can  return  to  all  with  repentance,  Jack  ;  and  the  heart 
that  prompts  you  to  do  acts  as  generous  as  this  you  are  now  engaged 
in,  must  contain  some  good  seed  yeu" 

"  If  Jack  will  go  to  a  praste  and  just  confess,  when  he  can  find  a 
father,  it  will  do  his  sowl  good,"  said  Biddy,  who  was  touched  by  the 
mental  suffering  of  the  strange  little  being  at  her  side. 

But  the  necessity  of  managing  the  boat  soon  compelled  its  cock- 
swain to  raise  his  head,  and  to  attend  to  his  duty,  'the  wind  some- 
times came  in  puffs,  and  at  such  moments  Jack  saw  that  the  large  sail 
of  the  light-house  boat  required  watching,  a  circumstance  that  induced 
him  to  shake  off  his  melancholy,  and  give  his  mind  more  exclusively 
to  the  business  before  him.  As  for  Rose,  she  sympathized  deeply 
with  Jack  Tier,  for  she  knew  his  history,  his  origin,  the  story  of  his 
youth,  and  the  well-grounded  causes  of  his  contrition  and  regrets. 
From  her,  Jack  had  concealed  nothing  ;  the  gentle  commiseration  of 
one  like  Rose  being  a  balm  to  wounds  that  had  bled  for  long  and  bit- 
ter years.  The  great  poet  of  our  language,  and  the  greatest  that  ever 
lived,  perhaps,  short  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  old  Homer  and  Dante,  has  well  reminded  us  that  the  "  little 
beetle,"  in  yielding  its  breath,  "  feels  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a  giant 
dies."  Thus  is  it,  too,  in  morals.  Abasement,  and  misery,  and  po- 
verty, and  sin,  may,  and  all  do,  contribute  to  lower  the  tone  of  our 
moral  existence;  but  the  principle  that  has  been  planted  by  nature, 
can  be  eradicated  by  nature  only.  It  exists  as  long  as  we  exist ;  and, 
if  dormant  for  a  time,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  it  merely 
lies,  in  the  moral  system,  like  the  acorn  or  the  chestnut,  in  the 
ground,  waiting  its  time  and  season  to  sprout,  and  bud,  and  blossom. 
Should  that  time  never  arrive,  it  is  not  because  the  seed  is  not  there, 
but  because  it  is  neglected.  Thus  was  it  with  the  singular  being  of 
whose  feelings  we  have  just  spoken.  The  germ  of  goodness  had  been 
implanted  early  in  him,  and  was  nursed  with  tenderness  and  care, 
until  self-willed,  and  governed  by  passion,  he  had  thrown  off  the  con- 
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nections  of  youth  and  childhood,  to  connect  himself  with  Spike, — a 
connection  that  had  left  him  what  he  was.  Before  closing  our  legend, 
wc  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  it. 

"  We  have  run  our  hour,  Miss  Hose,"  resumed  Jack,  breaking  a 
continued  silence,  during  which  the  boat  had  passed  through  a  long 
line  of  water;  "  wc  have  run  our  hour,  and  ought  to  be  near  the  rock 
we  are  in  search  of.  But  the  morning  is  so  dark  that  I  fear  we  shall 
have  difficulty  in  finding  it.  It  will  never  do  to  run  past  it,  and  we 
must  haul  closer  in  to  the  reef,  and  shorten  sail,  that  wc  may  be  sar- 
[  tain  to  make  no  such  n)istake." 

Rose  begged  her  companion  to  omit  no  precaution,  as  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  fail  in  their  search,  after  incurring  so  much  risk  in  their 
own  persons. 

"  Harry  may  be  sleeping  on  the  sea-weed  of  which  you  spoke,"  she 
added,  "  and  the  danger  of  passing  him  will  be  much  increased  in 
such  a  case.  What  a  gloomy  and  frightful  .spot  is  this  in  which  lo 
abandon  a  human  being-.  I  fear.  Jack,  that  we  have  come  faster  thoo 
wc  have  supposed,  and  may  already  have  passed  the  rock." 

"  I  hope  not.  Miss  Uose.  It  seemed  to  me  a  good  two  leagues  lo 
the  place  where  I  saw  him,  and  the  boat  is  last  that  will  run  two 
leagues  in  an  hour." 

"  We  do  not  know  the  time.  Jack,  and  are  obliged  to  guess  at  tliat 
as  well  as  at  the  distance.     Hdw  very  dark  it  is  !" 

Dark,  in  one  sense,  it  was  not,  though  Hose's  apprehensions,  doubt- 
less, induced  her  to  magnify  every  evil.  The  clouds  certainly  les- 
sened the  light  of  the  monn,  but  there  was  still  enough  of  the  lost 
to  enable  one  to  see  surrounding  objects,  and  most  especially  to 
render  distinct  the  character  of  the  solitude  that  reigned  over  the 
place. 

The  proximity  of  the  reef,  which  formed  a  weather  shore  to  the 
boat,  prevented  anything  like  a  swell  on  the  water,  notwithstanding 
the  steadiness  and  strength  of  the  breeze,  which  had  now  blown  for 
near  twenty-four  hours.  The  same  wind  in  open  water,  would  have 
raised  sea  enough  to  cause  a  ship  to  pitch,  or  roll,  whereas,  the  light- 
house boat,  placed  where  she  was,  scarce  rose  and  fell  under  the  on- 
dulaljons  of  the  tlmnnel  through  which  she  was  glancing. 

"  This  is  a  good  boat,  and  a  fast  boat,  too,"  observed  Jack  Tier, 
after  he  had  luffed  uj)  several  minutes,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his 
proximity  to  the  reef;  "  and  it  might  carry  us  all  safe  enough  to  Key 
West,  or  certainly  back  to  the  Dry  TortugaSj  was  we  inclined  to  try 
our  hands  at  either." 

"I  cannot  quit  my  aunt,"  said  Hose  quickly;  "so  we  will  not  even 
think  of  any  such  thing." 

"  No,  'twould  never  do  to  abandon  the  missus,"  said  Biddy,  "and 
the  on  the  wreck  wid  us,  and  falin'  the  want  of  wathcr  as  much  a» 
ourselves." 

"  Wc  three  have  sartainly  gone  through  much  in  com|>any,"  re- 
turned Jack,  "  and  it  ought  to  make  us  friends  for  life." 

"I  trust  it  will.  Jack;  1  hope,  when  we  return  to  New  York,  to 
sec  you  among  us,  anchored,  as  you  would  call  it,  for  the  rest  of 
ymir  days  under  my  aunt's  roof,  or  under  my  own,  should  I  ever  have 
one." 

"  No,  Miss  Rose,  my  businewi  is  witli  the  Swash  and  her  captain. 
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I  shall  stick  by  both,  now  I  've  found  'era  again,  until  they  once 
mure  desert  me.  A  man's  duty  is  his  duty,  and  a  woman's  duty  nher 
duty." 

"  You  seem  to  like  the  brig  and  her  captain,  Jack  Tier,"  observed 
Hiddy,  "  and  there  'g  no  use  in  gainsaying  such  a  likin'.  What  will 
come  to  pass,  must  come  to  pass.  Captain  Spike  is  a  mighty  great 
saitor,  anyway." 

"  He  's  a  willian,"  muttered  Jack. 

"  There  I  "  cried  Rose,  almost  breatliless.  "  there  is  a  rock  above 
the  Mater,  surely.  Do  not  fly  by  it  so  swiflly,  Jack,  but  let  us  stop 
and  examine  it." 

"  There  is  a  rock,  sure  enough,  and  a  large  piece  it  is,"  answered 
Tier.  "  Wc  will  go  alongside  of  it,  and  see  what  it  is  made  of. 
Biddy  shall  be  boat-keeper,  while  you  and  I,  Miss  Rose,  explore." 

Jack  had  thrown  the  boat  into  the  wind,  and  was  shooting  close 
alongside  the  reef,  even  wliile  speaking.  The  party  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  landing,  the  margin  of  the  rock  admitting  the  boat  to  lie 
close  alongside  of  it,  and  its  surface  being  even  and  dry.  Jack  had 
brailed  the  sail,  and  lie  brought  the  painter  ashore,  and  fastened  it 
securely  to  a  fragment  of  stone,  that  made  a  very  sufficient  anchor. 
In  addition  to  this  precaution,  a  la/y  painter  was  put  into  Biddy's 
hands,  and  she  was  directed  not  to  let  go  of  it  while  her  companions 
were  absent.  These  arrangements  concluded,  Rose  and  Jack  com- 
menced a  hurried  examination  of  the  spot. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  give  our  adventurers  n  tolerably  nccurale 
notion  of  the  general  features  of  the  place  on  which  they  had  landed. 
It  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reef  that  was  usually  above  water, 
and  which  had  even  some  fragments  of  soil,  or  sand,  on  which  was  a 
stinted  growth  of  bushes.  Of  these  last,  however,  there  were  very 
few,  nor  were  there  many  spots  of  the  sand.  Driit-wood  and  sea- 
weed were  lodged  in  considerable  quantities  about  its  margin,  and,  in 
places,  piles  of  both  had  been  tossed  upon  the  rock  itself,  by  the  bil- 
lows of  former  gales  of  wind.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Jack  discovered 
a  turtle  that  had  been  up  to  a  hillock  of  sand,  probably  to  deposit  its 
eggs.  There  was  enough  of  the  sportsmen  in  Jack,  notwitbstonding 
the  business  he  was  on,  to  turn  this  animal ;  though  with  what  ob- 
ject, he  might  have  been  puzzled  himself  to  say.  This  exploit  effect- 
ed, Jack  followed  Rose  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would  [jcrmit,  our 
heroine  pressing  forward  eagerly,  though  almost  without  hope,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  Mulford  were  there. 

"  1  am  afraid  this  is  not  the  rock,"  said  Rose, nearly  breathless  with 
her  own  haste,  when  Jack  had  overtaken  her.  "I  see  nothing  of  him, 
and  we  have  passed  over  most  of  the  place." 

"Very  true.  Miss  Rose,"  answered  her  companion,  who  was  in  a 
good  humour  on  account  of  his  capture  of  the  turtle;  "  but  there  are 
other  rocks  besides  this.  Ha  I  what  was  that,  yonder  ?  "  pointing 
with  a  finger  ;  *■  here,  more  towards  the  brig.  As  1  'm  a  sinner,  there 
was  a  flashing,  as  of  fire." 

"  If  a  fire,  it  must  be  that  made  by  Harry.  Let  us  go  to  the  spot 
at  once." 

.lack  led  the  way,  and,  sure  enough,  he  soon  reached  a  place  where 
the  embers  of  what  had  been  a  considerable  body  of  fire,  were  smoul- 
dering oit  the  rock.     The  wiud   bad  probably  caused  some  brand  to 
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kindle  momentarily,  which  was  the  object  that  had  caught  Tier's  eye. 
No  doubt  any  longer  remained  of  their  having  found  the  very  place 
where  the  mate  had  cooked  his  supper,  and  lighted  his  beacon,  though 
he  himself  was  not  near  it.  Around  these  embers  were  all  the  signs 
of  Mulford's  having  made  the  meal,  of  which  Jack  had  seen  the  pre- 
parations. A  portion  of  the  turtle,  much  the  greater  part  of  it,  in- 
deed, lay  in  its  shell ;  and  piles  of  wood  and  sea-weed,  both  dry,  had 
been  placed  at  hand,  ready  for  use.  A  ship's  topgallant-yard,  with 
most  of  its  ropes  attached,  lay  with  a  charred  end  near  the  fire,  or 
where  the  fire  had  beerT,  the  wood  having  burned  until  the 
went  out  for  want  of  contact  with  other  fuel.  There  were 
pieces  of  boards  of  pitch-pine  in  the  adjacent  heap,  and  two  or  three 
beautiful  plants  of  the  same  wood. 'entire.  In  short,  from  the  charac- 
ter and  quantity  of  the  materials  of  this  nature  that  had  thus  been 
heaped  together.  Jack  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  some  vessel,  freight- 
ed with  lumber,  had  been  wrecked  to  windward,  and  that  the  adjacent 
rocks  had  been  receiving  the  tribute  of  her  cargo.  Wrecks  are  of 
very,  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Florida  Reef;  and  there  are 
always  moments  when  such  gleanings  are  to  be  made  in  some  part  of 
it  or  other. 

"I  see  no  better  way  to  give  a  call  to  the  mate.  Miss  Rose,  than  to 
throw  some  of  this  dry  weed,  and  some  of  this  lumber  on  the  fire,' 
said  Jack,  after  he  had  rummaged  about  the  place  sufficiently  to  be- 
come master  of  its  condition.  "There  is  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
here  goes  for  a  broadside." 

Jack  had  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  object.      In  a  few  mn 
nutes  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  flame,  and  then  he  fed  it  with  sucli 
fragments  of  the  brands  end  boards  as  were  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose.    The  flames  extended  gradually,  and  by  the  time  that  Tier  had 
dragged  the  topgallant-yard  over  the  pile,  and  placed  several  plankt 
on  their  edges,  alongside  of  it,   the  whole  was  ready  to  burst  into  a      . 
blaze.     The  light  was  shed  athwart  the  rock  for  a  long  distance,  •n4^H 
the  whole  place,  which  was  lately  so  gloomy  and  obscure,  now  becaoM^^I 
gay,  under  the  bright  radiance  of  a  blazing  fire. 

"There  is  a  beacon-light  that  might  almost  be  seen  on  board  I* 
said  Jack,  exulting  in  his  success.  "  If  the  mate  is  anywhere  in  this 
latitude,  he  will  soon  turn  up." 

"  I  see  nothing  of  him,"  answered  Rose,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 
"  Surely,  surely,  Jack,  he  cannot  have  left  the  rock  just  as  we  have 
come  to  rescue  him." 

Rose  and  her  companion  had  turned  their  faces  from  the  fire  to 
look  in  an  opposite  direction  in  quest  of  him  they  sought.  Unseen 
by  them,  a  human  form  advanced  swil'tly  toward  the  fire,  from  a 
point  on  its  other  side.  It  advanced  nearer,  then  hesitated,  at\er- 
wards  rushed  forward  with  a  tread  that  caused  the  two  to  turn,  and 
at  the  next  moment,  Rose  was  clasped  to  the  heart  of  Mulford. 
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"My  worthy  companions,"  said  an  old  straight-backed  arm-chair, 
which  stood  close  at  my  elbow,  and,  I  confess,  rather  startled  me  by 
the  mddrnness  of  its  address, — "  My  good  friends,  the  respectable 
weapon  that  spoke  last,  I  own,  has  amused  me,  as  I  dare  say  he  has 
you  all,  by  his  deeds  of  battle,  love,  and  retribution  ;  but  still  he  has 
been  doomed,  like  many  another  noisy  fellow,  to  become  the  tool  of 
others,  and  to  carry  death  wherever  he  was  used. 

"  Now  my  fate  has  been  far  different,  and  I  consider  more  to  be 
envied,  for  it  has  been  to  carry  nothing  but  life — and  such  life  ! 
— the  beautiful,  the  young,  the  beloved.  But  of  that  more  anon.  I 
will  begin  from  the  beginning,  that  you  may  know  what  style  of 
thing  addresses  you. 

Know,  then,  that  I  am  a  descendant  of  a  noble  oak  that  once 
spread  its  gigantic  arms  and  reared  its  kingly  head  over  an  immense 
space  of  earth,  and  far  above  all  other  less  aristocratic  trees  in  its 
neighbourhood.  We  bore  on  our  arms  the  acorn,  to  show  that  we 
were  truly  part,  parcel,  and  branches  of  the  great  stem  or  progeni- 
tor, whose  first  taking  possession  of  the  land  which  he  there  occu- 
pied, was  beyond  the  memory  of  man ;  consequently  our  respectabi- 
lity was  undoubted. 

As  centuries  rolled  on,  our  parent  item,  although  he  supplied  us 
liberally  with  leaves,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay.  Our  strong 
attachment  to  him  made  us  tremble  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  him  ; 
for,  if  he  were  to  fall,  heaven  only  knew  what  would  become  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  noble  family,  then  all  perfectly  dependent 
on  him  for  support.  The  vigour  daily  left  his  gigantic  trunk,  and 
his  moans  sometimes  were  very  unpleasant  to  listen  to  ;  he  tottered 
very  much  when  there  was  anything  of  a  storm,  for  his  feet  were 
very  much  swollen  and  distorted.  From  his  high  connexions  we 
called  it  gout,  but  gout  or  no  gout  it  materially  aided  in  his  rapid 
decay  ;  and  one  stormy  night  (I  shall  never  forget  it),  the  wind 
howled  around  us,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  rolled,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  elements  seemed  combined  for  the  destruction  of  the 
family.  In  the  midst  of  the  deafening  hubbub  a  crash — oh,  horri- 
ble ! — found  us  all  struggling  in  one  gigantic  ruin.  Fallen  !  fallen  ! 
fallen  !  The  fall  of  the  great  brings  the  self-same  tribe  of  the  un- 
grateful, be  the  fallen  men  or  trees.  The  next  morning  at  daylight 
swarms  of  despoilers,  men  that  we  had  sheltered  from  the  storm, 
women  and  children  that  we  had  shaded  from  the  noonday  sun,  all 
came  bent  upon  our  destruction.  Need  I  say,  that  all  the  branches 
of  our  noble  family  were  very  much  cut  up.  We  were  torn  from 
each  other,  and  we  never  met  again.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the 
biggest  of  us  were  sent  to  sea,  whilst  others  were  forced  into 
all  manner  of  situations  degrading  and  incompatible  with  their 
birth. 

But  it  is  of  my  own  fortune  I  am  bound  to  speak.  1  was  of  a  very 
respectable  size,  having  been  living  on  my  parent  for  some  years, 
who  was  very  much  attached  to  me,  and  had  always  thought  me  too 
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green  to  be  sent  away  into  the  worUl.  I  considered  myself  orna- 
mental, and  therefore  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  useful,  so  stuck  to  the 
old  gentleman,  with  the  other  equally  lazy  branches ;  and  I  hare 
heard  it  said  that  our  continual  drag  upon  him  brought  him  and 
oitriielves  to  a  premature  ruin.  But  this  I  look  upon  as  merely  the 
ceiisoriousness  of  an  ilt-judging  world,  and  treat  it  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserves. 

I  wn«  drugged  away  through  the  dust  and  the  mire  to  an  obscure 
shed,  where  some  low-born  ruffians  set  upon  me  and  strip|>ed  nie 
of  my  clothing.  There  I  l.iy,  naked  and  helpless,  pondering  upon 
what  would  be  my  future  fate,  since  it  appeared  to  begin  so  scnr- 
vily. 

I  was  left  there  for  some  length  of  time,  when  one  morning  a 
quiet  old  man  came  and  measured  me  with  n  rule,  and  marking  nie 
off  into  quantities,  soon  set  to  work  to  divide  and  shave  nie  in  the 
most  brutal  manner. 

Alter  tcirtiires  innumerable  I  found  myself  in  my  present  shape, 
and  all  my  clothes  in  their  newest  gloss.  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
Jell  proud.  I  rested  my  arms  upon  my  knees,  and  stretching  out 
my  four  legs,  looked  down  with  considerable  complacency  upon  the 
rich  velvet  apron  that  covered  my  lap. 

I  was  conveyed  with  much  care,  and  placed  in  a  splendid  old 
clwindter,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  beheld  before.  It  was  full 
of  wonders  to  my  rustic  and  unworldly  eyes  ;  for,  though  of  high 
birth,  my  father  being  cjilled  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  he  held  his 
court  in  the  open  air,  which  gave  me  little  knowledge  of  civilised 
life.  But  I  believe  that  that  rank  is  equal  to  any.  I  think  we  are 
also  called  "  lords  of  the  soil,"  which  we  undeniably  were,  for  we 
struck  out  right  and  left  to  grasp  as  much  as  we  could,  and  used  up 
a  great  portion  of  the  aforesaid  soil  belonging  to  other  trees,  which 
was  really  iiecehsary  to  support  the  many  branches  belonging  to  to 
nolile  a  stem. 

In  my  new  form  I  was  called  a  chair  :  there  were  a  great  many  so 
called  in  the  room  :  they  looked  very  dark  at  me,  for  I  suppose  I 
wjis  considered  a /jnr'fww  ;  bull  little  heeded  them,  for  my  atten- 
tiiin  was  iittracted  to  a  beautiful  child,  who,  at  that  moment,  entered 
the  magnificent  chnmber.  Her  fair  locks  tlcw  wildly  about  hrr 
angelic  face,  and  with  a  light  and  airy  motion  she  sprang  towards 
me.  8he  stood  and  gazed  upon  me  with  childish  delight,  admiring 
my  graceful  form  ;  I  really  felt  as  if  my  velvet  blushed  a  deeytet 
crimson  beneath  her  dove-like  eyes. 

1  had  a  noble  heart  of  oak,  and  1  felt  it  bound  as  it  were  to  die 
fair  child  :  a  moment  more — guess  my  confusion — envy  me  my  de- 
light !  she  sprang  into  my  extended  arms,  and  1  held  in  a  close  rin- 
brace  the  bfaiiliful  child,  whose  life  will  form  the  subject  of  my 
recital ;  and  although  the  facts  may  be  wanting  in  interest  to  you, 
to  me  they  are  hallowed  by  a  sweet  remembrance  of  one  of  earth's 
fairest  creatures.  Heaven  knows  1  am  not  given  to  sentimenta- 
lise, nor  do  I  intend  to  harrow  your  feelings  by  scenes  of  bloodshed 
or  hairbreadth  escapes  ;  it  is  in  verity  a  simplicity,  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  which  makes  to  me  its  best  sentiment. 

The  girl  that  I  held  in  my  arms  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
"fair  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,"  the  only  child  of  the  owner  of  tbe 
luagiiilicent  dumiun  in  which  I  had  become  a  retainer. 
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He  was  a  stem  proud  man,  whose  early  life  had  been  passed  in 
heartburnings  and  neglect,  consequent  upon  his  position  of  younger 
brotlier.  Of  an  ambitious  and  fiery  temperament,  he,  from  hi* 
early  chil<lliood,  had  fretted  under  the  every  day  occurrence  of  see- 
ing his  elder  brother,  the  rising  sun,  claim  from  all  classes  the  in- 
cense paid  to  his  position.  Envy  had  thus  early  entered  a  heart 
uhich  otherwise  would  have  been  noble  and  good,  turning  all  his 
better  feelings  to  gall  and  bitterness. 

When  manhood  put  the  heir  into  full  possession  oC  his  envied 
rights,  he  married,  and  was  blessed  with  a  family,  entirely  crushing 
the  hopes  of  his  younger  brother  as  to  any  chance  of  succession. 

He  soon  after  married  an  amiable  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  for 
some  time  contracted,  and  as  years  wore  on,  be  saw  his  own  child 
mingle  with  the  fair  promising  blossoms  of  his  brother;  but  he  ex- 
perienced a  pang  as  he  felt  she  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  younger 
brother. 

His  brother's  eldest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
was  the  constant  playfellow  and  chevalier  to  his  child,  showing  that 
strong  predilection  for  her  that  roused  the  hopes  again  in  his  em- 
bittered heart.  It  might  be  that  they  would  grow  up  in  love  to- 
gether, and  the  inheritance  be  shared  in  by  himself  through  the 
marriage  of  his  child.  Even  distant  as  this  vision  was,  it  still  gave 
a  balm  to  the  rankling  spirit  that  possessed  him. 

Time  had  rolled  on,  when  some  estates,  inherited  through  a  dis- 
tant relation,  called  for  the  presence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
superintend  the  arrangement.  Finding  that  he  must  be  absent 
from  home  for  some  months,  as  the  estates  were  in  Ireland,  he  re- 
solved to  take  his  family  with  him,  leaving  his  brothi-r  in  posses- 
sion ;  for  travelling  in  those  days  was  not  a  thing  so  easily  clone  as 
I  am  informed  it  is  in  the  pre!>ent. 

They  parte<l  with  many  mutual  expressions  of  affection,  but  they 
met  no  more  !  The  vessel  in  which  they  hud  embarked  foundered 
on  the  dangerous  coast  to  which  they  were  bound,  and  all  perished. 

The  younger  brother  became  the  lord  ! 

What  whisperings  from  his  heart  disturbed  the  triumph  of  his 
hopes.  How  he  blushed  at  the  ambition  that  stopped  the  springs  of 
sorrow,  which  ought  to  have  gushed  forth  for  his  poor  brother's 
sake.  He  became  the  unhap|>y  possessor  of  all  that  had  ever  gilded 
and  given  enchantment  to  his  day-dreams,  for  his  heart  told  him  the 
price  at  which  it  had  been  bought. 

These  combating  feelings  turned  him  into  a  stern  and  misanthro- 
pic man  ;  his  only  pleasure  being  to  return  threefold  the  former 
neglect  of  his  present  parasites  ;  but  he  was  only  revenging  himself 
upon  himself. 

He  had  no  son  to  carry  down  the  honours  of  the  house.  The  child 
he  loved  so  fondly  could  only  be  the  means  of  taking  those  splendid 
domains  to  aggrandize  another  name.  She  had  grown  into  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  fifteen,  when  her  father  was  startled  by  a  letter,  stating 
that  a  youth  was  then  in  Ireland,  who,  from  all  that  coultl  be 
gathered,  was  supposed  to  be  son  of  his  lost  brother.  He  trembled  ! 
Was  the  staff  to  be  snatched  from  his  hand,  and  he  again  thrust 
back  into  his  former  position  ?  The  thought  was  annihilating  :  be 
was  almost  frenzied.  He  read  again  and  again  the  startling  missive. 
The  boy,  it  had  stated,  had  been  seized  by  wreckers,  who,  fearing 
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they  might  be  deprived  of  their  plunder,  had  carried  off  the  child— 
the  only  soul  living — and  after  sometime,  finding  him  a  burthen,  bad 
left  him  at  a  convent  door,  where  the  charity  of  the  monks  had  shel- 
tered him.  They,  pleased  with  his  manners,  had  instructed  him, 
and  kept  him  amongst  them  for  some  three  or  four  years.  Fn^- 
iBcnts  of  recollection  ever  and  anon  came  over  his  mind,  which  ht 
eoatmunicated  to  the  kind  fathers.  The  wreck  was  an  occurrence 
well  remembered,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  ijhould  be  taken  to 
tbe  spot.  This  being  done,  the  influence  of  the  priests  soon  wrung 
the  peasantry  many  relics  of  the  wreck,  among  which  wu  • 
!  of  his  father.  This  led  on  to  a  train  which  after  mach 
ch  ended  in  the  discovery  of  his  relations,  and  the  de*- 
:  of  the  letter  which  so  disturbed  his  uncle. 


How  dtStrcnt  were  the  feelings  of  the  fair  girl  whose  splendid  in-fl 
jeopardized  by  the  re-appearance  of  her  cousin  !     Joy  ™ 


in  her  heart,  and  she  thought  only  of  the  preservation  of 
hod  been  the  beloved  playfellow  of  her  childhood.  She 
I  the  hours  that  kept  him  from  her  embrace.  But  her  un- 
wotUlj  heart  was  doomed  to  receive  a  pang  from  the  mysteriously 
eoU  and  stanlu^  behaviour  of  her  father.  The  pleasure  which  slie 
cxpericMoed  he  refused  to  share  in.  He  spoke  of  the  impostures  of 
the  world,  and  the  caatioo  neoeasary  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence ; 
hintwig  at  its  being  laaat  probably  a  fraud  by  some  persons  well  ac- 
qauMed  with  the  ^Ua%  of  the  family,  but  that  he  would  see  the 
youth  on  his  arriTal.  Nothing  of  course  but  the  most  ample  and 
»ti*f*ctory  proofs  could  be  expected  to  be  received  when  it  involved 
a  stake  of  socfc  magnitude.  ^ 

A  shadow  fell  over  her  innocent  heart  when  she,  for  the  first  time^^^ 
heard  the  words  of  caution  and  distrust.     She  felt  how  sad  it  would 
make  her  if  her  true  dear  cousin  was,  by  overweening  caution,  kept 
back  from  the  door  of  his  i)atema]  mansion,  and  those  who  ought  t»^ 
welcome  him  with  open  arms  received  him  only  with  closed  hearts.  V 

Through  all  these  misgivings,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  that  no  pretender  could  be  like  her  noble  little  cousin  and 
playmate.  She  almost  forgot,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  warm  heart, 
that  the  boy  must  now  be  a  youth  fast  approaching  manhood,  and 
that  she  was  merging  from  the  confines  of  girlhood  into  the  full 
bloom  of  early  womanhood. 

Her  mind  was  continually  agitated  by  the  enacting  ag.-iin  and 
again  the  anxiously  expected  meeting.  Her  spirits  became  depress- 
ed, and  she  avoided  the  stern  face  of  her  father,  which  put  to  flight 
all  her  enchanting  day-dreams. 

Her  father  commenced  proceedings  as  if  to  meet  an  enemy.  He 
invited  the  counsel  of  men  learned  in  the  law,  that  no  slur  should  for 
a  moment  rest  on  his  character,  and  that  every  appearance  of  justice 
thould  be  rendered  to  the  expected  claimant;  but  he  inwardly  felt 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  friendless  youth,  after  the  lapse  of 
yrar!>— tliough  few,  to  establish  his  identity,  and  his  clnini  to  a  pro> 
nerty  of  so  much  consequence,  since  the  principal  evidence  would 
be  his  own  viif;iif  recollections,  and  the  connecting  testimony  of  men 
of  known  disreputable  character,  at  the  very  point  at  which  it  was 
luoit  viUil  to  liHve  undoubted  correctness  ;  as  the  reverend  men  who 
had  so  kiiully  nbeltered  and  instructed  him  knew  nothing  but  what 

«  afforded  bv  tlie  child's  own  reminiscences. 
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The  remembrance  of  his  early  struggles  and  heart-burning,  came 
back  to  his  mind  with  twofold  force,  and  hardened  his  feelings.  To 
be  again  subject  to  the  coldness  of  those  who  had  once  neglected 
him  and  on  whom  he  had  iinfortunaiely  taken  a  revenge,  which,  in 
the  event  of  his  losing  position,  would  not  be  forgotten,  was  too 
bitter,  and  he  already  shrunk  from  their  expected  exultation  and 
triumphant  sneers. 

His  mind  was  tossed  in  a  continual  tempest.  He  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  steel  himself  against  the  remembrance  of  his  kind  brother.  He 
almost  relented  when  he  pictured  the  child  of  that  brother  returning 
to  throw  himself  into  his  arms  as  his  only  protector,  and  there  to 
find  a  stern  enemy  anxious  alone  for  the  failure  of  his  claim.  He 
inwardly  hoped  that  no  likeness  of  his  brother  would  plead  for  the 
youth  and  appeal  to  him  unanswerably.  In  fact,  he  trembled  in  fear 
that  his  heart  might  speak.  He  was  a  weak,  but  not  a  bad  man  ; 
and  the  delight  so  frankly  expressed  by  his  innocent  child  rebuked 
him  in  a  voice  that  would  not  be  stifled. 

Many  days  did  that  beautiful  girl  recline  her  graceful  form  in  my 
arms,  for  I  was  called  her  chair,  and  I  was  proud  of  the  title;  but  I 
was  grieved  to  see  the  hectic  of  fever  on  her  cheek,  and  the  tears  be- 
dimming  her  eyes.  The  sternness  of  her  father  had  alarmed  her 
timid  spirit,  and  she  cowered,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  approach  of 
one  hitherto  only  loved  and  ?ought  with  all  the  fervour  of  her  dispo- 
sition. The  house  that  had  only  sounded  with  life  and  merriment, 
had  now  become  silent  and  dreary,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  dire 
calamity. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived.  Kind  friends  from  another  land 
brought  the  youth  home  to  the  house  of  his  father.  If  his  heart 
beat  tumultuously  as  the  deep  glades  burst  upon  his  view,  rushing 
back  upon  his  mind  as  if  dreamt  of  in  sonjc  pleasant  dream,  what 
were  the  feelings  of  the  father  and  daughter  who  sat  amidst  their 
friends  in  a  suspense  of  mingled  feelings,  almost  amounting  to 
agony. 

He  stood  before  his  uncle.  All  eyes  for  a  moment  were  fixed 
upon  him,  and  then  turned  to  look  upon  his  uncle,  who  seemed  to 
feel  the  universal  gaze.  He  could  not  rise,  but  continued  to  gaze 
upon  the  noble-looking  youth  who  stood  confused  and  abashed  be- 
fore him. 

One  beautiful  face,  bathed  in  tears  and  crimsoned  with  agitation, 
claimed  his  notice.  It  was  that  of  his  fair  cousin.  He  knew  it  must 
be  her,  but  he  dared  not  approach  her.  The  painful  silence  made 
him  irresolute. 

She  felt  in  one  moment  that  her  true  cousin  stood  before  her. 
She  looketl  from  her  father's  face  to  his.  The  hand  of  nature  point- 
ed unerringly  to  his  beautiful  face  as  the  certificate  of  his  right.  She 
saw  no  one  but  him,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
rose  timidly  from  her  seat,  and,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  led 
him  blushingly  to  her  chair  which  stood  beside  her  father,  then, 
without  a  word,  left  the  chamber  to  hide  her  emotion. 

That  simple  action,  so  full  of  the  tenderness  of  her  nature,  struck 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  present ;  whilst  the  proud  heart  of  the  father 
trembled  as  he  saw  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  persons  present. 

Summoning  up  his  wavering  resolution,  he  gave  him  a  cold  and 
distant  welcome ;  and,  then  turning  to  his  legal  advisers,  proceeded 
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to  listen  to  the  proofii  and  evidences  of  the  friends  who  had  acco 
panied  hiiii  fruiu  the  scene  of  bis  family's  disaster. 

Days  passed  on  in  the  diflicult  investigation,  but  nothing  l>ey' 
what  WHS  expected  by  the  uncle  could  be  produced  by  the  nephi 
to  substantiate  his  claim.  These  were  of  too  vague  a  character  to  lie 
of  sufficient  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  assembled,  to  give 
him  possession  of  the  jiroperty.  Notwithstanding  which,  all  f~ 
and  saw  the  powerful  likcnei>8  which  the  youth  bore  to  the  family 

He  wandered  daily  about  the  domain,  where  he  continually  fuuiv 
objects  that  he  knew  he  must  have  seen  before,  but  was  convinc«l 
that  his  own  evidence  in  his  own  cause  would  not  avail  him.  Mes- 
sengers were  despatched  to  Ireland  to  endeavour  to  get  suiue  more 
connecting  links,  during  which  time  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the 
mtinsion  with  his  friends. 

Ofleii  would  the  cousins  meet,  as  if  by  chance ;  and  each  meeting 
convinced  them  both,  from  many  reminiscences  of  their  chihih 
that  his  claim  was  a  just  one  ;  but  they  had  to  convince  cold  m 
worltlly  hearts,  and  her  pleadings  to  her  father  were  only  answei 
in  a  cold  and  reproachful  manner  that  forbade  the  repetition  of  th 
His  anger  was  really  against  himself,  for  he  would  have  rejoii 
had  he  dared,  to  have  pressed  the  child  of  his  brother  to  his  heuit. 
But  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  prompt  him  to  yield  up 
title  and  estate  that  were  as  his  life. 

Thus  every  protracted  delay  caused  by  the  case  demanding 
mure  convincing  evidence,  gave  him  a  pleasure  mixed  with  pai 
fur  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  youth  who  treated  him  with  su 
deference,  leaving  his  cause  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  of  the  roost  consequence  that  it  should  fail,  was  the 
noble  child  of  his  brother. 


The  sun  was  shining  with  meridian  splendour  into  the  nol 
chamber  which  1  and  my  kindred  chairs  were  appointed  to  o: 
ment.  The  painted  windows  stood  open  for  the  soft  summer  air 
bear  in  the  sweet  odours  of  the  clustering  flowers,  and  the  birds 
softly  twitted  as  they  ensconced  themselves  from  the  summer  heat 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  noble  trees.  The  blue  sky  sparkled  like 
an  amethyst,  and  the  sheep  lay  dotted  on  the  breezy  downs,  sending 
the  soft  music  of  their  bells  into  the  verdant  valleys  beneath  tbrro. 
All  nature  seemed  in  u  delicious  languor. 

I  held  in  my  arms  the  form  of  a  noble  y<iuth.  Me  had  seated 
hiuiself  togaze  upon  the  portraits  of  his  nsotlier  and  father  that  w 
hanging  opposite.  Their  forms  were  arousing  his  struggling  rei 
lections.  He  felt  that  he  was  their  child  ;  but  a  melancholy 
over  his  young  heart  as  his  uncle  mixed  himself  up  with  bit 
thoughts.  His  sternness  chilled  him,  and  he  prayed  that  he  might 
be  proved  the  rightful  heir  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  not  for  the 
worldly  advantages,  but  that  he  might  in  such  an  event  shew  the 
father  and  daughter  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  descent. 

liut  the  image  of  the  daughter  was  far  more  often  before  his  meiv- 
tal  vision  than  that  of  the  father,  for  she  had  tacitly  acknowledged 
him.  The  first  pre^sure  of  her  hand,  when  no  other  hand  was  held 
out  to  welcome  liini,  remained  indelible  ;  and  he  desired  his  succes* 
if  it  brought  hiiu  no  other  good  than  that  of  being  her  cousiii. 
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lie  mused  and  mused  until  the  soft  influence  of  the  day  drew  hint 
into  a  deep  slumber. 

A  light  foot,  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  entered  the  chamber.  The 
fair  object  of  his  thoughts — and,  perchance,  his  dreams — stoo<l  be- 
side him.  She  gazed  timidly  at  nis  sleeping  figure.  She  scanned 
his  features  intently,  as  she  would  not  have  dared  to  do  had  he  been 
waking.  She  looked  from  him  to  the  portraits  opposite.  Her 
bosom  heaved  and  her  face  flushed,  for  the  soft  air  from  the  window 
blew  his  dark  locks  aside,  and  discovered  a  deep  scar  upon  his  fore- 
head. She  almost  uttered  an  exclamation.  She  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  bosom,  for  she  had  recognized  an  undeniable  proof  of  his 
identity.  In  his  early  childhood  he  had,  in  seeking  a  nest  for  her, 
fallen  from  a  tree,  and  nearly  caused  his  death  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow  which  had  left  the  deep  scar  that  now  so  truly  witnessed  for 
htm. 

She  hurried,  without  awakening  him,  from  the  chamber.  A  beau- 
tiful smile  passed  over  her  face  as  she  did  so,  for  hope  had  entered 
her  heart. 

I  confess  that  the  minutes  seemed  long  to  me,  for  the  suddenness 
of  her  action  startled  me,  and  I  felt  that  she  had  taken  some  noble 
retolve,  which  she  was  about  to  carry  out. 

On  her  reappearance,  she  was  accompanied  by  her  father  whose 
fke  was  jiale  from  agitation.  She  seemed  to  have  been  recounting 
to  him  what  had  passed,  hut  she  ceased  speaking  as  she  entered. 
She  led  him  towards  the  sleeping  youth  and  pointed  to  the  scar.  A 
6nce  struggle  was  powerfully  agitating  the  father's  bosom  ;  he  turn- 
ed irresolutely  from  the  boy  ;  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  met  the  im- 
ploring look  of  his  own  child. 

She  pressed  his  hands  against  her  innocent  bosom,  and  said  in  a 
low  but  emphatic  voice,  "  Father,  we  know  him  to  be  what  he  re- 
prewnta  himself  to  be.  Think  of  the  nobleness  of  deciding  against 
yourself  for  your  own  tranquillity  and  mine.  Your  heart,  I  know, 
"conquered  ;  'tis  but  your  pride  remains  to  be  so." 

Vhat  father  could  resist  the  power  of  such  eloquence  when  it 
pleuled  for  her  loss,  only  looking  to  his  gain  ? 

The  nest  moment  found  the  bewildered  youth  startled  from  his 
dreuDsand  clutched  in  the  fervent  embrace  of  his  uncle,  whilst  his  fair 
cnrin,  smiling  through  her  tears  and  sobs,  stood  by  his  side  the 
•uppiest  of  the  trio.         •  •  »  • 

A  happy  man  wandered  through  the  chambers  that  were  so  late 
lii»own.  He  was  now  only  the  guardian  of  the  heir.  But  he  had 
lot  no  honours.  Good  men  clasped  him  by  the  hand  ;  every  face 
■oiled  upon  him,  for  every  heart  applauded  him.  He  had  gained  a 
pttter  estate  than  he  had  lost.     He  had  his  own  self-esteem. 

As  time  rolled  on  he  found  the  reward  in  the  certain  fulfilment  of 
Ms  wishes.  His  nephew  seemed  only  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  his 
fluid.  No  word  had  been  spoken  of  their  love.  The  tongue  had 
"I* been  as  yet  trusted  with  the  soft  confession.  The  eyes  alone  had 
W  in  mutual  understanding.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  I  was  the 
■m  to  be  a  party  concerned ;  for,  from  the  day  so  eventful  to  the 
fcftutiM  of  the  heir,  when  he  had  been  so  agreeably  awakened  in  my 
•"!>»,  that  fair  girl  seemed  to  have  taken  a  stronger  attachment  to 
we.  ind  tought  me  on  all  occasions  when  she  wished  to  enjoy  her 
^J-ilreams  alone. 
'OL.  xxii.  u 


One  evening  her  cousin  found  her  seated  there.  He  placed  him- 
self at  her  feet. 

What  he  said  was  very  broken  and  disjointed.  What  she  said 
■was  more  so  ;  but,  Gtrange  to  say,  tliey  seemed  perfectly  to  under- 
stand each  other.  I  won't  say  I  saw  him  kiss  her,  as  it  was  fast  fall- 
ing twilight,  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  sound,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  one.     But  this  I  say  under  correction.  *  * 

They  were  married  upon  his  coming  of  age;  at  least  I  imagine  so 
from  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  happy  faces  that  kept  conlioually 
passing  and  repassing. 

In  all  her  bridal  beauty  I  was  her  chosen  throne.  She  was  the 
queen  of  hearts  that  day,  and  so  did  she  ever  remain,  fur  her  con- 
duct was  known  to  all  from  the  affectionate  and  proud  father. 

As  soon  as  she  had  strength  to  carry  their  first  infant  she  placed 
him  in  my  lap,  for  I  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  happiness.  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  was  rather  an  awkward  nurse  at  first,  but  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  be  drummed  by  tiny  heels,  which  gave  me  con- 
tinual occupation.         »  «  »  ♦ 

One  calm  and  lovely  evening  I  supported  a  white-haired  old  man, 
beside  an  open  window  that  admitted  the  cool  and  sweet  autumnal 
air.  By  his  side  sat  his  two  children,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  low  and 
feeble  whispers.  Each  held  an  attenuated  hand,  and  watched  with 
fond  aSectiun  the  glimmering  light  of  life  that  still  held  him  in  the 
mortal  world. 

They  knelt  before  him,  and  his  hands  were  placed  upon  their 
head^;  and  he  passed  from  life  with  a  smile  of  thanksgiving  that 
heaven  had  blessed  him  in  the  gift  of  such  children. 


THE  BOUQUET. 

Youxo  rose  of  lore,  Uiq  bird  of  ni^kt  liath  toftly  breathed  o'er  thee, 
Tkou  peerless  gem  of  this  fair  earth — beloved  uf  memury  ! 

Tbe  dews  of  heaven  rest  on  thee,  this  mom  of  summer's  day — 
Affection't  own  true  emblem,  and  first  in  my  Bouquet. 

'JUid  depth  of  shade  and  verdure,  *mid  leaves  of  deepest  ^recu. 

The  Violet  hides  its  loveliness,  retiring  and  unseen  : 
It  breathe*  of  hettrtrelt  tenderaess,  thus  shrinking  from  display — 

Ah  I  well  may  these  sweet  odorous  things  find  plaoe  in  my  Bouquet  I 
By  n  clear  and  limpid  streamlet,  that  murmur'd  gently  on, 

From  'midst  a  thousand  nther  weeds  1  cnll'd  this  fairest  one  ; 
Its  Dame  will  speak  its  history,  tell  all  tliat  I  could  say — 

Forgel-roe-uoi,  with  memories  twined,  fade  not  in  my  Bouquet  1 

Resplendent  and  most  dazzling,  of  thee  1  gently  breathe, 

i  tremble  whilst  I  gather  thee,  and  ft-ur  whilst  I  euwreathe  ; 

The  heart  that  owns  thy  short-lived  i>ower,  with  wild  yet  fond  delaj. 
Gathers  the  mystic  Passion-flower,  encircling  this  Bouquet, 

A  tender  leaf  of  graceful  Fern,  of  tracery  most  rare, 

With  which  ihe  fairies  deck  their  bowers,  and  sport  in  moonlight  \ 

Pluck 'd  from  the  dells  and  stately  groves,  where  fawns  securely  plaj^— 
Tbe  greenwood  emblem  — fairy's  love — o'ershaduw  this  Bouquet. 

Ah,  start  not  at  the  Cypress  bough,  the  sombre  and  the  drear. 
For  surely  sorrow's  emblem  should  not  be  banisb'd  here  ; 

A  tale  of  hopeless  anguish,  thy  presence  doth  betray — 
And  all  these  lovely  ones  are  thine — and  thine  is  thii  Bouquet. 

C.  A.  M.  W. 


THE   FORESTER'S   SON* 


BY    LADY    DUFF    GORDON. 


In  the  darkaome  wood 

A  lone  houie  stood. 
Where  the  btechei  vaved  around, 

And  you  heard  by  day 

Tlie  sweet  bird'i  by, 
Aad  by  uigbt  ibe  trees'  murmuriug  sound. 

This  old  verse  romes  into  my  head,  now  that  I  am  about  to  recount 
•ome  passages  in  the  life  of  little  Evcrard, — nay,  the  talc  I  have  to  tell 
is  Bucb  an  one  as  is  sometimes  recorded  in  one  of  those  ancient  sonars, 
«hich  may  be  heard  in  lonely  valleys,  chanted  to  a  sad  and  monoto- 
nous tune.  But  the  stone  cross  is  siill  standing,  although  it  has  sunk 
deeper  into  the  earth,  and  the  wild  roses  blossom  around  iu 
Listen,  then,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  lodge  stood  in  a  spot  as  lonely  and  silent  as  that  in  the  song, 
u>d  before  the  door  a  brown  setter  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  with  closed 
eres,  as  though  he  were  asleep.     From  time  to  time,  however,  ho  snap- 
ped at  a  fly,  which  insolently  settled  on  his  nose  ;  if  by  chance  he  caught 
it,  the  fly  was  gulped  down  with  no  more  ado ;  if  it  escaped  his  jaws, 
the  dog  scornfully  shook  his  ears,  and  laid  his  nose  on  the  ground  as 
quietly  and  comfortably  as  before.     Nirarod's  air  sufficiently   shewed 
— Nimrod  was  the  dog's  name — that  he  esteemed  this  chase  after  flies 
immeasarably  beneath  his  dignity,  but  two  whole  months  had  passed  since 
be  had  tracked  any  other  game  ;  the  lost  shot  that  Nimrod  bad  heard 
ilnjcli  his  master,  and  Evcrard's  mother  still  wept  over  her  husband's 
leuh,  with  her  only  child.     But  the  dog  could  not  weep,  his  grief  must  be 
ulnt;  and  he  had  grown  thin,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  troubled  by 
MMcienee ;  and  so  indeed  he  ought,  for  he  was  not  free  from  guilt,  as 
»ill  lioreafter  appear, — for  nothing  can  remain  hidden  for  ever.    After  a 
'hile  Nimrod  got  up,  stretched  himself,  made  a  face  as  though  he  were 
"eiryof  life,  and  then  walked  slowly  towards  the  hedge,  where  he  stood 
looking  at  little  Everard,  who  sat  on  the  ground  under  it,  cutting  and 
licHlowing  lime-twigs. 

Everard  was  barely  nine  years  old;  his  dress  consisted  in  a  shirt  and 
tpair  of  well-patched  linen  trousers  ;  his  fair  hair  was  uncut ;  a  pair  of 
tleirblue  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  his  open  forehead,  his  bluomiiig 
dwelu  showed  that  he  had  not  }'et  grieved  much  about  anything,  and 
^  simbumt,  open  breast  that  he  lived  mostly  out  of  doors.  At 
liiii  moment  he  had  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  was  whistling  over  his 
fork,  when  the  dog  came  and  crept  close  to  his  side ;  but  the  boy  said, 
*  Down,  sir,  be  quiet, — I  have  no  time  for  play,  like  you,  I  have  other 
ikiBp  to  do." 

Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle,  such  as  masters  of  the  art  produce  by 
Wing  the  little  finger,  and  putting  it  between  the  teeth,  was  heard 
b<Qn  the  forest.  The  dog  jumped  up  and  pricked  his  ears  ;  the  shrill 
*l>iitle  was  repeated  twice  in  quick  succession,  and  away  darted  Niro- 
"4  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.     Everard  ran  after  him,  whistling  and 
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shonting  "  Nlmrod  1  —  come  here,  Nimrod !"'  but  the  dog  lurncj  a 
dt'af'  car,  aiid  was  out  of  sight  in  a  inoment.  Everard  ran  iino  the  for«l 
in  pursuit  of  him  as  fast  a«  he  could  scamper,  till  at  length  he  remem- 
bered that  the  dog  could  find  his  way  home  alone,  whereupon  he  stop- 
ped, and  said  to  himself,  •'  He  is  a  faithful  beast,  to  be  sure,  but  it  » 
rather  false  of  him  to  run  away  so." 

Everard'g  mother  had  forbidden  him  to  go  into  the  wood  by  himself, 
and  he  had  promised  to  obey  her  ;  "  but  now,"  argued  he,  "  I  have  come 
into  the  wood  against  my  will,  and  only  in  order  to  fetch  back  Nimrod  ; 
1  have  not  disobeyed  mother ;  and,  besides,  it  can't  be  helped  now ;  so, 
as  I  am  here,  I'll  just  stay  a  bit  and  run  about  to  my  heart's  conteiii." 

So  easy  is  it,  when  one  wants  to  do  somethiug  wrong,  thus  to  deceive 
one's  self;  nevertheless  one  does  not  altogether  believe  one's  own  ex- 
cuses, for  there  is  a  still  voice  in  the  very  furthest  corner  of  one's  heart 
which  denies  them  all.  Then  one  docs  as  Everard  now  did,  who  shout- 
ed and  sang  so  loud,  that  ho  could  no  longer  hear  the  voice  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  climbed  first  this  tree  and  then  th.it,  as  though  his  good 
spirit  coutd  not  climb  up  after  him  ;  but  the  spirit  kept  close  by  his  itidi!, 
plucking  him  by  every  limb  and  urging  him  to  turn  his  steps  towards 
home. 

Accordingly,  Everard  at  length  got  down  from  the  tree,  but  just  as 
be  looked  up  through  the  transparent  green  leaves  at  the  bine  heavens, 
a  squirrel  darted  up  the  beech -tree,  seated  itself  upon  a  bough,  wiped 
its  face  with  its  paws,  and  looked  merrily  round  with  its  bright  black 
eyes.  Everard  snapt  his  fingers,  and  said  within  himself,  "  If  I  could 
but  get  at  you  !  I  am  far  worse  off  than  those  birds  and  squirrrU ;  I 
can  neither  fly  like  the  one  nor  climb  like  the  other;  and  Nimrod  did 
quite  right  to  run  awny  into  the  forest,  for  there  he  is  his  own  master; 
and  we,  with  our  clumsy  two  legs,  can't  follow  him.  If  I  had  but  four 
feet,  1  would  run  and  jump  as  well  as  he." 

A  mocking  bird,  perched  on  the  topmost  bough,  laughed  at  Everard'ii 
strange  wish  in  all  manner  uf  sounds.  They  are  a  b.id  sort  of  birds, 
those  mocking  birds  ;  ihcy  have  no  note  of  their  own,  and  so  they  iiui- 
tatc  the  song  of  all  tiie  other  birds  —  nightingales,  blackbirds,  chaf- 
finches, and  the  like, — but  tlicy  never  can  finish  any  song,  and  alway» 
fall  into  some  new  one  before  they  have  half  done  the  first.  Everard 
was  provoked  by  the  bird,  and  tried  to  drive  it  away  by  shouting  and 
throwing  stones  at  it,  but  tho  bird  would  not  stir  till  it  saw  Evcranl 
climbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  then  in  a  trice  away  it  flew,  and 
set  lip  ilH  discordant  song  from  the  top  of  another  tree.  But  Everard 
found  some  other  birds  that  could  not  fly  away,  for  there  waa  a  black- 
bird's  nest  full  of  young  ones  that  had  but  just  crept  out  the  eggshell. 

The  young  blackbirds  stretched  out  their  yellow  beaks  toirards  Eve- 
rard, and  stared  at  him  in  astonishment  with  their  yellow-edged  e>r»- 
Everard  pulled  his  knife,  and  the  cord  of  his  own  twisting,  which  h« 
always  carried  with  him,  out  of  his  pocket,  in  the  very  bottom  of  which 
he  found,  as  he  had  expected,  a  few  good  big  crumbs  of  bread,  these  he 
chewed  and  fed  the  lillle  birds,  whose  whole  thanks  consisted  in  shaking 
their  heads  and  bobbing  up  and  down  in  their  efforts  to  gulp  down  the 
morsels  they  had  swallowed  ;  the  youngest  was  so  ungrateful  as  not  even 
to  accept  the  proffered  meal.  Everard  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  take 
the  nest  yet  as  the  little  birds  would  be  sure  to  die;  and  then  a  feeliof 
of  compassion  arose  in  him  when  he  thought  how  the  mother  would  teA 
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wheD  ahe  came  Lome  and  found  all  her  children  gone  :  this  brought  his 
own  mother  to  his  mind,  and  he  felt  quite  hot  at  the  thought  of  how 
loog  he  had  been  from  home ;  hereupon  he  piously  resolved  to  leave 
the  little  birds  to  their  mother,  and  only  to  come  from  time  to  time  to 
look  at  them.  Once  more,  it  is  true,  he  was  tempted  to  take  them  him- 
self when  he  thought  how  some  other  boy  might  find  the  nest  and  carry 
it  oflf;  but  this  time  his  good  spirit  was  the  stronger,  and  he  determined 
not  to  be  hard-hearted  because  another  might  be  cruel-  "  God  keep 
you!"  whispered  he  to  the  little  birds,  and  slid  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  cut  three  crosses  in  the  bark  in  order 
that  he  might  know  it  again. 

At  last  he  turned  his  steps  towards  home,  but  even  now  he  took  the 
longest  way  round  through  the  pine  wood,  for,  thought  he,  "  A  minute 
more  or  less  can  be  no  matter,  and  besides  I  may  6nd  the  dog." 


Gentle  reader,  did  you  ever  find  yourself  all  alone  in  a  pine  forest  at 
noon  ?  See  how  smooth  and  straight  they  stand,  those  tall  stems  with 
the  broken  sunbeam  playing  upon  them,  and  what  an  aromatic  fragrauco 
they  exhale  I  High  above  your  head  the  tops  of  the  trees  rustle  in  the 
breeze,  and  at  their  feet  the  delicate  mosses  form  a  thick  warm  carpet 
— they  do  not  envy  the  trees  their  height  and  size,  which  force  them 
to  »tand  so  far  asunder,  while  the  lowly  mosses  can  twine  cosily  together 
and  keep  each  other  warm.  There  stands  a  solitary  bu:ih  of  nettles  ; 
and  a  viper,  that  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  glides  away  at  your  approach. 
Touch  them  not — leave  the  wicked  in  peace — who  knows  wherefore  the 
Master  of  the  world  created  them  ? 

You  wander  along  lost  in  dreams — sight  and  hearing  are  blended  into 
one — you  forgot  w  ho  you  are,  whence  you  come,  and  the  child  of  man 
becomes  for  a  while  hkc  unto  the  gentle  and  noiseless-stepping  fawn.  It 
(e«tnB  as  though  nature  held  her  breath,  but  her  heart  beats  in  your  bosom. 
On  a  sudden  somelhiog  rustles  close  behind  you,  and  before  your  as- 
tonished eyes  stands  a  man  clothed  all  in  green  as  beseems  a  true  son  of 
the  forest  and  brother  of  the  trees  ;  he  sUnds  still  with  his  hand  thrust 
in  hi<>  sword-belt,  and  scans  you  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

Thus  Everard  had  strolled  along,  and  thus  a  man  suddenly  stood  be- 
fore him,  but  this  time,  with  a  kind  smile  on  his  face.  It  was  the  owner 
of  the  wood,  a  rich  peasant,  who  was  called  Cousin  Godfrey  by  all  the 
folks  rouud  about,  especially  those  who  were  no  more  related  to  him 
than  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

**  How  came  you  here  ?  "  inquired  Godfrey. 

"  On  two  legs,"  replied  Everard,  pointing  to  his  feet,  for  be  was  still 
thmkiog  of  his  four-footed  wish. 

"  .\od  what  is  it  you  seek?" 

"  Nothing  :  oh  !  but  yes,  our  dog  has  run  away." 

"  Let  hire  run  to  the  devil ;  the  dog  is  a  turncoat ;  he  has  had  ao 
BUny  masters  that  he  is  quite  puzzle-headed.    If  he  falls  in  my  way  I  '11 

«bout  him." 
1-V'rard  took  hold  of  Godfrey's  hand,   and  begged  so  earnestly  for 

Ni;u..«l«  life,  that  Godfrey  at  length   promised  to  have  patience  with 

ilia.     He  kcjit  hold  of  the  boy's  hand,  and  they  walked  uu  logulher  in 

•iU'Bcc,  mail  they  reached  a  bit  of  rising  ground  covered  with  magnifi- 

«M  fif -trees. 
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*'  Cousin  ! "  said  Everard,  "  what  grand  trees  those  are,  they  are  lo 
beautiful — as  beautiful  as  the  church,  ay  I  and  more  beautiful  too." 

"  That 's  right,  Everard,  I  'm  glad  you  like  them,"  said  Godfrey ; 
•'  those  trees,  from  the  juniper-bush  down  into  the  'cool  hollow,'  are  my 
drawing-room — my  hall  of  state — in  short,  my  pride  and  pleasure. 
Each  winter  when  the  sap  stands  still  in  the  trees,  and  the  time  draws 
near  for  felling  them,  these  trunks  are  marked  to  fall ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  I  look  at  them,  and  say  to  myself,  let  them  stand,  they 
flourish  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  are  a  glory  and  a  delight  to  behold. 
It  is  true  that  a  pretty  round  sura  lies  idle  in  those  trees,  but  I  hare  my 
pleasure  in  them,  and  that  is  something;  and  it  always  does  my  heart 
good  when  I  come  here,  to  see  my  trees  stilt  alive  and  flourishing." 

•'  What  I  do  trees  die  like  us  ?  '  asked  Everard. 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  said  Godfrey ;  "  everthing  upon  earth  must 
die,  and  if  a  tree  stands  beyond  its  time  it  decays  at  the  core." 

Everard  had  many  more  questions  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  Godfrey 
would  willingly  have  gone  on  talking  with  him  for  he  was  very  fond  of 
bim.  Now,  however,  he  bade  him  go  home  through  what  was  called  the 
"  cool  hollow,"  as  that  was  the  nearest  way. 

Everard  started  off  at  a  good  round  pace.  When  he  got  into  the  cool 
hollow  everything  looked  quite  different  from  what  it  did  up  in  the  wood. 
The  little  stream  struggled  along  amid  rocks,  and  Everard  had  a  great 
mind  to  look  for  craw6sh,  but  he  would  not  linger  any  more.  Spile  of 
the  warm  bright  noontide  sun  it  was  cold  and  gloomy  in  the  deep  hollow  ; 
on  cither  side  overhanging  masses  of  rock  seemed  to  threaten  to  fall  from 
above,  but  they  stood  firm  nevertheless ;  even  that  huge  moss-grown 
boulder  was  arrested  in  its  fall  by  the  young  fir-tree,  which  vigorously 
resists  the  pressure,  and  shoots  straight  up  towards  heaven  ;  close  be- 
hind it  lay  a  tall  uprooted  fir  quite  withered  and  red-brown,  and  a  few 
more  tnisted  with  age,  hung  their  long  dark  boughs  tipped  with  bright 
green  young  shoots  over  the  valley. 

Everard  had  advanced  but  a  few  steps  when  a  dog  barked  :  he 
recognised  Nimrod's  voice,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  come 
Kvcrnrd  climbed  upon  a  rock  and  was  about  to  call  the  dog,  but  the 
Bounds  died  upon  his  tongue  ;  just  below  him,  amid  flowering  heather  and 
tall  fembrake,  he  beheld  a  man  with  dark  flashing  eyes  and  a  face  co- 
vered up  lo  the  very  temples  with  a  bushy  black  beard.  Everard  held 
his  breath  when  he  saw  the  man  press  Nirarod  down  to  the  earth  beside 
him,  uncover  his  own  breast,  pluck  a  few  hairs  from  just  above  his 
heart  and  stick  them  into  a  piece  of  bread,  upon  which  he  then  spat 
three  times,  and  finally  gave  it  to  the  dog  to  eat. 

"Be  off!"  said  he  then,  and  the  dog  instantly  bounded  off  towards 
Everard  in  whose  face,  however,  he  seemed  to  expect  to  read  an  angry 
rebuke,  for  he  crouched  down  before  him  and  whined  as  though  he  ex- 
pected blows,  and  would  endure  them  patiently.  But  Everard  had  not 
lime  to  give  Nimrod  the  expected  beating,  for  in  a  moment  the  bristly 
black-looking  man  stood  before  him,  and  said  iu  a  gruff  tone,  with  an  as- 
sumed air  of  ignorance, 

"  Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  Everard,  the  forester's  son." 
"  Where  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  Dead  I  he  was  shot  in  the  forest." 
"  And  who  shot  him  r" 
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"  That  is  not  knowD,— ah,  if  I  did  but  know  !" 

"  Then  you  would  give  the  fellow  an  ounce  of  lead,  or  you  are  do 
forester's  son — no  brave  lad." 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Everard  resolutely. 

The  bristly  man  laughed  loudly,  and  it  sounded  to  Everard  as  if  somo 
one  else  was  laughing  down  below,  behind  the  rock.  On  a  sudden  anch 
terror  seized  him,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  said  with  a  trembling 
Toice,  give  me  back  my  dog,  I  mujt  go  home."  Nimrod  fully  under- 
stood what  Everard  was  talking  about,  and  leaped  merrily  up  against 
him,  but  the  bristly  man  gave  the  dog  a  kick,  that  sent  him  rolling 
half  way  down  the  hill,  afler  which  he  came  limping  back,  and  crouch- 
ed at  the  feet  of  the  man,  who  then  said  to  Everard, — "  Home  ;  stuff  1 
jrou  will  go  with  me." 

Escape    was  out   of  question,   so  Everard,  by    way  of  a   negative 
reply,   threw  himself  upon  the   ground,  and  refused  to  move.       The 
bristly  man,  seeing  that  he  could  not  do  much  by  force,  now  tried  fair 
words,  and  said,  "  I  Ml  do  you  no  harm — there  's  my  hand  upon  it,   I 
only  want  you  to  help  me  to  take  a  nest.     I  'II  give  you  something  for 
your  trouble,  what  would  you  like  ?" 
"  Nothing  ;  I  want  nothing  but  to  go  home." 
"  Then  you  have  no  mind  for  a  young  squirrel?" 
"  That  I  have ;  but  I  want  to  go  home." 

As  Everard  stood  there  in  an  attitude  between  defiance  and  entreaty, 
his  hand  was  clasped  in  that  of  the  stranger,  with  a  clutch  very  un- 
like the  gentle  grasp  of  Cousin  Godfrey.  Nevertheless,  Everard  went 
itilh  him  quietly,  for  he  saw  that  resistance  was  of  no  avail ;  and, 
moreover,  he  hoped  that  he  should  find  help  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  the  hollow,  for  Cousin  Godfrey  could  not  be  far  off ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  must  meet  some  one  who  would  set  him  free.  No  one,  however, 
ippeared,  and  the  stranger's  hand  grasped  Everard's  like  an  iron  vice ; 
it  hurt  him  cruelly,  but  he  dared  not  cry  out,  much  less  attempt  to 
(tcap>e. 

They  went  on  by  almost  impassable  tracks,  and  Everard,  who 
thought  that  he  knew  every  tree  and  bush  in  the  country  round,  soon 
found  himself  iu  a  new  world.  Noon  was  just  past,  and  the  sun  had 
begun  to  sink  towards  the  west,  when  they  came  to  a  deep  basin  of  bare 
rocks,  which  looked  like  the  bed  of  a  dried  up  lake.  A  few  bushes  and 
brambles  were  scattered  about,  and  here  and  there  the  chirupping  of  a 
passbopper  was  heard,  like  the  tremulous  complaint  of  the  imprisoned 
ipirit  of  the  rock :  a  few  humble  bees  droned  out  a  monotonous  hum,  and 
only  the  butterflies  fluttered  gaily,  like  flowers  freed  from  their  stalks, 
aid  trying  to  comfort  and  amuse  their  brethren,  which  were  still  fast- 
(Ded  to  the  ground  ;  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker  sounded  from  the 
forest,  and  the  stone-thrush  sang  merrily  among  the  rocks,  to  show  that 
«»en  here  he  could  enjoy  life. 

Everard  had  to  jump  from  rock  to  rock,  but  he  often  fell  and  cut  his 
kneci  till  they  bled.  At  length  the  stranger,  perhaps  moved  by  cora- 
fiHioo,  perhaps  by  some  other  feeling,  took  Everard  in  his  arms,  and 
Wnded  off  with  him,  over  clefts  and  precipices,  without  ever  stopping 
or  itumbling  ;  the  rocks  seemed  to  hold  him  up  as  if  he  were  their 
^"olher.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  how  those  two  often  flew  through 
'!«■  air,  and  their  lengthening  shadows  fell  far  off  on  the  plain  below, 
-^ter  a  while  they  came  to  a  long  narrow  path,  that  wound  along  the 
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mountain  side,  and  once  more  they  walked  hand  in  hand.    The  stranger 
■ow  asked, — 

"  Where  is  your  father's  rifle  ?" 

"  It  hangs  up  at  home,  on  the  horns  of  the  stag,  the  last  that  my 
grandfather  ever  shot." 

"  Your  grandfather  was  a  murderer — he  murdered  my  father  I"  ex- 
claimed the  stranf^er.  Everard  stared  at  him  in  aniascment,  and  he 
contioued,  —  "  Why  don't  you  sell  the  gun  ? — why  don't  you  give  it 
away  ?" 

"  Old  Klaus,  the  forester,  told  my  mother  that  she  had  only  to  let  it 
hang  there,  for  there  is  a  ball  in  it  now,  the  last  my  father  ever  loaded, 
and  Klaus  says,  that,  if  ihc  murderer  comes  into  our  room,  the  gun  will 
go  off  of  its  own  accord  and  shoot  him  dead." 

The  stranger's  hand  shook  in  Evcrard's  clasp,  he  fetched  his  breath 
heavily,  and  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  but  he  spit  the  blood  out,  and 
said,  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  "  Oh,  nonsense  I  Do  you  think  the 
man  will  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  into  your  room,  stand  right  before  the 
moulh  of  the  barrel,  and  say, '  Come,  shoot  me."  " 

At  these  words  the  stranger  turned  suddenly  round,  as  though  some 
oue  had  pulled  him  from  behind.  "  What  was  that '{"  cried  he,  half 
angry  and  half  afraid.  "  What  are  you  about?  why  did  you  pluck  me 
by  the  collar  ?" 

"  I  saw  nothing,"  answered  Everard ;  "  and  I  am  not  big  enough  to 
reach  your  collar." 

But  Everard  was  seized  with  a  nameless  terror,  and  he  began  to  sing 
the  pious  songs  which  his  mother  had  taught  him,  that  they  might  re- 
lease him  from  the  evil  spirit  which  kept  him  prisoner  in  this  wilder- 
ness, and  from  the  fear  and  anguish  of  his  own  heart.  At  first  the 
bristly  man  rebuked  him  with  harsh  words  for  his  singing;  but  Everard 
heeded  him  not,  and  sang  all  the  more  devoutly,  and  by  degrees  the 
hard  hand  of  the  stranger  loosened  its  grasp,  and  he  sighed  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  but  could  no  longer  chide  the  boy,  who  sang  a« 
follows  : 

The  angels  ihut  in  heareu  do  dwell, 

And  all  the  winu  of  CimI  r<  well, 

Tliey  do  guard  wich  wiiicliful  eyes 

Our  tiodie>,  toula,  uiid  )irui>«rtie*  i 

And  they  ever  fly  with  speed 

For  to  help  iia  at  our  need. 

Whether  we  wiUk,  or  ntuud,  or  ride. 

At  home,  abrtmd,  or  far,  or  wide  ; 

Whether  we  wake,  whether  we  sleep, 

Whether  we  eat,  drink,  lai>gh,  or  weep  ; — 

M'liate'er  we  do,  hy  day  or  night, 

Be  we  defended  hy  thy  might 

O  God,  and  sheltered  by  thy  handa, 

By  thy  holy  ten  comnuuids — Amen  ! 

During  the  boy's  song,  the  hairy  stranger  had  involuntarily  taken  off 
his  hat,  folded  his  hand  over  it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  whilst 
he  gnawed  the  brim  of  his  hat.  Presently  he  turned  his  eyes  again 
upon  the  boy,  whose  face  was  lighted  up  by  the  evening  sun,  with  a 
radiance  like  that  of  a  glory  shining  forth  from  himself.  But  Everard 
himself  felt  as  though  he  were  raised  above  the  earth  and  surrounded 
by  heavenly  forms,  and  he  sang, 
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■*  Sweet  aogel  !  prithee  tell  to  me. 
1  be^,  by  Oriid't  dear  luve. 
Hut  thoa  not  teen  ray  father  dear. 
In  heaveu't  court  above  !" 

They  DOW  came  to  a  deep  clefl  in  the  rock,  at  the  edge  of  which  );rew 
I  iJfnder  birch,  aud  Everard  beut  down  the  sapling  tree,  aud  step|)ed 
I  along  it  to  the  opposite  rock,  singiug  as  be  went, — 

"  Oh  tree,  oh  braiidi,  bend  down  and  weep, 
My  child  hath  neither  rest  nor  ulepp; 
Deiid  down,  oh  leaver  !  oh  grus»,  bend  down  I 
At  Uiough  my  lorrow  were  your  own." 

The  stranger  gazed  after  the  boy,  who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  him 
Vtlie  a  heavenly  apparition,  that  could  traverse  chasms  and  precipices  safe 
ud  unhurt.  Suddenly,  however,  the  sapling  birch  sprang  back,  and 
ilnitk  hira  in  the  fac€;  moved  to  anger  by  the  blow  from  this  giant  rod, 
h«  toQght  for  the  plank  which  he  kept  hidden  close  by,  laid  It  across 
ibe  chasm,  and  stepped  to  the  spot  where  the  boy  had  sunk  upon  his 
loM,  and  was  singing,  with  his  hands  stretched  towards  heaven, 

"  Great  Ood,  that  art  in  heaven  above, 
Ue&r  rae  commend  my  soul  to  thee  ; 
Re«*-uive  me  to  Thy  heavenly  love. 
When  that  my  life  shall  ended  lie  ; 
And  guard  me  nell 
From  flamet  of  hell. 
And  Satan*fi  power  ; 
Oh  '.  bring  me  help  in  dangrer't  hour, 
l<est  Satan  do  my  soul  devour." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  cried  the  stranger  ;  "  I  've  had  enough  of  tliii 
•I'llT;— I  fell  you,  I  am  no  devil,  but  flesh  and  blood  like  yourself: — 
titat't  my  hand  upon  it,  that  I  '11  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  but 
joa  must  and  shall  follow  roe." 

"  But  whither  ?"  aski-d  Everard,  and  the  stranger  rejdicd  ; 

"The  rocks  on  which  we  now  stand  are  called  the  Cockscomb,  you 
*urt  often  have  seen  tbt-m  from  afar  off,  but  thoy  are  hardly  ever  trod- 
ifoi  by  the  foot  of  man.  Ten  paces  hence  is  the  eagle's  nest,  —  do 
!«i  dimb  up  yonder  ruck,  there  you  will  find  it,  and  you  must  lake  it 
for  Bic." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  eaglets  ?" 

"  The  justice  gives  a  good  price  for  every  pair  of  claws,  and  you 
>bll  have  your  share." 

"  But  1  don't  want  anything, — take  the  nest  yourself, — why  don't  you 
fcil?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  :  one  man  alone  would  be  lost  if  he  attempted  the 
Iwwess;  for  if  the  old  eagle  came  home,  she  would  tear  out  the  eyes  of 
'l»m»oever  she  fuund  here.  But  I  have  kept  my  gun  hidden  here,  niid 
I  till  wait  below,  and  keep  watch,  aud  if  the  old  eagle  pounces  down,  I 
'in  pxv  her  a  shot." 

"  Ami  where  is  the  dog  ?"  asked  Everard,  he  scarce  knew  why. 

*■  He  did  not  follow  us,"  answered  the  stranger  roughly  ;  "  and  if  he 
W,>ir«ou',(l  not  have  been   of  any  use.      Now,  no  nonsense,  up  with 
.ou  hear  the  young  ones  squeal  ?  that 's  where  you  must  go." 
. 'i  mechanically  climbed  up  the  crag,  aud  the  stranger  stood 

Wo«  m  the  look-out. 
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Gentle  reader,  did  you  ever  narrowly  watch  a  bird  of  prey  hovering 
in  the  air  ? 

Do  you  see  that  black  speck  just  above  the  horicon  ? — watch  it 
well — how  rapidly  it  approaches,  as  though  fascinated  by  the  gace  of 
the  huntsman, — now  you  see  the  wide  spread  wings;  look  how  the 
bird  rests  upon  the  air,  how  it  sweeps  round  and  round  in  nomw- 
iug  circles,  with  how  few  slight  strokes  of  its  broad  wings  it  rites 
or  ginks,  and  again  remains  motionless  in  the  air  I 

Everard,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the  nest,  and,  frightened  as  he  wai, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  a  shout  of  triumphant  surprise  when  he  saw 
the  young  eaglets  :  they  were  still  quite  blind,  and  they  thrust  their 
little  bald  heads  together,  either  because  they  were  frightened,  or  be- 
cause they  had  something  to  say  to  each  other,  which  no  human  ear 
may  hear  or  understand.  For  a  moment  Everard  looked  pitifully  at 
them,  and  said  to  himself,  "  How  strange  it  is  that  dogs,  cats,  and 
eagles,  which  have  the  best  eyes,  should  be  born  blind." 

Spite  of  their  blindness,  however,  the  eaglets  seemed  to  be  aware  of  ^ 
Kverard's  presence,  for  they  tumbled  one  over  the  other,  and  opened  I 
their  orange-coloured  beaks  very  wide,  as  they  lay  rolling  among  the 
gay   feathers  of   all  manner    of   singing    birds,  which    were  scattered 
among  them. 

"  Throw  down  the  young  ones  !"  shouted  the  rough  stranger,  keeping 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  sky.  When  Everard  touched  the 
eaglets,  they  tried  to  seize  him ;  this  angered  him,  and  he  threw  them 
ail  five  down,  one  after  the  other,  and  last  of  all  he  threw  the  dead 
singiog-birds  after  them.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  rushing  ia 
the  air.  '  Sloop  down  I"  shouted  the  stranger.  Bang  went  his  gun, 
and  a  large  dark  wing  fell  upon  Everard,  and  almost  smothered  him ; 
he  lost  bis  hold,  slid  down  off  the  rock,  and  lay  senseless  by  the  side  of  the 
quivering  eaglets  and  the  dead  old  eagle,  which  had  been  shot  exactly 
over  his  head. 

The  poacher — for  now  that  we   have  seen  him  use  his  gun  it  is  no  ' 
libel  to  call  him  so, — the  poacher  looked  gloomily  on  the  boy  and  the 
eagle  that  lay  beside  him.     The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  moun«| 
tain-top,  and  lighted  up  the  poacher's  face  with  a  fiery  glare. 

"  The  devil  take  it  1"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  miss  my  aim  I     Should  I| 
have  hit  so  wt<ll.  I  wonder,  if  I  had  really  wanted  to  do  it  ?     The  boj 
ia  like  one  bewitched,  or  under  the  care  of  a  guardian  spirit.     Well,  if] 
it  is  so,  his  guardian  angel  may  lake  him  home  for  me.     Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I 
he  laughed  wildly,  and  yet  convulsively. 

He  then  threw  the  huge  bird,  with  its  blood-stained  wings,  over  bit  I 
shoulders,  and  perceiving  that  Everard  now  beg^un  to  move,  he  hastened 
away,  and  left  him  lying  beside  the  dying  eaglets.     At  night  the  birds 
started  in  their  nests,  as  a  boy  walked  through  the  forest  singing 

"  Oh  tri>e  !  oh  branch  !  beud  <li)«n  and  weep. 
My  child  hatli  neither  re«l  nor  sle«)> ; 
Bend  down,  oh  leaves  !  oh  grais,  bond  dowa  I 
As  though  my  iorrow  were  your  own." 


The  lops  of  the  fir-trees  glowed  in  the  first  red  of  the  morning,  ao<ll 
the  sun  rose  from  behind  the  mountain  as  is  his  wont,  far  more  slowin 
than  he  goes  to  bed  :  the  owls  hooted  a  last  farewell  to  the  night  ouil 
of  their  hiding-places,  and  the  birds  began  to  chirp  dreamily  upon  tbt 
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pwmtly  the  sun  rose  higher,  and  lit  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  a  rosy  glow  ;  the  cool  forest  was  filled  with  a  holy  silence,  the  trees 
rustled  more  softly  than  usual,  the  very  birds  seemed  to  hold  their 
breath— when  suddenly  the  voice  of  a  single  goldfinch  sounded  loud  and 
clear,  others  soon  fell  in,  and  a  joyous  chorus  resounded  throughout 
the  forest — the  day  had  awaked.  The  dewdrops  glittered  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  upon  the  grass,  the  beetles  crawled  up  the  stems 
of  the  flowers  and  displayed  their  shining  armour  in  the  sun,  the  butter- 
flies came  flying  to  greet  many  a  fresh  floweret  that  had  blossomed 
during  the  night,  and  the  young  flower  turned  and  bowed  in  the  light 
breeze,  greetiug  its  sisters  far  and  near,  and  breathing  out  its  perfumes 
into  the  wide  world. 

Under  the  fragrant  fir-trees,  close  to  a  tufl  of  flowering  strawberry 
plaots,  a  boy  lay  upon  the  moss  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
left  arm.     The  boy  was  Everard.     Beside  him  sat  the  dog,  with  his 
eyes  immovably  fixed  upon  the  boy's  face ;    he  no  longer  snapped  at 
the  flies,  but  shook  them  off  as  quietly  as  he  could,  as  though  be  were 
tfroid  to  wake  the  child  by  making  any  noise.     The  sun  kissed  and 
reddened  the  boy's  cheeks,  but  he  slept  on  as  though  it  were  dark  night, 
and  only  once  heaved  a  sigh,  turned  upon  the  other  side,  and  slept 
toander  than  ever.     A  man  now  appeared  between  the  trees,  the  dog 
tan  to  meet  him,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  jump  upon  him ;  but  God- 
frey, for  he  it  was,  pushed  the  dog  away,  and  gazed  for  a  long  time 
upon  the  sleeping  boy.     At  length  he  bent  over  him,  and  cried  "cuckoo" 
into  his  ear.     Everard  woke,  blinked,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  amace- 
nmt  i  he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  looked  round  without  say- 
ing a  word.     When  Godfrey  asked  him  how  he  had  got  hither,  he  no 
longer  answered  by  a  jest,  but  began  to  cry  after  his  mother. 

"  I  talked  with  your  mother  on  my  way  home  yesterday  evening," 
did  GodfrcT,  "  and  we  have  settled,  that  if  you  have  any  mind  for  it, 
;ou  shall  be  a  schoolmaster;  a  forester's  life  is  apt  to  be  fatal  to  your 
bfflily,  and  you  are  the  only  child  ; — would  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Yefc,  yes  t  whatever  you  and  my  mother  like :  I  will  promise  to 
Blind  mv  book, — but  now,  let  me  make  haste  home ;"  and  away  ran 
Eterard  through  the  fresh  forest,  with  the  dog  frisking  before  him. 
He  was  afraid  lest  Godfrey  should  ask  him  what  he  had  been  doing  all 
oi^ht,  and  now  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  like  a  heavy,  bad  dream. 
He  shouted  with  delight  when  he  saw  his  mother's  house ;  hut  the  dog, 
which  had  reached  it  sooner  than  he,  now  came  back  slowly  to  meet 
him.  Everard  began  calling  to  his  mother  from  afar  off,  but  she  did 
not  appear,  and  he  found  the  house  locked  on  all  sides.  It  was  clear 
th«t  his  mother  had  gone  out  thus  early  to  seek  for  him,  perhaps  even 
ibt  had  wandered  about  in  the  forest  all  night.  Now  it  was  Everard's 
turn  to  feel  how  sore  and  heavy  the  heart  grows  while  waiting  for  one 
velove,  when  hour  after  hour  passes  away,  and  no  one  comes.  At  length, 
hoavver,  some  one  came,  but  it  was  the  poacher  who  came  out  of  a  thick 
MpK,  looking  warily  round  him.  Everard  shrieked  as  though  he  were 
wont  to  be  murdered,  and  the  poacher  said, 

"  Bi-  quiet,  I  have  brought  you  something  pretty  ;  you  wished  for 
a  Kluinel,  and  here  is  something  far  better;  here  is  a  young  fox  that  I 
p*  cut  of  his  hole  for  you  ;  but  you  must  promise  not  to  say  a  word 
akcut  what  we  did  together  yesterday." 

Th*  poacher  took  a  young  fox  out  of  his  pocket  handkerchief,  put  a 
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collar  round  its  neck,  fastened  it  with  a  chain  to  the  dogkennel,  and 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 

At  last  Everard's  mother  arrived ;  she  embraced  her  child  amid 
silent  tears,  and  stroked  his  face  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  assure  herself 
that  he  really  lived.  Everard  told  her  nothing  of  all  his  adventures — a 
concealment  which  in  the  end  cost  him  dear.  When  his  mother  saw  the 
fox,  she  wanted  to  untie  it  and  let  it  run  into  the  wood,  but  she  wis  J 
afraid  of  the  beast  and  did  not  dare  to  touch  it,  so  Everard  kept  his  fox,  I 
which,  he  told  her,  had  been  given  him  by  a  man  in  the  forest.  ^ 

Everard's  days  again  passed  happily  and  quietly,  but  he  was  allowed 
less  and  less  to  go  into  the  forest,  and  yet  an  irresistible  charm  drew  bim 
thither.  The  peacefiil  happy  davs  of  our  life  seldom  leave  any  impres- 
sion on  our  memory,  and  even  when  we  do  remember  them,  they  afford 
us  far  less  to  tell  than  those  in  which  we  suffered  fear  or  sorrow.  .Aad 
yet  such  days  are  just  the  happiest  in  our  lives  !  Thij  is  equally  true  of 
single  individuals  and  of  whole  nations,  but  to  the  Litter,  decade.*  arc  the 
same  as  days  to  the  former.  History  scarce  records  any  but  extraor-  M 
dinary  events,  and  we  must  do  the  same  in  the  story  of  Everard's  child-  | 
hood.  Yet  what  glorious  hours  and  days  were  those  which  be  spent  in 
the  fields  on  the  rising  ground  behind  the  house,  where  the  com  con- 
stantly waved  up  and  down  like  a  rolling  river.  A  field  of  rye  is  also  a 
majestic  wood,  with  mighty  towering  stems ;  so  at  least  thought  the 
beetles  who  chased  about  among  it,  and  stopped  from  time  to  time  to 
climb  up  one  of  the  stalks. 

Whether  a  thing  is  great  or  small  depends  after  all  only  upon  how  w«  ' 
look  at  it :  and  if  we  look  at  the  whole  universe  our  earth  is  but  a  Utile 
ball,  and  we  ourselves  tiny  creatures  that  crawl  upon  its  surface. 

Everard  often  stood  between  the  furrows  watching  this  Urge  lift 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  thinking  infinite  indescribable  thoughts  ;  or  he  lay 
in  the  grass  and  watched  the  flowers  nud  the  little  insects  that  moved 
about  amongst  them ;  or  he  gazed  up  into  the  blue  sky  where,  by  broad 
dtiylight,  the  moon  often  stands  and  waits  patiently  till  her  time  shall 
come — till  she  herself  shall  be  first,  and  shall  be  looked  upon  by  all  men. 
Who  can  describe  the  thoughts  which  at  such  times  filled  Everard'i 
heart !  He  thought  about  everything,  and  scarce  himself  knew  what. 
And  when  he  rose  up,  his  cheat  expanded,  nud  all  his  niusc1e«  went 
braced  by  joyous  expectation,  and  by  turns  he  shouted  with  delight,  or 
walked  in  HilenL  aitd  thuu<rhtful  rejoicing.  Fur  there  is  a  mysterious  r«- 
freshinciit  given  by  resting  upon  the  earth,  and  a  deep  meaning  in  the 
legend  uf  the  old  Greeks  about  the  hero  AnUsus  who,  when  lifted  off 
the  ground,  was  weak,  and  became  unconquerably  strong  again  as  soon 
as  he  touched  the  earth. 

One  day  Everard  lay  in  a  furrow  dreaming  with  open  eyes,  looking 
up  towards  heaven,  and  listening  to  the  thrush  in  the  neighbouiing  wheat- 
field,  which  whistles  its  loud  song  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
and  rests  at  noon.  Everard  felt  as  light  and  joyous  as  though  he  had  just 
come  out  of  a  fresh  bath,  and  he  jumped  up  and  carolled  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  beautiful  young  redpole  that  seemed 
scarce  fledged,  fluttering  along  by  short  starts,  and  settling  on  the  ground 
every  minute.  Everard  ran  after  it  to  catch  it,  and  pursued  it  from 
bush  to  bush,  but  every  time  he  got  near  it  the  bird  slipped  away  and 
fluttered  further ;  but  Everard  kept  up  the  chace  till  they  came  to  a 
narrow  ravine  which  the  bird  Hew  across  and,  pcrchiug  ou  the  opposite 
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J  the  sweel  raelody  which  no  one  hut  nnlure  had  tauf^ht  him. 

FEverard  halted  here,  for  he  knew  very   well  that  hy  ihc  time  he  hnd 

|»cramblcd  down  one  side  of  the  ravine  and  up  the  other,  the  bird  would 

'  ive  pot  too  great  a  start  of  him.      So  he  stood  looking  at  his  feet,  and 

Itahoriously  picking  u[)  stones  with  his  toes;  and  he  laughed  to  himself, 

I  clenched  and  opened  bis  hand,  and  thought  how  wonderfully  a  hird'ii 

'  feet  tnuit  be  made.     With  these  and  many  other  reflections  he  returned 

to  his  mother's  house.     His  heart  was  full ;  for  in  solitude  he  had  hoard 

the  voice  of  Nature,  who  always  returns  us  an  answer  a  thousand-fold  if 

we  do  but  know  how  to  greet  her  arighu 

Thus  Everard's  days  passed  in   unmixed  happiness,  but  sorrow  was 
already  prepared  for  him  by  the  evil  heart  of  man.    One  Saturday  after- 
noon when  Everard  was  gone  to  the  village  three  or  four  miles  off,  Cou- 
sin Godfrey  happened  to  pass  by  the  hunting-lodge  and  stopped  to  talk 
with  the  widow,  who  was  hanging  out  clothes  to  dry.      She  complained 
tlut  she  had  no  more  peace  about  her  son  since  the  fox  had  been  in  the 
hmue,  that  she  trembled  with  fright  whenever  the  boy  was  playing  with 
the  be«»t ;  it  was  true  that  until  now  it  had  seemed  pretty  tame,  but  she 
(lid  Dot  know  whether  it  would  not  turn  savage  at  any  moment,  and  she 
could  not  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"That  will  be  easy  enough,"  said  Cousin  Godfrey  :  he  then  went  to 
the  dog-kennci,  unstrapped  the  gun  from  his  back,  let  the  fox  loose  and 
ihot  iu  He  said  he  was  ashamed  of  so  easy  a  chase,  skinned  the  crea- 
lore  according  to  rule,  threw  its  carcase,  which  the  dog  refused  to  cat, 
into  the  pond  paid  the  widow  for  the  skin,  and  put  it  into  his  game-bag. 
"  I  have  still  another  bargain  to  make,"  said  he.  "  I  have  not  got  a 
charge  left,  and  I  don't  like  to  go  through  the  forest  without  one — it  is 
i^nst  mj  habit ;  I  will  leave  m^'  rifle  here,  and  will  take  the  one  that 
Wlooged  to  your  hu&band — it  is  still  loaded."  Godfrey  did  as  he  had  said. 
While  this  conversation  took  place  at  the  hunling-lodge,  the  poacher 
Uj  in  wait  for  Everard  on  his  return  from  the  village.  He  hud  crouch- 
riin  a  deep  bole,  made  by  grubbing  up  a  stump,  and  held  the  following 
owrersation  with  himself.  "  So  Everard  is  to  be  made  a  schoolmaster 
of  I  hear  !  I  might  wait  a  long  lime  before  I  got  killed  by  the  b\i1IK 
»hich  is  waiting  for  me,  and  should  have  to  run  about  all  the  rest  of  my 
lift  in  fear  and  misery ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  murder  might  evfn 
be  left  sticking  to  our  family,  and  theirs  up  there  remain  innocent.  No, 
BT  I,  that  shall  never  he-  Ever  since  old  times  it  has  always  gone 
bang  !  between  our  two  families,  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
r*.  And  the  fellow  has  left  a  bullet  above  ground  behind  liim  ; 
tlAtlill  I  go  about  any  longer  with  my  death  sticking  in  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  that  the  dead  man  loaded  ?     No  !  say  I  again,  that  shall  never 

Everard  now  came  singing  along,  and  the  poacher  stepped  out  to  meet 
tm,  and  gave  him  a  young  blackbird.  Everard  took  the  bird  in  his 
Wd,  but  let  it  fly  directly,  and  with  it  all  the  coaxing  words  which  the 
poacher  addressed  to  him.  The  poacher  offered  to  teach  him  to  shoot 
li*tl»T  than  any  boy  so  young  had  ever  done  before  :  this  was  a  sore 
toaptstion  to  Everard,  but  he  resisted  it  bravely.  "  Only  bring  roe 
»our  father's  nfle  into  the  cool  valley,  and  I  will  give  you  whatever  you 
■ke,"  said  the  cruel  man  ;  but  Everard  ran  away,  and  the  poacher  called 
iftwhiro,  "if  you  change  your  mind  you  can  come,  I  shall  be  there  lo- 
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"  But  I  shan't  come,"  said  Everard  to  himself,  as  he  hastened  home. 

When  he  found  the  fox  gone,  he  raved  and  stormed,  and  assailed  bit 
mother  with  questions  and  entreaties.  But  she  gave  him  no  answer, 
and  forbade  him  to  ask  any  more  questions.  On  searching  about 
Everard  found  some  traces  of  blood  freshly  covered  over ;  then  angw 
and  resentment  arose  in  him,  and  he  swore  within  himself  that  he  woaU 
find  means  to  get  another  fox. 


Next  morning,  before  his  mother  was  awake,  Everard  crept  into  the 
kitchen  ;  his  hand  shook  when  he  touched  the  gun,  but  be  pressed  bis 
lips  tightly  together  and  took  it  down.  The  dog  bounded  jorouslj  at 
the  sight  of  his  young  master  armed  with  the  riBe,  and  they  qnekly 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  together. 

The  dew  still  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  no  creature's  foot  bad  y«( 
brushed  it  aw^ay,  nor  had  the  sun  begun  to  dry  it  up.  Everard  sooo 
reached  the  young  coppice,  where  the  thick  branches  seem  to  place 
themselves  in  his  way  as  if  to  hinder  him  from  going  further,  but  he 
thrust  them  a^ide  and  presFed  forward.  Suddenly  he  heard  some  one 
singing  at  a  little  distance,  and  he  quickly  hid  his  gun  under  the  bruili- 
wood  for  he  recognised  Godfrey's  voice  singing  as  follows : — 

Wttke  up,  ye  little  birds  >o  sweet — 

Yc  tongstera  every  one. 
And  open  wide,  the  day  to  greet. 

Your  beaks  of  ivory  bono  ; 
Your  tn  a  ruing  hymn  to  Ood  repeat. 

And  sing  to  Uim  alone. 
Then  6y  abroed  to  seek  your  meat: 

But,  ere  tlic  day  be  done, 
Your  thankful  song  to  Heaven  repeal. 

Or  learn  from  lue  this  one, — 
Praise  Ond  on  high,  and  ai  is  meet, 

God  Sabaolh  alone. 

Everard  stood  still,  folded  his  hands,  and  prayed  earnestly  ;  his  good 
•pirit  relumed  to  liira,  and  he  vowed  to  go  quietly  home  again,  and  nefct 
more  to  attempt  such  hidden  sin  and  disobedience.  But  his  repenlaaw 
could  not  have  been  quite  complete,  for  he  shrunk  from  going  to  m«et 
the  worthy  man  and  honestly  confessing  his  fault,  and  tried  to  slinli 
away  unperceivcd;  and  it  was  this  fear  of  man  rather  than  of  God  wbidi 
brought  such  a  heavy  trial  upon  bim. 

The  dog  now  barked,  and  Godfrey  came  towards  llicm.  After  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  having  so  strangely  chauced  to  fall  in  with 
Everard  three  times  running,  he  said, 

"  Don't  you  run  about  so  much  all  alone  in  the  forest,  for  Spanish 
Mike  is  now  in  these  ports,  and  he  is  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  Who  is  Spanish  Mike?" 

"  Come  along  out  of  here  and  I  will  tell  you ;  you  must  know  all 
about  it  some  day,  so  you  may  as  well  hear  it  now." 

Everard  did  not  like  to  leave  the  spot,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  find  the  place  again  where  he  had  hidden  the  gun; 
however,  he  managed  to  pluck  a  twig  off  a  fir-tree  unperccived,  to  throw 
it  upon  the  ground,  and  to  lay  another  which  be  had  plucked  before, 
across  it — ho  was  familiar  with  the  Imnlers'  tokens. 

They  went  cut  of  the  coppice  into  the  forest ;  Godfrey  sat  down  upon 
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the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  Everard  upon  another  beaide  him,  and  then 
Godfrey  began : — 

"  Why,  Spanish  Mike  and  his  kith  and  kin  have  been  sworn  foes  to 
your  kinsfolk  for  many  a  long  day ;  for  your  father,  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfather,  ay  !  and  their  fathers  before  them,  have  always 
been  foresters  in  this  place,  and  the  Spanish  Mikes  have  always  been 
poachers.  No  one  rightly  knows  what  caused  such  bitter  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  families ;  some  say  one  thing  and  some  another,  the  truth 
is,  I  rather  think,  that  it  is  only  because  foresters  and  poachers  are  na- 
tural born  enemies.  It  seems  as  though  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  beasts 
about  which  they  war,  had  gone  into  themselves.  Your  great  grand- 
father was  shot  by  one  of  Spanish  Mike's  forefathers,  and  your  grand- 
father, in  his  turn,  laid  one  of  them  dead  upon  the  grass.  Spanish 
Mike's  family,  it  is  said,  are  descended  from  a  soldier  of  the  Spanish 
army,  who  stayed  behind  here  in  old  times,  and  they  have  hot  tierce 
blood.  'T  is  as  sure  as  that  the  sun  shines  at  noonday,  that  your  father 
was  bit  by  a  bullet  from  Spanish  Mike's  rifle  ;  and  now  the  fellow  has 
been  let  out  of  prison,  and  is  lurking  in  the  forest  hereabouts  at  his  old 
tradeagain.  You  know  how  seldom  the  law  is  put  in  force  against  poachers, 
or  about  the  deaths  that  happen  at  that  work — that  is  an  old  bargain 
between  them  and  the  foresters, — and  if  the  other  plan  were  tried  it  would 
not  be  of  much  use,  as  we  have  lately  seen.  Spanish  Mike,  who  is  now 
lying  in  wait  in  some  one  of  his  many  hiding-places,  was  taken  up  after 
your  father's  death,  but  he  swore  himself  out  of  the  scrape.  No  one 
knows  what  he  is  af^er,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  no  good." 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  that  dog  is  partly  to  blame  for 
your  father's  death.  You  see  he  knows  what  I  am  saying — how  he 
whines  I  The  report  of  how  the  thing  happened  was  most  likely  spread 
by  Spanish  Mike  himself.  He  brought  the  dog  up,  and  then  got  it  sold 
by  a  dealer  to  your  father.  Soon  after,  Spanish  Mike  and  your  father 
met  in  the  forest  as  deadly  enemies,  but  the  dog,  who  no  longer  knew 
which  was  his  master,  fawned  first  upon  the  one  and  then  upon  the 
other;  both  whistled  and  called,  and,  while  your  father  was  calling  the 
dog  angrily,  Spanish  Mike  fired  right  into  his  breast.  You  may  well 
howl,  you  dog  ;  but  you  are  no  worse  off  than  many  a  dog  upon  two  legs, 
that  has  sold  himself,  and  no  longer  knows  where  he  belongs  !  "  With 
these  words  Cousin  Godfrey  concluded,  and  rose  to  go. 

Everard  felt  as  though  all  bis  limbs  had  been  bruised,  he  could  not 
get  up  off  his  seat.  His  eyes  were  scalded  with  tears,  and  yet  he  could 
not  weep ;  he  shut  them  close  and  felt  that  he  would  fain  sleep,  and 
try  to  forget  the  horrors  he  had  heard. 

Godfrey  now  shook  hands  with  him,  and  bade  him  go  home  soon. 

The  dog  had  laid  his  head  upon  Everard's  knees,  but  the  boy  pushed 
him  away,  raised  himself  up  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  ran  into  the  coppice 
to  fetch  the  gun.  He  soon  found  it,  by  the  mark  he  had  made ;  but,  on 
looking  at  it  more  closely,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  strange  one.  Could 
any  one  have  been  there  in  the  meantime  and  have  changed  it  ?  While 
Everard  was  asking  himself  this  question,  the  poacher  came  out  of  the 
thicket. 

"  Are  you  Spanish  Mike  ? "  shouted  Everard,  raising  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun,  and  cocking  it. 

"  I  am,"  was  the  answer. 

«•  And  did  you  shoot  my  father?" 
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"  I  ilid  ;  but  stay,  you  've  got  no  priming  there,  give  me  the  gnn,"  $oi 
saying,  lie  snatched  it  out  of  Everard's  hand,  poured  ioxnc  powder  into 
the  pan  out  of  his  own  horn,  gave  it  him  back,  and  placed   himself  be- 
fore the  muzzle. 

"There;  now  fire  away  I" 

Everard  stood  pnle  and  motionless. 

"  A  fine  fellow  you  are,"  said  the  poacher  scornfully,  "  you  look  lik« 
a  scared  rabbit  when  vou  ought  to  fire.  Pull  the  trigger,  will  vou  !  — 
Fire !" 

Everard  flung  down  the  g^un,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground, 
cried  out  that  he  would  not  shoot,  but  would  sooner  die. 

The  poacher  took  up  first  the  gun  and  then  E  verard,— over  w! 
mouth  he  held  his  hand  lest  his  cries  should  be  heard, — and  ran  through 
the  forest  and  the  cool  hollow  into  a  deep  ravine,  overhung  with  rocks : 
there  he  set  the  boy  down,  and  said,  "  Now  you  may  scream  as  loud  a;  you 
please,  no  soul  c.in  hear  yoti.  You  must  and  shall  shoot  nie  here.  I 
might  have  confessed  the  murder  in  court,  but  I  chose  to  die  out  in  the 
greenwood,  and  by  your  Imiid  too,  for  the  murder  shall  go  back  into 
your  family,  we  svon't  keep  it  in  ours ;  it  has  always  gone  bang  I  bang ! 
backwards  and  forwards  between  us  from  all  times,  and  so  it  ulway* 
must."  He  placed  Everard  upon  a  large  stone,  put  the  gun  ready 
cocked,  into  his  hands,  stood  before  him,  and  tearing  open  his  shii 
held  the  muzzle  close  upon  his  own  sluigg^y  breast;  he  then  took  •  da^ 
ger  out  of  his  pocket  and  said  in  a  voice  broken  with  fury,  "  Fire  or  ji 
die — make  haste." 

Everard's  finger  involuntarily  closed  upon  the  trigger,  when  the  dog 
jumped  up  against  him,  as  though  to  stop  him. 

"  Are  you  there  again  ?"  shouted  Spanish  Mike;  and  seizing  the  dog 
by  the  collar,  he  plunged  the  dagger  into  its  throat,  and  dashed  tfas 
struggling  beast  against  the  rocks.  Me  now  primed  the  gun  «  third 
time,  resumed  his  place  with  the  bloody  djigger  in  his  hand,  and  com- 
manded, '■  Now  then,  fire  1 " 

Everard  shrieked  aloud,  "  I  will  not  die,  but  I  won't  murder  you." 

"  Fire,  or  go  to " 

At  that  instant  the  crack  of  a  rifle  sounded  from  above  ;  Spanish  Nfiki 
reeled,  and  gronued  out  as  he  fell,  "  That  was  the  dead  man's  shot  I" 

The  poacher  was  right ;  for  Godfrey  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine^ 
and  held  in  his  hand  the  gun  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  forester's 
widow.  He  had  seen  at  a  glance  what  was  going  on,  and  had  instantly 
resolved  to  save  the  boy. 

The  smoke  slowly  curled  round  the  d.'imp  rocks,  and  the  poacher  ex- 
pired af^r  a  short  struggle.  Thus  with  Spanish  Mike  ended  the 
bloody  inheritance  of  murder  between  the  two  families.  Would  to 
God  he  were  likely  to  be  the  last  victim  to  the  rapacity  and  vengeful- 
ness  wherewith  mankind  desecrates  the  sacred  solitude  of  the  forest. 

The  spot  where  Spanish  Mike  fell  is  still  marked  by  a  stone  cross, 
but  it  is  half  buried  in  the  earth  and  overgrown  with  sweet  wild  roses 
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"  Cboask*. — Our  pockeu  are  low,  and  moaey  we  muM  have." 

The  Goofl.tuiturtit  Man. 
"  Ah  !  turn  your  eye*. 
Where  tlie  poor  houteleu  >hiveriog  female  lie*. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Haa  wept  at  tales  of  innooenoe  diatrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adoni, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  tlie  tltom  : 
How  but  to  all  I  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled." 

Tbt  Deseriett  Viflagt. 

Thb  road  by  which  the  murderers  approaclied  the  spot  they  had 
<dert«d  as  most  convetiient  to  execute  the  foul  deed,  was  not  the  one 
■hich  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  intended  victim ;  and  the  scene 
of  lUughter  lay  nearly  centrically  between  the  leading  thorough- 
(ott  we  have  described.  No  place  could  have  been  better  chosen 
for  a  deadly  purpose ;  for,  themselves  unseen,  the  devoted  youth 
■uK  pass  within  arm's  length  of  his  assassins.  Wildman  and  his 
SModate  gained  their  ambuscade  in  full  time,  and  waited,  in  its  con- 
ceilmeot,  the  coming  of  one  now  buoyant  with  youth  and  life,  which, 
u  ihey  believed,  was  fated  to  be  ruthlessly  extinguished. 

At  a  public-house  near  the  pathway  that  had  been  notified  to  him 
in  the  forgetl  letter  as  the  one  by  which  he  was  to  reach  the  place  of 
meeting,  Brian  left  the  cab,  and  hastened  to  keep  his  appointment 
*ith  the  expected  fair  one. 

Sever  did  a  hare-brained  Irishman  pop  himself  into  "  the  centre  of 
•  itobble  "  more  recklessly  than  Mr.  O'Linn.  He  crossed  the  first  field, 
hopped  over  the  second  turnstile,  and  suddenly  came  on  a  group  seated 
on  toe  sward,  and  eating  their  evening  meal, which  half  a  glance  would 
hare  at  once  assured  him  were  a  genuine  export  from  "  the  land  that 
gtve  Patrick  his  birth."  A  thin,  pale,  wretched-looking  man  ;  a 
•hott,  ktout,  dark-eyed,  gipsy-coloured  woman ;  with  five  squalid 
children,  ranging  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  formed  the 
molfriel  of  this  "  happy  family."  The  father  appeared  like  a  person 
•bo  bad  recently  walked  out  of  a  coffin  ;  the  children  impersonated 
bmger  md  disease.  Of  the  whole  party,  the  lady-mother  seemed  a 
lUng  of  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Arrah  I  may  heaven  be  yer  honour's  bed  I  and  take  pity  on  a 
faaily  of  orphmts,  whose  parents  have  been  fairly  murdered  for 
•ant  of  work,  and  kilt  into  the  bargain  by  the  ague, — as  ye  may  see 
be  the  colour  of  poor  Dom 'nick's  face,  that 's  as  yalla  as  a  kite's  claw, 
—may  the  Lord  be  roarciful  to  us  !" 

1  perceive,"  returned  Mr.  O'Linn,  "  that  you  're  from  the  ould 

,  and  Irish  like  myself." 
A&,  thin,  yer  honour,  troth  an'  we  are !"  returned  the  matron. 

»0L,  XXII.  N 
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"  DocD'nick  and  tajMlf  vere  bom  mad  bred  three  mile*  thi*  side  «f 
CmnUbmr,  and  lived  niog  and  acr  andcr  Sir  Samel,  till  the  f&mily 
cot  too  big,  and  the  land  got  too  little ;  and  we  tbcMght  we  would 
jift  come  over  to  Englan*,  and  better  oar  sitiwation.  W'ell,  it  wm  a 
black  momin'  when  we  qnittcd  Cloooaallaffa ;  for  the  divil  a  hair's 
turn  of  luck  have  we  had,  good  nor  bad,  erer  since.  From  one  mis- 
fortin,  feakt !  we  only  got  into  another ;  for  first  we  got  into  the 
Fens,  and  thin  we  got  into  the  ague." 

Brian  answered  this  brief  but  expressive  account  of  the  family 
travels  in  Lincolnshire  by  giving  the  narrator  half-a-crown, — a  Ur- 
gesse  so  far  beyond  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  or  expected,  thtt  the 
whole  group  were  down  upon  their  marrow-bones  in  half  a  minute, 
invoking  blessings,  in  English  and  Irish,  on  his  head,  in  every  fono, 
and  of  every  description. 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  ?"  inquired  their  benefactor. 

"  Better  than  half  an  hour.  We  crassed  over  from  the  other  road." 
was  the  reply. 

"  Did  you  chance  to  see  or  meet  a  thin,  pale,  pretty-looking  girl 
aa  you  passed  the  fields  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  woman  sharply  ;  "  but,  inside  a  gate  you  cannot 
see  from  this,  but  which  is  at  the  end  of  that  hedge  the  path  runt 
close  to,  there  are  two  of  the  ugliest  villains  that  ever  eyes  looked 
upon.  God  sees,  I  crassed  myself  after  we  had  passed  them,  thej 
looked  Btch  cut-throats." 

"  What  are  they  doing  i*"  exclaimed  Brian,  a  sudden  thought  fladi- 
ing  across  his  mind. 

"  Nothing  honest,"  said  the  agued  man  ;  "  I  'm  sure  no  good  ir- 
rand  brought  th(>ni  tlicre.  If  yer  honour  has  no  particklar  businest 
acrasi  the  fields,  I  would  advise  ye  to  go  no  farther." 

"  I  have  an  appointment,  and  must  keep  it,"  was  the  reply.  "J  But 
wherefore  do  you  fancy  that  lliese  men  you  allude  to  are  here  with 
dislioiiest  intentions?" 

'"Why,  yer  honour, — becase  I  have  my  own  suspicions.  From 
people  so  wretched  as  ourselves  who  would  be  anxious  to  conceal 
thcin^c-lvcs  ?  Hut  they  skulked  into  a  shuugh*  as  we  passed  ;  and 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  hedge  I  saw  them  dukingt  in  the  ditcb," 
•aid  the  invalid. 

"Well — no  matter.  lam  at  least  forewarned;  and  there  it  an- 
other hullVrown  for  the  intelligence.  I  must  keep  my  appointment 
ncvertheles*." 

Another  shower  of  blessings  followed  this  second  donation. 

"  Dom'nick,"  said  the  woman  eagerly,  "you  must  see  his  honour 
aafely  past  the  place.  Nobody  will  meddle  wid  ye  corain'  back— and 
the  childer  an'  me  will  go  an'  meet  ye  for  company." 

It  is  said  that  in  every  individual  some  prevailing  pasaion  con- 
tinues until  death.  Until  the  relaxing  sinews  can  press  the  money- 
l>ag  no  lunger,  the  miser  grasps  his  gold, — the  expiring  fish-fancier 
demands  a  salmon  outlet  to  sweeten  his  departure, — a  blast  of  the 
trumpet  excites  the  wounded  war-horse  to  fresh  action, — and  I  firm- 
ly bwieve  that  an  Kraeralder,  even  "  in  arliculo  morlU,"  were  there  a 
rMpvctablt  rooiamn  in  the  street,  would  make  it  a  dying  reqoeat  to 

*  Ai>0iai — •  ditch. 
An  Irish  phraa  for  "hidinf." 
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be  CArried  to  the  window.  Poor  Dominic  was  but  the  ruin  of  a 
man  ;  but,  whatever  worldly  substance  he  had  lost,  he  had  nian.if^ed 
to  retain  a  saplin  of  excellent  proportions.  lie  looked  at  his  l/oul- 
teeine  mournfully,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  stout  gentlewoman,  hii 
■wife. 

"  Arrah !  Judy,  jewel !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  if  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  will  it  otherwise,  wouldn't  it  have  been  a  comfort 
in  his  honour's  company  to  have  half  murdered  them  ugly-lookin' 
rillians?  No  matter,  Judy,  aroitrnceine !  I  can't  stand  much,  as 
I  'm  wake  upon  the  pins ;  but  I  can  give  a  wipe  or  two,  for  all 
thai." 

Brian,  however,  overruled  the  intention  of  Dominic  Burke  to  ac- 
company him,  and  restricted  his  services  to  cominjf  up  the  lane  fifty 
or  sixty  paces,  until  he  could  point  out  the  pate  beside  which  the 
fospected  strangers  were  concealed.  A  reference  to  his  watch  told 
the  youth  that  the  trysted  time  had  passed, — and,  certainly,  the  non- 
ap|>earance  of  Miss  Hargrnve  did  not  tend  to  abate  the  suspicions 
which  he  now  entertained  regarding  the  unknown  couple  recumbent 
in  the  ditch.  Brian  carefully  examined  and  prepared  his  weapons 
for  instant  action.  The  mutations  made  by  fashionable  tailors  in 
furnikhing  the  persons  of  their  patrons  are  oftentimes  more  ingenious 
tijan  convenient ;  but.  on  this  occasion  a  recent  departure  from  long 
established  rule  was  favourable  to  Brian.  The  pockets,  transferred 
from  rear  to  front — a  snobbish  device,  by  the  way,  to  supersede  the 
use  of  gloves! — permitted  him  to  conceal  a  weapon  in  each  pocket, 
and,  with  a  thumb  upon  the  cock,  and  the  forefinger  on  the  trigger, 
he  advanced  towards  the  ambuscade  with  all  the  apparent  ease  and 
indifference  of  a  person  who  neither  intends  nor  dreams  of  mis. 
chief. 

His  advent  had  been  anxiously  expected  and  observed  ;  and  Do> 
rainic,  having  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter,  by  indicating  the  sus- 
pected place,  and  telling  his  honour  that  lie  would  remain  upon  the 
lookout,  slipped  under  cover  of  the  enclosure,  and  there  for  the  pre- 
sent remained  invisible.  No  murderer  could  have  chosen  a  better 
potiiion  than  the  Pel  had  done — for.  while  affording  ample  conceal- 
ment to  those  who  sought  it,  from  this  angle  of  the  fence  the  path- 
way for  several  fields  rit;lit  and  left  was  distinctly  visible.  On  came 
the  doomed  one, — and  not  a  living  being  save  himself  could  be  dis- 
covered at  either  side  for  a  furlong. 

"  An't  ve  in  the  height  o'  luck?"  said  the  fighting  man  in  a  cau- 
tious whisper, — "nobo<ly  whatever  to  see  nothing  ;  and  the  young- 
uo  kimniing  on  whistling,  with  his  mawleys  in  his  pockets,  like  a 
gent.     Vill  you  or  me  hit  him  first?" 

"Oh!  the  knock-down-one  for  me  !"  exclaimed  Wildman.  "Ben, 
had  ye  seed  me  measured  at  full  length,  before  the  word  that  gave 
oCence  was  scarce  outside  my  lips,  kicked  out  afterwards  by  black- 
ruard  waiters,  and  trundled  half-stupified,  like  a  mangy  dog.  into  the 
kennel. — would  you  not  enjoy  the  immediate  prospect  that  there  is 
at  present  of  giving  the  chap  a  fair  return  ?"  and  Wildman  grasped 
the  leaded  implement,  with  which,  and  at  a  single  blow,  he  calcu- 
lated, will)  sufficient  reason,  he  should  discharge  the  double  duty  of 
business  and  revenge. 

Among  his  admitted  accomplishments — and  their  name  was  le- 
gion,— Mr.  O'Linn  had  the  most  piercing  eye  that  ever  detected  a 
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hare  in  a  corn-ridge,  or  a  grouse  reposing  in  brown  heather.  Tlie 
opening  in  the  hedge,  which  his  wretched  countryman  had  inti- 
mated, was  not  forgotten  ;  and,  as  he  passed  the  ambuscade,  he  saw 
distinctly  tlie  fighting  man,  armed  with  his  life-preserver,  ready  to 
aid  and  assist  the  efiurt«  uf  the  mariner,  who  was  evidently  watching 
beside  the  gate  to  commence  the  onslaught.  Brian  stepped  a  paceor 
two  into  the  field  from  the  pathway, — liberated  his  right-hand  pistol, 
— and  a  few  seconds  decided  the  aSair.  From  his  bull-like  rush, 
Brian,  by  jumping  aside,  avoided  the  mariner's  assault,  and  as  Wild- 
man  turned  round  to  renew  the  onslaught,  within  one  yard  the  brace 
of  bullets,  with  which  Brian's  pistol  had  been  loaded,  were  lodged  in 
the  ruffian's  body,  each  inflicting  a  deadly  wound.  Hans  Wildraan 
dropped  heavily  on  the  sward  ;  and  Brian  turned  his  in&tant  atten- 
tion to  his  second  opponent,  the  Leg-Lane  Pet. 

But  that  excellent  member  of  the  P.C.  was  a  wise  man  in  bis  gene- 
ration, and,  declining  further  hostilities,  fled  down  the  path  by  which 
Brian  had  advanced.  A  random  shot  at  the  flying  ruffian  the  young 
Irishman  deemed  imprudent;  for,  not  knowing  what  the  number  of 
his  enemies  might  be,  he  reserved  his  second  pistol  to  employ  it, 
should  it  be  found  necessary.  But  the  field  of  battle  was  all  his  own ; 
the  moment  that  Air.  Huggins  had  witnessed  thedownfal  of  the  Cap- 
tain, that  ornament  of  the  ring  "cut  his  lucky"  instanter. 

But,  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path — although.  Heaven  knows  I  i 
fangless  one, — whom  the  Pet  had  never  dreamed  of.  Dominic  Burkt, 
crouched  beneath  the  fence,  had  heard  a  pistol  discharged,  and  wm 
apprised  that  flying  footsteps  were  hurrying  down  the  pathway.  On 
rushed  Air.  Huggins,  his  face  averted,  to  see  whether  danger  wet* 
threatened  from  behind, — the  front,  as  he  erroneously  imagined  bj 
a  late  survey,  being  altogether  open  for  retreat.  Poor  Dominic,  be- 
fore his  late  unhappy  visit  to  the  Feng,  would  have  manfully  con- 
fronted the  fugitive.  But  in  strength,  compared  with  the  pugilirt, 
the  Irishman  was  a  dwarf  to  a  giant, — and  one  blow  from  the  burly 
ruffian  would  have  annihilated  the  feeble  Emcralder. 

Accident,  however,  did  for  Dominic  Burke  what  nothing  elie 
could  have  effected.  Dominic  was  uncommon  "  handy  with  thr 
foot," — and  as  Mr.  Huggins  passed  with  averted  looks,  flying  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  Dominic  Burke  touched  with  the  point  of  his 
brogue  the  levanter's  right  ankle  with  mathematical  precision,  and, 
next  moment,  under  his  own  impetus,  the  fighting  man  rolled  over 
heavily  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  sward.  Stunned  for  a  moment  by 
the  fall,  when  he  looked  up,  the  pallid  stranger  stood  over  him  with 
upraised  cudgel,  tendering  the  most  solemn  assurances,  garnished 
plentifully  by  certain  expletives  delivered  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  that 
a  twinkle  of  the  eye  or  the  movement  of  a  finger  would  be  consider- 
ed by  the  ragged  Irishman  a  signal  to  practically  ascertain  whether 
the  cranium  of  JVIr.  Huggins,  or  a  saplin  from  the  woods  of  Dur» 
neein  Beg  were  made  of  the  tougher  material.  A  giant  on  his  legs  it 
one  thing — a  giant  on  the  grass  quite  another;  and,  it  being  appa- 
rent to  the  prostrate  pugilist  that  the  Emeralder  "  had  made  himself 
up  for  mischief,"  he  lay  quiet  on  the  sward  accordingly. 

Nor  was  this  short  and  decisive  aflair  confined  altogether  to  Brian 
and  his  ragged  coadjutor ;  for  Mrs.  Burke  and  the  children  raised 
the  murder-cry  so  effective,  that  her  "loud  alarum"  waa  heard 
from  road  to  road,  and  brought  immediate  assistance.     Huggins  wa» 
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secured  and  handed  over  to  the  police ;  and  then  reconducted  to  the 
place  where  the  murder  had  been  attempted,  and  where  Brian,  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  was  watching  the  disabled  assassin. 

Wildman,  from  the  moment  he  received  the  shots — after  one  feeble 
effort  to  gain  his  feet — continued  motionless  on  the  ground,  with 
a  scowling  glance  turned  on  his  successful  antagonist.  He  never 
Rpoke ;  but  now  and  ugain,  muttered  imprecations  escaped  him. 
VVhen.  however,  his  coward  ally  was  brought  up  hand-cufled  and 

I  crest-fallen,  while  tremulous  lips  and  a  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles 
betraye<l  the  mortal  fear  and  hopeless  despondency  of  the  culprit, 
who  feels  himself  beyond  the  possibility  of  evading  the  uplifted 
«rm  of  justice;  then  a  furious  outbreak  was  vented  by  the  wounded 
mariner,  as  he  showered  curses  on  the  dastardly  fugitive  who  had 
deserted  him.    The  oaths  which  Wildman  swore  were  awful. 

"  It's  all  up  with  me,"  exclaimed  the  prostrate  murderer.  "I  feel 
myself  hove  short,  and  I  fancy  my  lower  spars  are  disabled — a  leak 
in  the  starboard  streak — and  the  hold  filling  fast." 

To  comprehend  his  nautical  parlance,  the  opinion  of  a  t>urgeon 
who  had  reached  the  spot,  and  made  a  hasty  examination,  will  be  the 
best  key.  Both  bullets  had  penetrated  the  abdomen,  and  one  had 
reached  the  spine.  Internal  hemorrhage  had  taken  place  extensively, 
and  the  spinal  injury  had  caused  paral^'sis  of  the  limbs. 

"  I  say,  messmate,"  continued  the  wounded  man,  addressing  him- 
»elf  to  the  surgeon  ;  "  let  there  be  no  gammon  between  you  and  me. 
I  know  that  my  sailing  order  's  come,  Blue  Peter  's  at  the  fore,  and 
the  topsail  in  the  hanging  clawlines — answer  nie  a  plain  question — 
how  long  will  it  be  before  I  weigh,  and  sheet  home?" 

I  "  Most  probably,"  returned  the  professional  man,  who,  having 
been  at  sea  himself,  thoroughly  comprehended  Wildman 's  questions, 
"  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  will  bring  the  crisis." 

"  That  is,"  returned  the  mariner,  "  I  may  trip  before  morning 
— ^r  my  ground-tackle  hold  on  till  the  next  night.  Now,  on  one 
point,  1*11  make  a  clean  breast — I  came  here  under  the  directions  of 
that  »camping  scoundrel,  who  put  his  helm  a-weather,  the  moment 
that  'ere  chap  produced  the  marking-irons.  He  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  tliat  lad's  murder  ;  and.  before  he  would  start  tack  or 
dwet.  I  had  to  hand  him  a  belt,  where  forty  yellow  boys  were  stowed 
■way,  as  a  stand-by  in  squally  weather;  and  I  had  also  to  give  him 
my  promise  on  paper  for  a  hundred  pound  besides.  Overhaul  him, 
and  you  will  find  the  gelt." 

I  Mr.  Huggins  would  have  willingly  declined  to  go  through  the 
indelicacy  of  undressing  al  fresco  ;  but  at  the  moment,  a  number  of 
policemen  arrived  with  a  stretcher  to  remove  the  wounded  man,  and 
the  superintendent — an  ex- functionary  attached  to  Bow  Street — at 
«ae»  recognized  the  host  of  the  Fortune  of  War  as  an  old  ucquaint- 

IMoee,  and  renewed  a  former  intimacy  with  the  fighting  man. 
"  Lor' .'  Ben,  how  squeamish  you  have  growed  of  late,"  exclaimed 
the  new  comer ;  "  I  have  seen  ye  a  doxen  years  ago  peel  in  public, — 
and  by  the  same  token,  I  lost  ten  bob  upon  you  the  last  time,  when 
ye  fought  a  cross  with  the  Bermondsey  gasman." 

The  bflt  and  money  were  discovered.  The  undertaking  for  the 
bundr«Hl  had  been  deposited  with  Mrs.  Huggins  for  safer  security  ; 
bat  that  lady  and  the  Captain's  I  O  U  were  at  this  time  safe  in  the 
poMCMion  of  the  police. 
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No  pretext  could  be  devised  by  Mr.  Huggins,  except  a  very  lame 
one,  to  account  for  the  suburban  expedition,  -which  had  terminated 
BO  disastrously.  His  previous  knowledge  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
made  him  conclude  that  the  less  said  were,  for  himself,  the  better; 
and  with  the  general  assurance  that  he,  the  Pet,  "  vaa  innicint  as  the 
child  hunborn,"  he  submitted  to  his  fate. 

Brian  was  permitted  to  leave  the  public-house,  after  giving  an 
assurance  that  he  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  when  further 
testimony  was  wanted,  and  in  Craven  street  found  dinner,  the  run- 
ner and  the  dwarf  waiting  his  arrival.  Both  received  Brian's  nar- 
rative with  unfeigned  astonishment ;  the  little  man,  however,  de- 
clining to  enter  fully  into  the  particulars  until  ihe  cloth  was  remored. 
But  before  the  coiwersation  could  be  renewed,  a  hastily  driven  car- 
riage rattled  down  the  street,  and  pulled  up  at  the  domicile  of  Mrs. 
Honeywood,  A  police  serjeant  dismounted,  and  he  too  was  imme- 
diately conducted  to  the  drawing-room.  He  came  from  the  George 
and  Garter,  to  announce  that  Wildman  could  not  survive  till  morn- 
ing; and  th.-it  he  had  expressed  intense  anxiety  to  see  him  whose 
hand  had  sent  him  to  his  last  account,  for  a  few  minutes  before  he 
died.  At  his  own  desire,  a  clerk,  in  the  presence  of  the  police  super- 
intendent, was  then  engaged  taking  a  voluntary  deposition  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  man — and  the  sergeant  hinted,  that,  from  the  sur- 
geon's report,  the  sooner  the  wishes  of  Hans  Wildman  were  complied 
with,  it  would  be  the  better. 

The  dwarf,  to  do  him  justice,  was  a  thing  of  action.  He  directed 
cabs  to  be  instantly  procured,  and  even  consented  to  waive  hii  fincy 
for  antediluvian  conveniences,  and  embark  in  a  vehicle  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  Air.  Ellis  was  his  selected  companion.  Brian  led,  I 
followed  ;  and  St'rjeant — I  forget  the  letter  and  number — led  the 
van  ;  and  we  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  George  and  Garter. 

I  never  before  was  at  the  bed- side  of  a  murderer ;  and  I  ilevoal^ 
supplicate  Heaven,  that  I  never  may  be  present  at  such  *  Mm 
again. 

Before  we  were  conducted  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  the 
siipt  rintendent  of  police  and  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  introduced 
us  to  another  aparlment.  The  latter  assured  us,  that  in  Wildnmn 
ihire  wBs  nut  an  hour  of  life;  while  the  police  functionary  apprizeil 
us,  that  the  confeas^ions  of  the  dying  criminal  had  been  as  unreserved 
as  they  wc-re  appallirg.  Besides  those  revelations  more  imme- 
diate!) connected  uith  Brian — namely,  the  abduction  and  consequent 
de;iih  from  fright  of  one  parent,  and  the  murder  of  the  other — the 
fearful  admissions  which  he  made,  showed  that  a  career  much  more 
extended  than  what  is  generally  allotted  to  villains,  had  been  marked 
all  through  by  every  species  of  oflending.  On  land,  a  robber— at 
sea,  n  pirate;  by  turns  a  slaver,  a  smuggler,  and  a  rover — he  spoke, 
and  wtth  apjinrent  indifference,  of  vessels  suiik  after  having  been 
plundered  and  their  unhappy  crews  obliged  to  "  walk  the  plank." 
Not  the  slightCHt  evidence  of  contrition  accompanied  his  murder, 
oui  confessions ;  and  Wildman  rather  boa&tetl  than  regretted  th<: 
Commission  of  enormities,  than  which,  those  in  former  times  im-  M 
puted  to  theBuccdneers,  could  not  be  considered  more  hor.-ific.  To  I 
nave  made  a  record  of  half  the  crimes  the  wounded  ruffian  had 
acknowle<lged  to,  would  have  been  irrelevant ;  and  the  police  func- 
tionary very  prudently  confined  the  depusitioni  uf  the  dj  ing  man  to 
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those  matters  which  affected  the  lives  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
were  still  in  existence. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  upon  the  bed,  and  incapable  of  motion — 
for  the  criminal  was  paralyzed  from  the  waist  downwards — still 
vision  and  voice  were  unimpaired,  and  Wildman  perfectly  retained 
his  senses.  A  medical  attendant  and  a  couple  of  the  police  were  the 
only  persons  in  tlie  room  ;  and  as  we  entered  it,  to  one  of  the  latter, 
the  disabled  rufBan  had  just  addressed  himself 

"  And  you  tell  me,  messmate,  that  Ben  Muggins  is  under  hatches 
and  secure." 

The  policeman  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Look  sharp  to  him.  The  Pet  is  a  wide-awake  one  ;  and  if  he 
gets  the  opportunity  to  cut  or  slip,  he  'II  shew  yuu  the  use  of  the 
fore-top-sail  sheet.  You  're  sure  that  the  chap  whose  shot  struck 
me  between  wind  and  water,  has  been  sent  for  ?"  said  the  criminal, 
with  marked  anxiety. 

"  And  is  come  to  look  for  the  last  lime  on  his  parents'  double 
murderer,"  said  the  young  Irishman,  as  he  stepped  forward,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  malefactor. 

"  Avast,  there  !"  exclaimed  the  mariner.  "  D — n  that !  I  won't 
have  it  on  no  account.  That  I  gave  your  father  what  you  repaid 
with  two-fold  interest  this  evening,  I  won't  deny  ;  but  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lady's  business,  beyond  lifting  her  into  the  boat.  It 
was  the  squire  himself  and  two  others  that  cracked  the  house,  and 
carried  her  and  yourself  to  the  canal.  She  was  not  murdered — I  tell 
you  she  died  mad," 

"  Wretch !  did  not  your  savage  treatment  make  her  so?"  returned 
the  youth,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Not  mine  more  than  Dangerfield,  and  Black  Frank,  and  the  rest 
on  'em." 

"  Whose  bones  are  whitening  on  the  Cuba  gibbet  you  escaped 
from,  Hansr"  rejoined  the  little  gentleman. 

The  face  of  the  dying  malefactor  betrayed  surprise  and  consterna* 
tion,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  who  are  you  who  knows  ought  of  Cuba, 
and  Dangerfield,  and  that  gibbelling  affair?  I  remember  hearing 
the  voice  before — ay  !  it  was  the  very  night  that  you  and  I  met  in 
the  North,  and  iNIiriam  told  what  has  proved  so  true — that  the  one 
was  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  other.  But — "  and  Wildman  returned 
to  what  he  seemed  anxious  to  disclaim, — "  don't  put  the  lady's  death 
on  wf.  D— n  me — I  won't  have  more  entered  in  the  log  than's  right 
— its  pretty  full  already." 

A  sudden  pang  convulsed  his  features  ;  and  in  his  sea-parlance,  ex- 
claiming that  a  saw  was  passing  through  his  handsome  timbers,  he 
called  for  a  glass  of  grog.    Weak  brandy  and  water  was  administered, 
but  internal  spasms  succeeded  each  other  fast — strength  and  sense 
gradually  gave  way  together ;  and  in  mental  wanderings  and  blas- 
phemies,  Uie  last  half-hour  of  that   man  of  crime  was  frightfully 
passed  away.    He  raved  of  sinking  ships  and  burning  villages.    "Ay 
—ay,"  he  muttered,  "  Dangerfield  's  right.     Batten  the  hatches  down, 
»nd  a  few  auger-holes  will  do  the  rest.     Dead  tongues  won't  wag,  ye 
know.     What  matters  it  whether  a  few  black  rascals  get  scorched. 
Fire  the  thatch  at  once !     Didn't  ye,  to  escape  the  '  Tartar,'  fling  a 
•hole  cargo  overboard,  chained  together  by  the  neck  in  couples? 
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Blast  that  tall  gibbet! — it's  too  hard  that  half-a-dozen  of  us  should 
dangle  (rom  its  yard-arms,  and  every  grinning  nigger  point  out 
which  is  which.  Well !  they  won't  be  able  to  do  that  long — the 
kites  and  kittiewakes  will  pick  us  bare  within  a  fortnight." 

Exhausted,  the  raving  wretch  sank  into  temporary  silence ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  a  convulsed  twitching  of  the  facial  nerves  bespoke 
an  increase  of  mental  and  bodily  pain.  Sight  had  evidently  left  hira. 
for  though  the  room  was  well  lighted  up,  Wildman  complained  of 
the  darkness.  Broken  raurmurings  occasionally  escaped  him ;  and 
the  last  sentence  that  could  be  understood  was,  "Now,  Ben,  use  the 
knife !"  With  a  long-drawn  groan  that  was  heard  distinctly  by 
those  who  were  listening  on  the  lobby,  the  murderer's  spirit  escaped 
from  its  tenement  of  clay.  Wildman  was  gone  to  his  account-— he 
had  been  arraigned  already  before  that  dread  tribunal  where  the 
just  and  the  unjust  must  appear — 

"  And  hnw  his  audit  stood 
None  Itnew  nve  Heaven  !" 
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Round  and  ruimd  the  coml  bower 

Fairies  dauce  itie  lireloii)(  day, 
Watciiful,  lest  tl>e  water's  power 

Bear  some  jutting  reef  away  : 
Now  they  whisper,  now  they  sing. 

To  the  laughter  of  the  waves, 
As  their  welcome  song  they  bring 

To  the  distant  coral  cares. 

Now  they  enter,  ajid  prepare 

For  the  transports  of  the  night, 
M'reatl\ing  in  tlieir  shining  hair 

Coral  branches  snowy  white. 
Hark!  an  echo,  low  and  sweet. 

As  they  press  the  sleeping  waves, 
Alakes  soft  music  to  their  feet 

In  the  silent  coral  cares. 

Once  nguin  their  hands  entwine. 

And  the  (iuii>|uet  feast  is  spread, 
Till  the  white  reef,  stained  with  wine. 

Like  a  maiden,  blushes  red  : — 
Now  the  festal  rite  is  o'er, 

Diiy  has  peep'd  into  the  ware*. 
And  the  fairies  dance  once  more 

Hound  about  the  coral  csvea. 
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FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 


BY    TBS    AUTHOR   OF    "  8SC0ND    LOVE. 

A    word  about    Authors. — The  Sbakspeare  snil-Schiller-imprnveraeDt-aj'stpra, — 

Forrign   countriw  aa  described  by  the  Kreiith. — Couleiir  locale The  Femmt 

Auttur. — Varieties  of  Uie  species The  Femme  Incompriie. — The  Femme  litre. 

Almost  at  every  step  along  the  gayer  streets  of  Paris  may  be  found, 
between    shop   panelings  or  at  cafe-doors,  long  mirrors,  which  seem  as 
if  the}'  were  placed  on  purpose  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  the  passengers 
who  and  what  they  really  are.     Some  use  them,  however,  only  as  public 
opportunities  of  self-admiration,  confidence,  and   conceit,  and  these  are 
the  most ;  others,  as  tittle  lectures  upon  bearing  and  Unue — and  these 
hold  up  their  heads  higher,  pull  their  smart  coats  tighter  about  their 
vaists,  and  strut  on  more  gracefully  than  ever ;  others,  again,  seem  to 
look  upon  them  as  warning  lessons,  when  they  see  their  worn  and  woe- 
begone faces  reflected  in  them — and  these  hurry  past  them — but  they 
ire  few.     Pity  it  is  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  invent  moral  mirrors, 
is  which  the  Parisians  might  see  their  own  defects  reflected  back  upon 
ikem,  and  learn  something  like  self-consciousness.      If  any  beings  surely 
needed  them  it  would  be  a  great  proportion  of  that  numerous,  or  rather 
innumerable,  tribe  of  authors  with  which  the  great  city  is  crowded. 
Perhaps  authors  in  all  countries  have  more  or  less  of  that  nervous, 
fidgeuy,  uneasy  desire  to  have  their  amour  propre  ever  more  and  more 
fed«iD)  approval  and  applause,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  them.  But  under 
ihe  bflueooe  of  the  great  national  characteristic,  nowhere  are  the  symp- 
tom! of  its  existence   stronger  than  in    France — and  yet,  at  the  same 
txse,  noirhere  does  it  bolster  itself  out  and  strengthen  itself  so  boldly 
■illi  the  support  of  conceit.     A  moral  mirror  or  two,  to  give  many  of 
tiKK  great  little  men  a  more  just  estimate  of  their  owu  worth,  might 
pfote  of  great  advantage ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  would  choose  to  recog- 
"ue  their  individuality  when  they  saw  it  set  before  their  eyes,  and  not 
^  ts  the  originals  of  dagucrreotyped  portraits  invariably  do,  protest 
*g«ut  (he  possibility  of  the  likeness. 

The /art^ur,  however,  has  no  intention  of  attacking,  either  generally 
or  iDdividually,  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  renders  every  justice  to 
t^  tdence,  the  research,  the  good  intentions,  and  the  vigour  of  many  of 
t™  vriters  of  the  day.  He  is  ready,  moreover,  to  applaud  the  bound- 
|*tt  fertility  of  invention  and  fancy  which  popular  French  writers  display 
">  *arki  of  fiction  and  of  the  drama,  even  if  he  condemn  in  so  many  cases 
the  deplorable  tendency  towards  which  it  is  directed.  But  connected 
•iih  authors  and  their  works,  there  are  two  or  three  little  matters  upon 
*iiith  he  would  cast  an  eye,  eti  patsanl,  in  that  loose,  irregular,  desul- 
'^ry  manner,  which  is  the  prerogative  as  well  as  the  attribute  of  the 
*«nn<r,  and  which  he  has  permitted  himself  as  yet  to  employ. 

One  stumbling-block  upon  which  his  old  sympathies  and  feelings  are 
*'»»ys  tripping  up  and  receiving  untoward  and  moat  unpleasant  blows, 
"  'he  notion  frequently  adopted  by  French  dramatic  authors,  that  they 
^»  yeoderiiig  the  English  and  Germans  an  essential  service  by  improvin;/ 
chiller.     Due  credit  be  given  to  the  benevolent  intcii- 
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tions  with  which  they  take  pity  upon  these  poor  taragcs  in  their  uncouth 
mtlire,  and  liberally  deck  them  out  with  a  fresher,  gmyer  garb,  which  is 
to  give  them  a  toumure  comme  U  taut.  There  is,  aasuredly,  a  very  kindlj 
and  praiseworthy  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  this  commiseration  of  the  ua- 
happy  ragamuffins ;  and  we  ought,  there  is  no   doubt,   to  be  greatly 
thankful  to  these  adorners  of  our  poor  unpolished  fellow -coantrymen ; 
but  then,  somehow  or  other,  we  English  and  Germans,  in  spite  of  oat 
blessed  privilege  of  holding  nearer  communication  and  coming  into  i«- 
fining  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  "centre  of  all  civ ilizatioD," 
still  will  remain  a  set  of  unintelligent  savages,  and  are  notoriously,  io 
this  respect  at  all  events,  an  obstinate,  illiberal  ,and  ungrateful  race. 
Que  vouUz  voxu  I     Ingratitude  is  a  besetting  sin  of  the  human  race :  aud 
people,  when  they  are  forcibly  beautified,  will  kick,  and  plunge,  and  cry 
like  children  in  a  wash-tub,  and  declare,  in  spite  of  the  gT>od  intentiooi 
of  their  considerate  nurses,  Aat  they  would  rather  "  go  dirty"  than  be 
scrubbed.     What  a  cackling  the  Gallic  (literary)  cock  seta  up  when  he 
has  discovered,  after  much  scratching  in  the  dung-bill  of  foreign  litera- 
ture, what  his  condescension  is  pleased  to  admit  is  a  jewel  1     But,  when 
this  admission  is  once  made,  the  Frenchman  can  go  no  fiirther.     The 
jewel  is  only  a  brute  diamond,  which  he  cannot  think  of  wearing  for  bi* 
own  adornment  until  it  has  been  cut,  and  filed,  and  polished,  and  rubbed 
down  to  a  proper  state  of  glitter. 

A  cJmcuii  ton  gotil.     Who  can  object  to  the  Frenchman  refusing  to 
wear  the  jewel  as  it  is  ?     It  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  out  of  taste  with 
the  rest  of  his  fine  things.     We  object  only  to  his  meddling  with  it  at 
all.     We  object  to  all  this  polishing  which,  in  our  eyes,  makes  it  look 
like  nothing  but  "  paste.'"     We  object,  above  all,  to  his  putting  it  upon 
his  finger,  thus  refined,  in  all  the  smartness  of  a  new  setting,  and  de- 
claring that  he  has  wonderfully  beautified  and  improved  it.      All  this  ii 
very  conceited,  no  doubt,  on  our  parts :  and  jealousy  and  conceit  are 
failings  every  day  laid  to  our  door  by  the  French — by  the  French  1  The 
dear  old  fable  of  the  pot  aud  kettle — how  often  does  it  oecur  to  lu  when 
we  come  into  contact  with  them !     Only  unfortunately  for  our  compari- 
son, there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  either  the  pot  is  blacker  than  the 
kettle,  or  the  kettle  blacker  than  the  pot,  in  this  instance :  but  which  is 
not,  and  which  is  kettle,  and  which  is  the  blackest,  we  will  not  presume 
to  say,   but  Icavo  to  impartial  judges  to  decide.     We  will  be  humble, 
moreover,  and  allow  ourselves  to  have  been  mere  tasteless  Vandals  when 
we  have  sympathised  with  Germans  who  have  writhed,  like  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  gridiron,  upon   witnessing  "  Maria  Stuart,"  "  Wallenstein,**  or 
"  Don  Carlos,"  improved  into  melodramatic  tragedies,  or  tragic  melo- 
dramas, and  upon  reading  in  newspaper  critiques  what  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude Germany  owes  to  that  France  which  has  deigned  to  work  up  Schil- 
ler into  a  disii  palatable  to  an  intelligent  and  civilized  world.     We  will 
admit  ourselves  guilty   of  a  very   foolish  sensitiveness   when  we  have 
writhed  on  our  own  little    gridiron  of  national  susceptibility,  upon  find- 
ing Uomeo  and  Juliet  quarrelling  at  their  parting  scene,  in  an  nnaccoont- 
able  freak  of  pettish  jealousy,  like  a  shop-boy  and  grisetlr  of  the  Hue  Vi- 

vienne or  Tybalt  turned  into  Juliet's  bt-oUirr,  and  Juliet's   character 

thus  debased  into  one,  both  unnatural  and  unpleasant  to  the  feelings,  by 
her  marrying  the  slayer  of  her  brother  on  the  very  day  of  his  death— or 
the  poetic  Friar  Laurence  transformed  into  a  sort  of  magician,  or  pro- 
phet, or  what  not,  who  rants,  and  tears,  and  fulminates,  to  the  heart"' 
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content  of  all  lovers  of  clap-trap.  We  are  very  foolish  we  know  :  and 
were  we  to  150  into  further  instances  of  the  Shakspeare-and-Schiller-im- 
proreraent  system,  we  might  be  led  to  gel  into  a  state  of  "  virtuous  in- 
dignation." which  would  be  more  foolish  still.  We  have  exposed  our- 
selves sufBciently,  and  will  give  up  before  we  do  it  any  further.  If  we 
trill  trip  ourselves  up  upon  this  stumbling-block  the  fault  is  our  own, 
and  iJiey  cannot  help  it,  our  neighbours  will  say ;  they  have  done  their 
best  to  make  the  path  smooth  for  us. 

Another  stumbling-block  upon  which  a  foreigner  cannot  help  perpet- 
ImIK  bruising  his  «ensibilities,  is  the  utter,  and,  one  might  almost  sup- 
poae,  the  designed,  ignorance  which  the  French  authors  display  with 
respect  to  manners,  morals,  habits,  customs,  and  even  geographical  de- 
tails, that  ought  to  be  known  to  every  schoolboy,  when  touching  upon 
countries  with  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed. Historical  mistakes  in  works  of  fiction  may  be  permitted,  perhaps, 
to  the  caprices  of  a  fertile  imagination  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  them 
when  they  are  evidently  matters  of  ignorance?  And  these  gross  and 
glaring  errors  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  young  authors — in  whom  a 
slip  of  the  pen  might  be  forgiven — but  in  those  who  set  themselves  up 
upon  the  pedestal  of  the  great  ones  of  French  renown.  So  far  are  these 
absurd  mistakes  carried,  that  it  might  often  be  supposed  that  ignorance 
to  such  an  extent  were  impossible,  and  that  they  must  arise  from  some 
other  motive.  Shall  we  again  attribute  them  to  the  improving  system, 
and  suppose  that  nulhors  are  anxious  to  improve  countries  as  well  as 
poel«,  and  chancre  even  their  geographical  positions,  to  meet  their  own 
superior  ways  of  thinking  ?  With  regard  to  our  own  country,  however, 
we  can  never  suspect  them  of  any  desire  of  "  making  it  pretty,"  or  im- 
proving it.  The  acrimonious  detraction  of  England,  which  was  intro- 
duced during  latter  years  into  every  new  novel,  work  of  statistics, 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  or  farce,  and  would  have,  doubtless,  been  con- 
veyed into  ballets  also,  if  " haine  aux  AnglaU"  could  have  been  express- 
ed by  a  rond  Jejambee  or  a  pirouette,  removes  any  idea  of  the  kind. 
And  yet  with  regard  to  England,  more  especially — a  country  with  which 
the  near  neighbourhood,  and  the  intimate  communication,  might  have 
be«B  supposed  to  make  the  French  more  nearly  acquainted — these  ab- 
sord  and  amusing  errors  arc  more  frequent  than  about  any  other  land. 
When,  in  a  work  of  fiction  or  a  play,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land, these  well-informed  gentlemen  have  introduced  a  boxing-match 
between  two  lords,  a  wife  led  to  Smithfield  to  be  sold,  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck,  by  way  of  cou/eur  locaU,  and  spiced  the  whole  with 
plenty  of  "  damns,"  "  Misses,"  and  "  Sir  Smiths,"  they  think  they  have 
depicted  English  characters  and  manners  to  the  life. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  instances  of  this  utter  contempt  of  the 
most   common   knowledge  about  other  countries,  may  bo  found  in  the 
comedy  entitled  "  Kean,"  written  by  Alexander  Dumas,  an  author  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  well-educated  and  well  instructed,  and  who,  at 
>U  event«,  looks  upon  himself,  and  is  looked  upon  by  his  "  tail,"  as  the 
first  writer  of  France.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to  touch  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  a  drama  written  to  prove,  that,  to  be  a  genius,  a  man  mint  bede- 
Wched,  becautt  genius  cannot  exist  without  debauchery  (q.  e.  d.) — 
Of  the  unnatural  absurdity  of  the  character  of  its  hero — prolligato  and 
moralist  by  turns — but  always  intended  aa  an  object  of  intense  admira- 
tion;  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  now   i'i   the  eccentric  elTroulcry  with 
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which  the  moct  palpable  mistakes  are  committed  in  matters  of  common 
knowledge  to  any  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  education.  We  past 
orer  the  little  amosing  freaks  of  emtUwr  locale,  by  which  an  ambassadreu 
is  represented  as  ordering  punch  and  cigars  for  her  evening  partTi 
Kean  as  bdag  invited  to  play  FaltUif  in  order  to  entertain  this  lady't 
husband  af^er  dinner,  or  drinking  eow  sucree,  the  Prince-Regent  entering 
a  lady's  drawing-room  with  a  "  Z>»«m  me  damne'  in  his  mouth,  a  low 
actor  fighting  with  a  staiW  sword,  and  a  variety  of  little  facetise  of  the 
kind ;  but  we  ask  whether  it  is  ignorance  or  a  determination  to  assert  an 
independence  from  all  rules  of  history,  geography,  and  the  commonest 
legal  knowledge,  in  an  author,  when  we  find  the  Prince-Regent  (George 
IV.)  speaking  of  the  king,  his  brother,  the  Danish  Ambassador  cod> 
tinually  sayin(r,  "  Xotu  autres  .^llbmaxm"  (how  long  has  Denmark  been 
Germany  ?)  Young,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Fanny  Kemble,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  O'Connell,  all  figuring  at  the  same  moment,  a  constable  flourishing 
about  like  a  lord-mayor,  and  arresting  whom  he  wills  upon  his  own  au- 
thority, or  by  his  own  caprice,  and,  as  a  finale  to  this  tissue  of  absurditiei 
and  anachronisms  in  a  history  of  yesterday,  the  Prince-Regent  exiling 
Kean  to  America  for  a  year  by  bis  own  autocratic  might  I 

Were  we  to  enter  into  particularising,  and  attempt  to  give  in  detail 
any  account  of  the  lively  raiiitakes  in  which  French  authors  so  friskil? 
indulge,  we  should  have  to  fill  a  curious  volume  —  ay  I  many  curioui 
volumes — with  all  these  genial  absurdities ;  but  we  refrain  even  at  the 
very  "  a.  b.  c."  of  the  subject,  from  what  might  prove  a  very  enter. 
taioing  occupation.  Besides  we  do  wrong,  perhaps,  to  quarrel  with  all 
these  drolleries  in  the  French  authors,  since  they  aSbrd  us,  and  may  go 
on  to  afford  future  generations,  such  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  real  g^ 
nuinc  fun. 

AAer  a  word  about  authors,  it  would  be  excessively  ungallant  not  to 
dedicate  a  few  words  also  to  authoresses.  The  fenime  autntr  is,  pe^ 
haps,  one  of  the  most  amusing  among  the  many  types  of  the  Parisian 
female,  and  certainly  one  which  it  is  worth  the  while  to  study, — if,  in 
truth,  any  study  is  sufficient  to  come  to  anything  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  so  singular  a  variety  of  the  female  race. 

The  Parisian  femme  auteur  generally  Uvea  en  gari;on,  and  more  com- 
monly has  been  married, — has  emancipated  herself  from  the  marriage- 
yoke,  and  upon  this  subject  preaches  the  "  doctrine  of  divorce  "  with  u 
ardour  which  the  most  free-thinking  imih  social  loijislator  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  emulate.  The  almost  only  subjects  upon  which  she  lovfs 
to  converse  arc,  what  she  herself  terms,  questions  of  hnuU  phitomiphie 
and  morale  :  but  the  general  tenor  of  those  great  matters, — upon  which 
she  lets  louse  a  deluge  of  spurious  metaphysical  cant  phrases,  that  a 
pour,  weak,  unsophisticated  mind,  such  as  that  of  the  jidiirur,  in  vain 
endeavours  to  follow  up  in  their  immense  profundity  ;  of  course,  he  never 
ventures  to  insinuate  that  this  deluge  curries  along  with  it  only  a  mud- 
stream  of  nonsense, — is  most  frequently  confined  to  the  one  absorbing 
study  of  the  "  human  heart,"  with  all  its  corollaries  about  love  and  sym- 
pathy. Upon  this  topic,  however,  she  has  but  one  opinion  ;  namely,  ibat 
inconstancy  is  not  only  u  weakness,  but  a  necessity  of  Nature  ;  that  the  dt- 
yradinff  institution  of  marriage  is  essentially  contrary  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  that  caprice  is  the  only  law  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  human 
being  to  obey ;  that  to  follow  its  dictates  is  the  only  science  o( 
life. 
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Abroad,  the  femme  auteur  may  generally  be  seen  with  a  manuacript  in 
her  hand,  either  on  her  way  to  her  publisher's,  or  supposed  to  be  so. 
At  home  she  sits  cross-legged,  with  a  pen  between  her  fingers,  by  a 
table  covered  with  a  variety  of  scattered  manuscripts,  in  which  a  more 
observant  eye  might  almost  invariably  discover  a  vast  profusion  of  errors 
in  the  useless  art  of  "  spelling  correctly."  In  her  boudoir,  however,  "  the 
woman  "  is  not  always  entirely  put  into  a  corner  cupboard,  out  of  sight. 
Ribands,  and  laces,  and  flowers,  and  gloves,  and  shoes,  are  scattered 
upon  her  toilet-table :  and  a  certain  cviuetterie  is  observable  in  her  whole 
attire,  —  i.  e.,  if  she  still  has  any  pretensions  to  youth  and  beauty,  and 
what  Parisian  female  has  not  ?  Beauty  I  cela  va  tans  dire  !  Who  will 
dare  to  insinuate  the  contrary  ?  Youth  I  "  La  ftmme  dexprit  na  jhu 
doffe,"  is  a  saying  seldom  absent  from  these  ladies' mouths  in  some  form 
of  phrase  or  other,  and  certainly  never  absent  from  their  minds. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  which  is  especially  predominant  in  the/<r»im? 
miteur,  and  which  it  would  be  as  well  for  all  the  acquaintances  admitted 
to  her  society,  and  especially  her  getttUmen  acquaintances  (their  name  is 
legion  !)  to  know  beforehand,  in  order  that  their  amour  jmipre  may  not 
be  too  deeply  wounded  upon  its  discovery,  is,  that  she  expects  them  all 
to  sit — of  course,  unconsciously, — as  models  for  some  one  or  other  of 
her  works.     During  an  interview  with  her  you  may  be  sure  that  she  is 
employed  in  sketching,  and  filling  up  in  her  mind,  most  frequently  with- 
out any  degree  of  resemblance  whatever — and  that  is  generally  a  bless- 
ing for  these  poor  models, — a  l^-d'Hude  to  be  employed  upon  her  next 
canvas.     The  femme  auteur  has,  thus,  a  very  happy  talent  at  utilizing  a 
flirtation,  and  turning  moments  which  might  otherwise  be  thought  lost, 
— those  moments  of  such  pleasant  signification  to  those  who  really  feel 
"  U*  jnomenU  perdus," — to  the  best  and  most  profitable  advantage.     It 
is  certainly  but   little  flattering  to  an  admirer  of  the  femme  auteur  to 
know  that  all  his  most  secret  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  watched;  that 
his  confidences  bestowed  in  an  hour  of  rpanchemeiU, — provided  they  have 
a  shade  of  interest, — are  stereotyped  immediately  for  private  use  ;  that 
all  the   shades  of  his  character  as  well  as   of  his  complexion,  all  the 
aspirations  of  his  soul  as  well  as  the  forms  of  his  body,  are  observed  and 
noted :  and  that,  whilst  his  heart  is  growing  warmer,  the  lady's  is  pre- 
serving a  due  state  of  frigidity,  whilst  her  imagination  alone  is  roving 
calmly,  seeking  what  it  may  devour,  and  studying  how  the  model  before 
her  may  be  used  for  a  hero, — fortunate  may  the  vanity  of  the  "  he  "  of 
such  a  flirting  duet  consider  itself,  if  so  it  be, — or  for  a  subordinate 
character,  or  for  "  the  naughty  man,"  or  even  for  a  downright  burlesque 
part  in  the  next  new  novel.     Little  flattering,  indeed,  it  is,  and  vastly 
ehilling  to  a  poor  man's  amour  propre, — but  so  it  is ;  and  this  notice  is 
pM  up  for  the  warning  of  any  brother  ./f</neur«  who  may  be  bold  enough, 
in  Paris,  to  attempt  getting  up  a  flirtation  with  a/mwe  auttrur.    "  Man- 
ttW  »et   here  I"     More  especially,   let  no  unwary  mortal  venture  to 
Wte  her  an  avowal  of  his  attachment:  if  he  expects  a  tender  reply 
Btrtum,  he  must  make  up  his  mind,  at  the  best,  to  a  declaration  of 
«*«Tn»l  friendship,  and  as  a  proof — a  bundle  of  "  proofs," — which  he  is 
twiiiejled  to  correct.      Another  warning  may  not  be  amiss  to  any  unex- 
?*nenced  acquaintance  of  a,ffvime  auteur.  She  has  a  very  common  prac- 
^  of  presenting  a  pen  to  her  "  much-esteemed  "  visitor,  and  requcst- 
*g  him,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  an  humble  smile,  to  render  her  the  es- 
•■W  wrviee  of  altering'  her  poor  productions,  and  thus  bestowing  on 
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them  some  of  the  light  of  that  "  very  superior  judgment,  in  which  the 
has  so  great  a  couBdence."  Stop,  unwary  man  I  Trust  not  that  air  of 
literary  modesty — those  honeyed  words  I  If  you  attempt  to  object  to  i 
sentiment, — or  even  change  a  phrase, — or  even  erase  a  word,— or  even 
correct  a  fault  in  spelling,  woe  betide  you  I  You  are  lost !  At  all 
events,  be  prepared  for  the  acrimony  with  which  she  will  defend  every 
particle  that  her  fair  hand  has  once  deigned  to  smear  upon  that  paper, — 
be  prepared  for  the  eternal  loss  of  her  respect  for  you  as  a  man  of"  such 
superior  judgment  I"  The  light  is  extinguished  at  once  :  and  your  mid 
is  set.  Whatever  be  a  Parisian  author's  susceptibilities,  those  of  a 
Parisian  authoress  are  of  the  tenderest  kind.  Wound  them  not !  or,  if 
you  be  a  bold  man,  afipront  the  wrath  of  an  "  injured  female,"  doubly 
offended,  doubly  irritated, — as  woman,  and  as  author. 

The  varieties  of  this  curious  specimen  of  the  Parisian  female  are  retj 
numerous :  and  there  are  other  well-known  types  of  the  same  race, 
which  have  generally,  more  or  less,  taken  refuge  under  the  same  baooer. 
One  among  these  is  the  femme  in&imprlse,  —  the  female,  the  depths  of 
whose  spirit  no  mortal  kindred  spirit  has  yet  explored;  the  "great  un- 
known," whose  heart  is  still  an  unread  book ;  the  seeker  for  sympathy, 
who  never  finds  that  sympathizing  soul  which  can  comprehend  and 
fathom  all  the  dark,  mysterious,  agitating  passions  and  feelings,  roll- 
ing like  lava  through  that  profound  "  idiosyncrasy ;"  the  woman  who 
wUl  not  be  loved  for  her  beauty,  or  her  talent,  or  her  position,  or  ber 
taste,  or  her  virtues,  or  her  vices,  or  anything  else  whatever,  but  for 
"  heriielf  alone,"  and  who  has  never  found  the  heart  that  could  love  thii 
"self," — and  where,  in  (he  name  of  the  full  moon,  could  it  be  found, 
except  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  —  in  a  word,  to  return  to  her  first  appell*- 
lion,  which  she  has  bestowed  upon  herself,  and  which  we  are  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  adopt, — and  for  very  good  reasons, — \.hc  ffmme  in- 
comprise.  Unable  to  find  in  her  domestic  or  private  circle  those  intel- 
ligent souls,  which  she  is  convinced  miuii  somewhere  or  other  exist,  and 
I  will  comprehend  Arr  soul,  she  turns  to  publicity  to  aid  her  in  her  search. 
She  contrives  to  have  her  effusions  printed  in  some  shape  or  other — 
(either  poetry,  novel,  philosophical  essay,  or  newspaper /niiV/r/iTn  ,  but 
always  intended  as  advertisements  to  the  still  unfound  sympathizing 
hearts.  "  Wanted  a  soul  I — N.B.  None  need  apply  unless  it  be  of  the 
masculine  gender,"  Or,  "  Gone  astray,  a  kindred  spirit.  Whoever  will 
^  bring  it  back  to  the  disconsolate  inquirer,  shall  receive  the  reward  of 

adred  consolation."  The  above  "  N.B."  to  be  carefully  repeated.    The 

itiif  i7icojnprisf,  thus,  more  generally  than  not,  enters  the  ranks  of  the 
Parisian  army  of  femmes  auleura,  and  may  be  classed  among  the 
heavy  artillery  ;  although,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  n  femme 
incomjirise  was  never  known  to  hit  her  mark. 

Another  very  extensive  and  well-known  Parisian  type  has  many  of  its 

finest  specimens  enrolled  iu  the  same  troop.  This  type  is  tlie/enim^  lihr*. 

It  is  too  vast,  and  of  too  numerous  varieties,  to  be  done  justice  to,  in  so 

.  very  weak  a  sketch,  in  all  its  different  forms.     The  femme  libre  would 

^suffice  in  herself  (o  fill  a  volume ;  we   can  only  refer  to  that  portion 

of  her  species,  which  belongs  to  the  class  oi  f minus  auleura. 

When  ihcfenriM  libre  has  taken  up  this  position,  she  generally  directs 
her  energies  towards  asserting  the  supremacy  of  her  sex,  and  the  iufis 
riority  of  the  masculine  race,  and  preaching  to  the  world  that  men  are 
all  tyrants,  get  over  women  by  unjust  laws, — that  women  ought  to  main- 
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Uin  tbeir  iDdepcndeoce,  and  even  the  youngest  girls  assert  their  free- 
dom. Her  opinions,  however,  are  of  such  an  exaggerated  nature  that  no 
one  reads  her ;  and,  like  a  true  prophet,  she  preaches  in  a  veritable  de- 
sert. But  this  she  calls  forcing  her  adversaries  to  retreat  before  her. 
In  her  novels  the  heroine  is  always  some  unhappy  female,  persecuted  by 
the  tyranny  of  man,  and  her  hero  a  villain  not  good  enough  for  the  gal- 
leys. When  she  writes  in  the  newspapers,  her  articles  generally  con- 
clude with  gome  fulminating  appeal  to  her  own  sex,  such  as — "  Women, 
arise  !  The  hour  of  your  emancipation  has  at  length  been  struck  upon 
the  bell  of  fate  !  Arise  I  arise  t  shake  off  your  yoke,  and  let  that  de- 
graded sex,  man,  return  to  that  mediocrity  from  which  we  never  should 
have  allowed  him  to  emerge." 

In  spite  of  these  tirades  against  the  male  sex,  however,  the  femme  libre 
is,  more  frequently  than  not,  attached  to  one  of  these  specimens  of  de- 
graded humanity,  whom  she  condescends  to  own  as  her  husband,  and  the 
father  of  her  children.  But,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  in  her  establish- 
ment the  male  is  obliged  to  enter  into  that  inferior  condition  which  it  be- 
hoves him  to  accept  at  woman's  hands.  He  is  employed  to  carry  her 
proofs  to  the  printer's,  and  her  petitions  for  the  emancipation  of  women 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  When  she  speaks  of  him,  it  is  only  to 
make  such  remarks  as, — "  I  took  my  husband  to  the  play  lawl  night.  I 
have  sent  my  husband  into  the  country  with  the  children.  The  last 
waistcoat  I  had  made  for  my  husband  is  very  becoming  to  him.  My 
husband  must  stop  at  home  to-night  :  he  has  got  the  vapours." 

In  appearance  \he  femme  libre  is  stately,  even  if  she  be  short  and  fat, 
losses  her  head,  imparts  an  imposing  look  to  her  eye,  walks  as  if  she  dis- 
dained the  Qse  of  petticoats,  and  tries  to  conceal  this  ignominious  feminine 
attire  by  robing  herself  in  a  long  shawl,  like  an  Italian  Carbonaro  in  hii 
cktak.  Thus  she  appears  at  the  theatre  upon  all  occasions  of  first  re- 
presentations. There  she  is  in  all  her  glory.  Her  woman's  voice  is 
there  to  give  its  fiat  to  the  fate  of  the  piece,  of  which  she  considers  her- 
self the  orbitress.  On  these  occasions  she  mixes  with  the  literary  men 
of  note,  gives  her  opinion,  and  disputes  with  so  loud  a  tone,  that  the 
authorities  arc  sometimes  obliged  to  interfere.  With  what  a  mixture  of 
indignation  and  scorn  does  she  look  upon  the  unhappy  wight  who  at- 
tempts to  impose  silence  upon  her  I  "  I  recognize  you  for  one  of  your 
own  sex,"  she  will  exclaim,  "  by  your  tyranny  and  your  insolence  1" 
and  when  in  these  junctures  her  husband  strives  to  calm  her,  he  is  brow- 
beaten to  the  earth  ;  and  her  rage  is  vented  on  him.  As  she  grows  old, 
and  finds  that  the  principles  for  which  she  has  laboured  all  her  life,  such 
as  the  election  of  females  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  French 
Acadcmv,  and  their  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  have 
iMt  triumphed,  she  grows  cross  and  snarly  beyond  all  endurance,  and 
din,  leaving  her  money  to  some  niece,  or  female  friend,  on  condition 

Out  she  should  never  marry,  and  work  all  her  life  at  the  success  of  the 

haale  emancipation  question. 
The  different  shades,  however,  of  the  femme  Ubre,  when  merged  into 

'^  frmmt  auUur,  are  almost  infinite.     Some  profess  to  live  for  glory 

•»4  renown ;  others  disdain  renown  as  a  duperie  when  not  connected 
"Wi  tlie  question  of  "  filthy  lucre."  Some  assert  the  qualities  of  their 
•«;  others — and  these  are  the  good  ladies,  who  adopt  a  fantastic,  semi- 
■"Hcttline  costume,  and  offer  their  visitor  a  sociable  cigar,  or  the  "  pipe 
■y«»ce," — declare  that  the  only  means  by  which  a  woman  can  attempt 
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sach  sUrtling  books 
t  that  •  woaum  can  hare  writ- 
f  ktlcr  liennaphTOdite  writers,  that 
koaaAi  of  itStatj  mhkk  h  becomes  not  their  sex  to 
■w ;««  IkiA  Ik^  hoc  no  wx,  but  the  literarr  sex ; 
!  to  be  natxamei  hj  maiettj,  delicacy,  or  nay  such  ab> 
iktf  «««U  him  too  gnaX  an  advantage  in  the 
ad  mmiM  mtf  be  the  dajpet  of  their  false  scruples ; 
■ft  •  ««■■■  «k»  write*  a  beak  ■  anljr  mt  actress  who  plays  a  part,— 
wi,  ikik  if  tke  part  or  tW  boakaftad  valgar  prejudices, — i*  e.,  outrai^ 
wtimcw,  md  aCni  tbe  efe  of  ckaali^, — that  it  doea  not  touch  her  in 
cr  iAemj  or  ker  konaar;  m  tmdL,  that  a  famme  mUtmr  should  plao« 
«mlf  abawaAe  facjafeaa  of  tke  kerd,  and  live  only  for  her  litem; 
■cecv  ke  k*  aljcct  faafagrifiaa  af  opiaiiaii,  fame,  or  cash. 
TkestnagcMililMa  af  aaaenag  tkfHaalTes  seems  now-a-days,  how- 
twt,  to  ha»»  beeaato  a  »m%  if  ■■■ia  aaMiag  Frenchwomen  of  talent,  real 
Tke  baBMcr  «aa  fnt  onfiirlcd  by  that  well-known  male 
wkaae  BCBM  ■•  one  will  deny,  however  much  the  teo- 
iernKj  af  k«  varfca  wmj  be  oyea  to  attack.     She  has  raised  herself  up 
to  a  paaancle  af  icpaCatian,  tke  giocy  of  which  may  be  as  equally  open 
to  4aakL     Ska  kai,  kawever,  ktr  MMtaaaacr.     But,  Heaven  defend  us 
frato  all  dto  earieatans  wilk  lAiA  the  desire  of  imitation  has  deluged 
tke  Freack  ilerai;  weeldL     WaaMB  think  they  can  no  longer  tread  the 
path  to  fatoewitkoatdennCaK  iktwiirhreg  of  their  sex,  denying  their  onn 
nataft^aad,  iaateadofaBAe  Many  lovely  feminine  qualities  of  grace  and 
persaastoB,  with  wkick  tk^ha««  been  endowed,  and  which  become  then) 
so  welL  dreto  thumaflrw  np  in  a  eoct  of  manly  dogmatism,  which  bo 
coatee  then  so  ilL     And,  what  follows  from  all  this  i     Those  of  iheir 
awn  acx,  who  woold  have  admired  and  so  deeplv  sympathized  in  their 
eatoplaima  m  fttinine  and  tender,  now  start  back  with  terror  from  the 
aaeeBlt  of  that  kcane  ecreaHUB^  voice,  that  strains  itself  to  be  mascn- 
line ;  and  the  men  took  on  and  smile  to  hear  a  Jeremiah  in  petticoats 
preaching  the  rain  of  the  universe  in  falsetto.     Oh  !   if  these  women— 
for  talent,  however  misplaced  and  mistaken,  they  often  have,  —  would 
but  remain  where  Providence  has  placed  them,  how  much  more  pownfol 
would  they  be  in  the  sublimity  of  a  divine  weakness  than  in  an  asMUlMd 
force  that  sits  so  ill  upon  them.    They  have  love,  resignation,  tears,  tea- 
demess,  as  their  attributes  ;  inappreciable  treasures,  that   Heaven  has 
given  them,  and  that  the  greatest  poets  oflen  envy  them, — and  what, 
then,  would  they  seek  beyond  their  nature's  limits  ? 


I  ROAM  O'ER  THE  OCEAN. 

I  BOAM  o'er  the  ooean,  mjr  path  'a  on  the  wave  ; 

I  deep  on  the  deaert !  the  tempnt '»  my  slave : 

I  whiaper,  I  mourn,  or  a  sweet  tune  I  piny 

In  the  cords  of  the  barque  u  she  uila  o'er  the  apray. 

On  the  wings  of  the  West  I  come  laden  with  dew  ; 

I  bring  love  from  the  South,  with  iu  bright  akie*  of  blue  ; 

In  the  North  I  'm  the  atorm-king  !  all  bend  at  my  frown  j 

At  my  breath  from  the  Eaat,  who  bow«  him  not  down  ? 

I  rule  u'er  the  world  \   I  'm  to  no  apot  confined  ; 

I  'm  the  elementa'  monarch !  the  Wind  I   I  'm  the  Windl 
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Thk  shades  of  evening  now  warnej  me  to  depart,  and  I  prepared 
to  leave  the  convent.  Behind  a  grating  near  the  door  sat  a  mm.  Her 
duty  was  to  preside  over  the  coffers  of  the  establishment,  to  pay  for 
the  food  and  medicine  purveyed  for  the  hospital.  You  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  peculiar  expression  which  the  countenances  of  these 
sisters  exhibit.  There  is  nothing  resembling  it  among  other  women, 
however  favoured  or  happvi — a  blended  serenity  and  joy  no  words 
can  describe.  The  aspect  of  this  sister,  however,  far  outvied  the  rest, 
—'twas  that  of  "  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending,  above  all  tears, 
yet  pitying  all  distress."  As  the  stranger  passed,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
proach  this  bright  vision,  and  reverently  laid  on  the  table  before  her 
a  small  gum  of  money,  begging  that  his  presumption  might  be  for- 
gotten and  the  poor  remembered.  Oh  !  never  will  the  echo  perish  of 
the  sweet  tones  in  which  she  thanked  him  ;  never  be  forgotten  the 
look  with  which  she  accompanied  the  words.  It  was  one  of  tiiose 
lo<iks  that  stamp  themselves  at  once  upon  the  heart  in  characters  that 
«re  never  afterwards  effaced.  I  could  not  help  muttering,  as  Lord 
Herbert  to  the  nun  at  Miirnno,  "  Moria  pur  quando  vuol,  non  bisogna 
iTiuLar  ni  voce  ni  faccia  per  esscr  un  angelo." 

There  are  several  other  churches  at  Caen  that  would  well  repay 
the  researches  of  the  ecclesiologist.     They  are  most  of  tliem  of  very 
early  date.     Into  the  oldest,  St.  Nicholas,  you  may  ride  and  put  up 
your  horse ;  an  accommodation  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  the 
Calvinists,  who  pulled  down  the  roof  and  great  part  of  the  aisles, 
using  the  remainder  as  a  stable.     Stained  glass  was  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious  to  the  holy  zeal  of  those  worthy  men:  they  accordingly  de- 
ttroyed  every  particle  of  it  in  the  churclies  of  Caen,  and  they  are  now 
wholly  destitute  of  that  ornament. 
The  ahade  of  the  Conqueror,  as  it  were,  broods  over  the  town  of 
len.     There  seems  a  feeling  among  men  that  the  great  spirit  once 
dwelling  there,  lingers  unseen  yet.     Every  piece  of  antiquity  of  at 
•II  dubious  origin  is  referred  to,  or  associated  in  some  way  with  him. 
There  is  an  equestrian  statue  near  the  last-named  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, the  horse  has  only  two  legs  and  a  quarter  of  a  head,  the  rider 
half  an  arm,  a  foot,  and  part  of  the  bust,  but  no  head.     Now,  a  wor- 
thy magistrate  of  the  town  has  filled  a  ponderous  octavo  in  the  en- 
ilMvour  to  satisfy  the  world  that  this  statue  was  intended  for  William 
»he  Conqueror.  The  whole  rests  on  the  Himsiest  tradition  ;  for,  after 
the  Above  description,  I  need  hardly  say  there  is  no  internal  evidence 
of  mch  an  intention.     The  value  of  tradition,  as  applied  to  such  ob- 
fOt,  may  be  illubtratcd  by  the  following  aneciliHe,  which  shews  at 
wiarae  time  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  imiiginations  of  the 
wnonered  people  by  the  impetuous  victories  of  the  Teutons  was  not 
***n«d  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen.    The  sacristan  of  the  church 
1i«u\iers  was  shewing  to  an  English  party  the  fine  tombs  in  his 
*"g*.    "  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  to  a  young  lady,  "  vous  devei 
•wiutre  ce  tombeau,  car  il  y  a  un  roi  de  votre  pays  enterre  la." 
**>»  being  a  new  fact  to  the  lady, 


^Ol-  XXII. 


she  requested  to  be  made  ac- 
o 
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quainted  with  the  name  of  her  raral  conntrjnMD.     The  ncrisUn 
gimvelj  answered,  "  Maia  c'eat  k  ra  Xabwcbodoooaor." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  road  from  Cam  to  Bajcvx  lies  through  the  Bessin,  a  district 
indoded  between  the  rircrt  Orne  and  Vire.     It  forms  part  of  tbe 
Bocage,'  the  women  of  which  are  ctill  faithful  to  the  head-drcM  of 
their  ancestors.     There  may  be  raid  to  be  at  this  day  four  style*  of 
coiffure*  in  Normandy.  There  is,  firit,  tbe  coiffure  of  the  Caudioisci, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Cans  in  Upper  Normandy,  a  bead- 
dreu  which    Hazlitt  says  the  Spectattr  Laughed  out  of    Englaml 
a  century  ago.    Then  there  is  the  bomrgogne  or  barolfiU,  worn  by  the 
women  of  the  Bessin,  such  as  you  often  see  in  old  pictures  of  tbe 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Burgundy.     These  two  coiffures  bear  a  dote 
resemblance  to  each  other.     They  consist  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
muslin,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  five  diameters 
high.     Sometimes  they  are  worn  with  a  border,  sometimes  without, 
but  mostly  have  little  wings  depending  from  the  bottom  over  the  ears. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  Bessin,  near  the  town  of  Vire,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  Bocage,  the  upper  part  of  the  muslin  cylinder  expands 
into  a  complete  bonnet,  the  ensemble  forming  the  most  ludicrous  coif- 
fure that  fancv  ever  devised.     Thirdly,  there  is  the  coiffure  of  the 
Avranchin,  which  is  so  pretty  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be- 
long to  the  same  district ;  but,  on  close  inspection   it   turns  out, 
though  an  immense  improvement,  evidently  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  head-dresses  I  have  already  described.    There  is  a  little  skull-cap, 
such  as  forms  the  basis  of  the  former  coiffures,  but  the  yards  of  mus- 
lin, instead  of  ascending  to  the  clouds,  are  rolled  into  something  like 
a  volute  over  each  ear,  giving  the  profile  the  effect  of  a  turban.    Last- 
ly, there  is  the  cap  now  generally  worn  by  the  women  in  the  town», 
resembling  that  worn  by  the  women  of  the  lower  orders  in  thiscoun* 
try,  but  of  much  richer  material,  and  displaying  a  great  deal  of  lace, 
— an  article  in  which  the  Norman  ladies  are  very  extravagant   These 
head-dresses  nifording  no  shelter  from  the  sun  or  wind,  the  com* 
plexions  of  the  wearer*  are  not  the  best  in  the  world  ;  the  loftier 
kind,  too,  arc  necessarily  fastened  on  the  head  by  a  strap  pasaiog 
under  tbe  chin,  and,  as  this  is  not  always  sufficient  to  maintain  tbe 
r(|iiiHbriuin,  nil  the  muscles  of  the  face  arc  called  to  its  assistance, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  it  becomes  very  early  sewed  with  writv- 
kles.     You  nirel V,  except  in  extreme  youth,  see  a  pretty  woman. 
Some  of  the  children  are  very  lovely.   There  is  an  appearance  of  ex- 
id>crant  heultli  about  them,  such  as  is  never  seen  elsewhere.     I  have 
heard  this  nltribdted  to  the  careful  exclusion  of  sugar,  or  iweett  of 
any  kind  from  tlieir  foml.     I  shall  be  forgiven  this  dietetic  observe- 
tioM,  for  the  oake  of  the  nice  superstition  on  which  the  custom  i» 
founded.     It  ie  believed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  tjikes  it  upon  herself 
to  »we«'ten  the  chiUlren's  food. 

Hnyeux  once  possessed  a  beautiful  cathedral,  but  it  has  been  so 
nalclu'd  and  added  to,  that  every  trace  of  symmetry  ant* 
iiHs  disappenred  ;  the  diKirs  belong  to  one  era,  the  windows 

•  ThU  B<ica(<i  i*  a  vngiie  ilittriel,  wliote  limit*  are  very  ill-aacen&inrd.  It  b 
to  bv  f]iiiiltt|0*ii>WfNl  fnmk  iUv  Bucttgt  M  La  Veiul6«,  *o  called  in  conlrKilisiincuon 
to  tlid  Mamu,  th<>  pun  ol  llial  coiinlry  running  along  the  coon.  The  ((•■(•(i' 
farms  lb*  lnu>rtiir. 
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he  arches  to  a  third,  and  some  Norman  Inigo  Jones  hns  crowned  the 
icongTuity  by  planting  a  Greek  cupola  on  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
ul  the  great  curiosity  of  Bayeux,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  Nor- 
landy,  is  the  famous  tapestry  representing  the  invasion  of  England 
y  William  the  Conqueror,  with  the  principal  transactions  imme- 
jately  preceding  it.  This  extraordinary  relic  consists  of  a  piece  of 
'men  about  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
ide,  on  which  that  great  historical  episode  is  recorded  in  a  series 
'  sketches,  fifty-seven  in  number,  worked  in  thread  and  worsted. 
«ch  sketch  is  separated  from  that  immediately  preceding  and  fol« 
viag  it  by  a  tree  or  building  of  the  same  material.  The  tapestry, 
i  present  preserved  in  a  room  of  the  public  library,  is  stretched  on 
le  bxck  of  a  glazed  case  which  is  placed  opposite  the  windows.  The 
pectator  commences  the  history  near  the  door,  and  walking  between 
le  case  and  the  windows,  each  picture  is  brought  successively  into 
ew,  till  he  returns  to  the  door  where  the  scries  terminates.  The 
>lour8  are  still  remarkably  vivid,  and  the  execution,  though  rude, 
[tremely  spirited.  The  view  it  takes  of  William's  claim  to  the 
nglish  crown,  is  that  entertained  by  all  the  chroniclers  and  most 
tiktorians,  for  it  commences  with  a  sketch  representing  Edward  the 
Toafessor  telling  William  that  he  is  to  be  his  heir.  Another  com- 
.rtment  depicts  Harold  swearing  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  on 
box  of  concealed  relics,  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the 
Iformans  to  regard  his  subsequent  resistance  as  a  dreadful  impiety  ; 
her  tableaux  represent  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  the 
(Gorman  army,  and  the  history  suras  up  with  tlie  battle  of  Hastings. 
The  commonly  rcceiveil  opinion  is,  that  this  tapestry  is  the  work 
rf"  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  wife,  and  her  maids.  That  it  belongs  \o 
hat  period  there  is  no  doubt — the  costumes,  the  arms,  the  armour, 
be  buildings,  the  letters  by  which  each  InhUuii  is  entitled,  all  are 
hamcteristic  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  letters  are  precisely 
Imilar  to  those  upon  Matilda's  tomb  at  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in 
Nne  of  the  reliefs  at  St.  George  de  Rocherville  we  find  /«f  similes  of 
$ver4tl  pieces  of  armour.  Some  minute  details  and  the  frequent  in- 
roduction  of  Bishop  Odo,  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  declare  it  to 
ive  been  the  work  of  an  eyewitness  of  the  recorded  events,  and  one 
r  the  family  of  the  principal  hero.  Air.  Turner's  reseiirches  seem  to 
Kve  established  that  this  eyewitness  was  IMatilda.  Air.  Gaily  Knight 
'u  too  enamoured  of  stone  and  mortar  to  yield  an  easy  faith  to  the 
arrent  opinion.  He  remarks  upon  the  escutcheons  that  are  borne 
ly  some  of  the  shields,  and  observes,  that  it  is  geiier.illy  conceived 
thete  were  not  introduced  until  a  later  period.  He  fancies  that  the 
caiDcls  and  elephants,  represented  on  the  border,  intend  a  reference  to 
Etop's  fables,  which  were  unknown  in  England  until  translated  by 
oar  learned  King  Henry  the  first  With  respect  to  the  first  objection 
1  would  observe,  that,  although  arms  did  not  become  hereditary  until 
the  lime  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  yet  devices  on  shields  were  used 
before  the  eleventh  century,  as  is  evidenced  by  many  ancient 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  very  generally  adopted  at  the 
taornikmeni  of  930,  held  at  Alagdebourg  by  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
S'T*.  With  regard  to  the  elephant  and  camel  border,  there  is  nothing 
to  lend  to  the  inference  that  Esop's  fables  are  referred  to,  any  more 
tliMi  Mr.  Wombwell's  menagerie. 
The  circumstances  of  its  antiquity  and  its  origin  render  it  a  highly 
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,  and  H  is  frequently  referred  to  as  concluuve 
■atbority  Bpon  tlie  rtjle  oTcoitanie,  armour,  &c  of  that  period. 

This  tapestry  iias  bad  wooderfnl  escapes.  For  several  years  it  wu 
IcDo^ed  aboBt  mmmog  the  lumber  of  the  cathedral,  as  a  piece  of  very 
bady  execated  wonted  vork.  Napoleon  had  it  carried  from 
town  to  town  at  the  tiioe  of  his  meditated  invasion  of  England,  in 
crder  to  famiUari$e  the  French  imagination  with  such  an  attempt, 
and  to  imprcM  npon  their  mind?  that  he  was  not  the  first  who  tnadr 
it.  He  farfpA.  that  it  was  the  very  event  recorded  on  that  tapestry 
that  made  his  project  so  bop<;less ;  for  that  event  f^ave  to  England, 
a*  the  future  inheritor  and  guardian  of  her  soil,  the  unconquered, 
oncoaqnerable  Xmman  !  Since  the  hour  when  the  white  horse  g»ve 
place  to  the  lioo  standard,  what  stranger  foot  has  ever  daretl  to  tread 
her  shore,  save  as  a  fugitive  or  a  friend?  After  this  freak  of  N«- 
poleon,  the  tapestry  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  it  was  severely  handled 
and  had  many  holes  cut  in  the  ground,  but  these  were  cleverly 
mended,  and  at  the  general  restitution  of  stolen  goods,  which  took 
place  in  1815,  it  was  restored  to  Bayeux. 

Ob !  those  blessed  days  when  there  was  no  shopping,  no  visits,  no 
assemblies,  no  operas,  to  allure  the  wife  from  her  proper  sphere — the 
hearth  of  her  husband.  When,  surrounded  by  her  maids,  she  spent 
her  leisure  hours  in  pourtraying  on  the  canvas  the  achievements  of 
her  lord.  The  Teutonic  women  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  needle, 
work,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  would  often  work  entire  ««ti 
of  hangings.  By  an  old  custom  which  prevailed  among  them  for* 
long  time,  women  were  prohibited  from  marrying  until  they  bid 
worked  or  spun  a  regular  set  of  bed- furniture.  Hence  till  their 
marriage  they  were  c&Ueil  tpintler,  and  the  term  has  survived  tb» 
custom  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

What  simple  manners,  what  stedfastly  domestic  habits,  what  un- 
wandering  desires  characterised  that  age  which  saw  a  work  like  this 
tapestry  begun  and  finished  !  The  most  that  is  accomplished  in  thi< 
way  now  is  a  miserable  scrap  of  tent  stitch,  or  still  more  miserable 
bit  of  crochet,  the  fruits  of  an  occasional  interval  snatched  from  lh« 
present  public  fidgetty  life  of  woman.  How  many  ladies  of  ibt 
nineteenth  century  would  merit  tlie  epitaph  which  the  Roman 
widower  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  wife,  as  comprising  the  noblest 
history  of  a  woman's  existence  ? 

"  DotDum  mansii,  Isnam  fecit." 


Half  way  between  Bayeux  and  St.  Lo,  we  enter  the  Coteniiii. 
Proceeding  through  the  latter  town  (which  offers  nothing  to  detain 
the  stranger),  on  the  road  to  Coutaiices,  we  must  turn  aside  and 
make  a  short  pilgrimage  to  the  humble  village  of  H.-iuieville  le 
Guiclurd.  That  little  hamlet  was  the  birthplace  of  kings! — not 
mere  hereditary  passive  recipients  of  glory  and  power — not  mere 
crowned  heudu  and  sceptered  hands,  but  heroes  who  built  up  their 
own  thrones  with  head  of  wisdom,  and  hand  of  strength — kin({s  bjf 
the  right  divine  of  merit  and  lofty  deeds!  We  come  to  another 
magnificent  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  race — that  brilliant, 
though  evaiieiiccnt  dynasty,  which  began  with  the  heroic  Roger,  anil 
ended  with  the  ill-fated  Manfred. 

Dismounting  from  my  pony  I  walked  towards  an  old  ruin  not  far 
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from  the  road.  It  marks  the  site  of  a  now  vanished  castle  which, 
in  the  beginningof  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  residence  of  a  gen- 
tleman named  Tancred,  who,  accordins^  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
Jerived  his  surname  from  his  estate,  Hauteville.  His  family  con- 
nsted  of  six  sons  and  tliree  daughters.     The  feudal  law,  giving  the 

*tate  to  the  elilest  son  ;  and,  in  those  days,  the  modern  contrivances 
tof  charges,  insurances,  and.  indeed,  I  may  say,  personal  property,  in 

iir  sense  of  the  term,  being  unknown,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
prospects  of  the  younger  sons  were  not  brilliant,  especially  as  heir- 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.     The  patrimonial  property,  itself, 
(not  very  considerable,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 

pJring  wishes  of  the  heir-at-law,  who  responded  to  the  callof  des- 
dnr  with  the  same  alacrity  as  his  younger  brethren. 
The  sons  of  Tancred  were  not  born  to  creep  contentedly  through 

fe — du  lit  a  la  lahte,  dc  la  table  au  lit — they  were  not  men  to  linger 
in  idleness  and  obscurity  at  home,  while  before  them  lay  the  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Roman  world,  feeble  and  disordered,  seeming  to 

nvite  some  master-spirit  to  come  forth  to  conquer  and  redeem. 
IWhile  they  looked  anxiously  towartis  Italy,  an  invitation  arrived 
Kotn  their  countryman  Raynulfus,  Count  of  Aversa,  to  come  out  and 
Icoiobine  with  him  in  extending  the  territory  he  had  already  made 
|bim«elf  master  of; — Kaynulfus  wasa  Norman  chief,  who,  intlieyear 
[10O3,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  chanced  to  land  at 
I-Salemo.  At  this  time,  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which,  on  the  revival 
I  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  an  appanage 
I  of  Comitantinople,  were  governed  by  Catapans*  from  Kyzantium. 
I  The  three  Lombard  principalities,  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno, 
'  together  with  the  republic  of  Araalfi,  and  the  Abbot  of  JMonte  Ca. 
[  lino,  on  the  western  si<le  of  the  peninsula,  asserted  their  independ- 
iince,  acknowledging,  however,  the    supremacy  of  Constantinople. 

Sialy  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  since  832.  A  body 
I  of  Uiese  crossed  the  straits,  and  made  an  attack  on  Salerno,  wliile 

lUjnulfus  was  in  the  town.     He  and  his  companions  came  to  the 

•id  of  the  Duke  of  Salerno,  and  enabled  him  to  repulse  the  Saracens 
L  »ilh  considerable  loss.  Subsequently  the  Normans  assisted  the  dif- 
I  ffff nt  principalities  in  several  battles,  and  the  Prince  of  Capua  re- 
l»»r<led  them  with  a  grant  of  land  between  his  own  territory  and 
jKaples,  where  they  united  and  built  the  town  of  Aversa.  Subse- 
I  quently  the  Duke  of  Naples  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ray- 
I  iiulpluis,and  the  Normans  having  elected  him  their  chief,  be  received 
I  ih*  title  of  Count  of  A  versa. 

I  The  invitation  of  Raynulfus  was  eagerly  accepted  at  Hauteville 
lit  Guichard  :  three  of  iTancred's  sons  set  out  immediately  for  Italy. 
LAt.the  moment  of  their  arrival,  Maniaces,  the  Byzantine  general  was 
■Hnriting  an  expedition  against  the  .^aracens  of  Sicily,  and  engaged 
Mteo-operation  of  the  Norman  warriors,  offering,  as  the  condition 
[of  their  assistance,  a  moiety  of  the  towns,  and  half  the  sjioil  that 
liilOttld  be  taken.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  new- 
Iconiers,  choosing  Tancred's  eldest  son  William  as  their  leader,  cross- 
UU  tile  straits,  in  conjunction  with  Alaniaces.  Then  "red  gleamed 
hbecrou^  and  waned  the  crescent  pale."  The  Muhomedans  every- 
IrhciK  gare  way — Syracuse  first  fell  into  their  hand-s,  and  William 
kfacd  the  surname  of  Brat  de  Fer,  having  with  one  blow  of  his 
I  "  That  i*  "over  everj'thing  ;"  hence  the  term  "  captain." 
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spear  transfixed  the  ffovernor.     Town  after  town  wa»  wrested  frooi 
the  Saracens.     The  Norman  prowess  was  irresistible ;  on  many  oc- 
casions they  relrieveil  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  Greeks  h«l 
given  up  ail  as  lost.     By  their  assistance  ^Ianiaces  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  every  object  of  his  expedition  ;  but  he  now,  with  eha^ 
racleristic  want  of  fiilh,  refused  to  make  good  his  engagements,  »nd 
the  Normans  resolving  to  punish  his  falsehood,  recrossed  the  strtiti, 
entered  the  Uyzantine  territory  of  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  all  the  principal  cities.     Three  artnie* 
sent   against   tliem    by    the   emperor   were    successively    defe*inl. 
Finally,    he    thought  it  advisable  to  negotiate   for  peace,  and  *n 
armistice  was  concluded,  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  Nor- 
mans,     A  large  territory  was  ceded  to  them,  and  William  Brasdc 
Fer  was  elected  llieir  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  Count  of 
Apulia.     A  council  was  there  summoned,  who  proceetled  to  (Viune 
laws  and  organize  a  le;:islative  body.    Melfi  wa-s  declared  the  capital 
and  the  seat  of  the  legislature.     And  here  let  me  remark,  in  paiiing, 
the  strong  tendency  to  institutions  that  ever  characterised  the  Norman 
race.      Abhorrent  alike  of  desjwtism    and  licence,   they  imparted 
tlieir  love  of  institutions  wherever  they  came.     In  their  day»  th« 
world  was  passing  through  a  fierce  ordeal  ;  a  stern  necessity  lay  on 
the  whole  system  of  things,  a  necessity  which  may  be  expressfd  iii 
this  brief  formula — the  sword.     In  their  several  missions,  if  I  majr 
so  speak,  the  Normans  were  forced  to  use  the  destined  insttumrtit 
of  the  hour :  but  the  readiness  with  which  the  sword  was  sbtathed, 
the  facility  with  which  the  soldier  changed  into  the  citizen,  thtmt 
how  deeply  they  felt  that  a  state  of  hostility,  bloodshed,  and  diiordw, 
could  not  be  the  normal  condition  of  man.    And  so  we  see  them  pt«< 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  from  the  battle-field  to  the  council-chamber. 
The  fierce  warrior  of  yesterday  is  the  thoughtful  legislator  of  to-d*j. 
The  first  interval  of  repose  was  ever  employed  in  devising  roesiufoi 
giving  stability  to  their  acquisitions,  and  a  constitutional  fann  to 
the  society  in  which  they  were  to  be  vested.     Among  the  Teutnw, 
such  a  task  was  never  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  any  one  leader, 
however  successful,  any  oligarchy  of  chiefs  however   eminent    I 
have  already  shewn  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  provisions  from 
which  their  laws  were  derived,  and  on  which  their  societies  were 
baaed,  were  the  emanations  of  free  public  opinion.     Their  artniet 
were  triumphant,  because  the  soldier  yielded  up  his  will  implidtly 
to  his  general ;  their  societies  were  vigorous  and  stable,  becawae,  when 
the  soldier  became  a  citizen,  he  resumed  that  will  again.    No  sooner 
had  conquest  and  peace  transmuted  the  army  into  a  society,  than  the 
dominant  sentiment  appeared,  the  sentiment  of  rational  independ- 
ence ;  resulting,  as  the  community  formed,  in  liberal  institutions. 

William  enjoyed  his  honours  but  a  short  time.  Up  died  a  year 
after  he  became  Count  of  Apulia,  and  his  brother  Drogo  succeeded. 
Drogo  fell  a  victim  to  a  murderous  conspiracy  of  the  Looibsni 
nobles;  but  Humphry,  the  third  brother,  immediately  assamed  ite 
reins  of  government,  and  the  Norman  power  remained  unshaken. 
At  this  |>erio(l  two  other  sons  of  Tancred  de  Ilauteville,  Robert 
and  Hubert,  came  to  join  their  victorious  countrymen,  and  ju»tai 
they  arrived,  a  hostile  league,  w  hich  had  for  some  time  b«en  pre^>a^ 
ing  against  the  Normans,  was  matured.  Leo  tlie  NiDth  had  txeo 
persuaded  to  regard  the  new-comers  as  dangerous  enemies,  and  act- 
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ing  on  the  old  policy  of  the  Lateran,  he  turned  northwards  for  as- 
sistance, and  called  on  the  emperor  Henry  the  Third  to  aid  him  in 
expelling  them.  Henry,  in  answer  to  his  application,  dispatched 
an  army,  of  which  his  holiness  took  the  command  in  person.  Hav- 
ing  tried  negotiations  in  vain,  the  Normans  met  him  at  Civitella, 
and  though  vastly  outnumbered  by  the  united  forces  of  the  empire 
and  the  church,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leaders,  Humphry  and 
Robert,  they  were  irresistible  The  result  was  the  total  rout  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Pope  remained  in  their  hands.  The  treatment  he 
experienced  was  far  different  from  what  hj  either  expected  or  de- 
served. Instead  of  treating  him  as  a  captive,  the  Normans  reve- 
rently desired  his  blessing,  and  demanded  pardon  for  having  borne 
arms  against  hiin.  They  then  conducted  him  with  honour  to  Bene- 
vento.  Leo,  touched  with  this  generous  and  unexpected  conduct, 
discovered  his  gratitude  by  confirming  all  tile  Norman  conquests, 
nnd  entering  into  a  friendly  alliance. 

Hum]>hry  busily  employetl  the  interval  of  repose  which  followed 
this  success  in  establishing  order  throughout  Apulia,  while  Robert 
turned  his  arms  into  Calabria,  the  conquest  of  which  he  speedily  ef- 
fected. The  former  shortly  al'terwards  died,  and  Robert  found  him- 
self without  a  competitor  for  the  power  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
wield.  In  1056  he  was  proclaimed  Duke  uf  Apulia,  and  in  1050 
Nicholas  II.  confirmed  him  in  all  his  titles  and  possessions,  in  return 
for  a  solemn  engagement  on  his  part  to  become  the  defender  of  the 
Church  :  and  here  we  find  this  son  of  a  Norman  gentleman  holding 
unquestioned  sovereignty  over  the  whole  south  of  Itoly,  whither  a 
few  yenrs  before  he  had  come  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  attended 
only  by  liis  brother. 

Rumours  of  these  great  doings  had  reached  Hauteville  from  time 
to  time,  where  Roger,  Tancred's  youngest  son,  was  still  "  all  rest- 
lessly at  home,"  His  heart  was  fired  with  desire  to  emulate  his 
brother's  career,  but  bis  father's  declining  years  demanded  awhile 
his  presence  and  his  care.  When  he  looked  on  those  grey  hairs  he 
felt  that,  even  for  the  warrior,  there  were  prior  claims  to  those  of 
glory.  But  the  hour  came  at  last — he  laid  the  old  man  peacefully 
in  his  grave,  and,  his  last  tie  to  Hauteville  broken,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  birthplace,  and,  accompanied  by  Ids  mother  and  sisters,  set  out 
for  Calabria.  Here  he  arrived  just  as  his  brother  Robert  had  esta- 
blished his  power  over  Southern  Italy.  Roger  was  immediately 
invested  with  a  separate  and  important  command,  where  his  high 
qualities  soon  made  him  so  popular  that  Robert's  jealousy  was  awak- 
ened, and  a  great  coolness  arose  between  the  brothers.  Prudence, 
however,  warned  the  latter  that  it  was  better  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  Roger,  and  Robert  put  an  end  to  their  estrangement  by  confer- 
ring on  him  Alelito  and  the  western  portion  of  Calabria. 

A  marriage  which  was  set  on  foot  ond  shortly  after  solemnized 
between  Robert  and  Sikelgayta,  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  consolidation  of  the  duke's  power. 
The  famous  Boemond,  who  was  afterwards  Prince  of  Antioch,  was 
his  son  by  a  former  wife. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Sicily.  When  the  Normans  had  withdrawn, 
the  Byzantine  general  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  Sara- 
.    -„-i  .!.„  „„ e  ConsUnlinople,  irritated  at  his  repeated  fad- 


ure. 


issued  his  recall.     In  a  brief  time  all  that  had  been  vion  Vtowv 
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the  Saracens  had  (alien  back  into  their  hands ;  and  having  shaken 
off  tlie  rule  of  the  Egyptian  kaliphs,  they  enjoyed  a  tranvitory  inde- 
pendence ;  but  they  soon  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
the  weaker  party  sent  to  the  peninsula  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  Norman  leaders.   They  readily  responded  to  the  call.    The  duke 
joined  Count  Roger  at  Melito,  and  they  prepared  to  cross  the  straitk. 
A  large  fleet  was  despatched  by  the  Saracens  of  Palermo  to  intercep^H 
their  passage.     Robert,  whose  caution  had  obtained  for  him  the  sur^| 
name  of  Guiscard,  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  the  attack,  but^ 
Roger  could  not  restraii\^is  impetuosity.     Evading  the  Palermitan 
cruisers  he  passed  the  channel  during  the  night,  and  morning's  da» 
beheld  the  standard  of  the  Cross  waving  from  the  walls  of  Messini 
Robert  now  also  crossed  the  straits,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those 

Roger.     Their  united  strength  amounted  only   to   seven   hundri 

men ;  nevertheless,  the  two  brothers  advanced  into  the  island,  and' 
encountering  the  Saracens,  who  numbered  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  Some  disturbances  which  at  tiii^H 
time  took  place  in  Calabria  recalled  the  duke  to  Italy,  and  Coun^B 
Roger  was  lelt  to  pursue  his  career  olone.  Victory  continued  to 
attend  him.  He  acquired  an  enormous  quantity  of  spoil ;  town 
after  town  fell  into  his  hands  as  he  advanced,  and  Christmas  saw  him 
in  possession  of  Train.i. 

On  his  way  to  Italy  Roger  hud  passed  a  few  days  at  ibe  priory  of 
St.  Evrouit.  The  prior's  sister  Eremberga  was  at  this  time  on  a 
visit  to  her  brother,  and  assisted  him  in  doing  the  honours  to  their 
host.  "Amor  al  cor  gentil  ratto  8'8i)prende ;"  the  Norman  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  Eremberga.  How  could  he  help  it  ?  she  was 
very  beautiful,  and,  in  her  novice's  costume,  irresistible.  Nor  did 
Roger  love  alone  ;  he  bore  with  him  to  the  plains  of  ItaJy  the  rap- 
turous assurance  that  he  commanded  the  devotion  of  a  heart  on 
which  the  world  had  never  breathed.  To  that  assurance  who  sluJl 
say  how  much  he  owed?  how  much  of  his  brilliant  destiny  hinged 
upou  that  hour  when  he  first  learned  that  he  was  loved  ?  There  w<u 
now  a  meaning  in  ambition — there  was  now  something  to  strive  fur 
— something,  without  which  fame  is  a  delusion,  the  world's  homage 
a  moikery,  and  glory  but  an  idle  name.  "To  deserve  her!"  hu 
been  the  silt-nt  motto  of  ninny  a  hero's  heart ;  the  talisman  whoN 
spell  has  converted  obstacles  into  paths  to  power,  and  made  iliflicul- 
ties  the  steps  to  thrones.  Let  a  ni.in  be  endowed  by  nature  with 
cnergj'.  courage,  and  perseverance,  let  chance  furnish  fitting  oppor- 
tunilic'8,  and  if  he  unite  himself  to  some  great  object  we  may  expert 
it  to  be  attained  ;  but  asHurc  him  that  his  love  is  answered  bv  ^''■»*;fl 
noble  heart,  you  endue  him  at  once  with  all  those  qualities;  he  «>UV 
create  the  oppurtunities  that  fortune  denies;  he  is  at  the  same  liiot 
in)|)elled  towards  the  hijjhest  objects  and  given  the  capacity  to  reach 
them.  Talk  not  of  armies  and  councils,  of  conquerors  and  state»- 
men  ;  the  true  founder  of  empire  is  woman's  love. 

Robert  de  Grentesemil,  Prior  of  St.  Evrouit,  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleature  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and,  deeming  it  prudent  to  with' 
ilraw  for  awhile,  he  quitted  Normandy,  and,  accompanied  by  hi» 
sister  Eremberga,  directed  his  course  to  Calabria.  VVhilc  Count 
Roger  was  keeping  the  Christmas  at  Traina,  he  learned  the  arrival 
of  the  prior  and  nis  sister  at  Mileto.  Thither  he  hastened,  aiid 
shortly  at^erwards  the  lovers  were  united. 
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Brittaxy  preserves  more  traces  of  distinct  and  characteristic  nation- 
ality than  any  of  the  states  which  the  Capets  incorporated  into  their 
kingdom  of  France.  The  aspect  of  the  country,  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  features,  especially  of  the  women,  offer  to  the  traveller 
those  marks  of  the  Celtic  race  which  ore  imprinted  on  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, the  mountains  of  North  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
and  \Ve»t  of  IreL-ind.  The  preservation  of  their  distinct  nationality  is 
even  more  dear  to  the  Bretons  than  to  the  Welch,  the  Scotch,  or  the 
Irish  :  the  latest  of  their  poets  makes  this  lesson  the  burden  of  his 
•ong: — 

"  Be  Bretons  for  ever,  and  never  be  Franks." 

Even  in  the  days  of  Chouanwrie  the  Breton  royalists  never  coalesced 
heartily  with  the  Vendeans ;  the  Loire  made  for  them  as  perfect  a  sepa- 
ration OS  the  British  Channel.  Still  less  were  they  disposed  to  aid  the 
English  :  their  popular  sonitrs  are  as  full  of  invectives  against  the  Saxon 
as  the  repeal- speeches  of  Daniel  O'Connell ;  blending  in  delectable  con- 
fusion the  enterprises  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  with  the  injuries  their 
country  suffered  from  the  English  in  the  wars  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Some  of  the  Breton  traditions  ascend  beyond  the  time  of  Christianity, 
and  a  few  relate  to  the  struggle  between  the  Christian  religion  and 
Druidism,  a  theological  controversy  which,  according  to  their  account, 
was  condorted  much  more  ardently  by  the  bards  than  by  the  priests  on 
the  opposite  sides. 

The  chief  of  the  Christian  bards  was  Hyvarnion,  who  accompanied  in 
his  professional  capacity  the  British  army  which  the  tyrant  Maximus 
led  into  Aruiorica,  a.d.  SiO.  He  is  represented  to  us  as  a  perfect 
masician,  and  an  exquisite  composer  of  ballads  and  canticles.  One  of 
the  Annorican  princes  took  him  into  his  service,  and  assigned  him  a 
large  stipend.  Like  most  of  those  who  accompanied  Maximus,  Hyvar- 
aion  took  an  Armorican  wife,  end,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
the  marriage  was  preceded  by  a  miracle.  One  night  an  angel  appeared 
U>  the  poet  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  to  go  early  the  next  morning  to  a 
aeighbouring  fountain,  "on  your  road,"  said  the  divine  visitor,  "you 
will  meet  a  young  virgin  named  Rivanon,  she  is  a  bard  like  yourself, 
tnd  Heaven  has  predestined  her  to  be  your  spouse."  Hyvarnion  obey- 
ed, and  was  rewarded  by  receiving  as  a  wife  the  most  lovely  and  the 
most  richly-gifled  of  the  maidens  of  Armorica.  The  issue  of  their 
union  was  a  son  named  Hcrve,  who,  though  born  blind,  became  distin- 
guished as  a  bard  at  the  early  age  of  five  years.  It  is  a  whimsical  co- 
iocldence  that  some  of  his  canticles  were  named  Herve's  Meditations, 
and  they  arc  said  to  have  had  considerable  iuBucnce  in  converting  the 
Armoricans  from  Paganism.  The  Celtic  muse  of  Britain  had  thus  se- 
oired  for  itself  a  shelter  in  the  solitudes  of  Armorica  a  little  before  its 
npulsion  from  its  native  island  by  the  sword  of  the  Saxons. 

None  of  the  songs  of  the  Christian  bards  have  been  preserved,  at 
lead  in  a  recognizable  shape  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  there  are  some 
\ncet  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  legendary  hymns  which  still  form  the 


I 
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delight  of  the  peacantry  in  the  remote  districts.  The  odea  of  Gwench> 
laa,  the  great  bard  of  Paganism,  had  better  fortune.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  they  were  seen  and  consulted  by  Gregory  de  Roster- 
Den  and  Don  I^epelletier  in  the  monastery  of  Laverdennek ;  but  in 
1 793  the  monastery  was  destroyed  and  its  archives  dispersed.  M.  de  la 
Villemarque  has,  howeTer,  recorered  a  few  fragments  and  one  entire 
ode,  to  which  we  shall  soon  direct  attention.  Gwenchlon  called  bis 
odes  "  Prophecies  ;"  in  them  he  indicates  that  the  Pagan  bards  were 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Christian  priests,  and,  in  revenge,  he  predicts 
a  time  when  the  preachers  of  so  sanguinary  a  religion  would  be  tracked 
and  hunted  through  the  woods  like  beasts  of  prey.  This  champion  of  ex- 
piring  Druidism  clung  to  his  ancestral  cause  with  that  desperate  fidelil; 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race,  such  as  the  Hiu;h1ander«  ma- 
nifested in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Irish  in  their  attachment  to 
t}ie  Latin  church.  At  length  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  pel 
Christiun  prince,  who  put  out  his  eyes  and  cast  him  into  a  dungeon ; 
these  sad  circumstances  Gwenchlan  dictated  his  last  "  prophecy." 
predicts  the  overthrow  and  ruiu  of  the  tyrant  by  whom  he  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  calling  him  "the  liinic  boar  of  the  wood,"  while  he  de- 
scribes his  avenger,  the  pagan  king  of  Brittany,  as  "  the  horse  of  the 
sea."  There  is  a  ferocious  wilduess  of  imagery  in  the  composition,  and 
there  is  a  snvnge  fervour  in  "  its  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn"  which  will  justify  our  inserting  a  translation,  already  published  hi 
unutlter  periodical.  _ 


t  to 
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I  M-Q  the  boar  coming  froiii  Oic  wooil ;  be  is  very  lame ;  fait  foot  i*  wouiulad 
Hid  lliniat  gapcD  wide  and  ia  full  uf  Ijluud  ;  Ilia  bristle!!  are  wliite  with  ags  ; 
He  ix  turruiiiideil  bv  l>i<  yoiini;,  whu  grunt  frnm  hunger. 
I  iie«  the  liorM  uf  llx!  kca  coming  lu  engage  him  ;  the  >hore  trembles  wilk  tmr 

lieneatli  his  tread. 
He  il  u  whilo  an  the  driven  Know  ;  he  irrom  horns  of  (ilver  on  lii>  bead. 
Tha  water  boiU  around  bim,  btmtetl  by  the  flames  that  issue  fruiu  bis  nostxili. 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  cluster  round  him,  thick  ua  the  ranii  grata  roand 

Btagnant  pool. — 
Hold   thine  own  !     Hold   thiue  own  !   lione  uf  the  tea  !    strike  at  the  haad  f 

strike  I 
The  naked  feet  are  slipping  iu  the  blood.     Strike  harder,  strike  harder,  I  say^ 

strike  ! 
1  see  tlu)  blood  Hon-  in  a  stream.     Strike  harder,  I  say,  strike  ' 
The  IdiMKi  is  now  as  high  as  the  knee  ;  I  see  it  flow  like  a  tide. 
Harder,  I  say  !     Strike  harder,  and  harder  still  ;  you  will  bare  reat  to-monvw, 
Strike  boldly,  strike  bravely  !  bone  of  the  sea !     Strike  at  the  bead,  and 

banl. 


I 


As  1  slept  raluily  in  my  cold  tomb,  I  heani  the  eagle  itiue  hia  aumiiMi 

noon  of  night. 
H«  summoned  bis  eaglets  and  all  the  birds  of  heaven. 

He  said  to  tlicni  as  lliev  came, — poise  yourselves  quickly  on  both  year  wings, 
It  is  not  the  putrid  llesh  uf  sbeep  and  dogs,  il  is  the  flesh  of  Cbriatiaoa  vUeb  t 

wmuiNv— 
CooM,  trnvcn  of  th«  Ma,  toll  ma  what  is  that  which  you  bold  in  voor  beak  t— 
—I  hold  tin  head  of  the  rhi^ftalD  that  I  may  devour  bit  blood.«lioi  eyes — 
1  tear  mil  his  ryes  as  he  has  torn  thine. 
—And  you.  fiu,  what  is  tliat  which  yuu  hold? — 
—  I  bold  his  lieari,  which  was  f^se  as  mine  own, 

Whieh  kw  deairtd  pHir  destmriiou  and  cmisignsd  ytm  to  lingeriof  deal 
— AjmI  ymi  tril  me,  toad,  what  i«  thai  you  ai«  doing  with  ih«c«nw 

moulkf— 


ImiliH 
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— J  am  oD  (ha  wBidi  to  mm  Lit  wnil  at  tU>  bmhbom  of  i<a  IBgkt. 

It  ihaU  dweli  in  me  whilst  I  live,  u  s  puoishaMni  for  the  crime  he  hat  eaa- 

mitted. 
Against  the  banl  who  ouoe  dwelt  tietwcen  Roc'h'AUaa  uoi  Pon  Owes. 

Gwnichlan  was  one  of  the  last,  and  was  certainlj  the  beat  of  llw 
Druidical  bards.     To  them  succeeded  the  Chrutian  Uert,  who  pat  uto 
Terse  the  legendary  lives  of  the  saints — that  strange  stock  ol  ChristiMt 
fictions  which  has  become  incorporated  with  the  traditioos  of  abwit 
every  nation  in  Europe.     "  The  Golden  Legend,"  to  which  we  maj  at 
some  future  time  direct  attention,  is  the  best  collection  of  these  saintlj 
biographies  ;  hut  there  is  another  part  of  early  monkish  literature,  nonl 
allegory,  which  became  exceedingly  popular  with  the  Celtic  nMBi  aad 
which  still  flourishes  in  the  rude  ballads  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  rwlie 
tiles  of  Brittany.     \Ve  hare  before  us  two  veniona  of  a  very  bold  per- 
sonification, the  "  History  of  the  Good   Man   Misery,"  the  fbmer  of 
«bich  is  a  Konuan  production,  clearly  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  latter,  de- 
rived from  it,  is  quite  changed  liy  the  admixture  of  Celtic  ideas  aad  CbcI- 
ings.    The  Norman  story,  printed  on  wliity-brown  paper,  in  a  type  moat 
trying  to  the  eyes,  bears  the  following  title  :  "  TAe  mem  amd  dietrtk^ 
liutoiy  of  tht  Good  Man  Mitery.  in  K'/iifJi  iriU  ItfcMud  wkt  Muuy  i», 
^■■lilfcHa  been  hii  oriffin,  liov  he  deceiteil  IJi-ath,  and  vhtU  Um^  o^  time 
nmSSm remain  in  tie  icorhl,"     Inderueath  is  the  important  aoDoanee- 
ment  "  7V/e  price  iifuur  loiu"  and,  from  the  abstract  we  are  about  to 
give  of  the  talc,  the  reader  will  sec  that  the  book  is  a  decided  bargain. 

••Two  travellt-rs  entered  the  city  of  Milan  about  five  in  the  evening ; 
they  sought  hospitality  at  a  rich  man's  gate,  but  were  harshly  repulsed. 
A  poor  widow  saw  and  had  compassion  on  them;  she  told  them  that 
she  could  not  receive  them  into  her  own  house  through  fear  of  scaodal, 
but  that  she  would  conduct  them  to  the  residence  of  the  good  am 
Misery,  who,  though  poor,  was  very  charitable.  Misery  received  them 
Tery  kindly ;  aided  by  the  widow  he  gave  them  a  supper  of  pears  and 
cider,  but  he  took  no  share  in  the  repast,  arousing  his  gnests  while  it 
lasted,  by  recounting  his  misfortunes.  The  worst  of  these  was  the  rob- 
bery of  his  fruit  from  the  only  pear-tree  in  his  garden.  '  Tl>e  only 
praver  I  have  to  nuike  to  the  Lord,'  said  he,  '  is  that  whoever  shall 
climb  my  pear-tree  against  my  will  may  stay  there  until  I  give  him  per- 
mission to  come  down.'  The  pilgrims,  who  were  two  unknown  saints, 
passed  the  night  in  devotion,  and,  when  they  took  their  departure  in  the 
morning,  announced  to  their  host  that  his  petition  had  been  granted. 

"  Several  whimsical  adventures  are  recorded  of  the  fruit-stealers  of 
Milan  and  .Misery's  pear-tree  ;  but  at  length  its  occult  qualities  became 
known,  and  the  poor  old  roan  was  allowed  to  eat  his  pears  in  peace. 
Yean  passed  away  ;  he  became  very  old  and  infirm ;  when  one  day 
there  came  a  loud  knock  at  his  door ;  he  opened  it,  and  saw  a  stranger 
who  announced  himself  as  Death. 

"  '  You  are  welcome,'  said  Misery,  '  come  in,  1  shall  be  ready  for  you 
to  soon  as  I  eat  one  of  my  fine  pears.' 

"  ■  Y'ou  are  one  of  the  moat  reasonable  men  I  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time,'  said  Death,  'go  and  choose  any* pear  you  like  on  the  tree.' 

"  The  old  man  went  out  into  the  garden,  accompanied  by  his  unwel- 
totne  visitor  ;  he  gazed  fondly  on  his  beloved  tree,  and,  pointing  to  a 
p«r  on  one  of  the  highest  branches,  said  '  That  is  the  fruit  I  choose, 
Irnd  me  your  scythe  to  cut  it  down.' 
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" '  That  cannot  be,'  said  Death,  '  it  is  the  decree  of  Heaven 
that  my  scythe  must  never  be  out  of  itiy  hand.  But  I  am  in  no  hurry  ; 
I  will  wait  until  you  climb  and  pluck  iu' 

"  '  Alas  I  good  friend,'  said  Misery,  '  I  am  too  feeble  for  loch  an  ex- 
ertion, perhaps  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  pluck  it  for  me.'  ** 

Dealt)  who  appears  to  have  been  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  climbed  up 
the  tree  and  plucked  the  fruit ;  but,  when  this  was  done,  he  found  him> 
self  caught  by  the  spell ;  when  he  was  up  he  could  not  get  down.  The 
dialogue  that  followi)  between  Misery  and  Death  is  irresistibly  comic, 
but  we  can  only  quote  the  conclusion. 

" '  My  good  friend,  Misery,'  said  Death,  '  you  can  boast  of  being  the 
first  who  has  conquered  Death.  Heaven  consents  that  I  should  quit 
you,  and  not  see  you  again  before  the  Day  of  Judgment,  after  I  bare 
finished  my  great  work,  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.' " 

Death  having  pledged  his  word  to  this  effect,  Misery  allowed  him  to 
descend  ;  "  and  thus,"  concludes  our  author,  "  Misery  will  continue 
upon  earth  so  long  as  the  world  remains  a  world." 


To  turn  such  a  [lainful  subject  as  the  perpetuation  of  misery  into  "  a 
right  merrie  and  conceited  jeste,"  by  the  tale  of  the  marvellous  pear- 
tree,  is  the  cliaractEristic  of  a  lively  race,  untingcd  by  the  gloom  and 
melancholy  of  the  Celtic  family.  The  trick  played  on  death  is  essen- 
tially Norman,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  practical  jokes  for  which  that 
province  has  been  celebrated  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest. 

The  Breton  version,  in  its  present  form,  may  be  dated  about  the  year 
1700,  but  it  bears  traces  of  having  been  based  on  a  much  older  original. 
It  professes  to  be  a  dialogue  between  Misery  and  the  Wandering  Jew, 
the  latter  being  a  more  common  hero  of  popular  legcjd  in  Brittany  thao 
in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  We  have  rendered  the  ballad  literally, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  its  characteristic  peculiarities  in  t 
metrical  translation. 

ListLMi  to  me,  companions  of  every  condiliun  ;  listen  to  the  diaeoam 
which  took  pliice  between  the  two  uliicst  men  upon  earth,  two  men  doomed 
to  survive  until  the  Day  of  the  Last  Judj^ment. 

One  of  them  was  named  IsnjiC  the  Traveller,  the  other  Misery,  tfis  pr»- 
sence  hriiips  sorrow  everywhere.  Alas  !  why  is  he  not  dead  ?  How  happy 
would  he  the  world  if  he  were. 

Tliey  met  near  the  city  of  Orleans,  and  saluted  eadi  other  as  two  old 
men  >hr<uld.  Isaac  had  always  believed  himself  the  oldest  man  ia  the 
world,  ht<  now  learned  tliat  he  was  not 

"  Hail  lo  thee,  Wandering  Jew  !"  said  Misery.  "  Whence  do  you  come? 
whither  do  yuu  go  ?  you  seem  to  me  way-worn  and  sorrowful." 

"  I  ninrch  dHV  and  night.  Gid  wills  it,  because  I  have  displeased  him. 
I  suffer  fetirful  pangs  because  1  cannot  die,  but  must  live  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment !     Alas  I  alas  !'' 

"  I  thought  myself  the  oldest  man  upon  earth,  but  you  are  still  older, 
and,  like  nie,  you  are  a  sufferer  from  tlie  ills  of  life." 

"  Woe  is  me  !  Jew ;  you  were  born  yesterday,  in  comparison  with 
Miiiery.  How  many  hundred  years  are  you  in  the  world  }  I  count  my  agt 
by  thoiitmndti  uf  years,  poor  young  man  !" 

"  V^'hcn  our  first  father.  Adam,  disobeyed  God,  I  was  born  in  his  house  ; 
his  cliildrcn  biive  since  siip{K>rled  me,  and  I  never  quit  the  dwellint^s  of 
men." 

"  Good  old  father,  what  is  your  name,  and  what  is  it  that  you  do?" 
"  I  am  the  good  man  Misery;  I  have  groans  wherever  I  pass  ;  1  am  the 
raiue  of  all  misfortunes,  and  the  prolific  parent  of  crimes." 
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"  Yon  ought  to  know  me,  for  ever  since  I  wu  born,  the  baaun  nrc  cri«e 
out  a^nst  my  name.  I  have  made  it  suffer  so  many  evils,  and  endure  to 
many  torments." 

"  Ah,  if  you  are  he  who  tortures  men,  1  know  yoa.  Away  !  away,  shames 
leas  old  man  !  Woe  is  me  !  I  know  rou  too  well  these  seventeen  huodred 
years.  For  seventeen  hundred  years  I  hare  witnessed  the  wo«s  which  yoa 
inflict." 

"  You  are  the  evil  g])irit  of  the  earth,  why  go  yoa  not  to  tha  rick  ?  Fool ! 
why  prefer  you  the  wretched  hovels,  where  there  U  even  a  waal  of  IiiiimI  " 

"  Be  silent,  Jew,  I  hope  to  visit  the  rich  in  their  turn,  and  if  nn<T  I  cater 
their  castles  and  their  palaces  I  shall  not  be  very  easily  expelled." 

"  Your  dress  is  too  ra^rged,  old  villain,  for  you  to  be  received  by  ike 
nobles  ;  so  soon  as  they  see  you  on  the  threshold  they  will  drive  yoa  away. 
You  are  a  meet  companion  only  for  the  poor." 

"  I  know  how  to  make  the  nobles  poor,  Jew ;  I  enter  the  boose*  of  IIm 
powerful  by  fraud  ;  there  are  two  of  their  servants  whom  I  Icnov  evw 
ready  to  adroit  me  ;  their  names  are  Prodigality  and  Indnlence  " 

"  Away,  daemon  !  the  very  sight  of  you  pains  me  ;  you  know  what  IsoCer: 
pass,  wicked  one  ;  1  have  notbin|c  to  do  uith  you  ;  I  have  a  toroMalor 
powerful  than  you  ;  I  am  under  the  hand  of  God  I" 

In  the  Breton  lay,  our  readers  will  perceive,  a  strong  under  current 
of  the  sniolbered  vengeance  of  a  suffering  peasantry.  Similar  animoMty 
against  the  noble  aud  the  wealthy  abounds  in  the  White-boy  aoaga  a( 
Ireland.  Hardly  less  striking  is  the  humility  of  the  Jew  in  presence  of 
a  man  older  than  himself,  and  Miserj-'s  contemptuous  application  of  the 
term  **  Poor  young  man  ! "  to  one  who  had  only  numbered  seventeen 
centuries.  The  dramatic  form  of  the  Breton  lay,  and  the  absence  of 
any  explanation  of  the  several  interlocutors,  whom  we  have  endeavoured 
to  distincuisb  bv  pnncluation,  is  still  more  marked  in  the  historical  bal- 
tids  which  describe  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Brittany  by  the 
greatest  hero  of  Celtic  chivalry,  the  celebrated  Duguesclia.  One  of 
these  appeared  in  the  "  Athen»um "  of  the  3th  of  June  last ;  we  shall, 
llien-fure,  select  another,  which  we  deem  still  more  characteristic,  trans- 
Itting  literally  as  before.     It  is  entitled 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PESTIVIEX. 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  woods  of  Mael  rises  a  huge  castle;  it  is  surrounded 

h  water  ;  there  is  a  tower  at  every  angle. 
In  I  lie  court  of  honour  is  a  well  containing  human  bones,  the  pile  of  which 

I'tilrs.wella  lii^li«r. 
The  ravens  light  on  the  margin  of  the  well,  and  plunge  into  it«  depths  Ut 

"i-k  fiH>.l. 
The  bridge  of  the  castle  falls  readily  and  still  more  readily  rises ;  who 

'%<•  (>rn-j  in  never  comes  out. 
.^  iiulile  Mjuire  rode  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  English  :  a  young 

^'•'rller  named  John  Pontuison. 
fit  he  passed  at  even  by  the  castle,  he  demanded  hospitality  from  the 

™|'Uiii  of  the  guard. 
~"  Uismouut,  cavalier,  dismount,  enter  the  cactle,  and  send  your  horse 

'»tli(.rt,Hc: 
"He  will  eat  hay  and  com  without  stint,  while  yon  join  us  at  table." 
K»  ul  with  them  at  table,  but  all  were  silent  an  the  dead. 
^oly  they  said  to  the  young  maiden,  to  a  dam-scl  they  said, 
"Go,  Be^anna,  prepare  a  bed  for  the  young  lord  whom  you  see  here." 
■Hen  the  hour  for  repose  came,  the  young  cavalier  ascended  the  stain. 
.The  Ixrrd  John  de  I'ontoison  sung  blithely  in  his  chamber  while  he  laid 
°*«i»«r>'  hunting-horn  by  the  wde  of  the  ' 
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"  negsnns,  my  gentle  sister,  why  do  you  look  on  ine  and  lurh  ?"  

"  If  you  knew  what  I  know,  dear  lord,  and  were  in  my  place,  yoa,  te*» 
would  look  on  me  with  n  !<igh. 

"  M'Hh  a  iii;;h.     Ah,  yes  !  for  you  would  pity  me :  there  is  a  dagger  be- 
neath your  pillow. 

"  The  Mood  of  the  third  man  it  has  slain  is  not  yet  dry  ;  and  alas!  dear 
lord,  you  will  be  the  fourth. 

"  Your  silver,  your  guld,  and  your  arms,  all  you  possess  save  your  liright 
hay  Hteed,  are  serured  by  lock  and  key." 

And  the  cavalier  slipped  hiK  hand  under  the  pillow,  and  drew  out  the 
dogfcer,  and  it  wax  red  with  blo(K), 

"  Beganna,  dear  etster,  save  my  life,  and  I  will  bestow  on  yoa  five  faon- 
dred  crowns  per  year." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  but  first  tell  me  one  thing,  are  you  marrii'd  or 
single?" 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  dear  Beganna,  I  have  been  married  this  fori* 
night : 

"  But  I  have  three  brothers  superior  to  me,  you  may  choose  whirii  ever 
pleases  your  heart." 

— •'  Nothing  pleases  my  heart,  neither  man  nor  money,  but  you,  my  bean- 
tiful  lord. 

"  Follow  me,  the  drawbridge  will  not  stop  us, — ^it  will  not  stop  as.  for  the 
porter  is  uiy  brotluT-in-lnw." 

As  they  vent  liinniKh  the  court,  the  cavalier  said, 

"  Get  up  behiiiil  me.  iiioiiiil  on  my  giMiA  bay  steed,  dear  ^ter. 

"  Let  us  haste  to  tiuitif;nnip  to  Biirl  the  royal  troops  ;  let  us  haste  to  isk 
if  it  was  just  that  1  should  he  murdered. 

"  Let  us  haste  to  (.iuingamp  to  find  my  rightful  lord,  Guesclin ;  that  he 
may  rome  to  l>csiego  I'estivien. 

"  Dwellers  in  Guingamp.  I  salute  you,  I  salute  you  with  respect ;  tell  me 
where  is  the  Lord  Guesclin  f" 

^"  If  you  seek  the  I-ord  Guesclin,  you  will  find  him  in  the  tower  of  Plate, 
In  the  great  bnroiiiHl  ball." 

When  he  passed  the  threshold,  John  de  Pontoison  went  up  straight  to  Pu 
Ouesclin. 

"  May  the  grace  of  God  be  with  you.  my  lord,  and  may  God  protect  you, 
and  do  you  protect  your  faithful  vassal." 

— "  May  God's  grace  be  with  you  also,  courteous  cavalier  ;  he  whom  God 
protects  ought  to  protect  others. 

"  But  what  are  your  desires,  young  man  ?  relate  them  in  a  few  words." 

— "  I  want  some  one  lo  subdue  Pestivien. 

"  There  are  English  who  oppress  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  ext«fld 
Uieir  ravages  for  several  leagues  rounri, 

"  M'hoevor  enters  the  castle  is  sljiin  without  mercy  ;  but  for  this  yoDli^ 
maiden,  1  bad  been  sluin  likewise. 

"  I  would  have  been  murdered  like  the  others  ;  I  have  their  bloody  dag- 
ger with  me  ;  behold  it !" 

Duguesclin  shouted,  "  By  all  the  saints  of  Brittany!  so  long  as  an  En- 
glishman survives,  there  will  neither  be  pence  nur  law. 

"  Prepare  my  horse ;  gird  on  my  armour ;  to  work,  my  friends :  let  ut 
see  how  long  these  things  sliall  endure." 

The  i^vernor  of  the  castle,  from  the  top  of  its  battlements,  coornfullj 
asked  Duguesclin, 

"  Are  you  coming  to  a  ball,  that  you  and  your  soldiers  are  thus  txinlr 
dressed?' 

— "  By  my  faith  !    we  are  coming  to  a  ball,  not  to  dance,  but  to  eaoN 
dancing: 

"  To  make  you  dance  a  brawl  wliich  will  not  soon  be  over ;  and  when  we 
are  tired  the  demons  will  take  our  pl.ice." 

At  the  first  assault  the  outer  walls  fell,  and  the  castle  treraLIf  d  to  its 
foundation. 
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At  the  second  assault  three  towers  fell,  two  hundred  men  wen  killed, 
"mnd  then  three  hundred  more. 

At  the  third  a$«ault  the  gates  gave  way,  the  Bretons  entered,  and  the 
castle  was  token. 

The  castle  was  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  the  nte  was  well  cleared,  the  p«a- 
■ant  now  pssMS  over  it  singing, 

"  Though  the  English  John  wa«i  a  traitor,  he  "hall  never  reign  in  Brit- 

»tany,  so  long  as  the  rocks  stand  on  the  hills  of  Mael." 
I     Tbe  "  brawl"  which  Duguesclin  threatened  that  he  would  make  the 
English  dance  is  an  animated  dance  like  tbe  Irish  jig,  still  common  in 
Brittany.     Tbe  last  stanza  of  the  ballad  is  taken  from  one  of  the  many 
Breton  songs  written  on  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  by  his  uncle  King 
John.     Tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  event  more  vivid  in 
the  minds  of  the  Bretons  than  the  recollections  of  "  the  "43"  arc  in  the 
I      Highlands  of  Scotland.     They  are  too  singular,  and  too  curiously  illus- 
H  trative  of  English  history  to  be  passed  over  briefly,  and  we  must,  there- 
P  fore,  reserve  them  for  another  paper. 

Poetry  is  tbe  inheritance  of  the  Celtic  race ;  in  Brittany,  as  in  Ire- 
land, the  love  of  nationality  is  preserved  and  cherished  by  the  songs  of 
tlie  people  in  their  native  dialect.     Every  beggar  is  a  professional  story- 
\(Uer,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  professional  bard.     But  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  poets  arc  the  kloartkt,  a  class  precisely  similar  to  the 
"poor  scholars"  of  Ireland.     'ITiesc  are  poor  lads,  candidates  for  the 
pnettbood,  whose  parents  being  unable  to  defray  tbe  expenses  of  iheir 
tducttion,  i^end  them  to  some  neighbouring  town  or  village  where,  in  the 
inlenals  of  study,  they  contrive  to  earn  by  various  little  jobs  the  means 
of  scanty  tmbsistcnce. 

THc  contrivances  to  which  the  kloareks  have  recourse,  are  precisely 
ibose  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  practised  by  the  poor  scholars  of 
Irelind  in  our  younger  days  :  they  command  our  respect  while  they  at- 
tract our  pity.  Devoted  in  heart  and  soul  to  his  sacred  mission,  the 
kloirelt,  like  the  Irish  poor  scholar,  shrinks  from  no  toil,  and  shuns  no 
'ogndation.  He  wants  paper,  but  he  begs  old  copy-books  from  his 
iwit  wealthy  schoolfellows  and  practises  writing  between  the  lines  ;  he 
*»lcbcs  at  the  doors  of  offices  and  counting-houses  to  collect  the  old  pens 
"fpt  out  by  the  porter;  when  he  cannot  buy  a  book  he  borrows  from 
"loiher,  and  copies  with  his  own  hand  the  works  of  Virgil  or  Horace. 
*f  have  ourselves  seen  the  whole  of  the  j'Eneid  transcribed  by  a  poor 
'^dW,  who  has  since  become  a  roost  respectable  parish  priest  in  Ire- 
l«nA  A  garret  or  a  shed  is  his  kitchen,  bed-room,  parlour,  and  study, 
lie  endures  every  hardship  to  acquire  a  competent  stock  of  learning. 
Winter  tries  him  severely;  but  when  spring  returns  he  constructs  a 
*''"lj  in  the  open  air,  one  pile  of  sods  serving  him  for  a  scat,  and  an- 
"ilitr  for  a  desk  and  writing-table. 
Evpn  the  poorest  of  the  Bretons  are  ready  to  lend  their  aid  to  help 
!  beloved  kloarek ;  the  farmer  will  allow  him  a  bed  in  his  barn  and  a 
'i»of  his  board,  for  which  he  pays  by  teaching  the  younger  children 
•^w  alphabet,  or  helping  the  elder  in  their  lessons.  Inn-keepers  give 
l^iBia  lodging  in  their  stable  for  his  help  in  tending  the  horses.  Some- 
titnn  he  can  obtain  a  few  francs  by  copying  law-papers  for  a  notary ; 
oil  lliis  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  con^ned  to  the  favoured  few.  On  mar- 
"t-djj-5  he  is  happy ;  his  parents  bring  him  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  a  pot 
of  butter  or  of  lard,  a  supply  of  vegetables,  especially  potatoes  and  any 
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ppea  to  be  ia  mbmM.  To  tbeae  loine  kind  neighboan 
a  tew  egg*,  a  eoaple  of  bottles  of  wine  or  of  aim, 
tlMt  k  will  give  them  the  bcneSt  of  bii 
d  t*  tbe  prie^ood.  Everbody  lovn  tli* 
■  cverjbodj.  To  the  early  and  {^nenl 
nrliiinMi  «e  nun  attribute  the  fact  obrimi 
m  the  eouectioQ  between  the  prirsthood 
itm  sad  oote  coaSdeutial  than  in  Bntuoj 
immcf,  to  tar  from  diminishing  the  respKl 
•  hf  tfe  tmA  to  the  paitar,  gires  to  it  an  intensity  and  derotcdoM 
wfeidi  «e  ftvlealiBia  are  ^obc  iaeafiable  of  comprehending.  Rer«ra- 
tiil  iMMMgc  to  the  iMeHntil  order  has  been  a  characteristic  of  tin 
Okie  nee  aaee  tiM  iaj%  of  the  Druids ;  the  kloarek,  from  the  liiM 
that  he  has  chaaca  hi*  yfofeMion,  acqaires  the  same  sanctity  in  theeyf) 
of  Vm  plij  Will  I  aad  eoaapaauoiks  which  is  similarly  accorded  to  ibt 
!  for  M*y— othi*  ia  Irefauad. 


he  it  adhto 
:&e  Uoarefc 
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OH  THOC  SUBTLE  SPELL,  TO-MORROW. 

"  Thentan  oo  every  aMwuf  are  w«  wreathing  a  flowery  band  to  biiul  u*  ** 
dw  earth.** — Kc  at*. 
"  And  to  BMrrow  AaU  kc  ■■  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant.** — I(ata)L 


Ob  than  tobtile  tpeU,  To-morrow, 
That  canst  steal  the  bcaa  away. 
And  don  lull  the  roica  of  aorrow. 
And  doM  fiUi  oar  dark  To-day ; 
Erer  ihroujicti  our  ttrangv  exUlraoa 

Hang*st  thou  rainbows  o'rr  our  rear*. 
Glowing  brightly  in  the  dittance. 
Yet,  like  others,  made  of  tears. 
On  we  fare,  they  brighten  o'er  us. 
And  we  see  and  feel  them  nigh  ; 
But  they  erer  fall  before  ut. 

And  oar  coming  make*  them  fly. 
Ever  thou  oonlinucst  dawning 

OVr  the  tpirii'i  troubled  lea, 
Likr  >  new  celestial  inurninj;. 

Young  from  the  old  eternity. 
Through  the  darkneu  rising  tlowly 

With  thy  beralil  ttreaki  of  red, 
Ri«ing  iilent,  chaite,  nnil  holy. 
Like  H  memory  of  the  dead, 
SntKring  hrnms  of  hope  nnd  gladne«s 

To  the  spirit's  fiirtheAt  deep, 
Down  to  ail  the  liulln  of  lUidneM 

M'here  tlie  lea-nymphs,  Thoughts,  do 
weep. 
Through  ihut  solemn  cloud-land  {xirtal, 

Where  thy  nunriitc  tnick  we  man, 
NcVr  hath  pawieil  the  fool  of  mortal. 

Ne'er  hath  fpok'ii  the  voice  of  man. 
Silence.  ho;iry  and  primeval. 
Sin  in  nulemn  pomp  nione, 
Joy  and  norrow,  good  and  evil. 

Have  not  claimiMl  it  a«  their  own. 
Avarice,  Hatred,  and  Ambition, 

■  and  .Meroorv,  Fear  and  Love, 


Hare  not  yet  obtained  permissioa  j 

In  those  virgin  climes  to  rove. 
Only  Uod  hath  known  their  my 

And  hath  tet  Hit  foot  within. 
Only  He  hath  read  their  hitu 

And  the  things  that  lurk  th 
There  thou  lingerest,  calm  and  i 

Free  from  men  and  hu.thed  in  I 
Like  some  undiicover'd  itiand 

Bosom'd  in  the  southern  Mas, 
Where  the  forest  branches  ever 

Rowing  with  ungather'd  fruit,.  ] 
Bend  o'er  valley,  cave,  and  river, ' 

L'nprofnncd  by  human  foot. 
Where  in  all  her  l«.>»t  upparel, 

Nature  leads  the  dance  and  son 
And  the  birds  all  freely  carol. 

Those  unfilled  bowers  among. 
Such  thou  seemest,  oh,  7'o  mor 

Thus  reflected  in  uur  sea. 
And  our  calmest  hours  but  borrow'* 

Images  of  calm  from  thee  ! 
Oh  !  in  mercy  thoti  wasr  given 

Our  dark  present  to  ndurn  ; 
Yesterday's  the  setting  even. 

Thou  art  the  perpetual  mom  I 
Thou  art  the  perpetual  morning, 

But  the  morning  suds  with  Th 
For  thou  art  a  siilemn  warrting 

From  the  soul's  own  father-cUfl 
That  the  Day,  which,  every  eveil|| 

Thou  dost  silently  proclaim, 
Is  the  eternity  of  heaven 

In  the  pmenre  of  the  Larobt 
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WITH    AN    ILLUSTRATION    BY    J.    LBRCH. 

tTLY  came  on,  and  it  was  more  hot  than  ever  in  London.  You 
t  tuLve  poached  eggs  on  the  pavement,  and  there  was  no  shade 
my  where.  Even  in  Covent  Garden  the  strawberries  sweltered  and 
baked  in  their  pottles :  the  gold  and  silver  fish  languished  in  globes 
of  tepid  water  :  Mary  Johnson's  bouquets  drooped  over  their  lace- 
work  papers ;  and  the  heat  forced  the  crimson  pendants  of  the 
fuchsias  into  lon^f  pink  trumpets,  which,  being  blown,  shrivelled  and 
died. 

The  onl  J  thing  cool  in  all  London  was  the  block  of  Wenham  Lake 
ice  in  the  Strand,  and  that  appeared  to  be  perspiring  at  such  a  rate 
that  its  dissolution  was  always  being  immediately  expected.  The 
curd»-*nd-whey  on  the  stalls  positively  steamed,  and  the  small  dusty 
high-dried  crabs,  at  three  a  penny,  rattled  again,  as  every  one  he- 
came  it*  own  oven.  How  the  gapping  passengers  in  the  omnibuses 
MiTvived  the  inside  transit  is  difficult  to  conceive;  the  Fire-king 
biiD»«)r  would  have  suffered.  The  only  people  who  underwent  but 
little  inconvenience,  were  the  cooks  at  the  chop-houses  and  the 
ttokers  in  the  river  steam-boats,  and  they  never  perceived  any  differ- 
ence, aa  they  faced  their  ever-glowing  ranges  and  furnaces.  But 
the  wild  beasts  under  the  mighty  bell-glasse»  at  the  Surrey  Zoologi. 
cal  (inrdenti  yawned,  and  blinked,  and  stretched  themselves  out  at 
full  length  upon  the  hot  floor  of  their  dens,  and  thought  they  were 
ooce  more  at  home,  dreaming  of  torrid  jungles,  and  simoons,  and 
•corcbtng  sand,  until  cool  evening  di:ipelled  the  illusion,  and  the 
beucgtng  of  Gibraltar,  with  its  rockets,  and  drums,  and  crackers, 
rceallMl  Ottva  once  more  to  a  sense  of  their  true  position. 

Xu  r.i'.e  suffered  more  from  the  heat  than  did  Mr.  Straggles  in  his 
Mni  t-rs  before  alluded  to,  immediately  under  the  roof,  which 

»ov   .    ^.vely  formed  a  hot-house,  wherein  he  might  have  grown 

pine>-apptes.     He  could  not  get  cool.     He  opened  all  the  doors  and 

winiJowR,  but  a  draught  of  heated  air  was  all  that  came  to  refresli 

hint.     Ue  left  off  wearing  waistcoats,  and  bought  a  blouse,  but  he 

only  felt  the  oppressiveness  of  the  sun  the  more,  when  he  put  on  his 

ordinary  attire  to  go  out;  and  then  belonged  to  be  July,  as  Spenser 

once  described   that   month ;  envied  the  performers  in  the  Foses 

Vlatliquet,  and  fell  into  some  wild  notion  of  taking  the  diving-bell 

at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  for  a  week,  and  living  at  the  bottom 

«C  the  tank. 

But  it  was  worst  of  all  when  he  went  to  his  dinner.  He  took  this 
omI,  generally,  at  the  restaurant  of  an  ingenious  foreigner,  some- 
•bere  in  the  rear  of  the  National  gallery,  who  was  reported  to  have 
««  right  of  shooting  over  Leicester  Square,  to  supply  the  varied 
Pffparations  of  rabbits  on  his  carle.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Straggles 
""•wl  icarcely  breathe.  For  the  soups,  and  the  gravies,  and  the 
"**>,  the  plates  of  pallid  meat,  and  the  tough  and  piping  portions 
°|  Unholy  puddings,  formed  such  a  hot  thickened  atmosphere,  that 
'*'  *ery  flies  had  difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through  it  to  the 
^ot  xjtn.  p 


HOW   n.    STRAGGLES  ATE 

,  (roa  wbich  dense  T&ponrs  might  be  seen  rolling; 

ed  vidi  the  air,  pervaded  the  neighbourhood  fotl 

■od  to  amh  an  extent,  that  you  might  almost  ha«t 

>  IiTed  npon  the  odours.     Mr.  Straggles  stooj  ' 

,  Gar  tkr  place  waa  dtemp,  and  the  races  had  cost  him 

that  he  ^m»  obliged  to  retrench.     But  at  length  he 

ed  *»■■■? tr'f  and  in  a  desperate  plight  of  not  knowing 

X,  Sutmei  Arcadian  nlans  for  living  on  bread  tnd 

I  frrhV^  eoa,  beneath  the  coolest  trcsiln 

■d  a  voice  down  the  letter-box  to  our  ben, 


!  J«e?  '  odMncd  3ir.  Scmgglea.  atopping  in  the  atteinpl 
puamjMdinfar— iie»oiithato  play  the  minor  part  of  "  Tbi 
~  ~  ~  on  Ua  ocuve  fate.     "  That 's  not  you  ! " 

« Is  at  it.  theejh-  loek  omt.' 

And  then  the  and  of  e  aMeO  walking-stick  was  pushed  throuih 

has  opened,  not  having  a  trustworthy  fs«t*n- 

I  on  Uie  floor.     They  were  not  letters.    Mr. 

*s  haa  figenwd  the  receptacle  for  aU  sorts  of  fugitive  dons- 

hf  the  aacn  in  the  other  chambers,  as  they  weal  ap 

~  knares  of  playing  cards,  cherry  Mom*, 

pit  check*  of  theatres  the  niffbt  be- 

I  Cnc,  siiiiitinii^  ta3M«*  Anpokarcs,  aonMtiines  crackers,  and  unce  he 

"Coae  in,  «M  feller:  who'd  bare  thought  of  seeing  you  ?  " 
The  new  aniral  looked  sown  thing  like  a  bshionable  gentleiiun 
who  had  heon  heft  horn  l«t  yeoe,  with  a  dash  of  the  Leicester 
Sqnore  ftec%nw  ahoot  hiaa.  He  had  only  one  glove,  which  be  held 
in  hi*  hand,  and  this  had  once  been  yellow.  His  boots,  thoogb 
ttnddoi  ont  and  cncked  at  the  ootaiae,  were  intensely  polishnl, 
and  had  long  toes  which  sonwwhat  tamed  up  ;  and  protubersncet 
at  the  ankle,  hdote  and  behiad,  ander  his  trowaers,  which  were 
,  ahewed  that  they  were  abortSL  He  had  a  loog  bUck 
,  aiacfc  pcrCatatod  by  pins,  and  no  collar  ;  in  fact,  the  genenl 
«^W  of  his  gct-«p  was  the  *<  seiedy,"  a  word  implying  appraachiog 
itiiaiiMoliioi  as  forcibly  as  teprodactian. 
«•  Why.  Joe.  what  a  Aloaaoo  yoo  look,"  said  Mr.  Straggles. 
**  Mosaoo"  was  the  Straggles  for  "  Monsieur,"  picked  up  from  s 
mrm  of  «x  Iraaoni  in  French,  and  the  received  stage- pronuncistion, 
I  and  applied  by  oar  friend  generally  to  all  foreign  gentlemen  of 
cnHarly  oootincntal  cot. 

**  And  where  have  yoo  been? "  he  added. 
"Boulogne,  sir,  Boulogne — the  land  of  the  free.     Ever  since 
railways    bWw    up    I    hare   been    obliged    to    come  Dan  Tucker. 
£b!  twig?  pbengh!  yerg!  yerg!  yerg!" 

And  bare  the  mend  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  banjo-playing 
Vith  hi*  stick,  made  Ethiopian  noises,  and  lyrically  described  the 
caused  by  the  coming  to  town  of  the  person  abof* 

■•  But  I  say,  Joe,  where  have  you  been  living?  " 
"Till  withm  two  months  on  board  the  Nore  Light — provi«« 
director  of  the  floating  beacan.     They  never  thought  of  looking  for 
*•■  then-     1  'v  made  great  friends  with  the  keeper  ;  very  jolly  fel- 
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low,  who  never  goes  on  shore,  because  he  sayg  it  makes  hhn  so  tick. 
He  gets  qualmish  sometimes  on  board,  when  it 's  calm." 

"  And  are  you  all  right  now  ?  " 

"  Right  as  twenty  trivets  :  only  they  'd  have  me,  if  they  could, 
about  that  cursed  Slushpool  and  Landmark  Heath  Extension.  There 
must  be  as  many  writs  out  against  me  as,  pasted  together,  would 
reach  the  whole  length  of  the  line." 

"  Then  what  are  you  here  for?" 

"  Oh  !  I  was  obliged  to  come  over.  I  Ve  got  a  plan,  and  been  lit- 
ting  up  all  night  with  capitalists  and  accountants  to  carry  it  out. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  down,  and  half  a  million  a-year  safe." 

"  Have  you  got  die  ten  thousand  down,  Joe  !  " 

"No!  but  as  good — as  good.  I'm  going  back  to  Boulogne  to- 
night to  see  about  it." 

Air.  Straggles  thought  that  Boulogne,  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
it,  was  not  exactly  the  place  to  go  to  for  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  but 
he  knew  his  friend,  and  did  not  say  anything. 

For  Mr.  Joseph  Flitter,  as  he  was  called,  lived  in  a  self-created 
world  of  gigantic  schemes,  and  had  never  been  out  of  hot  water  since 
Mr.  Stragglea  had  known  him.  Their  agencies  had  first  thrown  them 
together,  and  they  had  never  met  but  he  had  something  to  propose 
that  mutt  return  five  hundred  per  cent.  No  matter  what  the  scheme 
wa» ;  he  got  up  companies,  and  railways,  and  newspapers,  with 
equal  f.tcility.  When  a  junction-bank  failed  he  started  a  floating- 
bath,  with  the  same  prospects  of  liquidation  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  one  bushel  of  the  new  argillaceous  shale  would  not  fuel 
a  steamer  over  the  Atlantic,  he  had  the  galvanic-tlecompo»ition-of- 
water  patent  all  ready,  the  apparatus  for  which,  to  work  the  Great 
Western,  could  be  put  under  a  hat. 

"  I  suspect  one  or  two  are  on  the  look-out  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Flit- 
ter; "  so  I  il  tell  you  how  I'm  going  to  Boulogne.  That  London 
Bridge  Wharf  is  never  safe.  Sir,  I  believe  the  writs  walk  about  there 
bolt  upright  by  themselves,  all  day  long,  to  catch  the  passengers. 
Bat  the  steward  of  the  bopt  is  a  capiul  fellow ;  I  wear  coats  and 
shawls  on  shore  for  him,  and  carry  uncorked  bottles  of  brandy  ;  and 
he  is  going  to  look  out  for  me,  and  hook  on  to  a  boat  if  I  '11  be  in  it, 
off*  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to-night.     Now,  where  do  you  dine.^" 

Mr.  Straggles  suggested  the  place  above-mentioned,  near  Leices- 
ter Square. 

"  Oh  I  no  ! — no !  "  said  Mr.  Flitter.  "  Fancy  this  weather,  too, 
pah!  Let's  dine  at  Greenwich,  eh?  Do  the  thing  for  once:  — 
oceans  of  water-*o«cA^e— swamps  of  stewed  eels — no  end  of  salmon 
cutlets — pyramids  of  whitebait — and  an  acre  of  brown  bread  and 
botter.~ 

••Beautiful!"  cried  Mr.  Straggles,  carried  away  by  his  friend's 
enthusiasm. 

••  I  believe  you,  my  boy,"  continued  Mr.  Flitter.  "  Gallons  of 
cyder  cup,  too,  and  Badminton.  Iced  punch! — clucks! — peas! — 
cutlet*  ! — and  brown  bread  and  butter  again  !  And  then  the  wine 
~^aid  the  river — and  the  strawberries.     Ah  !  " 

Thi»  lime  Mr.  Straggles  sighed. 
I    *  But  it  costs  80  much,  Joe,"  he  added,  sadly. 
'    "Cost  be  (siimethinc)  d,"  replied  Mr.  Flitter.     "You  can  do  it 
at  all   prices.     Look   here,"  and  he  pulled  a  small  bill  from  his 


•'ill    Ml  IIIIIK. 
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'  5i — no— nmsebc  Tii-^gij  I  ob^  g»  pn-.  tok  kmnr.  Yoa 
flaJ  ]e  IT-  cuBC  Kiu.  «K  3K  a£  I  an-,  ns  hnc  nt  gat  toch  a 
Tnng  K  I  tmr  ir  jinna  s  jou.  i.  ieltiv.  bn«  to*  r  Yoai^t  vooM 
ic  ntL'      ' 

Xrr  ^c-nisis  uu  t  "liw  MiMPi'  XK-.  viii  red  tapi,  ao  cmart  that 
nt  iitpt  -  "a:  ya."  t  :3a:  Ji:  zmoz.  311c  w^  :acM  oatsiile  his  trouim, 
■wTisL  'aer  -viuai  lavm  x?*^  ^mc  aae  0  «f  a  Polkm  noblenian. 
.  iiasr  iciiP  ^-'iiiiHamsg  ie  -vniLJi  Skx  btc*  tfaoo^it  of  knding 
ziisn.  inc  X.-  Pirv  v  k  ^mxtr  ^  kbus  d»  daner,  to  be  braaght 

'  2iic  I  B.7  .'-K.' ii:  KKsL- rfj^Kare^f  toBoaiogne,vhatwill 
2iK:nne  ic  317  iimic»  -  ' 

1*1 — 111  rjcic.  Tia  nunc  sibk  vxb  ae  as  far  as  Graresend, 
^iix  II  •*»  se  :iF  T'lu  on.  rR  bKX  frr  a  shiCii^.  and  take  yoar 
3i:iif3  'V -Jd  7  !ii.  Jt  nuK'  sni>  I  aak :  jcs.  a  collar,  and  then 
I  iOibl  :«  jtiis—i-:.  Sfsuijces. — fx  I  'i«  cot  basinew  to  do^  and 
mux  sn  if. — d  -v%   •Mia.':  hike  acsx.  die  Hocphal  terrace,  at  tereo 


X^  T^sser  vkc  =c:  3f ;.  Soas^iei's  reoaa,  and  pot  on  the  articles, 
ici£  ■zstsi.  \:>:a.  i-t  itiramx. 

A:  ±'i  7x  Ht  ^'crLrx'Jtf  ^zAed  his  cater  door,  and  went  to 
Li:oi>:r  Br.' ire  ij  vufr  f:r  a  fiuthizv.  in  a  new  steamer  called 
-  7^  'Eatw  j£  '  izd  i^/K.  viftef  oc  the  pier  and  enjoyed  a  penn'orth 
:('  {.herrjis.  as  Zit  ■»  tzz.z.'trl  the  iock  of  Aeamers  crowding  along  the 

-  Xcw.  wrc  *  i";c  Gr:z::ui2e.-  *  bawjed  a  man :  "  outaide  boat !" 
31r.  Scn^EiEXs  toc-x  his  tfcket,  and  foond  the  boat  would  start  at 
tSe  hLi  b>>^ :  b=t  as  :t  wAsted  a  few  minates.  he  went  back  to  bay 
aiKcikR-  bc::.c^  c-f  cberrics,  to  begni>  the  joumer.  He  was  kept  a 
t:t£«  tliae  vutir^  ix  change,  the  woman  having  hunted  under  every 
leaf  fa  her  hisket  for  the  coppers,  and  he  then  went  and  took  his 
place  in  the  outside  boat,  bj  the  man  at  the  wheel,  just  aa  she  was 
f'taitfng. 

"  I  saj  ."  exclaimed  3Ir.  Straggles,  MS  the  boat  appeared  to  be  off 
the  wrong  way,  "  where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 
"  Ungerfud,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  I  "m  going  to  Greenwich  !  " 

"  No,  that  you  is  n't ;  leastwise  now,"  aaid  the  man.     <<  That 's  the 
Grinnidge  boat  just  moving." 
"  They  told  me  it  was  the  ouUide  one,"  cried  Mr.  Straggles. 
"So  she  was  till  we  come  round,"  said  the  man.    "This  here'i 
'  The  Eary  wig.'  " 

The  very  boat  he  had  come  by !  But  there  was  no  appeal,  so  Mr. 
Straggles  went  back  to  Hungerford,  and  there  had  to  wait  h«lf 
an  hour  for  the  next  chance,  in  which  interval  the  tide  turned  the 
wrong  way.  But  at  last  the  hospitable  IVaterman,  No.  y,  received 
him,  and  he  got  fairly  off,  looking  ruefully  at  the  unavailable  ticket 
he  had  before  taken,  and  munching  his  cherries,  rather  than  enjoying 
them. 
But  the  journey  to  Greenwich  by  water  on  a  bright  afternoon* 
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'with  a  white-bait  dinner  in  anticipation,  is  not  calculated  to  nourish 
blue  devils,  albeit  it  does  good  to  spirits  generally.  There  is  so 
much  tu  look  at,  and  it  is  always  amusing,  even  if  vou  have  ^mi^ 
backwards  and  forwards  every  day,  from  the  restless,  scuffling, 
swarming  steamers,  to  the  lumbering  barges  that  will  get  in  the  way 
of  everything  by  choice,  as  the  man,  pulling  them  by  the  heavy  oars 
— or  rather  conceiving  that  he  does  so— appears  as  dispru|>ortioned 
to  his  work  as  the  diligent  flea  who  draws  the  man-of-war.  Old 
tumble-down  wharfs,  and  crazy  public  houses  with  singularly  un- 
safe galleries,  and  warehouses  so  lofty  that  they  have  as  many  stories 
as  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  as  Mr.  Straggles  plea.<vantly  observed  : 
little  boys  bathing  in  the  mud  under  the  shelter  of  stranded  lighters: 
heavy  continental  boats,  like  drowsy  Leviathans  just  breathing  from 
their  funnels,  with  their  crew  idling  over  the  sides:  huge  manufac- 
tories of  articles  hitherto  unheard  of,  or  scarcely  supposed  important 
enough  to  have  a  room  to  themselves ;  and  a  border  of  flag-staffs, 
steeples,  chimneys,  scaffolds,  and  more  ships,  out  and  away  at  the 
distance,  and  apparently  built  into  the  very  heart  of  London, — all 
these  things  furnish  plenty  to  look  at.  And  so  Mr.  Straggles  forgot 
his  lost  ticket,  and  determined  to  make  up  for  his  loss  by  not  having 
a  cigar  for  two  days,  unless  somebody  gave  him  one. 

He  got  to  Greenwich  safely,  and  found  Mr  Flitter  on  the  terrace, 
acconiftanied  by  whom,  he  went  to  one  of  the  taverns  that  look  so 
i^reeably  on  the  realms  of  the  whitebait  beyond  the  hospital.  There 
wan  a  large  private  dinner  in  the  regular  coffee-room,  so  a  smaller 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor  had  been  substituted  for  it,  and  here 
Mr.  Flitter  and  Mr.  Straggles  fortunately  got  a  taMe  by  the  window, 
as  a  party  was  just  leaving.  Mr.  Straggles  unfolded  his  napkin,  and 
disposed  his  green  and  white  wine-glusses,  and  assumed  the  air  of 
a  bom-vivant,  as  though  he  had  always  dined  at  the  Clarendon. 

The  room  was  quite  full.  There  was  that  pleasant  buzz  of  life 
which  always  makes  a  coffee-room  dinner  so  agreeable,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  assists  digestion.  Air.  Flitter  ordered  a  course  of  fish, — 
"  the  usual  thing,"  he  said,  "  with  a  duck  and  pease,  or  something  of 
the  iOrt ;"  and  then  inquired  of  his  friend  what  he  usually  drank. 

Mr.  Straggles  generally  took  half-and-half;  but  the  elegant  atmo- 
rphere  of  the  room,  and  the  contiguity  of  ladies,  awed  and  refined 
his  feelings,  and  he  suggested  "  pale  ale." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Flitter  :  "  but  I  mean  besides.  Punch, 
you  know." 

"  Certainly  :  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Straggles. 

"  And  Badminton,  eh  ?  of  course  some  Badminton,"  continued 
Mr.  Flitter. 
"Of  course,"  said   Mr.  Straggles,  as  he  felt  that  the  ladies  were 

looking  at  them.     But  if  Mr.  Flitter,  instead  of  Badminton,  had  sug- 

p«lcd  Chippenham,  or  Devizes,  or  Cricklade  Cup,  the  answer  would 

Mvc  been  the  same. 
Tlie  fish  was  brought,  and   then,   in    his  first   excitement,    Mr. 

''•^gule*  ijuietly  told  Mr.  Flitter  that  he  had  never  dined  at  Green- 

*icli  before.     Whereupon  Mr.  Flitter  told  him  to  eat  lots  of  every- 

^'ing.AiKi  then  he  would  do  the  proper  thing. 
So  Mr.  Straggles  commenced  with  water-jioucAce  (which  at  first 

««  Conceived  to  be  flounder-broth),  and  ate  all  the  parsley  into  the 
""gun ;  and  then  got  timid  at  the  imposing  waiter  who  came  tu 
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Pat  a  •aapidaa  of  yoar  farwifile  Bq«ear,  ar  a  phaBtooi  of 

peel  lute  tt,  and  tliac  yaa  mn.    Ah !  ~ 

This  last  tuacwiw  acti—paiiied  a  deep  draoj^bt.   which   Mr. 
fitiagglo  ^— i***-^  to  pcHectiaB,  a»  the  devilled  bait  had  mule  hit 
throat  all  of  a  btaxe.     And  apoa  this  he  pot  pale  ale,  finishing  with 
_       vbich  3Ir.  Flitter  woold  order. 

'  1  doo't  teem  to  care  much  aboot  aoything  more  to  eat,"  wd 
Mr.  Straggles,  at  he  felt  the  whitebait  almost  up   to  bis  throat. 

"  Oh,  but  joa  must.  Here  are  lovel j  peas :  and  duck  too ;  or 
perhaps  jou  'd  like  some  of  this  ham." 

Mr.  Straggles  thought  he  would ;  it  was  less  to  eat.  But  it  was 
so  salt  that  he  was  obUged  to  have  some  more  Badminton,  and  (ooa 
got  Tcrjr  jolly,  indeed. 

"  This  is  doing  it,  Joe,  is  n't  it  ?  "  be  said. 

"  Rather,"  answered  Mr.  Flitter.  "  Waiter,  some  of  tl>at  old 
port." 

"  And  strawberries,  sir." — "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

The  dessert  came  ;  and  the  day  wore  aivay.  The  sunset-gun  was 
fired  ;  the  yachts  below  the  taverns  took  down  their  flags ;  and  the 
lights  alone,  before  long,  marked  the  passage  of  the  steamers  towards 
ttie  pool.  The  company,  too,  left  the  coffee- room  ;  but  the  large 
party  upstairs,  who  were  going  to  finish  with  a  ball,  kept  the  tavern 
alive  ;  und  as,  in  addition,  Mr.  Flitter  told  the  waiters  he  expected 
a  frien<l  to  ftup  there  before  he  started  from  the  Aberdeen  Wharf  at 
midnight,  thev  were  not  disturbed.  Air.  Straggles  had  drunk  him- 
self into  R  halo  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  when  the  bund  above 
played  "  The  Standard  Bearer  Quadrilles,"  he  sang  the  song  ao  loud- 
ly thut  the  bojg  below  the  windows  cheered  hira  for  very  adniira- 
tiun.  All  this  time  Mr.  Flitter  was  looking  anxiously  from  the  win- 
dow upon  the  river,  an,  like  Mariana,  he  ga2e<l  "  athwart  the  gloom- 
ing flats"  of  the  Ible  of  Dogs.     At  last  he  said,  when  Mr.  Straggle* 
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had  uttered  his  dying  declaration  that  he  would  not  name  the  lady  of 
hif  lore. 

<■  Stra^gy  !  you  have  n't  sach  a  thing  as  five  pound*  about  you, 
have  yot«  ?  " 

"Lord,  Joe!  no!"  replied  Mr.  Straggles,  as  much  astonished  at 
the  po«sibility  even  uf  such  a  thing  being  entertained  for  an  instant 
by  hi*  friend,  as  aghast  at  the  question. 

"Because,"  continuetl  Mr.  Flitter,  "I  must  have  had  my  pocket 
picked  coming  down ;  I  can't  find  my  purse." 

'■  Why  I  what  can  we  do?"  cried  Mr.  .Straggles,  now  in  real  terror. 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  exactly  ;  we  must  get  away  without  paying." 

"  Without  paying !  Now,  Joe,  don't !  we  shall  be  taken  up  for 
•windlers." 

"  We  shall,  if  we  sUy,"  said  Jlr.  Flitter.  ••  But  of  course  I  shall 
pmy ;  you  shall  bring  back  the  money." 

"  1  won't  go  away,"  answered  Mr.  Straggles,  now  quite  gravely, 
"  I  'U  stop  in  pawn." 

"  You  can't.  Now,  look  here,  Straggy.  Would  you  ruin  me — 
your  friend,  and  dash  down  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a  blow.  Ha  ! 
nere  he  is — stop ! " 

A»  he  spoke  the  plash  of  a  pair  of  sculls  was  heard,  and  a  boat 
came  underneath  the  window.  A  waiter  entered  the  room  at  the 
aame  time  so  that  Mr.  Flitter  could  not  attend  to  it ;  but  he  ordered 
coffee,  and,  the  'minute  the  door  closed,  he  beckoned  to  the  wa- 
lennan,  who  stuck  a  note  on  a  boat-hook,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Flitter,  as  he  read  it  hurriedly.  "  Some 
of  them  have  seen  me  in  London,  and  Sloman  knows  I  'm  here.  It 't 
about  the  time,  too.     Wait  a  minute." 

Mr.  .Straggles  did  as  he  was  ordered — he  could  do  nothing  else — 
and  waited  in  great  fear  and  trepidation. 

As  soon  as  the  coSee  was  brought,  Mr.  Flitter  placed  a  bottle  of 
wine  that  was  on  the  sideboard  in  Mr.  Straggles's  hand  ;  and,  assu- 
ming •  determined  sepulchral  voice,  pointed  to  the  river  and  said, 

"  Descend  into  the  boat  I  " 

"What!  there!     Pooh  I  stuff!     I  can't.     What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  What  I  say  ;  the  bailiffs  are  after  me ;  and  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
they  take  you,  too,  as  an  accomplice.  Get  into  the  boat ;  we  have 
not  a  ^ec>5nd  to  spare.     Away  ! " 

Bewildered  with  the  dilemma  and  the  drink,  Mr:  Straggles  took 
the  bottle,  and  climbed  down  the  ironwork  in  front  of  the  window, 
icarcely  knowing  what  he  did.  Mr.  Flitter  followed,  when,  as 
he  w«*  stepping  down,  he  heard  a  cry,  followed  by  a  plunge  amongst 
the  billows  on  his  lee  which  the  last  steamer  had  called  up,  and,  on 
taming  round,  could  just  see  the  luckless  Straj;gles  disappearing 

ander  the  surface  of  the  water,  his  hand  in  the  air,  however,  clutch- 

i'>g  the  brandy-bottle  us  firmly  as  his  friend,  ■'  The  Standard  Bearer," 

*^a  did    his    colours.        In    his    flurry  he    h.id    stepped    on    the 

"il*  of  the  boat  and  gone  over.     Fortunately,  however,  it  was  not 

^<*^    Mr.  Flitter  and  the  waterman  pulled  him  in  again  ;  and  then 

"'« former  said,  "Go-a-head!"  as  the  dark  form  of  the  Boulogne 

"<*l  *«i  observable  coming  down  the  river. 

"Now,  give  way  ! "  he  said.     "  Get  as  close  as  you  can  on  her  lar- 
''"'^  lide,  and  go  as  if  you  were  trying  to  race  her." 
Ai  Mr.  Flitter  had  expected,  there  was  somebody  on  board  look- 
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ing  out.     When  the  boat  came  up  the  man  pulled  near  enougli  to 
her  paiKlles  to  be  interesting  ;  a  rope  was   thrown  out   and  caiipht, 
and,  when  it  was  dragged  amidst  the  boiling  water  in  their  wake  to 
the  side,  Mr.  Flitter  pulle<l  Mr.  Straggles  after  him,  and  they  sta 
on  the  deck.     The  waterman  received  a  few  shillings  ;  a  hurried  i 
cognition  passed  with  the  steward,  who  appeared  to  be  a  frienil  ;1 
waiter  was  seen  looking  out  of  the  distant  cofliee-rooin  window  ; 
the  Boidogne  boat  kept  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  I  'm  dripping  !  "  were  the  first  words  that  Air.  Straggles  utter 
as,  with  chattering  teeth  and  trembling  form,  he  formed  a  .«m«ll 
about  him  on  the  deck,  till  it  ran  out  at  the  scuppers. 

"Dear!  dear!  of  course  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Flitter.  "He 
come  down  to  a  berth,  and  get  oS*  your  clothes  as  quickly  as  possili 
and  take  some  brantly." 

Mr.  Flitter  dragged  Mr.  Straggles  down  to  the  cabin,  and  assis 
him  to  skin  off  his  wet  clothing.     Then  making  him  swallow  a  gli 
of  pure  brandy,  he  put  him  into  a  berth,  and  told  him  to  keep  wa 
whilst  hia  clothes  were  dried  in  the  engine-room  ;  and  that  he  woi) 
let  him  know  when  they  were  near  Gravesend,  where  he  could 
once  put  on  board  the  first  steamer  that  was  going  up  to  towa  { 
the  morning.  •  •  •  •  »  • 

Mr.  Straggles  had  curious  visions.     He  dreamt  he  was  a  white- 
bait in  a  river  of  Badminton,  wearing  patent  boots  with  red  tops, 
fighting  for  liberty  and  truth  as  Mr.  Flitter's  standard-liearer  ;  til 
everybody  he  knew  in  the  world  was  dining  with  him  in   a  v| 
cofTce-room,  where  all  the  tables  kept  going  round  and  round  in  1 
air  like  an  up-and-down  at  a  fnir,  when  the  river  rose,  and   all 
fish  got  out  of  their  dishes  and  attacked   the  company,  until    tfa 
called  in  the  pensioners,  who  drove  them  out  of  the  window  ;  and 
beautiful  girl  of  the  party  was  just  going  to  abk  him  to  take  her  < 
for  a  row  in  a  continental  steamer,  he  awoke. 

It  was  broad  daylight.  The  paddles  had  ceased  to  work,  and  the 
people  had  left  their  berths,  and  were  now  rushing  down  and  snatch- 
ing  bags  and  baskets  from  remote  corners  of  the  cabin,  ere  they  hur- 
ried up  again.  There  were  many  feet  shuffling  over  head,  an<l  un- 
couth voices  were  heard  vociferating  unintelligibly  all  at  once. 

"  Gravesend  !"  cried  Mr.  Straggles  as  he  started  up  ;  "and  I 
undressed  !     Hallou  !  steward,  where  are  my  things  ?  " 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  man  bringing  his  clothes  dry  and  foU 
"  We've  had  a  rough  passage  though." 

"  Passage  !     Whj-,  where  are  we.''  " 

"  I  thought  you  'd  wonder,"  said  the  steward.  "  You  slept  so 
heavily  we  coufd  n't  rouse  you  all  we  could  do ;  so  Mr.  Flitter  said 
we  had  better  leave  you  alone.     Where  do  you  go?  " 

"  Oh  !  back  to  London  by  the  next  boat." 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  the  'Harlequin,'  she  goes  at  twelve  lo-nigbt; 
and  there  "s  the  '  Magician  '  to  Dover  ;  and  the  '  Queen  of  the  French' 
to  Folkstone,  at  eight  to-morrow  morning." 

"Dover!  Folkstone!"  gasped  Mr.  Straggles.  "What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  !     Where  am  I .'  " 

"Just  under  the  douaue,  sir,  in  Boulogne  harbour,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Straggles  gave  a   shriek  of  anguish,  and,  covering  his  (ace 
with  the  sheet,  to  the  discomfort  of  his  legs^  gave  way  to  llie  wildeat 
■despair. 
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MR.  RICHARD  JONES  AND  THE  POLKA; 

OR,  THE  DANGER  OK  DELAV. 

WITH     AK     ILLCSTRATION     BV    J.     LBBCH. 
"  Ce  ii>st  que  le  premier  pai  4]ui  eotiM." 

It  is  with  chastened  feelings  of  unremorseful  complacency  that  I 
give  to  the  world  my  confession  —  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  member 
of  the  Skating  Clnb — that  "  my  dancing  days  are  over."  I  am  not  old, 
nor  crabbed,  not  ugly  (that  I  know  of),  nor  club-footed :  but  a  social 
change  has  come  over  my  Terpsichorean  spirit ;  and  were  I  a  be-whis- 
kered  and  be-moustached  comet  of  the  immortal  "  Tenth,"  it  were  im- 
possible to  throw  a  greater  degree  of  reproving  pathos  into  my  refusal, 
when  I  am  avkcd  to  "  stand  up  to  dance  "  Tliink  not,  reader,  that  from 
pique  alone  I  have  been  driven  into  this  strange  idiosyncracy  :  no,  nor 
from  a  wandering  wigwam  life,  nor  light  boots,  nor  from  any  one  of  the 
many  causes  which  incline  some  men  to  feel  compunction  in  hopping 
about  in  crowded,  mephitic  ball-rooms.  I  claim  all  the  sympathy  which 
a  singular,  and  as  yet  unprobed,  affliction  so  justly  demands; — an  afflic- 
tion which  never  would  have  been  blazoned  forth  to  your  unscrupulous 
gaze,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thousand  and  one  tiresome  and  impertinent 
questions  and  surmises  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  been  a  vic- 
tim.     Here  then.  Lady  Angelica  Saraband,  and  you,  Mrs.  Gunter  Rout, 

and  you,  especially,  oh  I  fair  Hebe ,  will  you  discover  the  true  cause 

that  has  hitherto  kept  me  in  dark  comers  and  outside  of  doors,  and  why 
I  have  so  strenuously  resisted  all  introduction  to  "  eligible  "  partners. 
Listen  then  to  an  "ower  true  tale,"  and  suffer  your  gentle  hearts  to 
compassionate,  before  they  learn  to  condemn. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  London  season,  and  I,  found  myself  one  of  a 
select  circle  met  (some  two  or  three  years  back)  to  assist  in  its  last  ob- 
sequies. Although  the  room  was  sufficiently  empty,  the  heat  was 
excessive  ;  and,  in  addition,  that  social  languor — so  peculiar  to  the 
lime  of  the  year — that  tells  of  balls  and  dinners  unrequited,  and  of 
flirts  and  bouquet-holders  gone  abroad,  allowed  the  harp  to  eat  its  sand- 
wiches unmolested,  and  the  comet-Ik-pistons  to  quaff  its  apocryphal 
sherry  in  peace.  Still,  to  at  least  two  persons  in  those  drawing-rooms, 
the  temporary  cessation  from  the  dance  was  attended  by  anything  but 
inconvenience.  I  speak  for  myself, — for  I  was  one  of  those  two, — and 
if  the  other, — even  after  what  has  since  happened, — can  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  s.ny  that  it  wir^,  why,  I  am  very  much  tempted  never  again  to 
put  trost  in  the  eyes  of  woman. 

Did  I  say  that  we  were  nearly  concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze  in  the 
embraiiure  of  an  open  window,  and  that  our  hearts  were  throbbing  with 
a  warmth  that  no  breeze,  stolen  from  the  sleeping  streets  beneath,  might 
hope  to  chill  ?  Did  I  hint  that,  without  speaking,  we  were  watching  for 
answers  to  the  thoughu  that  alternately  possessed  us  ?  Did  I  tell  you 
that,  in  a  few  months  more,  1  looked  forward  to  making  my  languid 
partner  my  wife  ?  If  I  omitted  to  do  so,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that,  as  all  this  uxu  the  case,  all  further  reference  would  be  indelicate 
and  superfluous. 

There  we  were,  I  say,  revelling  in  that  most  delicious  of  luxuries, 
double  solitude   in    a   crowd,   dreading  lest   the  deepening  *i\ev\ce  t«v^ 
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Mifitii  perceptible  through  the  ball-room  should  induce  anxious  nio(h«n 
to  cram  jaded  daughters  into  family  coaches,  and  so  break  up  our  tHt- 
A-tflf.  or  a  sudden,  a  murmur,  expressive  of  thought  set  in  a  new 
direction,  reached  our  ears.  The  lady  of  the  house,  with  a  countenance 
which  a  reprieved  convict  might  have  copied  with  advantage,  had  ceased 
to  fan  herself,  and  looked,  for  the  first  time  that  night,  as  if  she  had 
invited  all  those  souls  into  her  rooms  for  her  own  gratification.  A 
bright  idea  had  just  been  broached.  Count  Thaddcus  de  Sneezcwovr< 
ski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  of  such  undeniable  exterior  that  even  the  Lord 
Mayor  might  have  been  proud  of  his  acquaintance,  had  just  inquired 
whether  Mrs.  Gunter  llout  had  ever  seen  the  polka  danced,  and  upon 
receiving  a  general  answer  in  the  negative,  had  volunteered  to  give  a 
lesson  on  the  spot.  What  was  this  polka  I  What  wag  it  like?  Wat 
it  a  becoming,  or  a  pretty,  or  a  proper  dance  ?  These  and  other  simi- 
lar queries  were  put  and  answered  by  many  a  fair  girl ;  and  each  youag 
lady  hoped,  whether  fair  or  otherwise,  (for  Count  Thaddcus  wa»  a 
handsome  man,)  that  she  might  have  him  for  a  partner. 

"  At  least,  oearest,"  I  had  murmured  to  my  companion, "  iw  an 
saved  the  infliction  of  learning  a  new  step.  A  few  months,  and  what 
will  the  '  giddy  maze'  be  to  either  of  us  ?"  It  is  easy  to  imagine  whit 
reply  I  should  have  received:  but  at  that  moment  we  were  interrupted 
by  Mrs.  Gunter  Rout,  who,  with  her  blandest  smile,  declared  that  tlie 
could  nut  spare  one  of  her  available  young  ladies,  as  Count  Thaddeu 
had  been  so  good  as  to  promise  an  unexpected  treat. 

"  I  assure  you,"  began  ray  Aurelia,  with  the  prettiest  demure  look 
imaginable,  "  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather  not  dance." 

"  But,  my  dear  creature,"  pursued  the  tempter,  "  what  will  everybotij 
say  if  you  do  not  lend  us  your  countenance  ?  and  a  very  pretty  oiw 
indeed  it  is.  Here  is  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  particularly  suppli* 
catcd  to  present  you." 

And  there  stood  the  odious  Pole — the  very  Count  Thaddeus — tower- 
ing over  the  head  of  his  hostess,  and  looking,  the  while,  as  if  he  wert 
about  to  commit  a  very  great  sacrifice  of  himself,  notwithstanding.  1 
have  barely  the  patience  to  say  that  the  fellow  had  a  moustache,  whidi 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  many  other  things  besides,  if  the  troth  *«n 
always  spoken ;  and  therefore  my  Aurelia  turned  to  me  with  a  wimnog 
smile,  and  requested  my  permission  to  try  the  new-  step.  Of  count; 
what  could  1  say  i  As  Aurelia  appeared  anxious  to  dance,  it  wooM 
have  been  vastly  absurd  in  me  to  seem  opposed  to  her  wishes;  tsi 
nway  they  went;  Mrs.  Gunter  Rout  good  naturedly  observing  tome, 
that  they  really  made  a  very  handsome  couple.  Not  content  with  thit 
fiendish  remark,  she  was  beginning  to  vow  and  declare  that  I  »vM 
dance,  and  that  she  would  introduce  me  to  Miss  Agatha  Wall  (a  parti- 
cular friend  of  her's),  whom  I  had  been  settling  in  my  own  mind  to 
have  lefl  her  shoes  at  home,  ns  she  had  not  moved  from  her  seat  thai 
night.  This  overture,  however,  I  successfully  resisted,  and  made  m; 
way  to  the  dour,  resolved  to  have  at  least  the  gratification  of  indulging, 
together  with  a  chosen  few  who  infest  that  part  of  the  room,  andalwip 
make  a  point  of  laughing  at  everybody  who  can  dance,  in  a  witticism  or 
two  at  the  expense  of  the  illustrious  exile.  In  this,  however,  I  wa«  dis- 
appointed. Count  Thaddeus  neither  tripped,  nor  stumbled,  nor  fell,  nor 
protruded  either  of  his  boots  through  Aurclia's  drapery.  Miss  Agatha 
Wall,  by  the  way,  proved  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  Aurelia.     Hrr 
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partner  (who  had  been  long  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  dancing ; 
though  without  the  express  intention  of  making  his  debul  in  a  new 
6)^1  re),  after  audibly  begging  her  pardon  at  least  a  dozen  times  for  sundry 
flying  kicks  administered  at  irregular  interrals,  ended  his  unprecedent- 
ed exertions  by  seating  the  fair  danteuM  upon  the  knees  of  an  elderlv 
gentleman  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  whist-table  in  order  to  be  a  wit- 
netw  of  the  scene.  In  vain  I  sought  Aurelia's  eye,  if  only  for  an  instant, 
that  she  might  express  by  a  glance  the  bore  she  must  feel  it  to  be  whirl- 
ing about,  now  in  this  corner  and  now  in  that,  now  spinning  round  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  like  a  teetotum,  and  now  again  flying  off  at  a  tan- 
gent from  a  couple  of  those  patient  folk  who  are  generally  content  to  act 
as  buffers  in  the  general  mfUe.  But  no :  Aurelia  was  too  busily  en- 
gaged to  be  conscious  that  I  was  even  in  the  room.  She  appeared 
flashed  too ;  but  whether  her  colour  was  attributable  to  the  exercise  of 
the  dance  or  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  I  was  too  impatient  to  determine. 
At  length  the  limbs  of  the  fanatics  waxed  faint  :  feebler  and  feebler 
the  very  musicians  plied  their  vocations ;  and  with  a  general  crash  of 
instruments  and  scufBe  of  feet,  everybody  stood  still,  heated  and  pant- 
ing. The  dance  was  over,  and  I  endeavoured  to  rejoin  Aurelia  ;  but. 
to  my  mortification,  I  perceived  that  she  was  still  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
that  atrocious  Pole,  who  was  leading  her  down  stairs  to  the  carriage,  in 
the  wake  of  her  mamma,  whom  my  little  friend,  Alfred  Skipper,  was 
eaeorting  in  great  pomp,  and  with  much  visible  satisfaction.  The  faith- 
lens  girl  wras  apparently  framing  pretty  excuses  why  her  jaded  bouquet 
should  not  be  transfeired  to  the  bosom  of  Count  Thaddeus  ;  and  as  I  fol- 
lowed close  behind,  I  was  compelled  to  overhear  a  part  of  their  dialogue. 

"  Do,  miss,  now,  if  it  sal  please  you  ;  do  give  him  unto  me.  I  will 
keep  him  all  for  meself,  and  put  him  into  waters,  when  I  sal  be  at  'ome 
in  Lesterre  Square." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  nobody  would  care  for  these  poor  faded  things. 
8ee — that  rose  is  quite  dead.  Mamma,  what  do  you  think  papa  will  do 
le  Count  Thaddeus  for  keeping  the  horses  waiting  so  long?" 

"  I  shall  teach  mister,  your  papa,  de  polka,  and  he  sal  forgive  me 
I  iverytkiag.     Ah  !  here  we  are  ! "  . 

And  now  the  shawl  had  been  arranged  for  the  last  time,  and  the  bou- 
qnet  bad  been  dropped  by  accident  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  leaving  the 
count  and  Alfred  Skipper  in  triumph  on  the  steps. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  ?  "  I  asked  Skipper,  who  clubbed  with  me  in 
Piccadilly. 

••  Yea,  in  one  minute,"  he  answered  ;  but  added,  that  the  Count 
Tlttddeus  had  proffered  his  company ;  so  whilst  the  two  were  endea- 
vonring  to  find  hats  that  possessed  a  crown,  I  slipped  out  to  try  the  air 
of  the  square,  and  think  over  what  had  passed. 

The  next  morning  found  Skipper  and  myself  lounging  over  a  kte 
tmakfast.  Neither  of  us  felt  very  communicative,  each  apparently  ab- 
nrbtd  in  bis  own  thoughts,  and  only  relapsing  occasionally  into  sociabi- 
lity, to  confound  the  coffee  which  was  too  weak,  and  the  ham,  which 

•M  of  too  contrary  a  tendency.     Skipper  was   evidently  brimful!  of 

Mnwthing  which  he  died  to  communicate,  whilst  he  obviously  did  not 

kaw  how  to  begin. 
"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  remarked  at  length. 
"Xuw  then,  what  is  it?  "  I  replied,  laying  down  the  newspaper  I  had 

'"'o  feigning  to  read. 
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'll  «■§  •  verr  jaBr  fwty 
'     T.'lMmk 


Imnmigkti  wasn't  H?" 

,"  I  gnwabtoH,  as  I  returned  to  the  ad«H- 


K«««^,  ar  vlMteTer  his  name  really  is,  danced 
mB;  firlBtbe?'' 
'  1  M  *aC  aihaaTV  ^hb.    I  thoMght  it  a  hamilj  slow  dance.   1  can't 
■■^^c  law  fBayle  ^m  m»3f»  laeh  prifiwiii  aases  of  themselTes  by  bop- 

*W«Ji.I4a»\kBMtiteitiBaaafaMiddieran.  Whatwouldyoa 
Mr  7 1  «aa  i*  ttll  vm  tk«  1  «aa  goinf  lo  learn  the  polka?  " 

*  Is  iks«  M^iiaaf  aa  wynkliiily  ridicnlous  in  the  idea  of  my  du- 
d4(Aepafta7~  afMcd  a^  awU  fnend. 

*  ya  ■>€  rifiealaaa^  Skifper :  Utt"  (I  longed  to  say,  "  You  are  too 
■bai^  Sk^per,'  kat  I  4nnl  aotX  **  I  tluak  it  is  a  dance  which  would  not 
adi  a  vaa  Be  jwwndf :  k  is  too  fiiiul—i.*' 

*  Ok  :  hm^  fiiiiJBWi  I  I  donH  thoik  Mks  Baker  found  it  friTolout 
htt  a^skt.     Ske  aacaad  ta  get  on  pmty  well  with  the  Count.'* 

*  If  «•■  waMl  la  |HI  yaaraelf  oo  a  par  with  a  hungry  Pole,  pray  leant 


-H«- 


)«alkcl 


:  fcOow  tooL     I  'd  learn  it  at  once  if  I  thougiit 


*OkI  T«a  accd  titli  go  wilboal  Tour  dinner,  and  let  your  beani 
■««.' I  ^kd.  wiik  a  ki^  I 


-I. 


.  tkat  scat  all  the  fire-iroos  flying. 

boat  dMt,**  said  Skipper  ;  "  but  I  mesa  to 

i  has  put  me  up  to  a  place  ahcR 


■ytking< 

tkfT  Mack  jaa  in  ao  ti»e.' 
"'  laiaad  P 

*  Tea :  aad  I  'm  going  to  take  my  first  lesson  to-morrow  ereBingi 
h*s  in  INriMd  SiTCCt :  woa*t  you  come?  " 

*>  S(«  jaa    H^kt  int,"  Treplied. 

**  As  yoa  please :  ealy  don't  afterwards  complain  of  my  having  cut 
mn  ont,  that 's  all,'  and  the  little  wretch  chuckled  obviously. 

I  aurejvd  aij  ssall  firiend  with  a  glance  which  I  flattered  mjwif 
w«at  fiutker  tkan  aay  vertal  reply  I  might  make  to  his  remark.   It  «•* 
1  «f  tke  fbUowiag  reJBectioos  : — How  prone  little  men  are  U 
j;  aad  when  tkey  swell  their  small  carcases  the  fullest,  ho« 
I'tka  aKtra  «aiBty  and  insignificant  do  they  appear  I 

From  that  tioie  I  rather  aroided  Skipper's  society.     I  was  piqued— I 
knew  not  why — but  chiefly  because  he  was  going  to  leam  this  polkl. 
What  could  it  matter  to  me  whether  he  wore  pumps  or  boots,  or  whe- 
ther he  hopped  upon  one  leg  or  two  ?     But  still  I  could  not  help  feeliog 
that  Skipper  was  somehow  or  other  going  to  do  the  very  thing  that  1 
had  seen  the  Polish  Count  do  the  other  evening.     He  would  danoa  with 
Aurelia  Baker.     He  would  perhaps, — to  use  his  own  impertinent  Ml- 
pressioD, — cut  me  out !     The  worst  of  it  was,  he  would  not  leam  tka 
infernal  dauce  quietly.    He  tcoulJ  whistle  snatches  of  outlandish  melody, 
and  accompany  hinjself  in  one — two — three — four  times  with  his  feet.  If 
I  went  to  bed  i-arly,  he  would,  in  hiii  return  from  his  lessons,  be  skating 
about  the  sitting-room  half  the  night — striking,  as  he  called  it,  whilst  the 
iron  was  hot.     If  I  wanted  to  snooieof  a  morning,  after  having  brcuup 
Ut«,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  particularly  wakeful,  and  still 
fkating.  but  with  renewed  vigour.     This  state  of  things  could  not  laai 
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SIS 


I 


getting  thin,  off  my  fe«d,  and  miserable.  I  «aw  very  little 
of  Aurelia.  She  had  revenged  herself  upon  me  by  being',  or  pretending 
to  be,  piqued  at  my  determined  hoslility  to  Count  Thaddeus.  One 
night  I  again  met  her  at  a  party.  We  had  re-approached  our  former 
position,  and  were  growing  pathetic,  when  I  heard  the  well-known  air 
strike  up,  and  saw  every  other  person's  bead  in  the  room  wagging  like 
the  pendulum  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

"  Of  course,  you  are  going  to  dance  the  polka."     I  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Amelia,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smites.  "  I  am 
going  to  dance  with  Mr.  Skipper.  You  have  no  idea  how  nicely  he 
dances  it.  He  has  only  learnt  so  short  a  time.  I  wonder  you  don't 
learn  it  too." 

Up  came  Skipper — gloves  and  boots  as  tight  as  wax.  A  bow,  an 
arm,  and — polka  da  capo. 

That  night  worked  a  mighty  revolution  in  me.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  learn  it  too  I 

I  was  walking  home  with  Skipper.  Taking  my  cigar  out  of  mj 
mouth,  and  looking  at  it  as  though  I  were  surprised  to  find  it  there,  I 
asked, 

"Where  did  you  say  you  took  your  lessons  in  the  polka?" 

"  At  No.  1^,  Poland- street.     Are  you  going  to  leam  it  at  last  ?" 

"  No — yes — that  is,  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  I" 

"  Well,  I'm  going  there  to-morrow  evening  to  take  a  last  lesson,  and 
if  you  like  to  come,  111  introduce  you  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rose." 

Mademoiselle  Melanie  de  la  Rose  had  once  been  a  princess,  or  some- 
thing in  her  own  right,  and  in  her  own  country — two  positions  that  are 
very  often  convertible.  However,  upon  the  same  principle  that  her 
august  sovereign  had  once  upon  a  time  given  five  shilling  lessons  in 
French  to  little  English  boys,  this  amiable  and  disinterested  lady  wa* 
good  enough  so  far  to  forego  the  dignities  of  her  rank,  as  to  teach 
the  polka  in  five  lessons,  and  in  Poland-street  Mademoiselle  was 
tall  and  thin,  with  the  remains  of  a  pretty  foot  and  ankle,  and  a  sub- 
stratum of  good  looks  well  nigh  rubbed  out  by  too  constant  application 
to  the  rouge-pot  She  was,  of  course,  charmed  to  see  me,  and  confident, 
from  the  very  first,  that  I  should  prove  the  most  promising  of  her  edrei. 
Well,  after  graduating  for  some  time  with  Alfred  Skipper,  with  the 
occasional  diversion  of  a  fat,  snuffy  Frenchman,  for  my  partner,  I  was 
pronounced  as  nearly  perfect  in  the  science  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
me.  With  what  pride  did  I  anticipate  leading  out  my  .\urelia  in  the 
dance,  and  occasionally  treading  on  the  feet  of  Count  Thaddeus 
en  jjouant.  Skipper  and  myself  were  once  more  bosom  friends,  and 
were  to  be  seen,  at  all  hours,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  rushing 
about  amongst  our  chairs  and  tables,  practising  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  Whilst  thus  engaged  one  morning,  two  notes  were  brought 
me.     They  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Jonbs, 

"  Aurelia  complains  that  we  now  never  see  you.  Pray  come  and 
dine  to-morrow  at  half-past  seven.  We  shall  be  alone  :  but  positively 
you  are  such  a  stranger,  that  you  should  have  somebody  to  introduce 
you.  "  Ever,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  Marja  Bakbr." 
"  Oloucnter  Place,  Monday  momiiii;," 
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"  MON  TRES  rilBR  MONSIIVB  JoXES, 

**  You  did  promise  that  jou  would  come  mod  daoce  one  little  morf' 
polka,  in  order  to  make  yon  quite  ftar/ail.     I  shall  vait  for  you  di* 
rreninjr.  u  I  litTc  two  three  young  genUemen,  as  will  have  de  honour 
to  meet  \  ou,  and  make  up  de  class. 

"  With  senliroenls  of  the  very  highest  eoDjideratioo, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  very  devoted  servant, 

*  1 1,  KUnd  Street,  Mondsy  mormng." 

A*  I  rather  pique  myself  upon  my  notes,  I  cannot  rcaat  giving  05 
rvpliet.     The  first  was  to  Mrs  Baker. 

*'  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  ItlCHABD  JoxB." 
*'  SM,  Pinadilly,  Monday  morning." 

"iMmsOTtBUlVADEllOISELLB  MstANrB, 

••  Willi  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  do  I  receive  yonr 
UlDtt  pUnwire,  that  I  shall  once  more  have  the  inexpressible  felicity  of 
•Mane  you — pain,  that  we  shall  meet  for  the  last  time.  However,  1 
»hall  always  mnember  the  pleasant  hours  I  have  passed  in  your  society. 
I  shall  owe  it  entirely  to  yourself  if  I  prove  successful  in  my  ne« 
iImiwIii  ;  bnt  alas  I  I  fear  that  the  lady  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  yon, 
wSA  not  be  as  leoienl  a  judge  as  you  have  been. 

"  Believe  me,  tout  d  votu 

"  RicHAno  JoKU.' 
*>  3M,  Ficeadair,  Monday  morning.'* 

I  iwirri«d  tii«  notes  into  the  envelopes,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  post 
TWt  •ifhU  I  took  my  last  lesson,  and  a  touching  farewell  of  Madc- 
Mala«Ot  N^luM  de  U  Rose.  I  had  now  arrived  at  the  grand  object 
1^  «Uoh  I  had  been  labouring.  I  could  dnnce  the  polka!  How 
««liH[  Awalfal  AMtk  me  for  all  the  trouble  that  I  had  uken  ! 

Hm  •fSt  e«Mlh^ — I  felt  it  to  be  an  eventful  one.     I  took  peculiar 

HJkM  «illk  WT  attire.     I  thought  it  not  impossible  that  we  might  get  ap 

k  tt^-il^  polka,  as  Mrs.  Baker  could  play  a  very-  good  country- daoce, 

«Wli  wMtM  do  jost  as  well.     If  I  ihougiit  that  it  could  interest  ny 

W^w  i«  kwv,  I  miffht  indulge  thera  in  wondrous  relations  of  tk« 

MlM>•H^  vMdi,  upon  that  oooasion,  graced  my  neck,  and  of  the  silk 

I  Vo^tV  of  marrellotu  texture,  into  which  I  inducted  my  feet.    Suffice  it  to 

IMJ>  thai  my  pentonal  decorations  were  in  a  style  utterly  regardless  of 

HfWke,  and  that,  as  I  look  a  last  glimpse  at  myself  in  the  glass,  I 

pNfftoun(>Mi  n<y»>-lf,  without  vanity,  as  doing  full   justice  to  them.    I 

♦      •    ■    't  ihc  door  of  my   Aurelia.     In  vain  did  I  try  to  catch  the 

<  4\ad«>w  of  a  muslin  dress  at  the  window ;  or,  better  still,  a 

\  i|i)ll  OJW  looking  furtively  into  the  street     The  green  blinds 

(  i'ropriijgly  nameil  by  our  neighbours)  were  drawn  down  •ilh 

<  tg^uir.    Kvrry  thing  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,    liowevrr, 

I    '  .  '  iiitintalc  tcrm$  with  the  family,  that,  even  supposing  that 

|t  iMMllNWHlkou  ihv  ni{;ht,  I  was  in  no  immediate  dread  of  the  coai»> 

oiti'tuv*.      1  |HkUt  iny  cnlmian  double  his  fare,  following  the  custom  of 

>   >ouuf  Kmtlrroon   who    are  anxious   to   avoid   creating   on 

w ji'M  impteaskm  by  engaging  in  a  "combat  of  two — not  in  tie 
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bilU," — upon  the  steps,  and  koocked  loudly  at  the  door.  Never  before 
had  I  been  kept  waiting  there  so  long ;  and  I  call  the  sun,  which  was 
setting  that  evening  with  peculiar  brilliancy  on  my  visage,  to  attest  the 
ttCL  At  length  the  factotum  of  the  Bakers  made  his  appearance ;  and 
there  was  in  his  demeanour  something  of  unusual  dignity,  almost 
amounting  to  severity. 

"  Is  the  family  all  well,  Jenkins  ?"  I  asked. 

**  As  well  as  can  be  expected,  sir,"  was  the  dubious  reply. 

*•  I  am  not  late,  I  hope." 

"  No,  sir,  you  are  not  late.  Master  has  been  expecting  to  see  you, 
though,  some  little  time." 

"  To  see  me,  has  he  ?     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  into  the  library,  sir  ?  " 

Now,  when  fathers  of  families  request  bachelors  to  accompany  them 
in  a  "constitutional,"  into  that  part  of  the  house  they  are  pleased  for 
the  nonce  to  designate,  as  "  library,"  "  study,"  and  so  forth,  and  to 
invite  discussion  upon  matters  of  social  finance  in  connexion  with 
daughters  in  the  drawing-room,  it  is  a,  fearful  moment  But  I  vow 
that,  having  survived  the  terrors  of  a  similar  interview,  I  was  rather 
taken  aback  upon  the  present  occasion,  without  having  actual  grounds 
to  anticipate  anything  one  quarter  so  dreadful.  I  had  no  time,  however, 
to  indulge  in  either  fear  or  surprise,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  opened  the  library- 
door,  and  I  was,  forthwith,  face-to-face  with  my  future  fother-in-law. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dear  sir?"  I  said,  anxious  to  have  the  first 
word ;  as  1  really  was  afraid,  from  the  ominous  look  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, that  something  was  wrong. 

"  /  am  quite  well,  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  returned  Mr.  Baker,  with 
a  prodigious  emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  mccling  you 
this  evening.   I  thought  you  might  have  gone  to  the  Royal  Institution." 

"  This  is  Tuesday  evening,  and  you  are  aware  there  is  no  lecture 
there,"  gravely  returned  my  "  bean  pire." 

"  Oh  I  true.  But  how  is  Madame,  and  Aurelia — how  is  she  ?  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  an  age."  . 

"  My  wife  is  pretty  well,  thank  you  ;  and  Aurelia  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expecU'd." 

As  well  as  can  be  expected  I  once  more  that  extraordinary  phrase. 
What  could  he  mean.  Deuce  take  the  old  fellow.  I  could  almost  swear 
that  I  saw  something  very  like  a  tear  in  his  eye,  as  ho  answered  me. 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  him  { 

"That's  well.  Apropon,  Jenkins  tells  me  that  you  have  something 
to  say  to  me.     I  am  all  attention,  sir." 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  But  cannot  your  own  mind  sug- 
pst  to  you  its  import?"  demanded  Mr.  Baker. 

"  I  fear  my  mind  is  not  sufficiently  original  to  suggest  anything  of 
tt*  sort,"  I  replied.     "  Confess,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  the  agreeable  aur- 

yriic  you  are  planning  for  me  ?" 
"  As  for  surprise,  I  cannot  answer  for  that.     I  can  but  hope  it  will 

•«*  be  agreeable  to  you,"  he  drily  replied. 
"Id  one  word,  sir,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  you  possibly 

<*>  mean.     Pray,  enlighten  me." 
"1  scarcely  expected,  Mr.  Jones,  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your 

M<:i«y  ihia  evening.     However,  I  gave  directions,  that  should  you  per- 
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■ight  lure  tbt 

a*  «  genlleiiiaa, 

*  me,  you  wouid 

Ym  ha,n, 

tW  ificcUUin 

Hewiiitr  Out  dut  be, 

of  ih«  fad,  bat  h« 

a  tflMar,  I  he**  dofliaa  to  perfonn,  which 

I  mm  W«Md  to  aM  lliat  tbe  feeiiogt  of 

hf*  ■■■  wIm  has  too  little  t^ui 

I  Mnat  be  permitted  to 

promitiog  your 

af  ay  iaaghliT,  bj  carnriog  m 

at  IW  ama  tone  that  jm 

la. 

?'  I  aaked,  in  a  state  of  the  omt 


oapofdj, 
on  to  MantfiHffiit*" 


fcr  Bot  forther  d>scuH>ii|: 

e  are  ill  w— 

■Mut  oondemo  }0U' 


i 


Her  feeliDgi  lu« 
Good  eTeBiDg.* 
Tlat  WMaaa  is  bat  a  professor  of  danriag.    Shi 
>  iha  pnfts     That  is  all  I  ever  saw  or  beard  of  ber.     Surely 
ywrawt  sea  that  yoa  are  ■HtakcB." 

••  I  CHHMt  dMk  aa^'  tHmrmei  Mr.  Baker,  «ith  a  bitter  smile.  "  W« 
afl  kaom  mar  iatateiata  AiBta  to  tbe  dance  too  well,  to  suppose  isj' 
thiag  of  the  sort.  Tear  ■amer,  loo,  has  become  so  cold  and  estranged 
flf  Utt.  At  least  too  need  not  bate  spoken  to  others,  certainly  not  to 
tU*  jtertom,  in  the  barsb  manner  you  have  done  of  Miss  Baker.  Good 
crening  to  jou,  sir,  I  mast  request  that  you  will  retire." 

With  a  wave  of  tbe  band,  the  old  gentleman  rose  from  bis  seat  and 
rang  tbe  belL  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  take  up  my  bat  and  walk 
out  of  tbe  room,  feeling  about  as  crushed  and  utterly  ashamrd  of  myself 
as  it  is  possible  for  auv  man,  who  knows  that  he  has  right  on  his  side, 
to  do.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  in  attei>dance  to  do  the  last  honors  at  tbe 
door,  and  his  starched  figure  was  drawn  up  to  its  full  height  as  be  fed 
back,  as  though  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  contact  with  one  so  degraded 
as  myself.  If  I  had  picked  a  pocket,  or  had  been  discovered  clearinc 
tbe  dining-tablc  of  the  spoons  and  forks,  I  could  not  have  experienced 
such  an  utter  moral  Bniallness  as  on  that  occasion.  There  was  no  rsb 
within  hail  either,  and  the  sun  blazed  nway  upon  my  fevered  face  with 
malicious  heat.     At  length  I  met  a  friendly  "  Ilansom,"  and  bid  my 
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joinciUe,  my  silk  boots,  and  my  misery  in  the  lumbering  vebicle. 
Whether  the  motion  of  the  cab  roused  my  biliary  emotions,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  when  I  stepped  into  my  chambers,  I  was  unconscious,  for  the 
moment,  of  everything  but  the  cruel  injustice  under  which  I  smarted. 
That  night,  I  felt  that  I  could  defy  the  whole  world — 6fty  Skippers, 
one  hundred  Poles,  and  Aurelia  herself  included-  I  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  the  savage  appetite  of  an  Esquimaux,  then  lighted  the  strongest 
cigar  that  I  could  lay  ray  hands  upon,  and  mixed  myself  a  reeking 
tumbler  of  whisky-toddy.  Whether  I  repeated  the  dose  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell  ;  but  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  found  my  feet  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a  considerable  pain  in  my  head. 

I  left  my  chambers,  giving  some  idle  excuse  or  other  to  Skipper,  whom 
I    fervently    hoped  never  to  see  or  hear  from   again.     In   this   latter 
aspiration,  however,  I  was  disappointed.      About  six  months  ago,  1  got 
a  note  which  ran  as  follows : — 
"  Dbar  Jones,  "  Holly  Omve.  Brixton. 

"  Are  you  dead — and  where  buried?  Aurelia  and  myself  intend 
giving  a  house-warming,  a  polka,  or  something  of  that  sort,  on  the  2jth 
of  next  month.     Do  com*, 

"And  believe  me,  very  truly  yours,  Alprbd  SKippgR." 

Can  anybody  be  surprised,  after  this,  that  I  made  a  vow   never  to 
dance  again,  and — kept  it  ? 


THE  LADY  EDITH. 


M'lTHiN  B  upestried  chamber,  where  old  trees  cast  quivering  •hiide, 

A  lady  Mt  with  mimmfiil  loukm,  in  >able  rolies  array'd  ; 

Tlioiijfh  evening  licMini  were  stealing  p.'.«l,  n<>  feetiral  iif  night 

AwuJce  toft  thrilling  muuc'a  tpell,  or  flii.sli'd  liack  Haxzling  light. 

The  Lady  Edith  sat  alone, 
JNI  using  on  the  years  bygone. 

The  evening  hours  at  ages  roll,  have  faded  by  like  theM, 
The  setting  sun  behind  those  hills,  the  moon  above  the  trtc* ; 
Departed  eyes  of  youth  and  age  have  gazed  upon  this  scene. 
From  out  that  oriel  window  which,  for  centuries  haih  l)een. 

The  Lady  Kdith  gn»fd  this  eve, 
And  sad  fancies  she  did  weave. 

Thence  she  had  gazed  in  youth's  light  hours,  and  wish'd  to  flee  away. 

Over  tl)e  waring  tree-lops,  to  sport  amid  the  gay ; 

And  she  had  deemed  those  wooded  hills,  stern  barriers  to  lie  past. 

Hiding  life's  pleasures  spread  beyond,  without  one  cloud  o'ercast. 

The  Lady  Etlilli  heaveil  a  sigh, 
For  youth,  and  youth's  bright  memory. 

And  novr  n-jtiiin  her  ancient  hallp,  a  refuge  she  hath  sought. 

Hath  joy  or  snrntw  track'd  her  path,  by  dear  ex|>erience  bought  ? 

Where  are  the  loves  of  youth,  tLe  hopes  of  those  departed  years  ? 

Speak,  lonely  hours!  speak,  wasted  form  !  speak,  evening's  silent  tears  ! 

The  Lady  Edith,  oh  !  she  wept — 
Hope  its  promise  hath  not  kept  I 

Down  from  the  green  hills  sweet  scents  come,  as  they  were  wont  of  old  ; 

There  Inyeth  the  garden— there  the  lake,  mysterious,  still,  and  ccdd  ; 

But  where  is  tlic  hand  that  pluck'd  the  sweets  of  the  antique  eglantine, 

tiaying  to  her  on  a  night  like  this,  "  My  heart,  beloved,  is  thine  ?" 

The  l.ady  Edith  turns  away 
_  From  the  quiet  scene,  t«i  weep  and  pray, 

~  C.  A,  M.  W, 


CAPTAIN  SPIKE; 
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BT  THK   AITTBOK  Or   "  THE   PILOT,"   "  RBD    ROV£B,"    BTC. 

I  mi^  imf  fMi'd  that  Wntij  Attk, 

Nar,  MRtaooa,  my  bout  bmre  left  me ; 

B««  Ai  iiwliii  fciuih  that  cune  tremMing  there. 

Of  Bj-  haMt  it  Cor  crer  bereft  me. 

WkacMU  U^  had  I  loved  that  face, 

Bi«iqr«;«*eoald  twice  explore  her; 

Tat  il  ia  Car  the  biry  intelligence  there, 

Aai  her  warm,  warm  heart  I  adore  her. 

WoLrc. 


CBAPTEB    XI. 


The  ttoriec  of  the  respective  parties  who  had  thut  to  ttrangelj  met 
«■  than  bvrea  aad  iaoUted  rode,  were  soon  told.  Harry  confirmed 
al  Jack's  ■latweutt  u  to  his  own  proceedings,  and  Rose  had  little 
■Mtc  Id  mt  dan  to  add  how  much  her  own  affections  had  led  her  to 
nskia  bb  oelwi^  lo  a  word,  ten  minutes  made  each  fully  acquainled 
villi  the  otkcr't  laoveoients.  Then  Tier  considerately  retired  to  the 
'  tlw  pretence  of  winding  it,  and  seeing  everything  ready 
,  Dot  as  mucfa  to  allow  the  lovers  the  ten  or  fiTteen  mi- 
'  Haialeni^ed  discourse  that  they  now  enjoyed,  as  for  any 
Mkerraasoa. 

It  was  a  strai^  scene  that  now  offered  on  the  rock.    By  this  time  ( 

I  ire  was  btaaing  not  only  brightly,  but  6ercely,  shedding  iu  brig 

Kgbt  6r  and  near.     Under  iu  most  brilliant  rays  stood  Harry 

Raae^  both  smiling  and  happy,  delighted  in  their  meeting,  and  for  I 

■eat  forgetful  of  all  but  their  present  felicity.    Never,  indeed,  [ 

I  ItoM  appeared  more  lovely  than  under  these  circumstances.  Her  (* 

'  vas  raaiant  with  those  feelings  which  had  so  recently  changed  frO 

I  despair  to  delight — a  condition  that  is  ever  most  propitious  tobeaiityi 

I  aad  charms  that  always  appeared  feminine  and  soft,  now  seemed  da* 

>  vated  to  a  bright  benignancy  that  might  best  be  likened  to  our  fancied 

images  of  angels.     The  mild,  beaming,  serene,  and  intelligent  bliw 

ejrec,  tlie  cheeks  flushed   with   happiness,   tlie  smiles  that  came  w 

I  easily,  and  were  so  replete  with  tenderness,  and  the  rich  hair.  de> 

[tanged  by  the  breeze,  and  moistened  by  the  air  of  the  sea,  each  and 

[all,  perhaps,  borrowed  some  additional  lustre  from  the  peculiar  light 

under  which   they   were  exhibited.     As   for  Harry,   happiness  kad 

thrown  nil  the  disadvantages  of  exposure,  want  of  dress,  and  a  faO0 

that  hud  not  felt  the  razor  for  six-and-thirty  hours,  into  the  back* 

f;round.  When  he  left  the  wreck  he  had  cast  aside  his  cap  and  bit 
ight  tuinnicr  jacket,  in  order  that  they  might  not  encumber  him  ia 
Ewiniming,  but  both  had  been  recovered  when  he  returned  with  the 
boat  to  take  off  his  friends.  In  his  ordinary  sea-attire,  then,  he  now 
■stood,  holding  Rose's  two  hands,  in  front  of  the  fire,  every  garment 
jean  and  white  us  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  make  them,  but  all 
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betraying  some  of  the  signs  of  liis  recent  trials.  His  6ne  countenance 
was  full  of  the  love  he  bore  for  the  intrepid  and  devoted  girl  who  hod 
risked  so  much  in  his  behalf:  and  a  painter  might  have  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  expressions  of  ardent,  manly  admiration  which  glowed  in 
his  face,  answering  to  the  gentle  sympathy  and  womanly  tenderness  it 
met  in  that  of  Rose. 

The  back-ground  of  this  picture  was  the  wide,  even  surface  of  the 
coral  reef,  with  its  exterior  setting  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  sea.  On 
the  side  of  the  channel,  however,  appeared  the  boat,  already  winded, 
with  Biddy  still  on  the  rock,  looking  kindly  at  the  lovers  by  the  lire, 
while  Jack  was  holding  the  painter,  beginning  to  manifest  a  little  im- 
patience at  the  delay. 

"  They  'il  stay  there  an  hour,  holding  each  other's  hands,  and  look- 
ing into  each  other's  faces."  half  grumbled  the  little,  rotund,  assistant 
steward,  anxious  to  be  on  his  way  back  to  the  brig,**  unless  a  body  gives 
'em  a  call.  Captain  Spike  will  be  in  no  very  good  humour  to  receive 
you  and  me  on  board  Bg'in.  if  he  should  find  out  what  sort  of  a  trip 
we've  been  making  hereaway." 

"  Let  'era  nlone — let  'em  alone,  Jacky,"  answered  the  good-natured 
aad  kind-hearted  Irishwoman.  "  It  's  happy  they  bees  just  now;  and 
it  does  my  eyes  good  to  look  at  'em." 

•'  Ay,  they  're  happy  enough  now;  I  only  hope  it  may  last." 
"Last!  what  should  hel|)  it's  lasting?  Miss  Rose  is  so  good,  and 
•o  handsome — and  she's  a  fortin',  too;  and  the  mate  so  nice  a  young 
man.  Think  of  the  likes  of  them.  Jack,  wanting  the  blessed  gift  of 
wather,  and  all  within  one  day  and  two  nights.  Sure  it's  Providence 
tltal  lakes  care  of  us,  and  not  we  ourselves  I  Kings  on  their  thrones 
iau't  as  happy  as  thevi  at  this  moment." 

"Men's  willians  I"  growled  Jack;  "and  more  fools  women  for 
trustin'  'em." 

•"  Not  sich  a  nice  young  man  as  our  mate,  Jacky;  no,  not  he.  Now 
the  mate  of  the  ship  I  came  from  Liverpool  in,  this  time  ten  years 
sgone,  he  was  a  villain.  He  grudged  us  our  potaties,  antl  our  own 
bread  ;  and  he  grudged  us  every  dhrap  of  swate  wather  llint  went  into 
our  mouths.  Call  him  a  villain,  if  you  will,  Jack ;  but  niver  call  the 
likes  of  .Mr.  Mulford  by  so  hard  a  name." 

*'  I  wish  him  well,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  must 
put  a  stop  to  his  looking  so  fondly  into  that  young  woman's  face. 
Time  won't  stand  still,  Biddy,  to  suit  the  wishes  of  lovers;  and 
i>t«pben  Spike  is  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Halloo,  there,  maty  I 
il'»  high  time  to  think  of  getting  under  way." 

At  this  summons  both  Harry  and  Rose  started,  becoming  aware  of 
iW  precious  moments  they  were  losing.  Carrying  a  large  portion  of 
the  turtle,  the  former  moved  toward  the  craft,  in  which  all  were  seat- 
nJ  in  less  than  three  minutes,  with  the  sail  loose,  and  the  boat  in  mo- 
tion. For  a  {i:vf  moments  the  mate  was  so  much  occupied  with  Rose, 
ihw  he  did  not  advert  to  the  course;  but  one  of  his  experience  could 
ooi  lung  be  misled  on  such  a  point,  and  he  turned  suddenly  to  Tier, 
»l»  Has  steering,  to  remonstrate. 

"  How  "s  this.  Jack  ?  "  cried  Mulford  ;  "  you  've  got  the  boat's  head 
ll>c  wrong  way." 
"Not  i,  sir.     She's  heading  for  the  brig  as  straight  as  she  can  go. 
tniiwind  favours  us  on  both  legs;  and  it's  lucky  it  does,  for 'twill  b« 


flP  cjlttjus  spike; 

tmi  «■  f—  ^w%fcc  afce  »«  w  ■liigriifr  wt  her.     Tou'U  wut 
hriT  ^  kMT  af  dsk,  at  tike  voy  katt,  to  get  a  good  ■urt  of  ibc 

•Sba^gl«6rtkek(%! — wfcat  keve  we  to  do  witii  the  brig  ?  Our 
eiHtae  m  fv  Key  West,  ^dev  k  a^g^  be  better  to  run  down  hei'ort 
ifce  wvrf  te  Ae  Dvj  Teifga*  fi**  '^  ^oo^  Bw  *!>>  sJoop-of-aar. 
D««y,  aad  pei^afa  My  «v«  —fctj.  leMi  ■«  ta  tec  Captain  MuU  know 
«!■■  Sfdae  ii  «te«t  «iA  ikc  S»aA;  aad  I  ■hall  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
■Bt  iteat  d«ag  k.  after  al  tkat  liaa  fiaaipil  Give  me  the  helm, 
Jade,  ^id  let  ■■  «we  than  RMsd  oa  ov  hecL" 

■  Scfec  MaUfT  Matj. — aevcr.  I  maM  go  back  to  tke  brig.  Miai 
Baac;  Aere,  tarn  Aat  mj  baaaeM  it  vitb  Stephen  Spike,  and  witli 

«  Aad  I  Bwt  fdaan  to  way  anDt.  Harrj,"  pot  in  Rose  benelC  "  It 
wmM  never  da  far  ^c  la  deaert  bj  aoal,  jrou  know." 

**  Aad  I  ka«c  bee«  taken  fraa  tbnt  nx^  to  be  given  up  to  tike  tei>- 

Tkia  waaaaid  rather  in  mipiiae,  tlMa  in  a  cotnpfaining  way ;  and  it  at 

•ace  iadDced  Baac  la  leB  the  ywag  naa  the  whole  of  their  project. 

"  KetM,  Ha(ry„ — netcr  T  Ae  aatd  firaiy.  "It  is  our  intentioa  to 
tctara  »e  Ae  brig  uwJita,  and  let  yoneacape  in  the  boat  al'ierward*. 
Jack  Tier  it  cf  wpiniaa  Am  can  be  done  wtthoat  much  risk,  if  we  oie 
neaper  caaftion,  Md  do  not  Umc  too  aHicfa  time.  On  no  account  would 
1  eanacnt  lo  pinoe  yon  in  the  hands  of  Spike  again — death  would  be 
fitftiahle  to  that,  Harry  T 

**  And  on  no  acoonnt  can  or  will  I  cooaent  to  place  you  again  in  tke 
hand*  af  Spikes  Rote,"  ancwered  the  joung  roan.  "  Now  that  we 
know  his  iatetitiotis,  such  an  act  would  be  almost  impious.'* 

*  Bcmtmbcf  my  aunt,  dear  Harry.  What  wouM  be  her  situation 
in  the  morning,  when  she  found  herself  deserted  by  her  niece  and 
Biddj  —  by  nae.  whom  she  has  nursed  and  watched  from  childhood, 
and  whom  she  loves  so  welL" 

"  I  (hall  not  deny  your  obligations  to  your  aunt,  Rose,  and  yoor 
duty  to  her  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  these  are  not  ordiosry 
circumstances;  and  it  would  be  courting  the  direst  misfortunes,  nay, 
almost  braiing  Providence,  to  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  that 
scoundrel  again,  now  that  you  are  clear  of  them." 

"  Spike's  a  willian  !'  muttered  Jack. 

"  And  my  desartin'  the  missus  would  be  a  sin  that  no  praste  would 
overlook  'asily,"  put  in  Biddy.  "  When  Miss  Rose  told  me  of  this 
v'y'ge  that  she  meant  to  make  in  the  boat  wid  Jack  Tier,  I  asked  lo 
come  along,  that  I  might  take  care  of  her,  and  see  that  there  was 
plenty  of  wather  ;  but  ill-luck  befal  roe  if  1  would  have  t'ought  of  sick 
a  tiling  as  the  missus  desarted." 

"  We  can  then  run  alongside  of  the  brig,  and  put  Biddy  and  Jack 
on  board  of  her,"  said  Mull'ord,  reflecting  a  moment  on  what  had  just 
been  said,  "  when  you  and  I  can  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Key 
West,  where  the  means  of  sending  government  vessels  out  after  the 
Swash  will  soon  offer.  In  this  uay  we  can  not  only  get  our  friends  out 
of  the  lion's  jaws,  but  keep  out  of  them  ourselves." 

"  Reflect  a  moment,  Harry,"  said  Rose,  in  a  low  voice,  but  not 
without  tenderness  in  its  tones;  "it  would  not  do  for  nic  to  go  off 
alone  with  you  in  this  boat." 
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**  Not  when  you  have  confessed  your  willingness  to  go  over  the  wide 
world  with  rae.  Rose — with  nie,  and  with  me  only  ?" 

"  Not  even  then,  Harry.  I  know  you  will  think  better  of  this,  when 
your  generous  nature  has  time  to  reason  with  your  heart  on  roy  ac- 
count." 

"  1  can  only  answer  in  your  own  words,  Rose — never.  If  you  re- 
turn to  the  Swash,  I  shall  go  on  board  wiih  you,  and  throw  defiance 
into  the  very  teeth  of  Spike.  I  know  the  men  do  not  dislike  me,  and, 
perhaps  assisted  by  Senor  Montefalderon,  and  a  few  friends  among 
the  people,  I  can  muster  a  force  that  will  prevent  my  being  thrown 
into  the  sea." 

Rose  burst  into  tears,  and  then  succeeded  many  minutes,  during 
which  Mulford  was  endeavouring,  with  manly  tenderness,  to  soothe 
her.  As  soon  as  our  heroine  recovered  her  self-command,  she  began 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  issue  between  them  more  coolly.  For  half  an 
hour  everything  was  urged  by  each  that  feeling,  affection,  delicacy,  or 
distrust  of  Spike  could  well  urge,  and  Mulford  was  slowly  getting  the 
best  of  the  argument,  as  well  he  might,  the  truth  being  mostly  of  liis 
side.  Rose  was  bewildered,  really  feeling  a  strong  reluctance  to  quit  her 
aunt,  even  with  so  justifiable  a  motive,  but  principally  shrinking  from 
the  appearance  of  going  off  alone  in  a  boat,  and  almost  in  the  open 
sea,  with  Mulford.  Had  she  loved  Harry  less,  her  scruples  might 
not  have  been  so  active,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  her 
attachment,  as  well  as  her  fixed  intention  to  become  his  wife  the  mo- 
ment it  was  in  her  power  to  give  him  her  hand  with  the  decencies  of 
her  sex,  contributed  strangely  to  prevent  her  yielding  to  the  young 
I  man's  reasoning.  On  the  subject  of  the  aunt,  the  mate  made  out  so 
good  a  case,  that  it  was  apparent  to  all  in  the  boat  Rose  would  have 
to  abandon  that  ground  of  refusal.  Spike  had  no  object  to  gain  by 
ill-treating  Mrs.  Budd :  and  the  probability  certainly  was  that  he 
would  get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  in  titc  most  easy  man- 
ner. This  was  so  apparent  to  all,  that  Harry  bad  little  difficulty  in 
getting  Rose  to  assent  to  its  probability.  But  tliere  remained  the  re- 
I  luctance  to  go  off  alone  with  the  mate  in  a  boat.  This  part  of  the 
I  iubject  was  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  other;  and  Mulford  be- 
trayed as  much  by  the  awkwardness  with  which  lie  managed  it.  At 
length  the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Jack  Tier  suddenly 
"jing,— 

"Yonder  is  the  brig;  and  we  are  heading  for  her  as  straight  as  if 
die  waa  the  pole,  and  the  keel  of  this  boat  was  a  compass.  I  see  how 
itii.  Miss  Rose,  and  a'ter  all,  I  must  give  in.  I  suppose  some  other 
opportunity  will  offer  for  me  to  get  on  board  the  brig  ag'in,  and  1  "11 
trust  10  that.  If  you  won't  go  off  with  the  mate  alone,  I  suppose 
jou'll  not  refuse  to  go  off  in  my  company." 

"Will  you  accompany  us,  Jack?  This  is  more  than  I  had  hoped 
t»I  Yes,  Harry,  if  Jack  Tier  will  be  of  the  party,  I  will  trust  my 
UMit  to  Biddy,  and  go  with  you  to  Key  West,  in  order  to  escape  from 
Spike." 

This  was  said  so  rapidly,  and  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  take  Mulford 
toinpletely  by  surprise.  Scarcely  believing  what  he  heard,  the  young 
■■■u  KM  disposed  at  first  to  feel  hurt,  though  a  moment's  reflection 
••^owed  him  that  he  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  result,  lei  the  cause  be 
»W  il  niiyht. 
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CAPTAIN  SPIKE  ; 


**  More  tihaa  I  lad  boped  Tor  I "  he  could  not  refrain  n-otn  repeating 

*  Enle  hiBcrij,  *  m  J«ck  Tier,  then,  of  so  much  importance,  that  kit 
ctmftmf  m  tlwgtit  |irefcfMe  to  mine  !  " 

*H«ifei,  Harry!'  md  Roae,  Ujing  her  hand  on  Mul ford's  arm,  bj 
wmj  af  streagtbeaiBg  her  appeal.  "  Do  not  say  tAat.  You  are  igno- 
laat  af  liiriMMliiM*!;  at  «wo«lMr  time  you  shall  know  them,  but  not 
mam.  Let  it  he  eaaagh  figr  the  preaent,  that  I  promise  to  accompany 
yaa  if  Jack  will  be  of  oar  party." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mia*  Roce,  I  will  be  of  the  partVt  seeing  there  is  no  other 
wmf  ttgtttiag  the  kmb  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  A'ter  all,  it  mar 
be  the  wiicu  thing  I  can  do,  though  back  to  the  Swash  I  roust  and 
wM  camt,  powder  or  no  powder,  treason  or  no  treason,  at  the  fint 
f.  Yea,  mf  business  is  with  the  Molly,  and  to  the  Molly  I 
It'alo^y,  Mias  Roae,  since  you  have  made  up  your 
■and  to  ihip  lor  this  new  cruise,  that  I  bethought  me  of  telling  Biddy 
••  nhe  ap  a  baadle  of  duds  for  me.  This  carpet-bag  has  a  cbdnge 
or  two  in  it,  and  all  owing  to  ray  forethought.     Your  woman  said 

*  Miss  Roae  win  cone  back  wid  us,  Jack,  and  what 's  the  use  of  rump- 
ling the  dodiea  fiir  a  few  hours'  sail  in  the  boat ; '  but  I  knew  womw 
Und  better,  aod  forested  that  if  roaster  mate  fell  in  alongside  of  yon 
t^hk,  jm  would  not  be  apt  to  part  company  very  soon." 

"I  thank  yon.  Jack,  fur  the  provision  made  for  my  comfort;  thought 
Ettle  OMaey  would  Itave  added  to  it  materially.  My  purse  has  a  litll« 
gald  in  il,  bat  a  very  little,  and  I  fear  you  are  not  much  better  at, 
Harry.     It  « ill  be  awkward  to  find  ourselves  in  Key  West  pennileas' 

**  Vt'e  shall  not  be  quite  that.  I  left  the  brig  absolutely  wiihouti 
cent,  but  foreseeing  that  necessity  might  make  them  of  use,  I  bor- 
rowed half-a-dozen  of  the  doubloons  from  the  bag  of  Senor  Monle£il- 
deron,  and,  fortunately,  they  are  still  in  my  pocket.  All  I  am  irarili 
in  the  world  is  in  a  bag  of  half-eagles,  rather  more  than  a  hundred  lU 
together,  which  1  left  in  my  chest,  in  my  own  state-room,  aboard  the 
brig." 

"  You  '11  find  that  in  the  carpet-bag,  too,  master  mate,"  said  Jack, 

coolly. 

*  Find  what,  man — not  my  money,  surely  ?  " 

"  Ay,  every  piece  of  it.  Spike  broke  into  your  chest  this  o'temoon, 
and  made  me  hold  the  tools  while  he  was  doing  it.  He  found  the 
bag,  and  overhauled  it — a  hundred  and  seven  half,  eleven  quartrr, 
and  one  full-grown  eagle,  was  the  count.  When  he  had  done  the  job 
be  put  all  back  ag'in,  a'ter  giving  me  the  full-grown  eagle  for  my  share 
of  the  plunder,  and  told  me  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  hod  seen.  I  did 
•ay  nothing,  but  I  did  a  good  bit  of  work,  for,  while  he  was  at  supper, 
I  confisccrated  that  bag,  as  they  call  it — and  you  will  6nd  it  there 
among  Miss  Hose's  clones,  with  the  full-grown  gentleman  back  in  his 
nest  ag'in." 

"  This  is  being  not  only  honest,  Tier,"  cried  Mulfurd,  heartily,  "but 
thoughtful.     One  half  that  money  shall  be  yours  for  this  act." 

"I  thank 'e,  sir;  but  I'll  not  touch  a  cent  of  it.  It  came  bard,  1 
know,  Mr.  Mulford;  for  my  own  hands  have  smarted  too  much  with 
tar,  not  to  know  that  the  seaman  'earns  his  money  like  the  horse."* 

•'  Still  it  would  not  be  '  spending  it  like  on  ass,'  Jack,  to  give  you  a 
portion  of  mine.  But  there  will  be  other  opportunities  to  talk  of  ikil. 
It  i>  a  sign  of  return  ingto  the  concerns  of  life.  Rose,  that  money  be> 
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gins  to  be  of  interest  to  us.     How  little  did  we  think  of  the  doubloons 
or  half-eagles,  a  few  hours  since,  when  on  the  wreck?  " 

"It  was  watlier  that  we  t'ought  of  then,"  put  in  Biddy.  "Goold 
is  good  in  a  market,  or  in  a  town,  or  to  send  back  to  Ireland  to  help  a 
body's  aged  fader  or  niudder  in  comfort  wid ;  but  wather  is  the  bless- 
ed thing  on  a  wrack  I  " 

"  The  brig  is  coming  quite  plainly  into  view,  and  you  had  better 
give  me  the  helm,  Jack.  It  is  time  to  bethink  us  of  the  manner  of 
approaching  her,  and  how  we  are  to  proceed  when  alongside." 

This  was  so  obviously  true  that  everybody  felt  disposed  to  forget 
all  other  matters,  in  order  to  conduct  the  proceedings  of  the  next 
twenty  minutes  with  the  necessary  prudence  and  caution.  When 
Mulfbrd  first  took  the  helm,  the  brig  was  just  coming  clearly  into 
view,  though  still  looking  a  little  misty  and  distant.  She  might  then 
have  been  hulf  a  league  distant,  and  would  not  have  been  visible  at 
•II  by  that  light,  but  fur  the  circumstance  that  she  had  no  back- 
ground to  swallow  up  her  outlines.  Urawn  against  clouds,  above 
which  the  rays  of  the  moon  were  shed,  her  tracery  was  to  be  discern- 
ed, however,  and,  minute  by  minute,  it  was  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  distinct,  until  it  was  now  so  plainly  to  be  seen  as  to  admonish 
the  mate  of  the  necessity  of  preparation  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

Tier  now  communicated  to  the  mate  his  own  proposed  manner  of 

proceeding.     The  brig  tended  to  the  trades,  the  tides  having  very 

tittle  influence  on  her,  in  the  bight  of  the  reef  where  she  lay.     As  the 

wind  stood  at  about  east  south-east,  the  brig's  slern  pointed  to  about 

west  north-west,  while  the  boat  was  coming  down  the  passage  from  a 

direction  nearly  north  from  her,  having,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 

wind  just  free  enough  to  lay  her  course.     Jack's  plan  was  to  pass  the 

brig  to  windward,  and,  having  got  well  on  her  bow,  to  brail  the  sail, 

and  drift  down  upon  her,  expecting  to  fall  in  alongside,  abreast  of  the 

fore-cliains,  into  which  he  had  intended  to  hel|)  Hiddy,  and  to  ascend 

himself,  when  he  supposed  that  Mulford  would  again  make  sail,  and 

carry  off  his  mistress.     To  this  scheme  the  mate  objected  that  it  was 

K    awkward,  and  a  little  lubberly.     He  substituted  one  in  its  place  that 

I    differed  in  seamanship,  and  which  was  altogether  better.     Instead  of 

■  twuing  to  windward,  Mulford  suggested  the  expediency  of  approach- 

^f  ing  to  leeward,  and  of  coming  alongside   under   the   open   bow-port 

~    letting  the  sheet  fly  and  brailing  the  sail,  when  the  boat  should  be 

near  enough  to  carry  her  to  the  point  of  destinatioi)  without  further 

mistance  from  her  canvas. 

Jack  Tier  took  his  officer's  improvement  on  his  own  plan  in  perfect 
good  part,  readily  and  cheerfully  expressing  his  willingness  to  aid  the 
(locution  of  it  all  that  lay  in  his  power.  As  the  boat  sailed  unusiiul- 
l^well,  there  was  barely  time  to  explain  to  each  individual  his  or  her 
pwt  in  the  approaching  critical  movements,  ere  the  crisis  itself  drew 
nor ;  then  each  of  the  party  became  silent  and  anxious,  and  events 
were  regarded  rather  than  words. 

It  it  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mulford  sailed  a  boat  well.  He 
tield  tlie  sheet  in  his  hand,  as  the  little  craft  came  up  under  the  Ice- 
fasUr  of  the  brig,  while  Jack  stood  by  the  brail.  The  eyes  of  the 
"••le  glanced  over  the  hull  of  the  vessel  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who 
figtii  be  stirring  ;  but  not  a  sign  of  life  could  he  detect  on  board  her. 
'tlilsvery  silence  made  Mulford  more  distrustful  and  anxious,  for  he 
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feared  a  trap  was  »et  for  bioi.  He  expected  to  tee  tbe  head  of  one 
of  the  blacks  at  least  peering  over  tbe  bulwarks,  but  notliing  like  « 
man  was  visible.  It  was  too  late  to  pause,  however,  and  tbe  sheet 
was  slowly  eased  off.  Jack  hauling  on  the  brail  at  tbe  same  time;  tl)e 
object  being  to  prevent  the  sail's  flapping  and  the  sound  reachmg  the 
ears  of  Spike.  As  Mulford  used  great  caution,  and  had  previouslj 
schooled  Jack  on  the  subject,  this  important  point  was  successfully 
achieved.  Then  the  mate  put  his  helm  down,  and  the  boat  shot  up 
under  the  vessel's  lee-bow.  Jack  was  ready  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the 
bowsprit  shrouds,  and  presently  the  boat  was  breasted  up  under  the 
desired  port,  and  secured  in  that  position.  Mulford  quitted  the  stern- 
sheets,  and  cast  a  look  in  upon  deck.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
though  he  heard  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  blacks,  both  of 
were  sound  asleep  on  a  sail  that  they  had  spread  on  the  forecastle.! 

The  mate  whispered  for  Biddy  to  come  to  the  port.  This  the  U 
woman  did  at  once,  having  kissed  Rose,  and  taken  her  leave  of  her 
previously.  Tier  also  came  to  the  port,  through  which  he  passed, 
getting  on  deck  with  a  view  to  assist  Biddy,  who  was  awkward,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  pass  through  the  same  opening.  He  had 
just  succeeded,  when  the  whole  party  was  startled,  some  of  them  al- 
most petrified,  indeed,  by  a  hail  from  the  quarter-deck  in  the  well- 
known  deep  tones  of  Spike. 

"  For'ard,  there?"  hailed  the  captain.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
immediately  repeated,  in  a  shorter,  quicker  call,  "  Forecastle,  there  ?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jack  Tier,  who  by  this  time  had  come  to  bis 
senses. 

•'  Who  has  the  look-out  on  that  forecastle?" 

"  I  have  it,  sir — I,  Jack  Tier.     You  know,  sir,  I  was  toliave  it  fro 
two  'till  daylight." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  remember  now.  How  does  the  brig  ride  to  her  an 
chor  ? " 

"  As  steady  as  a  church,  sir.     She  has   had   no   more  sheer 
whole  watch  than  it  she  was  moored  head  and  stern." 

"Does  the  wind  stand  as  did?" 

"  No  change,  sir.     As  dead  a  trade  wind  as  ever  blowed." 

"  What  hard  breathin'  is  that  I  hear  for'ard." 

"'Tis  the  two  niggers,  sir.     They've  turned   in  on  deck,  and  i 
napping  it  off  at  the  rate  of  six  knots.     There  's  no  kcepin'  way  with  *  ' 
nigger  in  snoring." 

•'  I  thought  1  heard  loud  whispering,  too,  but  I  suppose  it  voa 
a  sort  of  haif-drearo.     I  'ra  often  in  that  way  now-a-<lay8.     Jack ! " 

"  Sir." 

"  Go  to  the  scuttle-butt  and  get  me  a  pot  of  fresh  water, — my  cop- 
pers are  hot  with  hard  thinking." 

Jack  did  as  ordered,  and  soon  stood  beneath  the  coach-house  deck 
with  Spike,  who  had  come  out  of  the  state-room  healed  and  uneasy 
at  he  knew  not  whaL  The  captain  drank  a  full  pint  of  water  at  • 
single  draught. 

"  That 's  refreshing,"  he  said,  returning  Jack  the  tin-pot,  "  an 
I  feel  the  cooler  for  it.     How  much  does  it  want  of  daylight,  Jack?^ 

"  Two  hours,  I  think,  sir.     The  order  was  passed  to  me  to  have  i 
lionds  called  as  soon  as  it  was  broad  day." 

•*  Ay,  that  is  right.     We  must  get  our  anchor  und  be  off  as  itoon  t 
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there  is  light  to  do  it  in.  Doubloons  may  melt  as  well  as  flour,  and 
are  best  cared  for  soon,  when  cared  for  at  ull." 

"  1  shall  see  and  give  the  call  as  soon  as  it  is  day.  I  hope.  Cap- 
tain Spike,  I  caii  take  the  liberty  of  an  old  ship-mate,  however, 
and  say  one  thing  to  you,  which  is  this, — look  out  for  the  Pough- 
keepsie,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  on  your  heels  when  you  least  ex- 
pect her." 

"That's  your  way  of  thinking,  is  it.  Jack.  Well,  I  thank  you,  old 
one,  for  the  hint,  but  have  little  fear  of  that  craft.  We  've  tried  our 
legs  together,  and  I  think  the  brig  has  the  longest." 

As  the  captain  said  this,  he  gaped  like  a  hound,  and  went  into  his 
state-room.  Jack  lingered  on  the  quarter-deck,  waiting  to  hear  him 
fairly  in  his  berth,  when  he  made  a  sign  to  Biddy,  who  had  got  as  far 
aft  as  the  galley,  where  she  was  secreted,  to  pass  down  into  the  cabin 
as  silently  as  possible.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  he  moved  forward, 
singing  in  a  low,  cracked  voice,  as  was  often  his  practice,  and  slowly 
made  his  way  to  the  forecastle.  Mulford  was  just  beginning  to  think  the 
fellow  had  changed  his  mind,  and  meant  to  stick  by  the  brig,  when  the 
little,  rotund  figure  of  the  assistant-steward  was  seen  passing  through 
the  port,  and  to  drop  noiselessly  on  a  thwart.  Jack  then  moved  to  the 
bow,  and  cast  off  the  painter,  the  head  of  the  boat  slowly  falling  off 
under  the  pressure  of  the  breeze  on  that  part  of  her  mast  and  sail 
which  rose  above  the  bull  of  the  Swash.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
the  mate  let  go  the  stern-fast,  and  the  boat  was  free. 

It  required  some  care  to  set  the  sail  without  the  canvas  flapping. 
It  was  done,  however,  before  the  boat  fairly  took  the  breeze,  when  all 
was  safe.  In  half  a  minute  the  wind  struck  the  sail,  and  away  the 
little  craft  started,  passing  swiftly  ahead  of  the  brig.  Soon  as  far 
enough  off,  Mulford  put  up  his  helm  and  wore  short  round,  bringing 
the  boat's  head  to  the  northward,  or  in  its  proper  direction  ;  after 
which  they  flew  along  before  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  be  increas- 
ing in  force,  with  a  velocity  that  really  appeared  to  defy  pursuit.  All 
this  time  the  brig  lay  in  its  silence  and  solitude,  no  one  stirring  on 
board  her,  and  all,  in  fact,  Biddy  alone  excepted,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  what  had  just  been  passing  alongside  of  her.  'Ten  minutes  of  run- 
ning off  with  a  flowing  sheet,  caused  the  Swash  to  look  indistinct  and 
hazy  again  ;  in  ten  minutes  more  she  was  swallowed  up,  hull,  spars, 
and  all,  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Mulford  and  Rose  now  felt  something  like  that  security,  without 
the  sense  of  which  happiness  itself  is  but  an  uneasy  feeling,  rendering 
the  anticipations  of  evil  the  more  painful  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake.  There  they  sot,  now,  in  the  stern-sheets  by  themselves,  Jack 
Tier  having  placed  himself  near  the  bows  of  the  boat,  to  look  out  for 
rocks,  as  well  as  to  trim  the  craft.  It  was  not  long  before  Rose  was 
leaning  on  Harry's  shoulder,  and  ere  an  hour  was  past,  she  had  fallen 
into  a  sweet  sleep  in  that  attitude,  the  young  man  having  carefully 
covered  her  person  with  a  capacious  shawl,  the  same  that  had  been 
used  on  the  wreck.  As  for  Jack,  he  maintained  his  post  in  silence, 
sitting  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  the  hands  thrust  into  the  breast  of 
his  jacket,  sailor  fashion,  a  picture  of  nautical  vigilance.  It  was  some 
time  aflcr  Hose  had  fallen  asleep,  that  this  singular  being  spoke  for 
the  first  time, 

"  Keep  her  away  a  bit,  maty,"  he  said,  "  keep  her  away,\iaW  avo\v\V 

vol..   XXII.  * 
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or  so,  she's  been  travellin'  like  a  racer  since  we  lefl  the  brig;  ■&«! 
yonder  's  the  first  streak  of  day." 

"  By  the  time  we  have  been  running,"  observed  Mulford,  •'  I  should 
think  we  must  be  getting  near  the  northern  side  of  the  reef." 

"  All  of  that,  sir,  depend  on  it.  Here  'a  a  rock  close  aboard  on  us, 
to  which  we  are  coming  fast, — just  off  here,  on  your  weather  bow, 
that  looks  to  me  like  the  place  where  you  landed  after  that  swim,  and 
where  we  had  stowed  ourselves  when  Stephen  Spike  made  us  out,  and 
gave  us  chase." 

"  It  is  surprising  to  me,  Jack,  that  you  should  have  any  taatj  to 
stick  by  a  man  of  Spike's  character.  He  is  a  precious  rascal,  as  we 
all  can  see,  now,  and  you  are  rather  an  honest  sort  of  a  fellow." 

"  Do  you  love  the  young  woman  there,  that 's  lying  in  your  arms, 
as  it  might  be,  and  whom  you  say  you  wish  to  marry  ?" 

"  The  question  it  a  queer  one,  but  it  it  easily  answered.  More 
than  my  life.  Jack." 

"Well,  how  happens  it  that  ^ou  succeed,  when  the  world  ha*  so 
many  other  young  men  who  might  please  her  as  well  as  yourself?  " 

"It  may  be  that  no  other  loves  her  as  well,  and  she  has  had  the 
sagacity  to  discover  it." 

"  f^uite  likely.  So  it  is  with  me  and  Stephen  Spike.  I  fancy  a 
man  whom  other  folk  despise  and  condemn,  H'Ai/  1  stand  by  him  it 
my  own  secret ;  but  stand  by  him  I  do  and  will." 

"  This  is  all  very  strange,  after  your  conduct  on  the  island,  and 
your  conduct  to-night.  I  shall  not  disturb  your  secret,  howerrr. 
Jack,  but  leave  you  to  enjoy  it  by  yourself.  Is  this  the  rock  of  which 
you  spoke,  that  we  are  now  passing?" 

"  The  same ;  and  there  is  the  spot  in  which  we  was  stowed  wbeo 
they  made  us  out  from  the  brig;  and  hereaway,  a  cable's  lengtfa, 
more  or  less,  the  wreck  of  that  Mexican  craft  must  lie." 

"  What  is  that  rising  above  the  water,  thereaway.  Jack ;  more  oo 
our  weather-beam  ?  " 

"I  sec  what  you  mean,  sir;  it  looks  like  a  spar.  By  G«orget 
there 's  two  on  'em  ;  and  they  do  seem  to  be  the  schooner's  roast*." 

Sure  enough  !  a  second  look  satisfied  Mulford  that  two  oiaai-hexb 
were  out  of  water,  and  that  within  a  liundrcd  yards  of  the  place  iha 
boat  was  running  past.  Standing  on  a  short  distance,  or  far  enough 
to  give  himself  room,  the  mate  put  his  helm  down,  and  tacked  the 
boat.  The  flapping  of  the  sail,  and  the  little  movement  of  shifting 
over  the  sheet,  awoke  Hose,  who  was  immediately  apprised  of  (he 
discovery.  As  soon  as  round,  the  boat  went  glancing  up  to  the  apart, 
and  presently  was  riding  by  one,  Jack  Tier  having  caught  hold  of  a 
tupmust-shroud,  when  Mulford  let  Hy  his  sheet  again,  and  luffed  short 
up  to  the  tipot.  Hy  this  time  the  increasing  light  was  sufficiently 
strung  to  render  objects  distini-t,  when  near  by,  and  no  doubt  remuncd 
any  lunger  in  the  mind  of  Mulford  about  the  two  mast-bcada  being 
those  of  the  unfortunate  Mexican  schooner. 

"  Well,  of  all  I  have  ever  seen,  I  've  never  see'd  the  like  of  tlii* 
afore  I  "  exclaimed  Jack.  '•  When  we  left  this  here  craft,  sir,  you  'II 
remember,  she  bad  almost  turned  turtle,  laying  over  so  far  as  tobrin); 
licr  upper  coamings  under  water ;  now  she  stands  right  side  up.  a< 
erect  as  if  docked  I  My  navigation  can't  get  along  with  this.  Mr. 
Mulford,  and  it  does  seem  like  witchcraft." 
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"  It  is  certainly  a  very  giii^iilar  inciilenl,  Jack,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  come  at  its  causes." 

"  Have  you  succeeded,  Harry?"  asked  Rose,  by  tliis  time  wide 
awake,  and  wondering  like  the  others. 

"  It  must  have  happened  in  this  wise.  The  wreck  wns  abandoned 
by  us  some  little  distance  out  here,  to  windward.  The  schooner's 
masts,  of  course,  pointed  to  leeward,  and  when  she  drifted  in  here, 
ihey  have  6rst  touched  on  a  shelving  rock,  and  as  they  have  been 
shoved  up,  little  by  little,  they  have  acted  as  levers  to  right  the  hull, 
until  the  cargo  has  shifted  back  into  its  proper  berth,  which  has  sud- 
denly set  the  vessel  up  again." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  "  all  that  might  have  happened  had 
she  been  above  water,  or  any  part  of  it  above  water;  but  you'll  re- 
member, maty,  that  soon  after  we  left  her  she  went  down." 

"  Not  entirely.  The  wreck  settled  in  the  water  no  faster  after  we 
had  left  it,  than  it  had  done  before.  It  continued  to  sink,  inch  by  inch, 
as  the  air  escaped,  and  no  faster  after  it  had  gone  entirely  out  of 
sight  than  before;  not  as  fast,  indeed,  as  the  water  became  denser 
the  lower  it  got.  The  great  argument  against  my  theory  is  the  fact, 
that  after  the  hull  got  beneath  the  surface,  the  wind  could  not  act 
on  it.  This  is  true  in  one  sense,  however,  and  not  in  another.  The 
waves,  or  the  pressure  of  the  water  produced  by  the  wind,  might  act 
on  the  bull  for  sometime  after  we  ceased  to  see  it.  But  the  currents 
have  set  the  craft  in  here,  and  the  hull  floating  always,  very  little 
force  would  cant  the  craft.  If  the  rock  were  shelving  and  slippery, 
I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way ;  and  the  barrels  may  have  been 
so  lodged,  that  a  trifle  would  set  them  rolling  back  again,  each  one 
helping  to  produce  a  change  that  would  move  another.  As  for  the 
ballast,  that,  I  am  certain,  could  not  shift,  for  it  was  stowed  with 
great  care.  As  the  vessel  righted,  the  air  still  in  her  moved,  and  as 
•oon  as  the  water  permitted,  it  escaped  by  the  hatches,  when  the 
craft  went  down,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  air  may  have  aided  in 
bringing  the  hull  upright  by  its  movements  in  the  water." 

This  was  the  only  explanation  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  Mulford 
could  help  him,  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  may  have  been  the 
right  one  or  not.  There  lay  the  schooner,  however,  in  some  five  or 
six  fathoms  of  water,  with  her  two  top-masts,  and  lower  mast-heads 
ont  of  the  element,  as  upright  ns  if  docked  !  It  may  all  have  occur- 
red aa  the  mate  fancied,  or  the  unusual  incident  may  have  been 
owing  to  ionie  of  the  many  mysterious  causes  which  balBe  inquiry, 
when  the  agents  are  necessarily  hidden  from  examination. 

"Spike  intends   to  come  and   look    for   this  wreck,  you   tell  me, 
I    the  hope  of  getting  at   the  doubloons  it  contains?"  said 
i,  when  the  boat  had  lain  a  minute  or  two  longer,  riding  by 
the  mast-head. 

"Ay,  ay;  that's  his  notion,  sir,  and  he'll  be  in  a  great  stew  as 
iooa  as  he  turns  out,  which  must  be  about  this  time,  and  finds  me 
ohiing,  for  I  was  to  pilot  him  to  the  spot." 

"He'll  want  no  pilot  now.  It  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  pass 
»ny  where  near  this  and  not  see  these  spars.  But  this  discovery 
*inoti  induces  me  to  change  my  own  plans.  What  say  you.  Rose  ? 
We  have  now  reached  the  northern  side  of  the  reef,  when  it  is  time 
to  haul  close  by  the  wind,  if  we  wish  to  beat  up  to  Key  West.  There 
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is  a  moral  certainty,  however,  lliat  the  sloop-of-war  ia  somewhere  in 
[he  neighbourhood  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  whicli  are  much  the  roost 
easily  readied,  being  to  leeward.  We  might  run  down  to  the  light- 
house by  mid-duy,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  reach  the  town 
until  to-morrow  morning.  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  have  five 
minutes  conversation  with  the  commander  of  the  Poughkeepsie." 

"  Ay,  to  let  him  know  where  he  will  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  the 
Molly  Swash  and  her  traitor  master,  Stephen  Spike,"  cried  Jack 
Tier.  "  Never  mind,  maty  ;  let  'em  come  on ;  both  the  Molly  and 
her  master  have  long  legs  and  clean  heels.  Stephen  Spike  will  shew 
"em  how  to  thread  the  channels  of  a  reef." 

"  It  is  amazing  to  me,  Jack,  that  you  should  stand  by  your  old  cap- 
tain in  feeling,  while  you  are  helping  to  thwart  him  all  you  can  in  hii 
warmest  wishes." 

"He's  a  willian  !"  muttered  Jack, — "a  reg'lar  willian  is  Stephen 
Spike  I" 

"  If  a  villain,  why  do  you  so  evidently  wish  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  law.  Let  him  be  captured  and  punished,  as  his  crimes 
require." 

"  Men 's  willians,  all  round,"  still  muttered  Jack-  "  Heark'e,  Mr. 
Miilford,  I  have  sailed  in  the  brig  longer  than  you,  and  know'd  her  in 
her  comcliest  and  best  days, — when  she  was  young,  and  blooming,  aod 
lovely  to  the  eye,  as  the  young  creature  at  your  side, —  and  it  would 
go  to  my  heart  to  have  any  thing  happen  to  her.  Then,  I  'vc  know'd 
Stephen  a  long  time,  too,  and  old  shipmates  get  a  feelin'  for  each 
other,  sooner  or  later.  I  tell  you  now,  honestly,  Mr.  Mulford.  Cap- 
tain Adam  .Mull  shall  never  make  a  prisoner  of  Stephen  Spike,  if  I  can 
prevent  it," 

The  mate  laughed  at  this  sally;  but  Rose  appeared  anxious  to 
change  the  conversation,  and  she  managed  to  open  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  course  it  might  be  best  to  steer.  Mulford  had  several 
excellent  reasons  to  urge  for  wishing  to  run  down  to  the  islets,  all  of 
which,  with  a  single  exception,  he  laid  before  his  betrothed.  Thecaw- 
cealed  reason  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  them  all,  as  usually  hai 
when  there  is  a  reason  to  conceal,  but  of  that  he  took  care  to  sa] 
thing.  The  result  was  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  oi  Rose,  whdM 
cunsciit  was  yielded  more  to  the  influence  of  one  particular  considen- 
lion  than  to  all  the  rcBt  united.  That  one  was  this:  Harry  had  point- 
ed out  to  her  the  importance  to  himself  of  his  appearing  early  to  de- 
nounce the  character  and  movements  of  the  brig,  lest,  through  his  for- 
mer situation  in  her,  his  own  conduct  might  be  seriously  called  in 
question. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  was  determined,  Jack  was  told  to  let  go  bit 
hold,  the  sheet  was  drawn  aft,  and  away  sped  the  boat.  No  tooaer 
did  .Mulford  cause  the  littte  craft  to  keep  away  than  it  almost  flew,«t 
if  conscious  it  were  bound  to  its  proper  home,  skimming  swiftly  o«r 
tlie  waves,  like  a  bird  returning  eagerly  to  its  nest.  .\n  hour  latertit 
party  breakfasted.  While  at  this  meal,  Jack  Tier  pointed  out  to  tJie 
mate  a  white  speck  in  the  south-eastern  board,  which  he  took  to  be 
the  brig  coming  through  the  passage,  on  her  way  to  the  wreck. 

"  No  matter,"  returned  the  male.  Though  we  can  sec  her.  she  cm- 
not  see  us.  Itiere  is  that  much  advantage  in  our  being  small,  Um<, 
if  it  do  prevent  our  taking  exercise  by  walking  the  deck." 
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Soon  after  Mulford  inadc  a  very  distant  sail  in  the  north-western 
board,  which  be  hoped  might  turn  out  to  be  tlie  Poughkeepsie.  It 
was  but  another  speck;  but  its  position  was  somewhat  hke  tliat  in 
which  he  had  expected  to  meet  the  sloop-of-war.  The  two  vessels 
were  so  far  apart  that  one  could  not  be  seen  from  the  other,  and  there 
was  httle  hope  that  the  Poughkeepsie  would  detect  Spike  at  his  toil 
on  the  wreck ;  but  the  mate  fully  expected  that  the  ship  would  go 
into  the  anchorage  among  the  islets,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  schooner.  If  she  did  not  go  in  herself,  she  would  be 
almost  certain  to  send  in  a  boat. 

The  party  from  the  brigantine  had  run  down  before  the  wind  more 
than  two  hours  before  the  liglithousc  began  tu  show  itself,  just  rising 
out  of  the  waves.  Tiiis  gave  theni  the  advantage  of  a  beacon,  Mul- 
ford having  steered  hitherto  altogether  by  the  sun,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  the  trending  of  the  reef.  Now  he  had  his  port  in  sight, 
it  being  his  intention  to  take  possession  of  the  dwelling  of  the  light- 
house keeper,  and  to  remain  in  it  until  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred to  remove  Rose  to  Key  West.  The  young  man  had  also  an- 
other important  project  in  view,  which  it  will  be  in  season  to  mention 
as  it  reaches  the  moment  of  its  fultilment. 

The  rate  of  sailing  of  the  lighthouse  boat,  running  before  a  brisk 
trade  wind,  could  not  be  much  less  than  nine  miles  in  the  hour. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  therefore,  the  lively  craft  shot  through  one  of 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  islets,  and  entered  the  haven.  In  a  few 
minute*  all  three  of  the  adventurers  were  on  the  little  wharf  where 
the  lighthouse  people  were  in  the  habit  of  landing.  Rose  proceeded 
to  the  house,  while  Harry  and  Jack  remained  to  secure  the  boat.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  sort  of  slip,  or  little  dock,  had  been  made,  and 
when  the  boat  was  hauled  into  it,  it  lay  so  snug  that  not  only  was  the 
craft  secure  from  injury,  but  it  was  actually  bid  from  the  view  of  all 
but  those  who  stood  directly  above  it. 

"  This  is  a  snug  berth  for  the  boat.  Jack,"  observed  the  mate,  when 
be  had  hauled  it  into  the  place  mentioned,  "  and  by  unstepping  the 
mast,  a  passer-by  would  not  suspect  such  a  craft  to  be  lying  in  it. 
Who  knows  what  occasion  there  may  be  for  concealment,  and  I  '11 
e'en  to  that  thing." 

To  a  casual  listener,  Harry,  in  unstepping  the  mast,  might  have 
leemed  influenced  merely  by  a  motiveless  impulse ;  but,  in  truth,  a 
latrnt  suspicion  of  Jack's  intentions  instigated  him,  and,  as  he  laid  the 
mut,  sprit,  and  sail  on  the  thwarts,  he  determined,  in  his  own  mind, 
to  remove  them  all  to  ^ome  other  place,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  for 
doing  so  unobserved  should  occur.  He  and  Jack  now  followed  Rose 
to  the  house. 

The  islets  were  found  deserted  and  tenantless.  Not  a  human  be- 
ing had  entered  the  house  since  Rose  left  it,  the  evening  she  had  re- 
mained so  long  ashore,  in  corojiany  with  her  aunt  and  the  Sefior 
MontefaUlcron.  This  our  heroine  knew,  from  the  circumstance  of 
finding  n  slight  fastening  of  the  outer  door  in  the  precise  situation  in 
which  she  had  lel\  it  with  her  own  hands.  At  first  a  feeling  of  op- 
pression and  awe  prevailed  with  both  Harry  and  Rose,  when  they  re- 
collected tlie  fate  of  those  who  had  so  lately  been  tenants  of  the  place, 
but  thi»  gradually  wore  ofi*   and  each  soon  got  to  be  more  at  home. 

As  for  Jiicfc,  he  very  coolly  runmiaged  the  lockers,  us  he  called  the 
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drawers  and  closets  of  the  place,  and  made  his  preparations  for  cook- 
ing a  very  delicious  repast,  in  which  caUijxuh  and  callipee  were  to  be 
material  ingredients.  The  necessary  condiments  were  easily  enough 
found  in  that  place,  turtle  being  a  common  dish  there ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  steams  that  might  have  quickened  the  appetite  of  an  al- 
derman tilled  the  kitchen.  Hose  rummaged,  too,  and  found  a  clean 
table-cloth,  plates,  glasses,  bowls,  spoons,  and  knives ;  in  a  word,  all 
tliat  was  necessary  to  spread  a  plain  but  plentiful  board.  While  all 
this  was  doing,  Harry  took  some  fishing-tackle,  and  proceeded  to  a 
favourable  spot  among  the  rocks.  In  twenty  minutes  he  returned  with 
u  fine  mess  of  that  most  delicious  little  fish  that  goes  by  the  veryun- 
puetical  name  of  "hog-fish,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  giving  a 
grunt  not  unlike  that  of  a  living  porker,  when  rudely  drawn  from  it* 
proper  element.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  not  only  a  comfortable, 
but  to  what  was  really  a  most  epicurean  meal,  and  Jack  just  begged 
■  he  lovers  to  have  patience  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  he  promised  them 
dishes  that  even  New  York  could  not  furnish. 

Harry  and  Rose  first  retired  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  their  dreH> 
and  then  they  joined  each  other  in  a  walk.  The  mate  had  found  some 
razors,  and  was  clean  shaved.  He  had  also  sequestered  a  shirt, 
and  made  some  other  little  additions  to  his  attire,  that  contributed  to 
give  liim  the  aiijicurance  of  being,  that  which  he  really  was,  a  very 
gentlemanlike-luukirig  young  sailor.  Rose  liad  felt  no  necessity  for 
taking  liberties  with  the  efjccts  of  others,  tliough  a  good  deal  oi'  fe- 
male atiire  was  found  in  the  dvvelliiig.  As  was  afterwards  ascertain- 
ed, a  family  orUiiiurily  dwelt  there,  but  must  of  it  hiid  gone  to  Key 
West  on  a  visit  at  tlie  mouieiit  when  the  man  and  boy  Icit  in  charge 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  losing  their  livec  in  tl)( 
manner  mentioned, 

While  walking  together,  Harry  opened  his  mind  to  Rose  on  the 
subject  which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  which  had  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  second  visit  to  the  islets  of  the  Dry  Tortugas.  During  the 
different  visits  of  Wallace  to  ihe  brig,  the  boat's  crew  of  the  Pough- 
kcepsie  had  held  more  or  less  discourse  with  the  people  of  tiie  Swash. 
This  usually  hujifiens  on  i^uch  occasions,  and  although  Spike  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  it  when  his  brig  lay  in  this  bay,  he  hod  not  been 
entirely  successful.  Such  discourse  is  commonly  jocular,  and  some- 
times witty  ;  every  speech,  coming  from  which  side  it  may,  ordinarily 
commencing  with  •'  shipmate,"  though  the  interlocutors  never  <•« 
each  oiJKT  before  that  interview.  In  one  of  these  visits  an  allusion 
yins  made  to  cargo,  when  "  the  pretty  gal  aft "  was  mentioned  as  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Swash.  In  answer  to  this  remark,  the 
wit  ol  the  I'oughkeepsie  had  told  the  brig's  man,  "you  had  better 
•end  her  on  board  U8,/or  tee  carry  a  c/mjiiuhi,  a  rei)ular  Imill  me,  thai 
wilt  be  a  bitlwp  kvi/w  Jay  or  other  per liop»,  and  we  can  get  her  spliced  to 
one  of  our  young  officers."  This  remark  had  induced  the  sailor  of  the 
Molly  to  ask  if  a  sloop-ofwar  really  carried  such  a  piece  of  marine 
luxury  as  a  chaplain,  and  the  explanation  given  went  to  say  tliat  the 
clergyman  in  ijuestion  did  not  pro|)crly  belong  to  tlie  Poughkeepsie, 
but  was  to  be  put  on  board  u  frigate  as  soon  as  they  fell  in  with  one 
that  he  named.  Now  all  this  Multbrd  overheard,  and  he  remember- 
ed it  nl  n  moment  when  it  might  lie  ol  use.  Situated  as  he  and  Hom 
were,  he  felt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  their  being  united,  and  hi» 
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present  object  was  to  persuade  his  companion  to  be  of  the  same  way 
of  tliinking.  He  doubted  not  that  the  sloop-of-war  nrould  come  in  ere 
long,  perhaps  that  very  day,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  induce  her  chaplain  to  perform  the  ceremony.  America  is  a 
country  in  wliich  every  facility  exists,  with  the  fewest  possible  impe- 
diments to  getting  married,  and,  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  add,  to 
getting  unmarried  also.  There  arc  no  banns,  no  licences,  no  consent 
of  parents  even,  usually  necessary,  and  persons  who  are  of  the  age  of 
discretion, — which,  as  respects  femalea  and  matrimony  is  a  very  ten- 
der age  indeed,  may  be  married,  if  they  see  fit,  almost  without  form  or 
ceremony.  There  existed,  therefore,  no  legal  impediment  to  the 
course  Mulford  desired  to  take,  and  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  dif- 
ficulty would  be  with  Rose.  Over  her  scruples  he  hopetl  to  prevail, 
and  with  reason,  as  the  case  he  could  and  did  present  was  certainly 
one  of  a  character  that  entitled  him  to  be  heard  with  great  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Budd  had  approved  of  the  connexion,  and 
it  was  tuidcrstood  between  them  that  the  young  people  were  lo  be 
united  at  the  first  port  in  which  a  clergyman  of  their  own  persuasion 
could  be  found,  and  previously  to  reaching  home.  This  had  been  the 
aunt's  own  project, — for,  weak  and  silly  as  she  was,  the  relict  had  a 
woman's  sense  of  the  proprieties.  It  had  occurred  to  her  that  it  would 
be  more  respectable  to  make  the  long  journey  which  lay  before  them, 
Moorted  by  a  nephew  and  a  husband,  than  escorted  by  even  an  ac- 
cepted lover.  It  is  true,  she  had  never  anticipated  a  marriage  in  a 
lighthouse,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Rose  was  now 
placed,  though  it  might  be  more  reputable  that  her  niece  should  quit 
the  isU'ts  as  the  wife  of  Harry  than  as  his  betrothed.  Then  Mulford 
still  apprehended  Spike.  In  that  remote  part  of  the  world,  almost  be- 
yond  tiie  confines  of  society,  it  was  not  easy  to  foretell  what  claims  he 
might  set  up,  in  ilie  event  of  his  meeting  them  there.  Armed  with  the 
authority  of  a  husband,  Mulford  could  resist  him,  in  any  such  case, 
with  tar  better  prospects  of  success  than  if  he  should  appear  only  in 
the  diaracter  of  a  suitor. 

Roae  listened  to  these  arguments,  ardently  and  somewhat  eloquently 
put,  u  a  girl  of  her  years  and  habits  would  be  apt  to  listen  to  a  fa- 
voured lover.     She  was  much  too  sincere  to  deny  her  own  attach- 
ment,  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  increased  almost  to 
totensencSB,  so  apt  is  our  tenderness  to  augment  in  behalf  of  those 
for  whom  we  feel  solicitude,  and  her  judgment  told  her  that  the  more 
sober  part  of  Harry's  reasoning  was  entitled   to  consideration.     As 
his  wife,  her  situation  would  certainly  be  much  less  equivocal  and  awk- 
ward, than  while  she  bore  a  different  name,  and  was  admitted  to  be  a 
single  woman,  and  it  might  yet  be  weeks  before  the  duty  she  owed  her 
aunt  would  allow  her  to  proceed  to  the  north.     But,  after  all,  Harry 
prevailed  more  through  the  influence  of  his  hold  on  Rose's  affections, 
»»  would  have  been  the  case  with  almost  every  other  woman,  than 
lliraagh  any  force  of  reasoning.     He  truly  loved,  and  that  made  him 
t|oquent  when  he  spoke  of  love;  sympothy  in  all  he  uttered  being 
^  great  ally.     When  summoned  to  the  house  by  the  call  of  Jack, 
"ho  announced  that  the  turtle-soup  was  ready,  they  returned,  with 
tli«  understanding  that  the  cliiiplain  of  the  Poughkeepsie  should  unite 
^on,  did  the  vessel  come  in,  and  would  the  functionary  mentioned 
tODtent  lo  perform  the  ceremony. 
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"  It  would  be  awkward, — nay,  it  would  be  distressing,  Harry,  to 
have  him  refuse,"  said  the  blusliing  Rose,  as  they  walked  slowly  beck 
to  the  house,  more  desirous  to  prolong  their  conversation  than  to 
partake  of  the  bountiful  provision  of  Jack  Tier.  The  latter  could  not 
but  be  acceptable,  nevertheless,  to  a  young  man  like  Mulford,  whn 
was  in  robust  health,  and  who  had  fared  so  badly  for  the  last  eigbl- 
and-forty  hours.  When  he  sat  down  to  the  table,  therefore,  which 
was  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth,  with  smoking  and  most  sa- 
voury viands  on  it,  it  will  be  not  surprising  if  we  say  it  was  with  a  plea- 
sure that  was  derived  from  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  our  nature. 

Sancho  calls  for  benediction  "  on  the  roan  who  invented  sleep." 
It  would  have  been  more  just  to  have  asked  this  boon  in  behalf  of 
him  who  invented  eating  and  turtle-soup.  The  wearied  fall  into 
sleep,  as  it  might  be  unwittingly;  sometimes  against  their  will,  and 
often  against  their  interests ;  while  many  a  man  is  hungry  without 
possessing  the  means  of  appeasing  his  appetite.  Still  more  daily  fe<.'l 
hunger  without  possessing  turtle-soup.  Certain  persons  impute  thii 
delicious  compound  to  the  genius  of  some  London  alderman,  but  we 
rather  think  unjustly.  Aldermanic  genius  is  easily  excited  and  rrn- 
dered  active,  no  doubt,  by  strong  appeals  on  such  a  theme,  but  our 
own  experience  inclines  us  (o  believe  that  the  tropics  usually  senil 
their  inventions  to  the  less  fruitful  regions  of  the  earth  along  with 
their  products.  We  have  little  doubt,  could  the  fact  be  now  ascer- 
tained, that  it  would  be  found  turtle-soup  was  originally  invented  by 
just  some  such  worthy  as  Jack  Tier,  who,  in  tilling  his  coppers  U 
tickle  the  captain's  appetite,  had  used  all  the  condiments  within  hit 
reach  ;  ventured  on  a  sort  of  Regent's  punch ;  and,  as  the  conse- 
quence, had  brought  forth  the  dish  so  often  eulogired,  and  so  well 
beloved.  It  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  in  Paris,  the  seat  of  gastro- 
nomy, one  rarely,  if  ever,  hears  of  or  sees  this  dish ;  while  in  London 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  as  great  abundance  as  in  the  larg 
commercial  towns  of  America.  But  so  it  is,  and  wc  cannot  saj 
much  envy  a  cvisine  its //atet,  and  soufflels,  and  its  a  la  this  and 
that,  but  which  was  never  redolent  with  the  odours  of  turtle-soup. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Jack,  you  have  made  out  famously  with  your 
dinner,  or  supper,  whichever  you  may  please  to  call  it,"  cried  .Mul- 
ford, gaily,  as  he  took  his  scat  at  table,  after  having  furnished  Row 
with  a  chair.  "  Nothing  appears  to  be  wanting ;  but  here  is  good 
pilot-bread,  potatoes  even,  and  other  little  niceties,  in  addition  to  the 
turtle  and  the  fish.  These  good  people  of  the  light  seem  to  have 
lived  comfortably  at  any  rate." 

"  Why  should  they  not,  maty  ?  "  answered  Jack,  beginning  to  help 
to  soup.  "  Living  on  one  of  these  islets  is  like  living  afloat.  Every 
thing  is  laid  in,  us  fur  an  outward  bound  craft;  then  the  reef  must 
always  furnish  fish  and  turtle.  I  've  overhauled  the  lockers  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  find  a  plenty  of  stores  to  last  xit  a  month.  Tea, 
sugar,  coifee,  bread,  pickles,  potatoes,  onions,  and  all  other  knick- 
knacks." 

"  The  poor  people  who  own  these  stores  will  be  heavy-benrlcd 
enough  when  they  come  to  learn  the  reason  why  we  have  been  put 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  ihcir  property,"  said  Rose.  "  We  must 
contrive  some  means  of  repaying  them  for  such  nrliclcs  as  wc  ma^ 
use,  Harry." 
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"  That 's  easily  enough  done.  Miss  Rose.  Drop  one  of  the  half 
eagles  in  a  tea-pot,  or  a  mug,  and  they  Ml  be  certain  to  fall  in  it  when 
they  come  back.  Nothin'  is  easier  than  lo  pay  a  body's  debts,  when 
a  body  has  the  will  and  the  means.  Now,  the  worst  enemy  of  Ste- 
phen Spike  must  own  that  his  brig  never  quits  port  with  unsettled 
bills.  Stephen  has  his  faults,  like  other  mortals,  but  lie  has  his  good 
p'ints  too." 

"Still  praising  Spike,  my  good  Jack,"  cried  the  mate,  a  little  pro- 
voked at  this  pertinacity  of  the  deputy- steward,  in  sticking  to  his  ship 
and  his  shipmate.  "  1  should  have  thought  that  you  had  sailed  witli 
him  lung  enough  to  have  found  him  out,  and  to  wish  never  to  put 
your  foot  in  bis  cabin  again." 

"  Why,  no,  mate,  a  craft  is  a  craft,  and  a  body  gets  to  like  even 
the  faults  of  one  in  which  a  body  has  gone  through  gales,  and  squalls, 
with  a  whole  skin.  I  like  the  Swusb, and,  forsartain  things  I  likelier 
captain." 

"  Meaning  by  that  it  is  your  intention  to  get  on  board  of  the  one, 
and  to  sail  with  the  other,  again  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"I  do,  Mr.  Mulford,  and  make  no  bones  in  telling  on  't.  You  know 
that  I  came  here  without  wishing  it." 

"Well,  Jack,  no  one  will  attempt  to  control  your  movements,  but 
you  shull  be  left  your  own  master.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  however,  as 
one  who  may  know  more  of  the  law  than  yourself,  as  well  as  more  of 
Stephen  Spike,  to  tell  you  that  he  is  cngnged  in  a  treasonable  com- 
merce with  the  enemy,  and  that  he,  and  uli  who  voluntarily  remain 
with  him,  knowing  this  fact,  may  be  made  to  swing  for  it," 

"Then  I'll  swing  for  it,"  returned  Jack,  sullenly. 

"  There  is  a  little  obstinacy  in  this,  my  good  fellow,  and  you  must 
be  reasoned  out  of  it.  I  am  under  infinite  obligations  to  you,  Jack, 
and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  own  them.  Without  you  to  sail  the  boat, 
I  might  have  been  left  to  perish  on  that  rock,  for  God  only  knows 
whether  any  vessel  would  have  seen  me  in  passing.  Most  of  those 
who  go  through  that  passage  keep  the  western  side  of  the  reef  aboard, 
they  tell  me,  on  account  of  there  being  belter  water  on  that  side  of 
the  channel,  and  the  chance  of  a  man's  being  seen  on  a  rock,  by  ships 
I  league  or  two  off,  would  be  small  indeed.  Yes,  Jack,  I  owe  my  life 
to  you,  and  I  am  proud  to  own  it." 

"  You  owe  it  to  Miss  Rose,  maty,  who  put  me  up  to  the  enterprise, 
did  who  eJiarcd  it  with  me." 

*•  To  her  I  owe  more  than  life,"  answered  Harry,  looking  at  his 
btlovetl  as  she  delighted  in  being  regarded  by  him,  "but  even  she, 
«ilh  all  her  wishes  to  serve  me,  would  have  been  helpless  without  your 
iVill  in  oiaiiaging  a  boat.  I  owe  also  to  your  good  nature  the  happi- 
ntM  of  having  Rose  with  me  at  this  moment ;  for  without  you  she 

»oald  not  have  come." 
"  1  'U  not  deny  it,  maty, — take  another  ladle  full  of  the  soup.  Miss 

Ilo»e,  a  quart  of  it  would  not  hurt  an  infant, — I  'II  not  deny  it,  Mr. 

Mulford, — I  know  by  the  way  you  've  got  rid  of  the  first  bowl  full 

llwt  you  are  ready  for  another,  and  there  it  is, — I  'II  not  deny  it,  and 

»11 1  can  say  is,  that  you  arc  heartily  welcome  to  my  sarvices." 
"I  thank  vou.  Jack ;  but  all  this  only  makes  me  the  more  desirous 

"f  being  of  use  to  you,  now,  when  it's  in  my  power.     I  wish  you  to 

itick  by  me,  and  not  to  return  to  the  Swash.     As  soon  as  I  get  to 
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New  York  I  shall  build  or  buy  a  ship,  and  the  berth  of  steward  in  her 
shall  always  be  open  to  you." 

"  Thank  'e,  maty,  thank  'e,  with  all  my  heart.  It 's  something  to 
know  that  a  port  is  open  to  leeward,  and.  though  I  cannot  nour  accept 
your  otter,  the  day  may  come  when  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 

"IFyou  like  living  ashore  better,  our  house  will  always  be  ready 
to  receive  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  as  handy  a  little  fellow  as 
yourself  behind  me  whenever  I  went  to  sea.  There  arc  a  hundred 
things  in  which  you  might  be  useful,  and  fully  earn  your  biscuit,  so 
as  to  have  no  qualms  about  eating  the  bread  of  idleness." 

"  Thank  'e,  thank  'e,  maty,"  cried  Jack,  dashing  a  tear  out  of  bis 
eye  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  "  thank 'e,  sir,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  The  time  may  come,  but  not  now.  My  papers  'u  signed  for 
this  v'y'ge.  Stephen  Spike  has  a  halter  round  his  neck,  as  you  say 
yourself,  and  it 's  necessary  for  me  to  be  there  to  look  to  't.  Wc  all 
have  our  callin's  and  duties,  and  this  is  mine.  I  stick  by  the  Molly 
and  her  captain  until  both  are  out  of  this  scrape,  or  both  are  con- 
demned. I  know  nothing  of  treason ;  but  if  the  law  wants  another 
victim,  I  must  (uke  my  chance." 

Mulford  was  surprised  at  this  steadiness  of  Jack's,  in  what  be 
thought  a  very  bad  cause,  and  he  was  quite  as  much  surprised  that 
Rose  did  not  join  him  in  his  endeavours  to  persuade  the  steward  not 
to  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  endeavour  to  go  back  to  the  brig.  Hose  did 
not,  however  ;  sitting  silently  eating  her  dinner  the  whole  time,  tlioi^ 
she  occasionally  cast  glances  of  interest  at  both  the  speakers  the 
while.  In  this  stale  of  things  the  mate  abandoned  the  attempt,  for 
the  moment,  intending  to  return  to  the  subject,  after  having  liad  a 
private  conference  with  his  betrothed. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  drawback  just  related,  that  was  a  happy 
as  well  as  a  delicious  repasL  The  mate  did  full  justice  to  the  soup, 
and  afterwards  to  the  fish  with  the  unpoetical  name  ;  and  Rose  ate 
more  than  she  had  done  in  the  last  three  days.  The  habits  of  disci- 
pline prevented  Jack  from  taking  liis  seat  at  table,  though  pressed  lij 
both  Rose  and  Harry  to  do  so,  but  he  helped  himself  to  the  contenit 
of  a  bowl,  and  did  full  justice  to  his  own  art,  on  one  side.  The  little 
fellow  was  delighted  with  the  praises  that  were  bestowed  on  his 
dirhesi,  and  for  the  moment,  the  sea,  its  dangers,  its  tornadoes,  it« 
wrecks  and  races,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  security  and  pleasures  of 
80  savoury  a  repast 

"  Folk  ashore  don't  know  how  sailors  sometimes  live,"  said  Jack, 
holding  a  large  spoon  filled  with  the  soup  ready  to  plunge  into  a  loic 
rably  capacious  mouth. 

"  Or  how  they  sometimes  starve,"  answered  Rose.  ♦*  Remcinbtf 
our  own  situation,  less  than  forty-eight  hours  since." 

"  All  very  true,  Miss  Rose  ;  yet,  you  see,  turtle-soup  brings  us  op 
a'ter  all.     Would  you  choose  a  glass  of  wine,  maty  ?  " 

"Very  much  indeed.  Jack,  at^er  so  luscious  a  soup]  but  wiabiaf 
for  it  will  not  bring  it  here," 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,  sir.  I  call  this  a  bottle  of  something 
that  looks  wcry  much  like  a  wine." 

"  Cluret,  as  I  live  '  Why,  where  should  light-house  keepers  g<t 
the  taste  for  claret  ?  " 

"  I  've  thought  of  that  myself,  Mr.  Mulford,  and  havo  supposed  tl«> 
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come  of  Uncle  Sam's  officers  have  brought  the  liquor  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  I  understand  a  party  on  'em  was  here  surveyin'  all  last 
winter.  It  seems  they  come  in  the  cool  weather,  and  pet  tiieir  sights 
and  measure  their  distances,  and  go  home  in  the  warm  weather,  and 
work  out  their  traverses  in  the  shade,  as  it  might  be." 
K  "This  seems  likely,  Jack;  but  come  whence  it  may,  it  ia  welcome. 
Hand  wc  will  taste  it." 

H     Mulfurd  then  drew  the  cork  of  this  mild  and  grateful  liquor,  and 

BlieJped   his  companions  and  himself.     In  this  age  of  moral  Imtrit  dt 

U/bret,  one  scarcely  dare  say  anything  favourable  of  a  liquid  that  even 

Hl>e«n  the  name  of  wine,  or  extol  the  shape  uf  a  bottle.     It  is  truly 

Htiie  era  of  exaggeration.     Nothing  is  treated  in  the  old  fashioned, 

^  natural,  common  sense  way.     Virtue  is  no  longer  virtue,  unless  it  get 

upon  stilts  ;  and  as  for  sin's  being  confined  to  "  transgression  against 

the  law  uf  God,"  audacious  would  be  the  wretch  who  should  presume 

to  limit  the  sway  of  the  societies  by  any  dogma  so  narrow  I     A  man 

may  be  as  abstemious  as  an  anchorite,  and  get  no  credit  for  it,  unless 

"  he  sign  the  pledge  ;"  or,  signing  the  pledge,  he  may  get  fuddled  in 

corners,  and  be  ciicd  as  a  miracle  of  sobriety.     The  test  of  morals  is 

no  longer  in  the  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,   but  in  their  use  ; 

prayers  are  deserting  the  closet  for  the  corners  of  streets,  and  charity 

){oot  the  giving  of  alms)  has  got  to  be  «o  earnest  in  the  demonstration 
of  its  nature,  as  to  be  pretty  certain  to  "begin  at  home,"  and  to  end 
where  it  begins.  Even  the  art  of  mendacity  has  been  aroused  by  the 
great  progress  which  is  making  by  all  around  it,  and  many  manifest 
the  strength  of  their  ambition  by  telling  ten  lies  where  their  fathers 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  telling  only  one.  This  art  has  made 
aa  extraordinary  progress  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cenlury,  aspir- 
ing to  an  ascendancy  that  was  formerly  conceded  only  to  truth,  until 
he  who  gains  his  daily  bread  by  it  has  some  such  contempt  for  the 
sneaking  wretch  who  docs  business  on  the  small  scale,  as  the  slayer 
of  his  thousands  on  the  field  is  known  to  entertain  for  hira  who  kills 
only  a  single  man  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 

At  the  risk  of  damaging  the  reputations  of  our  hero  and  heroine, 
we  shall  frankly  aver  the  (act  that  both  Harry  and  Ilose  partook  of 
tb«  r»'»  i/c  Burdeaujc,  a  very  respectable  bottle  of  Medoc,  by  the  way, 
which  had  been  forgotten  by  Uncle  Sam's  people  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  winter,  agreeably  to  Jack  Tier's  conjecture.      One  glass 
uifficed  tor  Itose,  and,  contrary  as  it  may  be  to  all  modern  theory,  she 
*as  somewhat  the  better  for  it;  while  the  mate  and  Jack  Tier  quite 
lulf  emptied  the  bottle,  being  none  the  worse.     There  they  sat,  en- 
joying the  security  and  abundance  which  had  succeeded  to  their  late 
danger,  happy  in  that  security,  happy  in  themselves,  and  happy  in 
the  prospects  of  a  bright  future.     It  was  just  as  practicable  for  them 
to  remain  ot  the  Dry  Tortugas  as  it  was  for  the  family  which  ordina- 
fily  dwelt  ot  the  light.     The  [ilace  was  amply  supplied  with  every- 
thing that  would  be  necessary  for  their  wants  for  months  to  come,  and 
lUrry  caused  his  betrothed  to  blush,  as  he  whispered  to  her,  should 
'V  chaplain  arrive,  he  should  delight  in  passing  the  honeymoon  where 
'It)'  then  were." 

"1  could  tend  the  light,"  he  added,  smiling,  "which  «ouhl  he  not 
only  an  occupation,  but  a  useful  occupation  ;  you  could  read  all  those 
IwU  from  beginning  to  end,  and  Jack  could  keep  us  supplied  with 
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fish.     By  the  way,  master  steward,  are  you  in  the  humour  for  motion 
80  soon  after  your  hearty  meal  ?"  ^ 

"  Anything  to  be  useful,"  answered  Jack,  cheerfully,  ^ 

"Then  do  nic  the  favour  to  go  up  into  the  lantern  of  the  light- 
house, and  take  a  look  for  the  sloop-of-war.     If  she  's  in  sight  at  all, 
you  'II  find  her  off  here  to  the  northward ;  and  while  you  are  aloft  jonM 
may  as  well  make  a  sweep  of  the  whole  horizon.     There  hangs  thflV 
light-house  keeper's  glass,  which  may  help  your  eyes,  by  stepping 
into  the  gallery  outside  of  the  lantern." 

Jack  willingly  complied,  taking  the  glass  and  proceeding  forthwith 
to  the  other  building.  Mulford  had  two  objects  in  view  in  giving  this^ 
commission  to  the  steward.  He  really  wished  to  ascertain  what  vaJM 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  Poughkecpsie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
islets,  and  felt  just  that  indisposition  to  move  himself  that  is  apt  to 
come  over  one  who  has  recently  made  a  very  bountiful  meal,  while  he 
also  desired  to  have  another  private  conversation  with  Rose. 

A  good  portion  of  the  time  that  Jack  was  gone,  and  he  staid  quite 
an  hour  in  the  lantern,  our  lovers  conversed  as  lovers  are  much  in- 
clined to  converse,  that  is  to  say,  of  themselves,  their  feelings,  and i 
their  prospects.     Mulford  told  Hose  of  his  hopes  and  fears  while  h»| 
visited  at  the  house  of  her  aunt  previously  to  sailing,  and  the  maanerl 
in  which  his  suspicions  had  been  first  awakened  in  reference  to  ihcj 
intentions  of  Spike — intentions,  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  asl 
admiration  of  his  old  commander's  nicce,and  possibly  in  connection  alto' 
with  the  little  fortune  she  was  known  to  possess,  but  not  in  reference 
to  the  bold  project  to  which  he  had,  in  fact,  resorted.     No  distrust  of 
the  scheme  6nally  put  in  practice  had  ever  crossed   the  mind  of  the 
young  mate  until  he  received  the  unex|)ccted  order,  mentioned  in  our 
opening  chapter,  to  prepare  the  brig  for  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Budd 
and  her  party.     Harry  confessed  his  jealousy  of  one  youth  whom  he 
dreaded  far  more  even  than  he  had  ever  dreaded  Spike,  and  who«r 
apparent  favour  with  Ilosc,  and  actual  favour  with  her  aunt,  hadgiTcn 
him  many  a  sleepless  night. 

They  next  conversed  of  the  future,  which  to  them  seemed  fuU«f 
flowers.  Various  were  the  projects  started,  discussed,  and  dismiM«l> 
between  them,  the  last  almost  as  soon  as  proposed.  On  one  thing 
they  were  of  a  mind  as  soon  as  proposed.  Harry  was  to  have  a  tkip 
as  quick  as  one  could  be  purchased  by  Hose's  means,  and  the  pn>- 
mised  bride  laughingly  consented  to  make  one  voyage  to  Europe ■W 
with  her  husband. 

"  I  wonder,  dear  Rose,  my  poverty  has  never  presented  any  difi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  our  union,"  said  Harry,  sensibly  touched  witi' 
the  free  way  his  betrothed  disposed  of  her  own  money  in  his  hclislf: 
"but  neither  you  nor  Mrs.  Budd  has  ever  seemed  to  think  of  theilif' 
ference  there  is  between  us  in  this  respect." . 

"  What  is  the  trifle  I  possess,  Harry,  set  in  the  balance  against  Jft*' 
worth  ?  My  aunt,  as  you  say,  has  thought  I  might  even  be  the  gti** 
cr  by  the  exchange." 

"  1  am  sure  I  feel  a  thousand  times  indebted  to  Mrs.  Budd — " 

"  AunI  Budd.  You  must  learn  to  say  '  w y  Aunt  Budd,'  Mr.  Mul- 
ford, if  you  mean  to  live  in  peace  with  her  unworthy  niece." 

"  Aunt  Budd,  then,"  returned  Harry,  laughing,  for  the  laugh  ctB* 
easily  that  evening;  "  Aunt  Budd,  if  you  wish  it.  Rose.     I  can  b*'*  , 
Ho  objection  to  call  any  relative  of  yours,  uncle  or  aunt.' 
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"  I  think  we  are  intimate  enough,  now^  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,  Harry,  touching  m}-  aunt,"  continued  Rose,  looiting  stealthily 
oTer  her  shoulder,  as  if  apprehensive  of  being  overheard.  "  You 
know  how  fond  she  is  uf  speaking  of  the  sea,  and  of  indulging  in  nau- 
tical phrases  ?  " 

Any  one  must  have  observed  that.  Rose,"  answered  the  young 
man,  gazing  up  at  the  wall,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  look  the 
beautiful  creature  before  him  in  the  eyes — "Mrs.  Budd  has  very 
strong  tastes  that  way." 

"Now  tell  me,  Harry— that  is,  answer  me  frankly — I  mean — slie  is 
not  aIieoi/»  right,  is  she?" 

"  Why,  no ;  not  absolutely  so — that  is,  not  absolutely  always  so — 
few  persons  are  alHrayf  right,  you  know." 

Rose  remained  silent  and  embarrassed  for  a  moment;  ailer  which 
she  pursued  the  discourse. 

"  But  aunty  does  not  know  as  much  of  the  sea  and  of  ships  as  she 
thinks  she  does?" 

"Perhaps  not.  We  all  overrate  our  own  acquirements.  I  dare 
say  that  even  I  am  not  so  good  a  seaman  as  I  fancy  myself  to  be." 

"Even  Spike  admits  you  are  what  he  calls  '  a  prime  seaman.'  But 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  woman  to  get  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
all  the  strange,  and  sometimes  uncouth,  terms  that  you  sailors  use." 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  for  that  reason  I  would  rather  you  should 
never  attempt  it,  Rose.  We  rough  sons  of  the  ocean  would  prefer  to 
hear  our  wives  make  divers  pretty  blunders,  rather  than  to  be  swag- 
gering about  like  so  many  '  old  salts.' " 

"  Mr.  Mulford  I     Does  Aunt  Budd  swagger  like  an  old  salt  ?" 
"  Dearest  Rose,  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  aunt,  but  of  t^ou.     Of 
jou,  as  you  are,  feminine,  spirited,  lovely  in  form  and  character,  and 
of  you  a  graduate  of  the  ocean,  and  full  of  its  language  and  ideas." 

It  was  probable  that  Rose  was  not  displeased  at  this  allusion  to  her- 
self, for  a  smile  struggled  around  her  pretty  mouth,  and  she  did  not 
look  at  all  angry.  After  another  short  pause,  she  resumed  the  dis- 
course. 

"My  aunt  did  not  very  clearly  comprehend  those  explanations  of 
yours  about  the  time  of  day,  and  the  longitude,"  she  said,  "  nor  am  I 
quite  certain  that  I  did  myself." 

*•  You  understood  them  far  better  than  Mrs.  Budd,  Rose.  Women 
vr  so  little  accustomed  to  t/iinA-  on  such  subjects  at  all,  that  it  is  not 
tutprjsing  they  sometimes  get  confused.  1  do  wish,  however,  that 
jour  aunt  could  be  pcrsuadetl  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  presence  of 
Urangers,  on  the  subject  of  terms  she  does  not  understand." 

"  I  feared  it  might  be  so,  Harry,"  answered  Rose,  in  a  low  voice, 
It  if  unwilling  even  he  should  know  the  full  extent  of  her  thoughts 
» this  subject;  "but  my  aunt's  heart  is  most  excellent,  though  she 
nay  make  mistakes  occasionally.  I  owe  her  a  great  deal,  if  not  ab- 
wlutely  my  education,  certainly  my  health  and  comfort,  and  more 
pmdent.  womanly  advice  than  you  may  suppose,  perhaps,  since  I  have 
Wi  K'hool.  How  she  became  the  dupe  of  Spike,  indeed,  is  to  me  un- 
»ecouiitabIe  ;  for  she  is,  in  general,  both  acute  and  skilful." 

"  -Spike  is  a  man  of  more  art  than  he  appears  to  be  to  superficial 
oUcrvers.  On  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  1  mistook  him  for  a 
fink,  fearless,  but  well-meaning  sailor,  who  loved  hazardous  voyages 
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and  desperate  speculation — a  sort  of  innocent  gambler ;  but  I  hare 
learned  to  know  better.  His  means  are  pretty  much  reduced  to  liis 
brig,  and  she  is  getting  old,  and  can  do  but  little  more  service.  His 
projects  are  plain  enough  now.  By  getting  you  into  bis  power,  he 
hoped  to  compel  a  marriage,  in  which  case  both  your  fortune  and  your 
aunt's  would  contribute  to  repair  his." 

"  He  might  have  killed  me,  but  1  never  would  have  marrietl  him," 
rejoined  Hose,  firmly.  "  Is  not  that  Jack  coming  down  the  steps  of 
the  light-house?  " 

"  It  is.  I  find  that  tellow's  attachment  to  Spike  very  extrsordinary, 
Rose.     Can  you,  in  any  manner,  account  for  it  ?  " 

Rose  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  reply.  Her  lips  parted,  m  if 
about  to  speak,  and  closed  again,  as,  glancing  her  eyes  toward  (he 
open  door,  she  seemed  to  expect  the  appearance  of  the  steward'n 
little,  rotund  form  on  its  threshold,  which  held  her  tongue-tied.  A 
brief  interval  elapsed,  however,  ere  Jack  actually  arrived,  and  Ra«e, 
perceiving  that  Harry  was  curiously  expecting  her  answer,  said  hur- 
riedly— "  it  may  be  hatred,  not  attachment." 

The  next  instant  Jack  Tier  entered  the  room.  He  had  been  gone 
rather  more  than  an  a  hour,  not  returning  until  just  as  the  sua  wbs 
about  to  set  in  a  flame  of  fire. 

"Well,  Jack,  what  news  from  the  Poughkeepsie  ?  "  demanded  the 
mate.  "  You  have  been  gone  long  enough  to  make  sure  of  your 
errand.     We  are  not  to  see  the  man-of-war's  man  to-night." 

"  Whatever  you  see  my  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  close  and  to  be  on 
your  guard,"  answered  Jack,  evasively. 

"  I  have  little  to  fear  of  any  of  Uncle  Sam's  craft.  A  plain  storj 
and  an  honest  heart,  will  make  all  clear  to  a  well-disposed  listener. 
We  have  not  been  accomplices  in  Spike's  treasons,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  answer  for  them.'' 

"  Take  my  advice,  maty,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  hail  every  tcmcI 
you  see.  Uncle  Sam's  fellows  may  not  always  be  at  hand  to  help^ou. 
Do  you  not  know  that  this  island  will  be  tabooed  to  seamen  fur  iOiM 
time  to  come  ?  " 

"  Why  so.  Jack  ?  The  islet  has  done  no  harm,  though  olhert  mj 
have  performed  wicked  deeds  near  it." 

"  Two  of  the  drowned  men  lie  within  a  hundred  yards  of  thii  spot, 
and  sailors  never  go  near  new-made  graves,  if  they  can  find  any  olbef 
place  to  resort  to." 

"  You  deal  in  enigmas.  Jack ;  and  did  I  not  know  that  you  ar<  tOJ 
tcmpertite,  I  might  suspect  that  the  time  you  have  been  gone  kt> 
been  passed  in  the  company  of  a  bottle  of  brandy." 

*'  That  will  explain  my  meaning,"  said  Jack,  laconically,  pointiDg 
H  he  spoke  seemingly  at  some  object  that  was  to  be  seen  without 

The  door  of  the  house  was  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  air.  l* 
faced  the  haven  of  the  islets,  and  just  as  the  mate's  eyes  were  tunK<l 
to  it,  the  end  of  a  flying-jib  boom,  with  the  sail  down,  and  fluttcrini! 
beneath  it,  was  coming  into  view.  "  The  Poughkeepsie  !  "  cxclai»t<' 
Mulford,  in  delight,  seeing  all  his  hopes  realiEed,  while  Rose  blushed 
to  the  eyes.  A  pause  succeeded,  during  which  Mulford  drew  »i'^' 
keeping  his  betrothed  in  the  background,  and  as  much  out  of  sight  •* 
possible.  The  vessel  was  shooting  swiftly  into  view,  and  presently"" 
there  could  see  it  was  the  Swash. 
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THE  SACK  OF  ROME,  RfAY,  ir)27. 
PROM  AN  ORIGINAL  SPANISH  LETTER  OF  THE  TIME. 

TBANSI/ATBD    BY    SIR    AI.EXANDRR    DUFF    OOBOON. 

FnAOMKNT  of  a  letter  touching  the  assault  and  sack  of  Rome  in 
May  1  J'27,  the  imperialist  army  being  ctiinmanded  by  the  constable, 
Chsriea  de  Bourbon,  who,  from  pique  against  Francis  I.,  the  king  of 
Prance,  followed  the  party  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  was  killed 
during  tiie  assault  by  a  shot  from  an  arquebuss  on  the  6th  of  Mav, 
1527-* 


IfosT  ILLUSTRIOUS  Sir, — On  the  1st  of  Jlay,  1527,  I  wrote  to  you 
fally,  and  forwarded  certain  papers  touching  the  house  which  was 
bought  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  together  with  other  papers  and  old 
documents  connected  therewith.  I  did  likewise  inform  you  of  the 
death  of  Doctor  Juan  Fernandez, — who,  I  trust,  is  in  heaven.^and 
of  other  matters,  which  you  will  see  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  copies 
of  sundry  letters  herewith  enclosed.  For  which  reason,  in  this  letter 
I  will  summarily,  and  in  few  words,  narrate  what  hath  occurred  since 
I  last  wrote ;  seeing  that  you  will  learn  from  the  bearer  of  these  de- 
•patohes  all  particuLirs.  But  such  great  events  have  occurred,  that  no 
time,  no  wisdom,  no  judgment,  would  be  sufficient  to  detail  them. 

Last  Saturday  month  (the  4th  of  May,  l.'>27)  parties  from  the  impe- 
rialist army  began  to  shew  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
after  having  made  a  feint  of  marching  upon  Florence.  That  same 
day  several  horsemen  sallied  forth  from  Rome  to  skirmish  with  them, 
and  brought  in  some  eight  or  ten  str.igglers  of  the  imperialist  light 
horse;  the  which  did  cause  much  rejoicing  in  Rome. 

The  army,  sir,  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  that,  on  Monday  the 
6Ul  of  May, — leaving  behind  them  the  heavy  artillery  wherewith  to 
battar  the   walls, — a  party  of  Spaniards  cirried   by  escalade  the 
Kroognt  point  of  Rome,  that  part  lying  between  the  Belvedere  and 
tbc  gate  of  San  Pancratio  ;  and,  I  may  almost  say,  that  in  one  mo- 
ment they  carried  the  Borgo.  The  Spaniards  fired  at  the  Pope  during 
hi*  flight  from  the  Vatican  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and,  had  they 
been  quicker, — by  the  time  one  might  say  three  credos  or  so, — they 
woold  have  caught  his  holiness  in  the  Vatican.     In  the  space  of  one 
hour  they  killed  so  many  people  in  the  Borgo,  that  none  but  those 
*lio  could  manage  to  find  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  escaped 
with  their  lives.     I  heard  say  that  the  loss  on  the  side  of  his  holiness 
i*  tbove  six  thousand, — nay,   some  go  so  far  as  to  say  even  eight 
ihooiand  men, — while  the  imperialists  have  not  lost  above  a  hundred 
ttea,  and  these  were  chiefly  killed  by  the  artillery.     It  was  like  a 
wiracJe;  but  the  cruelties  which  the  imperialists  have  since  commit- 
ted detract  somewhat  from  the  idea  that  thi.*  miracle  was  performed 
from  any  merit  of  theirs.     But,  as  these  matters  are  Ood's  secrets, 
Uil  the  sins  of  this  people  have  been  exceeding  great,  God  alone 
W«rth  the  cause  wliy  such  persecution  hath  befallen  them.     We 

:r>cie<]  from    lurniv  orijfiniJ   letters  directed  to  the  Chancellor  Oatinara, 
-xut  lu  the  archives  of  Simanca*.      "  Documental  ineditoi  para  la  Uiatoria 
<«l<|aiu,'*7  vols.  Madrid.  1843—1846. 
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have,  likewise,  had  our  share  thereof,  sinre  no  respect  was  shewn  to 
any  one,  whatever  was  his  nation  or  condition,  his  quality  or  estate. 

This  same  Monday,  sir,  and  before  the  assault,  AIon^ieur  de  Bour- 
bon, seeing  the  small  account  which  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  people 
took  of  his  coming,  did  send  a  trumpeter  to  invite  the  Romans  Id 
send  some  person  or  persons  with  whom  he  might  treat  concerning 
the  delivery  of  the  town  into  his  hands,  so  as  to  save  Rome  from  be- 
ing sacked :  and  Senor  Renzo  de  Cheri  Ursino,  who  had  been  made 
the  captain-general  of  the  Pope's  army,  dismissed  the  trumpeter  with 
rough  words.  This  did  anger  Bourbon,  and  add  more  fury  to  his 
assault.  In  order  to  animate  his  own  people,  Bourbon  placed  himself 
in  the  front  rank,  and  was  killed  in  one  of  the  first  discharge*  bj  t 
shot  from  an  arquebiiss.  Tliis  death  of  Bourbon  was  the  cause  of 
three  parts  of  the  mischiefs  and  cruellies  which  did  not  aflerwank 
ensue,  seeing  that,  even  had  Rome  been  sacked,  the  pillaging  would 
have  lasted  one  day  instead  of  nine  or  ten,  as  it  did  .ictually  1a»t; 
during  which  time  the  imperialists  were  unceasingly  plundering  and 
killing ;  or  torturing  people  to  make  them  discover  where  their 
money  and  goods  were  concealed. 

Sir,  after  the  Borgo  had  been  carried  by  assault,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple there  killed,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  other  captains,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  sr.ckingofRome,  did  send  another  trumpeter, 
with  an  officer,  to  require  of  the  Romans  to  treat  with  them.  They 
demanded  money  to  pay  the  imperialists,  and  to  have  the  best  qaartm 
for  their  troops.  Again  Seiior  Renzo  de  Cheri  Ursino,  the  captaiv- 
general,  did  reply  discourteously,  and  warned  them  that  if  they  came 
again  he  would  infallibly  hang  them  up  by  tlie  neck.  And  ahbou|rh 
the  Roman  people,  seeing  and  knowing  the  certain  perdition  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  wished  to  send  their  delegates  to  Jlonsieur  de 
Bourbon,  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  captain-general  would  evergire 
way.  The  imperialists,  therefore,  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  got 
by  good  words,  entered  Rome  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sack  lasted 
nine  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  greatest  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted, the  which  are  so  numerous,  sir,  that  neither  ink  nor  paper 
Would  be  sufficient  to  indite,  nor  any  man's  memory  capable  tort- 
tain  them.  We  who  escaped  with  our  lives,  whether  Spaniards. 
Germans,  or  Italians,  do  consider  ourselves  most  fortunate.  If  anv 
house  has  escapetl  well  in  all  Rome,  it  is  that  one  which  is  occupied 
by  me  and  by  the  secretary  Perez ;  for  I  wrote  to  you  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Scsa  left  Rome  I  took  in  the  secretary  Perez.  We  paid  a 
ransom  of  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  ducats  ;  and,  for  escaping 
with  our  livrs,  for  not  having  been  put  to  the  torture,  like  so  many 
Others,  and  for  not  having  been  despitcfully  entreated,  we  have  given 
and  do  give  infinite  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  we  do  think  ourselvo 
exceeding  fortunate  to  have  escaped  by  paying  such  a  ransom  ;  in 
•which  payment  we  were  much  assisted  by  several  persons  who  took 
refuge  in  our  house.  In  addition  to  my  other  necessities,  sir,  this  ad- 
versity  hath  befallen  me,  for  to  a  certainty  my  share  will  amount  to 
■bout  six  hundred  ducnts,  and  we  are  seeking  everywhere  for  money. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  this  debt,  in  addition 
Xo  others.  But  withal  I  render  unto  God  my  unfeigned  thanks,  in 
tliat  he  hath  spared  my  life :  for,  during  nine  or  ten  days,  not  n  ino- 
incnt  passed  in  which  I  and  the  others  did  not  expect  instant 
death. 
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Sir,  the  cardinals  who  were  in  Rome,  after  having  ransomed  their 
houses  aiul  their  persons  once,  had  their  houses  and  their  property 
plundered;  their  persons  were  seized,  and  they  were  dragged  on  foot 
by  the  soldiery  as  vile  malefactors  through  the  streets,  without  so 
much  as  a  servant  to  accompany,  or  a  horse  to  carry  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  anything  which  could  cause  greater  grief.  I  do 
aver  to  you,  sir,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  died  thus  to  have  seen 
that  blessed  gentleman,  the  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  between  eight  or  ten 
lanzquenets,  a  prisoner — on  foot — naked — without  even  a  girdle. — 
having  only  a  snort  cloak  to  cover  his  nakedness.  These  men  had 
pillaged  his  house,  and  ransacked  the  houses  of  the  other  cardinals, 
and  had  not  left  them  even  the  value  of  a  ducat  wherewith  to  sup- 
ply their  wants.  And,  seeing  that  much  people,  with  their  linen, 
their  jewels,  and  their  money,  had  taken  shelter  in  these  houses,  the 
cardinals  did  run  much  risk  and  peril :  and  thus,  sir,  the  soldiers 
must  have  got  an  enormous  booty  by  the  sack  of  Rome,  because,  be- 
sides plundering  all  the  linen,  the  jewels,  and  the  gold,  they  fixed  a 
price  on  every  one's  head,  as  ransom  money.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,— all  had  to  pay  ;  many  were  tortured,  nay,  many  were  killed, 
with  unheard  of  cruelties. 

The  ambassador  of  Portugal,  sir,  was  in  one  of  the  strongest  houses 
in  all  Rome,  and,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  posi- 
tion, much  people,  with  their  linen,  their  money,  and  their  jewels, 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  house,  and  the  ransom  of  these  people  was 
estimated  at  one  million  of  gold.  But  the  house  was,  nevertheless, 
pillaged,  and  all  the  people  made  prisoners,  so  that  the  ambassador 
had  not  even  a  shirt  or  a  cloak  left  him,  but  went  about  in  his  draw- 
ers, and  in  a  doublet ;  nor  had  he,  or  any  else  in  his  house,  any  one 
thing  left  to  them  in  this  world.  They  made  no  difference  between 
Spaniards  or  imperialists ; — no  respect  was  paid  to  any  one.  Rome 
will  not  be  what  it  was  before  for  fifty  years  to  come.  The  screams 
of  the  women  and  children,  sir,  in  the  streets,  were  sufficient  to  break 
a  man's  heart.  In  many  parts  there  were  so  many  dead  bodies  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  walk  ;  and,  as  they  lay  many  days  un- 
buried,  these  bodies,  together  with  the  carcases  of  the  dead  horses, 
did  cause  such  a  pestilent  smell,  that  for  certain  the  plague  will 
much  increase,  imless,  indeed,  God  bringeth  some  reme<ly. 

There  hath  not  remained,  sir,  one  church,  one  convent,  one  nun- 
nery, which  hath  not  been  pillaged:  many  of  the  clergy,  many  friars 
and  nuns,  have  been  put  to  the  torture,  to  force  them  to  discover  the 
money  and  the  linen  which  peradventure  might  have  been  concealed 
in  their  houses.  The  nuns  did  scream  frightfully  while  the  rude 
soldiery  were  dragging  them  through  the  streets,  and  ill-treating 
them  ; — it  was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ! 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  utterly  plundered,  the  gold  and  silver 
containing  the  sacred  relics  taken  away  ;  the  relics  scattered  about 
the  floor,  so  that  nothing  can  be  distinguished.  In  this  same  church 
of  St.  Peter  many  dead  bodies  do  lie  about  within  the  very  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter.  Close  to  tlie  very  altar  there  are  p<K)ls  of 
blood ;  nay,  even  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  are  to  be  seen  there. 
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BT   H.  HOLL. 

Mr.  NioBOLAa  Wbitino  strode  down  the  street,  to  the  miidi 
hazard  uf  the  passers'  toes !  Stamping  his  way  through  dirt  and 
splash,  he  reached  his  own  door,  and  at  one  stride  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  steps. 

Since  the  days  of  knockers,  never  was  heard  such  a  knock  !  The 
noise  rang  through  the  house,  and  echoed  along  the  streets.  Passen- 
gers halted  on  their  way,  and  heads  were  thrust  out  from  the  second 
floor  windows,  while  their  owners  wondered,  as  well  they  might,  that 
any  one  knocker  could  make  such  a  sound. 

The  servant-maid  tumbled  up  stairs  in  her  haste  to  open  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  was  thrust  against  the  wall,  as  Mr.  Nicholas 
Whiting  bounced  into  the  passage,  ana  stamped  his  way  up  stairs,  lear> 
ing  the  inijire8»ion  uf  his  muddy  feet  neatly  printed  on  the  drugget. 
Betty  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  "  master  was  mad,'  and 
went  muttering  down  again  into  the  kitchen,  where  we  shall  leave 
Iter. 

Nicholas  threw  open  the  drawing-room  dixir,— himself  into  a  chair, 
— his  hat  on  the  floor, — and  patted  a  most  interesting  "  devil's  tattoo* 
with  his  feel  upon  the  carpet.  Now,  no  man  in  u  passion  can  sit  still 
in  a  cliair,  neither  did  Nicliolas  Whiting ;  for,  starting  up,  he  waUcnl 
heavily  u[)  and  down  a  particular  portion  of  the  floor,  pushed  the  chain 
out  of  the  way,  and  throwing  his  arms  and  legs  al)out,  as  he  soliloqaiiid 
intemallV)  looked  as  furious  as  a  North  American  Indian,  or  woain 
when  bufked  of  her  whim,  or  any  other  savage  simile  our  readen  oitj 
fancy. 

He  lind  not  taken  many  turns  across  the  floor  before  the  knocks 
was  once  more  agitated, — though  this  time  giving  a  Christian  knock, 
—and  before  Nicholas  had  fairly  reached  the  other  end  of  the  flotr, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  head  of  Alexander  Foxtail,  that  respeettbit 
attorney,  was  thrust  into  the  room.  Hud  Whiting  seen  a  viper,  in- 
stead of  a  harmless  lawyer,  he  could  n't  have  jumped  back  with  greiUr 
iintipnthy.  Why  he  should  have  entertained  so  much  dislike  to  a  law- 
yer we  can't  conceive,  for  there  is  no  actual  reason  why  all  attorney* 
should  be  rogues. 

Alexander  Foxtail  was  a  lawyer  of  good  practice,  and,  «re  bdi««b 
tender  ctiariictcr.  Ilia  talents  were  unquestionable.  From  his  chili- 
hood  upward  he  had  been  trained  in  the  mysteries  of  his  present  callin| 
by  his  industrious  sire,  who  beijueathed  to  him  not  only  his  fortune  h«t 
his  reputation,  which,  to  u  lawyer,  is  not  an  every-day  acquisition. 
Yes,  Foxtail  was  a  lawyer  by  nature 'as  well  as  practice,  for  his  was  » 
nature  that  could  twist  and  turn,  "  and  turn  again,"  and  yet  alwtyt 
appear  to  go  straight  forward.  Quibbles  were  to  him  as  natural  as  W 
meals.  He  saw  his  way  tlirnugh  the  dark  side  of  a  question  as  easily 
as  a  cat,  and  where  no  one  else  discerned  a  shadow  of  chance  or  rij^t, 
his  in};eniiity  discovered  abundance.  His  nose  was  small,  shur'  "' 
slightly  twisted.  One  eye,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  other,  never 
the  same  wuy  with  it,  though  both  were  black,  and  had  a  cunning  mi. 
His  gait  was  shuflling, — a  way  peculiar  to  lawyers, — while  his  lip 
abut  close  into  his  mouth  like  a  trap, — for  he  had  lost  his  front  MBr 
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-and  caused  a  sort  of  mumbling  in  his  speech  ;   his  person  was  tall 


span- 


his  face  huHow. 


ols 


Mr.  Ni- 


Alexander  Foxtail,  attorney-at-law, 
cholas  Whiting. 

His  speech  followed  his  head,  and  saluted  his  client, — Whiting  stood 
in  that  unhappy  predicament, — by  saying,  "  Never  mind — never  mind 
— we  "11  move  for  a  new  trial. " 

"A  n-n-new  t-t-trial,  indeed  !  "  Nicholas  .stuttered  awfully. 

"  Unquestionably, — undcmbtedly  ;"  nnd  Foxtail  rubbed  hi.s  hands, 
a  habit  he  had.  "  We  '11  trounce  them  this  time,  sir ;  take  my  word 
for  it." 

We  hope  Whiting  appreciated  so  liberal  an  offer.  Alexander  con- 
tinned, — 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes, — we  '11  teach  them  what  law  is." 

Nicholas  dived  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looked  his  know- 
ledge. 

"  Tlie  witnesses  were  all  perjured,  Mr.  Whiting,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  them  ;  and  the  jury — " 

"  Gave  it  a-a-ogainst  us ! "  roared  Nicholas,  stamping  a  clond  of 
dust  out  uf  the  carpet. 

"  They  did,  sir  ;  they  did  ;  but  never  mind  that,  they  wont  the  next 
time.  Ob  no— no — no!  "  and  Foxtail  rubbed  his  hands  so  violently, 
that  had  they  been  wood  they  must  have  ignited. 

''  The  next  t-t-time,  indeed !  Do  you  think  I  'm  a  f-f-fool  ?"  and 
Whiting  looked  as  though  he  hud  uttered  a  moral  impu»sibilit.y. 

"  I  never  thought  about  it,  my  dear  sir,"  continuL-d  the  man  of  law. 
"  But  a  new  trial  will  set  all  right  again.  It 's  all  owing  to  that  vil- 
lain Traps ;  for  Traps, — though  I  always  speak  respectfully  of  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  people  seldom 
do, — Traps  is  always  an  exception,  and  hud  your  opponent.  Grubber, 
not  engaged  Traps — " 

Here  the  lawyer  nodded  his  head  most  meaningly,  and  winked  his 
eye, — the  straigot  one, — with  an  encouraging  wink  at  Nicholas  Whit- 
ing, who,  instead  of  being  appeased  by  these  signs  of  satisfaction,  kept 
fuming  about  the  room,  stuttering  half  sentences,  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  keep  pace  with  the  smooth-tongued  Foxtail,  who,  with  persuasive 
elcKjuence,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  weak  intellects  of  his 
client,  that  "  moving  for  a  new  trial  was  much  better  than  gaining 
the  first ;"  for,  as  he  said, — and  being  a  lawyer  he  ought  to  have 
known, — "  that,  as  the  other  party  had  gained  the  first  trial,  of  course 
they  should  win  the  second  !  " 

All  this,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  had  no  effect  upon  the  obstinate- 
minded  Whiting,  who  vowed  with  an  oath,  "  That  he  had  had  enoujih 
of  law  to  last  him  his  life,  and  rather  than  be  involved  in  it  again,  he 

would,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  see  all  the  lawyers  burning  in ." 

He  stuttered  so  much  at  the  last  word  as  to  render  it  wbully  unintel- 
ligible. We  leave  our  readers  to  guess  at  the  context ;  but  surely, 
surely,  Mr.  Nicholas  Whiting  was  in  fault  to  wish  so  many  rt-spcct- 
able  men  in  so  disagreeable  a  place ;  but,  unfortunately,  Wliiting  was 
a  man  of  strong  temper,  and  when  in  n  temper,  of  as  strong  language. 
This  was  a  weakness  Foxtail  never  indulged  in,  who,  being  an  attor- 
ney, made  it  a  professional  rule  never  to  get  in  a  passion  ;  "  For  \y.iH- 
sion,"  as  he  wisely  said,  "  like  wine,  tempts  a  man  to  speuk  the  truth." 
Truth  !  a  hiwyer's  worst  enemies  never  accuse  him  of  Vbie  vittaVTwiu. 
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Now  Nicholas  Whiting  had  two  especial  diglike* — a  lawyer  and  ». 
neck  of  uuiltoii.  The  first  he  .shunned  fnim  principle,  with  an  aversion 
deep-rooted  as  an  oak !  As  for  neck  of  mutton,  the  very  sight  of  one 
turned  his  stomach  sick  !  Sliakspetire  has  it,  that  "  A  man  1otc»  the 
meat  in  his  youth,  he  cannot  abide  in  his  age;"  but  from  his  child- 
hood upward.  Whiting  had  loathed  the  very  sight  and  smell !  aad 
though  hunger  drives  a  man  to  most  unsavoury  dishes,  Nicholas  had 
thought,  and  still  thought,  he  might  be  brought  to  dine  on  leather,  bat  fl 
never  on  neck  of  mutton.  1 

A  lawyer  he  held  in  like  distaste,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  had  n't 
sweetened  upon  acquaintance;  for,  driven  into  a  law-*uit,  Whiting 
had  applied  to  one  with  reluctance,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  cur»ed  ■ 
the  hour  he  first  listened  to  the  advice  of  Alexander  Foxtail,  who  had  ■ 
assured  him,  and  on  the  virtue  of  his  reputation, — Nicholas  little 
knew  the  worth  of  such  a  recommendation, — "That  his  opponent,  5tr. 
Grubber,  had  n't  a  leg  to  stand  upon  ;"  when,  at  the  same  time,  that 
respectable  gentleman  stood  upon  as  fine  a  pair  of  calves  as  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  Jleux's  drayman  I  Nicholas  had  been  persuaded, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  apply  to  Alexander  Foxtail,  who, 
knowing  that  at  all  events  he  must  be  the  gainer,  persuaded  Whiting 
into  the  like  conviction. 

The  action  was  brought,  and  Nicholas  was  made  fully  sensible,  u 
thousands  have  been  before  him,  of  the  happy  uncertainty  of  law:  for 
the  jury,  after  an  energetic  appeal  from  the  disreputable  Trapa,  g»w 
it  against  him.  A  loud  oath  "  frighted  the  judge  from  his  proprietr. 
and  elbowing  his  way  out  of  court,  Nicholas  Whiting  stamped  his  w^j 
to  his  own  home,  whither  ho  was  speedily  followed  by  his  legal  s<i- 
viser,  the  indefatigable  Foxtail,  who,  finding  all  his  other  argumenW 
unacceptable,  kindly  asked  his  unlucky  client  to  come  and  bare  aooiv 
dinner  with  him. 

"D-d-dinuer,  indeed!"  stuttered  Whiting,  who  looked  u  if  In' 
never  inti-nded  to  eat  again. 

"  You  must  take  things  just  as  they  are,"  rejoined  Foxtail.  "Mn. 
F.  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  I  promise  you  as  tine  a  bottle  of 
port  as  any  in  London." 

Whiting's  eyes  brightened  at  the  intelligence ;  for  much  as  be  dit- 
liked  the  law,  as  much  did  he  like  port,  and  after  some  little  enlftatj 
upon  his  legal  adviser's  part,  and  a  secret  wish  on  Whiting's  to  t««e 
the  lawyer's  wine,  \\  hich  he  resolved  should  in  part  pay  for  his  murn- 
ing's  losses,  he  at  length  consented  to  go  and  take  "  pot  luck,"— »ucli 
was  Foxtail's  expression.  They  were  not  prepared  for  company,  bol 
he  hoped  Mr.  VVhiting  would  excuse  it,  and  after  dinner  they  wwW 
make  themselves  comfortable  with  a  bottle  or  so  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
ninculate  port.  "  Put  on  your  hat,  my  dear  sir,  and  come  with  at 
and  I  warrant  you  we  '11  lay  the  blue  devils." 

Thus  persuaded,  Nicholas,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  arenion, 
went,  arm-in-arm,  through  the  streets  with  his  legal  friend,  and,  af'" 
a  walk  of  some  ten  minutes,  reached  the  abode  of  the  man  of  law,  »li« 
desired  the  servant-maid  to  tell  her  mistress  that  "  he  had  brougbl  • 
gentleman  to  dine  with  them,  who  had  kindlv  consented  to  take  tbinp 
just  as  they  were,  and  eat  a  family  dinner  with  them."  This  intelligew* 
was,  we  believe,  faithfully  delivered  to  his  unliable  partner, — meaoiaf 
liis  wife,— for  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Whiting  was  gratified  by  bc»» 
ing  that  virtuous  lady  speaking  ral/ier  loud  in  the  little  bock  parlDU 
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woadering,  as  women  often  wonder,  "  WHrnt  Mr.  Foxtail  could  mean 
by  bringing  people  home  to  dinner,  ivlien  lie  knew  there  was  Iiardly 
«nougb  for  themselves.  But  it  was  always  the  way  with  him,  be  never 
thought  about  nothing !  " 

She  spoke  emphatically,  and  her  voice  came  through  the  thin  parti- 
tion which  separated  the  rooms,  with  singular  distinctness. 

Whiting  tidgetted  on  his  chair,  and  Foxtail  went  into  the  next 
room,  as  he  said,  "  to  cool  the  wine,"  and  Nicholas  was  again  sensibly 
convinced  that  that  gentleman's  wife  was  a  lady  of  no  contemptible 
elotjuence,  for  she  fastened  upon  her  husb^ind  as  he  made  his  api)ear- 
Mioe  ifl  the  back  parlour,  with,  "  What  cnn  you  be  thinking  about  to 
ask  any  oue  here  to  dine,  when  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  there  's 
bsitily  anything  for  dinner ;  and  here  am  I,  not  dressed,  nor  anything. 
I  never  knew  such  a  thoughtless  man  in  my  life ! " 

"  Aly  dear,  ftlr.  Whiting  has  promised  to  excuse  everything,"  was 
the  meek  rejoinder  of  her  affectionate  husband  ;  "  besides,"  —  here 
Foxtail,  wise  man  as  he  was,  made  sensible,  by  his  wife's  indiscretion, 
how  sound  travels,  sunk  his  voice  into  so  low  a  whisper  as  to  be  inau- 
dible to  the  otherwise  acute  organs  of  his  visitor,  who,  if  the  trutli 
mnst  be  told,  listened  most  attentively. 

After  a  little  further  murmuring  upon  the  lady's  part,  who  was 
uaiu  particular  in  saying  "  There  was  hardly  enough  for  themselves," 
Foxtail  once  more  entered  the  room  where  he  had  left  Nicholas,  whi- 
ther be  was  shortly  after  followed  by  Judy,  the  maid, — a  tall,  raw- 
boned,  Irish  wench,  with  a  most  ominous  cost  of  countenance.  After 
several  rash  attempts  to  lay  the  cloth  straight,  she  at  length  effected 
her  purpose,  and  commenced  distributing  the  knives  and  forks  to  their 
several  stations. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  Mrs.  F.  made  her  appearance,  evidently  de- 
tennined  to  make  up  for  her  otherwise  dishabille  appearance,  by  a 
Aaming   turb-an,  stationed,   like  a  guard  of  honour,  on  the  tup  of  her 
licad,   and  that  surmounted   by  a  whole  summer  of  roses.     Whiting 
his  bow  with  rather  an  ill  grace,  it  must  be  confessed.    The  lady, 
the  contrary,  endeavoured  to   look   as  amiable  as  possible,  spite  of 
her  preparatory  discourt<e  in  the  next  room,  und  twitched  the  table-cloth 
a  little  more  on  one  side,  no  doubt  with  the  ])raiseworthy  intention  of 
runvincing  Whiting  of  the  correctness  of  her  eye,  and  further  satisfied 
him  of  her   proficiency  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner  table,  by  un- 
doing what  Judy  had  done  before,  and  relaid  the  knives,  &c.  in  more 
judicious  order.    We  have  no  wish  to  draw  an  ungenerous  inference  from 
the   knowledge  thus  displayed,  although   neighbours  were  scandalous 
tnimgb  to  say  they  remembered  that  lady  when  she  was  no  lady,  but  only 
btr  prevent  buithund's  cook.     Whatever  she  might  have  been  is  no  affair 
•f  onr»  ;  we  are  content  %vith  stating  what  Mrs.  Foxtail  apjiearod  in  the 
«7«  of  Nicholas  Whitiug,  a  little  fat  woman,  with  very  red  cheeks, 
«»er  which  were  showered  a  profusion  of  light  brown   ringlets,  while 
her  round  tub  of  a  person  was  squeezed  into  a  dress  evidently  not  of 
Jwterday's    make,    but   which,    after    her    husband    had    apologized 
|wher  not   being  prepared   for  company,  she  had  consented  to  ajipear 
>»i  ttuisted  only  by  the  turbun  auxiliary.     Her  beginning  we   leave 
>"  he  !>ettled   by  tlie  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  the  Foxtails, 
e  busy  ourselves  with  the  more  curtain  origin  of  "  Neck  or 

He  bwyer  rubbed  hia  hands,  and  apjujarcd  quite  happy.    Nicholas, 
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on  tbe  contrary,  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  long-cherished  di«like, 
iind,  spite  of  himself,  felt  sundry  misgirings  as  to  the  consequences  of 
keeping  bad  company  !  Had  any  one  told  him  a  twelvemonth  l>efofe, 
that  at  the  end  of  it  he  would  accept  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  ad 
attorney,  we  fear  he  would  not,  with  Touchstone's  prudence,  hare 
halted  at  the  "  lie  circumstantial,"  but  bad  thundered  out  the  "lie 
direct"  at  the  head  of  the  so  speculating  person,  seeing  that,  upon 
more  occasions  than  one,  he  had  l)een  strenuous  in  saying,  he  would 
rather  be  sociable  with  one  few  wish  to  be  intimate  with,  and  cut  a 
dish  of  devil's  porridge,  than  swallow  dainties  with  a  lawyer. 

The  door  swung  buck  U|ion  it.s  hinges,  preparatory  to  the  entranoe 
of  dinner,  and  Judy,  having  placed  a  covered  dish  upon  the  table,  tbe 
departed,  like  an  nngol  of  comfort  as  she  was,  for  the  (ratatoes.    Under 
the  all-directing  eye  of  Mrs.  F.,  two  vegetable  dishes  were  placed, 
like  sentries,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  princi[ml  cover,  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  tbe  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  lady  of  the  bouse ;  for  earring  fell  to  the  lot  nf 
JMrs.   Foxtail,  her  beloved  husband   ])referring  the  comfort  of  a  hot 
dinner,  and  halving  an  occasional  potato,  to  the  nice  slicing  a  joint, 
or  the  to  him  never-to-be-nccomplislied  dithculty  of  dissecting  a  fowl. 
Whiting  had  a  wolf's  aj)petite,    for  in  his  morning's  excitement, 
breakfast  had  remained  almost  untasled,  and  he  bad  swallowed  ni>- 
thing  since,  but  his  disappointment.     His  eyes  roamed  in  eager  tx- 
pectntton  from  the  vegetable  dishes  to  the  mighty  one  at  the  head  of 
tlie  table,  while  bis  imagination  busied  itself  in  gentle  fancies,  an  U 
what  was  under  the  cover !     There  was  no  sauce,  so  it  could  not  be 
tish.     A  joint — a  npble  joint,  arrayed  in  idl  the  sublimity  of  roait  of 
boiled,  st(M>d  before  him  I     He   smacked  bis  lips,    and    bis  appetiu 
sharpened  like  n  razor. 

Judy's  hand  was  upon  the  cover,  and  Whiting's  eyes  opened  ta 

twice  their  usual  size  to  take  in  the  coming  joy,  when  the  beer,  like 

Uelslinzzar,    was  "found   wanting."       Judy  was  dispatched  to  Xiit 

kitchen  tn  draw  that  needful  lieverage  from  a  cask  of  "  iotermedistr," 

nod   Nirholas  saw  with   much  vexation  the  progress    of  carving  for 

'some  iiiiutites  delayed,  which,  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  was  beyond  • 

I  triric  ;   while  tlie  tin  cover,  as  if  proud  of  its  polish,  asserted  its  dig- 

f  nity  of  time  and  place,  and  concealed  tbe  mysterious  dainty  from  lii< 

^  flight. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Whiting  had  a  cold,  and  although  in 
possessed  of  a  nase  that  scented  like  a  pointer's — a  nose  that 
distinguish  to  a  nicety  between  the  fumes  of  baked  or  ro;i»t,  intn 
lordly  beef  to  swinit.h  jwrk  :  yes,  his  was  a  nose  which,  from  a  long 
and  wise  experience,  coutd  name  the  joint,  or  determine  the  ndturri^ 
the  bird  only  by  the  smell,  which,  trussed  by  a  careful  cook,  and  hi»»- 
iiig  before  the  tire,  had  put  at  defiance  a  nose  less  sensitive.  But  m 
the  best  of  friends  play  us  sometimes  shabby  tricks,  so  chanced  it  with 
the  olfactory  organ  of  the  much-gifted  Nicholas.  A  north  wind  bul 
given  hitn,  what  doubtless  bis  forefathers  had  before  him,  a  cold  in  Li« 
head,  und  as  the  vapour  from  llie  smoking  viands  cree|>ed  in  a  »liitc 
%toam  under  the  edges  of  the  cover,  Nicholas  sighed,  and  lamented  bii 
liappy  days  of  smelling. 

iielling!     What  pages  of  di>iCourse  that  word  opens  to  the   _  ""' 
bier.     Note  but  the  ahleriiian  at  a  city   (oust,  his  gloat ir 
heaving  paunch!      S«e  bow   his  uoblriiis,  like  u  ridden  !><'" 
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btjretcbes  as  hv  would  drink  the  steam  of  gud-like  turtle  !  (melling,  be 
haa  feasted  to  the  tongiie,  ere  the  first  ladlefuU  stretches  at  his  plate. 
What  woald  au  uldermao  be  without  his  nose ! 

We  are  unwilling  tn  quit  this  chapter  upon  "  smelling,"  but  we  are 
afraid  the  dinner  will  get  cold. 

Judy,  armed  with  a  foaming  jug,  once  more  made  her  appearance, 
and  delighted  Nicholas  with  the  conviction  that  now,  at  least,  he 
•boald  get  something  to  eat,  and  waited  open-eved  and  open-muutlied, 
•a  he  fed  bis  expectation  upon  a  sirloin  of  prime  beef,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
or.  as  blessings  are  sometimes  showered  upon  us,  a  roosted  turkev  I 

We  fear  our  readers  will  think,  with  Nicholas  Whiting,  that  dinner 
ia  a  long  time  coming  ; — we  are  acutely  sensible  of  the  charge,  but 
beg  to  ensure  an  enlightened  public,  that  the  fault  is  not  ours,  but 
Juiv'si  for  had  Judy  brought  the  beer  up  in  the  first  instance,  dinner 
woald  have  been  full  five  minutes  ago,  and  Nicholas  Whiting  ere 
this  deep  in  the  mystery  of  cut  and  come  again. 

Judy  placed  the  mug  upon  the  table,  and  stood  waiting  for  orders. 

Kovr  Foxtail  was  a  man  of  moral  character,  and  mised  his  eyes',  one 
iu  a  straight,  the  utfaex  in  un  oblique  line,  doubtless  to  impress  his 
client  with  the  .belief  that  he  was  saying  grace.  This  ceremony  over, 
Mrs.  F.  gave  a  significant  nod,  and  the  baud  of  the  attentive  Judy 
darted  at  the  cover, — so  did  Whiting's  eyes,  who  looked  a  ravenous 
look  at  what  was  to  come. 

Judy  whip[ted  the  cover  off,  and  discovered  to  the  half-blinded  eyes 
of  Whiting — what ! — a  neck  of  mutton  !  Had  it  been  the  neck  of  a 
lion,  instead  of  that  of  a  harmless  sheep,  he  could  not  have  started 
back  with  greater  dread  !  Neck  of  mutton  ! — his  horror — his  cherish- 
ed hate — neck  uf  mutton !  Nicholas  looked,  and  the  next  moment 
tank  back  in  his  chair. 

Foxtail  in  evident  satisfaction  rubbed  his  hands,  and  looked  with  a 
delighted  eye  at  Whiting's  horror  ;  for,  as  men's  tastes  seldom  agree, 
neitjuer  did  the  lawyer's  with  that  of  his  client ;  for  of  all  necks,  not 
rren  excefiting  that  of  his  beloved  wife,  neck  of  mutton  was  his 
fsTourite  dish. 

The  lady  shook  back  a  host  of  straying  curls,  and  applied  herself  to 
the  task  of  severing  the  bones,  with  a  precision  that  would  have  done 
ci«dit  to  the  skill  of  any  butcher,  or  the  knife  of  a  surgeon.  A  lus- 
doos-Iooking  bone  was  deposited  in  a  plate,  and  handed  by  the  fat 
hand  of  the  lady  to  her  guest.  Nicholas  took  it  with  a  shudder,  and 
paaaed  it  like  a  hot  coal  to  the  greedy-eyed  Foxtail,  who  looked  us  if 
w  omild  have  eaten  the  whole  neck,  "marrow,  bones,  and  all ;"  which, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  would  have  been  no  Herculean  task  ;  for 
•ome  few  joints  uf  a  very  smull  neck  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  huge 
diah,  fully  verifying  Mrs.  Foxtail's  assertion  in  the  little  back  parlour, 
that  there  was  '*  hardly  enough  for  themselves." 

"  After  several  "  I  couldn't  think  of  its,"  and  "  after  yous,"  Foxtail 

w»%  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  proferred  plate,  the  contents  of  which 

ht  fell  upon  with  a  most  devouring  relish,  as  also  upon  half  the  tur- 

»,  which  he  spooned  from  the  dish  wiih  frightful  rapidity.     The 

divided   another   bone  from  the  joint,  and  placing  it  on  a  hot 

handed  it  to  Nicholas  Whiting,  who,  instead  of  taking  it  as  a 

gmtlemtui  should,  stuUered  out  most  energetically,  "  I-I-thank  you, 

Ot-a-a-am — 1  'd  rather  not." 

This   MCond   rejection  exalted  Whiting's   breeding  in   the   Ltdy's 
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opinion  to  the  skies,  and  Mrs.  Foxtail  took  the  compliment  and  the 
plate  u'ith  a  most  gracious  smile.  She  was  un  the  point  of  "  helping" 
him  for  the  third  time,  when  Nicholas  startled  her  by  saying, 

"  Not  for  me — I-I-thank — " 

The  turban  tottered  on  the  lady  as  she  said,"  Won't  you  have  any  ?" 

"  I  never  eat  m-m-mutton !"  Nicholas  shuddered  as  he  spoke- 

"  Not  eat  mutton  !"    Foxtail  looked  as  though  the  skies  would  open ! 

"  Not  the  n-n-neck,"  and  again  Nicholas  shuddered. 

"  Not  eat  neck  of  mutton !"  The  attorney  with  his  mouthful 
could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility. 

Mrs.  F.,  like  a  dutiful  wife  as  she  was,  sunk  her  chin  deep  into  her 
throat,  and  looking  AV'hiting  full  in  the  face,  echoed  her  husband's 
wonder  with  even  greater  surprise.  "  Not  eat  neck  of  mutton  !"  We 
ho))e  Whiting  bowed  to  her  politeness,  when  she  declared  "  They  'i 
never  have  it  when  he  came  again." 

"  You  'd  better  try  a  bit,"  pressed  the  attentive  rib  of  the  attorney- 
"  It's  so  nice,  and  the  turnips  is  beautiful." 

The  lawyer  smacked  his  lips,  no  doubt  by  way  of  evpreasing  bb 
iipproval,  as  he  swallowed  a  fresh  mouthful,  looking  at  the  same  time 
with  a  most  felonious  intent  at  what  remained  on  the  dish. 

Nicholas,  strong  in  his  dislike,  eyed  the  mutton  as  a  man  would  t 
stone,  a  thing  never  made  for  eating;  while  Mrs.  F.,  between  everr 
"  swallow,"  uttered  her  sorrow  in  abundance  of  "  la's  !"  and  "  if  ih« 
had  only  known."  While  Foxtail,  indifferent  to  all  but  his  dinner, 
fed  as  though  he  had  not  dined  for  a  month,  and  did  out  auticipnt* 
doing  so  for  another:  but  still  at  intervals  he  urged  and  urged  bii 
client,  though  still  without  succeiis,  to  "  try  a  hit." 

To  this  day  fvc  fear  Whiting's  resolutiuns  had  held  good,  bad  it  net 
been  fur  an  all-suthcient  reason  which  is  to  follow. 

The  attorney  having  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  eat  what  he  declared 
to  be  delicious,  added  persuasively,  "  Now,  do  be  prevailed  upon,  my 
dear  sir, — one  mouthful,  you  know,  drives  down  another." 

"  N-n-never  mind  me,"  said  Nichola-s  who  aDtici])ated  eating  ha 
fill  from  the  next  dish.     "  I  can  w-w-wait." 

"  Wait !"  Foxtail's  words  dropped  like  lead  into  Whiting's  ear.  ai 
he  added,  "  My  dear  sir, — I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  nothing  else  for  dinner!" 

"  And  nothing  in  the  house,"  knelled  the  funereal  Toice  of  Mn.  F. 

"  Nothing  else  for  dinner !"  The  idea  of  the  fact  made  Whiting 
apeak  distinctly. 

Mrs.  Foxtail  put  down  her  knife  and  fork,  bv  way  of  giving  efffCl 
to  what  she  wa.s  about  to  say,  as  she  deckred  "  There  wan  n't  a  thing-' 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Nicholas,  if  "  it 's  n-n-neck  or  nothing,  give  me  fow 
bones." 

Having  traced  this  meaning  phrase  to  its  undoubted  urieio«  ** 
have  now  to  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  on  behalf  of  Mr.  NicboJ* 
AVhiting,  upon  whose  weak  brain  the  potency  of  the  lawyer's  port 
t<M)k  such  effect,  that  he  was — from  the  best  iiccoimts  we  have  L(*a 
able  to  collect — sent  home  in  a  cab,  as  Mrs.  Foxtail  declared,  "im 
slate  of  drunken  'toxication." 
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In  the  year  10<>4,  Count  Roger  and  his  wiTe  retametl  to  Trains 
Leaving  Erembergn  there,  he  proceeded  to  prosecute  hi*  oonqaafti 
in  Sicily.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  towns-people  of  Train*  became 
discontented  ;  leaguing  with  the  S&racenit,  they  took  poMeaMoa  of 
the  town,  nnd  laid  siege  to  the  citadel.  The  count,  retumiag  iMMily, 
threw  himself  into  the  fortress,  where  the  Normans  suffered  a  aercre 
liege  for  four  months,  and  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities. 
Count  Roger,  however,  alwHys  on  the  alert,  seized  an  unguardrd 
moment,  and  favoured  by  a  particularly  dark  night,  made  a  rigor- 
ous sortie.  The  besiegers  were  everywhere  repulsed,  aiul  the 
Normans  found  themselves  again  masters  of  the  place.  The  count's 
army  had  suffered  so  severely  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Calabria  for  reinforcemenla.  Eremberga  bad  dispbyed 
tuch  skill  Hnd  courage  during  the  sieE;e,  that  Roger  lef^  her  in  com- 
mand of  Traina.  She  shewed  herself  worthy  of  the  trust ;  direct- 
ing the  places  where  the  sentinels  should  be  stationed,  giving  the 
watch-words,  and  going  herself  the  round  of  the  walls  every  night 
to  ascertain  that  they  kept  their  posts.  Count  Roger  having  re- 
cruiied  hi*  forces,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  advanced  towards  Paler. 
mo.  .lust  at  the  time  that  his  countryman,  Duke  William,  was 
leading  the  Norman  forces  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Roger,  with 
his  troops,  met  the  whole  Mahommedan  force  at  MiselmirL  Their 
usual  success  attended  the  Normans.  The  Saracens  retreated  into 
the  cajiitaJ,  leaving  all  their  baggage  to  the  victors. 

Ouke  Robert  had  now  reduced  Calabria  to  tranquillity,  and  Joio- 

ing  his  brother,  they  advanced  to  attack   Palermo.     After  a  short 

siege,  the  Saracens  offered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  condition  of 

being  allowed  to  retain  their  laws,  religion,  and  property.     Tbeae 

were  not  terms  to  which  every  victor  would  have  acceded,  but  the 

Kunnans,  averse  to  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  ever  favourable  to 

independence,  accepted  the  proposal.     They  then  entered  the  town 

in  triumph.     Aller  this,  Duke  Robert  returned  to  Calabria,  leaving 

bis  brother  the  whole  of  Sicily  save   Palermo,  with  whose  beauty 

he  was  so  captivated,  that  he  could  not  make   up  his  mind  to  its 

acrifice.     Henceforward  Roger  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Sicily. 

The  son  of  the   Greek    Emperor,  Michael,   had  marrie<l   Robert's 

(laughter.     Michael    being   dethroned    by   Nicephorus,  applied    to 

(iuiscard.     Nicephorus.    in    his   turn,    having    been   dethroned  by 

Alexis,  had  recourse  to  the  Norman  too.     The  duke  at  once  declared 

liimself  for  the  father-in-law  of  his  daughter.     Her  wrongs  afforded 

hitu  an  opportunity  fur  which   he  had   long  been  seeking,  and  the 

(Inzling  diadem  of  Constantinople  rose   before  his  eyes.     He  met 

Alexin  in  battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army,  that  tliat  empe- 

for  icarce  saved  himself  by  flight.     Intelligence  jtmt  then  rcccivcti 

from  Italy,  prixluded    him    from    following    up    hi.«i    j-uccess.     He 

I'iriHil  tluil  Gregory  the   Seventh  was   besiegeil   by  the    Knijieror 

"'Illy  llic  Kourlli.     The  former  implore«l  the  aid  «i'  the  Champion 

"l^  tlic  Church.     Leaving  his  aon,  Boemond,  to  command,  Robert 
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hurried  back,  and  fresh  from  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Eut, 
the  son  of  Tancred  beheld  the  Emperor  of  the  M  est  flying  before 
him.  Henry  raised  the  siege  with  precipitation,  and  Guiscard  con- 
ducted the  Pope  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

Meantime  Boemond  carried  everything  before  him  in  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  The  Emperor  Alexis  applied  to  Venice,  and  the  repub- 
lic was  prevailed  on  to  send  a  Large  fleet  to  his  assistance.  It  M 
happened  that  Guiscard,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  rejoin  his  son,  en- 
countered the  Venetian  fleet,  af\er  it  had  effected  a  combination  with 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks ;  a  buttle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  their  united  armament.  There  was  nothing 
now  between  Duke  Rol>ert  and  the  imperial  throne  except — the 
grave  !  lie  was  seized  at  Cephalonia  with  a  burning  fever,  and  in 
six  days  was  no  more  ! 

The  last  Sicilian  fortress  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Roger, 
aDd  Robert's  son  having  succeeded  his  father,  the  year  1090  beheld 
■ader  tbe  amrereignty  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  de  UauteviUe,  more 
Ikaa  flOBitXtutea  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Abowt  this  time  Urban  the  Second  came  over  to  ask  the  couol'i 
adtrioe  iiWMitiiig,  an  invitation  he  had  received  to  attend  an  eaileni 
OSMKiL  ^K  Pope  took  tills  occasion  to  press  upon  Roger  the  duCr 
«f  MMM  aevcre  ineasiires  towards  his  heretical  Sicilian  subjects.  He 
was  HMt  by  a  flat  refusal.  With  characteristic  liberality  of  spirit, 
the  oosmt  dedined  to  constrain  the  religious  opinions  of  any  of  hit 
peapkCL  He  eooaented  only  to  found  Roman  Catholic  establith* 
■Mnti^  and  piMe  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  principal  citia, 
'rrHing.  however,  on  retaining  the  nomination  and  investiture. 
This  was  an  awkward  point  for  the  Pope,  but  the  difficulty  wai  giA 
over  by  making  Count  Roger  and  his  successors  hereditary  legate* 
of  the  Roman  See.  Shortly  afterwards,  having  gone  to  assiit  his 
nephew  in  a  revolt,  he  was  taken  ill  in  Melito,  and  then,  in  1101, 
the  "  Great  Count"  died. 

On  the  death  of  Roger,  his  son  of  the  same  name  succeeded  him. 
His  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  having  died  childless,  he  repaired 
to  the  capital  with  the  view  of  asserting  his  claim  as  next  heir  to  the 
dukedom.  Most  of  the  barons  sent  in  their  allegiance,  but  the  Pope, 
enraged  that  Roger  had  not  referred  to  him  to  confirm  his  preten- 
sions, resolved  to  oppose  them,  and,  as  a  first  step,  placed  hitn  undrr 
the  ban  of  excommunication.  He  then  levied  an  army,  and,  joined 
by  a  numerous  force  of  allies,  summoned  to  support  the  Church,  ad- 
vanced against  Count  Roger.  The  count  was  entirely  unprepared 
for  this  resistance  to  his  claims,  upon  the  justice  of  which  be  had 
relied,  more  than  on  force  of  arms.  Compared  with  the  multitude  of 
his  enemies,  the  troops  who  accompanied  him  were  but  a  handful, 
yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  strong  in  hii 
cause,  and  counselled  by  the  spirit  of  his  race,  that  never  reckoned 
numbers  in  the  day  of  battle.  On  they  came,  countless  as  the  arm/ 
of  Sennacherib.  Like  the  army  of  Sennacherib  they  melted  awsy. 
A  |>Ause  in  their  advance  gave  time  for  reflection.  A  sense  of  tM 
injustice  of  their  undertaking  arose  among  the  papal  forces  ;  by  d^ 
grees  the  principal  leaders  withdrew  with  their  troops,  and  at  Uiti 
before  a  blow  wa8  struck,  the  whole  army  disbanded.  The  barum 
came  uiiil  dill  homage  to  Count  Roger,  and  pence  was  restored.  Th« 
count  then  called  together  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  the  bishops,  aiiii 
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(leleiraies  of  the  people.  By  their  unanimous  vote  it  was  decided 
that  Roger  should  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  on  Christmas  day, 
1130,  he  was  crowned  wilh  great  magnificence  at  Palermo. 

Roger  now  turncKl  bis  thoughts  to  legislation.  As  a  guide  to  his 
Ubuurs  in  this  direction,  he  collected  from  diflerent  countries  their 
respective  laws  ;  having  adopted  such  provisions  as  were  best  suited 
to  the  country  and  people  he  was  called  to  govern,  having  revised 
and  digested  them,  he  built  upon  this  foundation  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence which  was  submitted  to  and  sanctioned  by  his  parliament. 
An  insult  offered  to  the  king's  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
brought  out  a  Sicilian  fleet,  which,  capturing  several  towns  of  the 
Greeks,  advanced  to  the  capital  and  demanded  redress.  On  an  a|M>- 
logy  being  tendered  the  fleet  was  withdrawn,  and  returning  thence 
it  encountered  a  Byzantine  armament,  into  whose  power  Louis  the 
Seventh  Iiad  fallen.  His  liberation  was  insisted  on  by  the  Sicilian 
admiral,  and  the  Greeks  dared  not  refuse. 

Prosperity  and  success  seemed  to  wait  upon  every  measure  of 
King  Roger's.  Under  his  rule  Sicily  found  itself  the  most  tranquil, 
the  most  prosperous  and  richest  state  of  the  time,  but  this  outward 
glorj  was  heavily  balanced  by  successive  duinejitic  sorrows.  His 
firrt  wife  livetl  a  very  short  time  after  her  marriage ;  a  second  died 
in  a  few  years  ;  one  by  one  his  children  were  called  away,  and  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifly-nine,  the  youngest  son,  William,  alone 
remained  U>  succeed  him. 

While  his  elder  brothers  lived,  William's  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  and  he  himself  treated  with  some  indiff'erence. 
Alen  Mldom  outlive  the  nursery,  and  William  never  recovered  this 
treatment.  The  neglected  boy  became  the  indolent,  careless,  and 
moroae  mooarch.  But  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  had  power  to 
paniljze  the  essential  vigour  of  the  Norman  blood  ;  on  a  great  emer- 
gency he  would  rouse  himself,  and  flinging  aside  the  trammels  of 
his  individual  nature,  prove  to  the  world  that  though  dormant,  the 
tpirit  of  bis  race  was  not  extinct  within  him.  The  emergency  past, 
hie  relapaed  again  into  apathy,  and  the  strong  individuality  resumed 
its  sway. 

The  first  act  of  William's  reign  was  to  dismiss  all  the  wise  and 
good  men  by  whom  the  councils  of  King  Roger  had  been  attended, 
M)d  fill  tlieir  places  with  the  must  worthless  intriguers.  He  soon 
bfcune  extremely  unpopular,  and  frequent  revolts  took  place.  The 
Peninsula  now  rose  m  arms  against  him.  The  usual  combination 
luuk  place,  consisting  of  the  Apulian  and  Calabrian  nobles,  the 
(atccs  of  the  eastern  and  western  Emperors,  and  the  Pope  with  his 
■lodbW  strength — his  temporal  arms  and  spiritual  terrors.  Suddenly 
the  Norman  woke  within  King  William.  He  flew  to  arms,  threw 
hiutelf  across  the  Straits,  and  burst  suddenly  upon  the  formidable 
;ue.  Amazement  seized  upon  the  assembled  hosts.  Wholly  un- 
red  for  this  unwonted  and  Ireuiundous  energy,  they  fled  in 
directions.  The  Byzantine  genenal  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
diief  leader  slain,  while  Adrian  the  Fourth  posted  back  to  his  seven 
kills,  uid  there,  with  trembling  hand,  put  his  signature  to  a  treaty, 
cracVicd  in  such  terms  as  the  victoriuub  Norman  chose  to  dictate. 
■'-I  before  the  treaty  had  led  the  Laleran,  King  William  had 
id  the  Straits,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace.  There, 
(iMtduued  to  luxury  and  indolence,   he  dreamt  away   the   hours. 
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while  the  concerns  of  hi*  kingdom   were  consigned  to  the 
worthless  creatures,  whutn  he  had  admitted  to  his  confidence. 

Such  a  conduct  naturally  provoked  constant  rebellions.     King 
William  was  more  than  once  summoned  from  his  voluptuous  1ethar> 
gy  by  revolts  of  the  barons  on  the  Peninsula.     Each  time  he  seeowd 
lo  throw  off  his  nature  for  the  hour,  and  while  the  occasion  luteil, 
advanced  into  comparison  with  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  the  mo- 
ment  it  bad  passed,  he  sank  into  his  habitual  etfeminacy  and  oloih. 
After  the  lart  of  these  occasions,  William,  whose  conduct  had  in- 
vested  him  with  the  title  of  "  The  Bad,"  retired  to  his  palace,  where 
he  shut  himself  up,  giving  strict  orders  that  his  luxurious  privacy 
■honld  not  be  intruiled  upon  by  any  affairs  of  state.     In  that  ignoble 
wriBtioa  be  died.     That  there  was  sorrow  for  him,  we  need  not  b« 
sMrprard,  foe  even  the  grave  of  Nero  had  its  tributary  flowers  j* 
nor  is  there  less  truth  than  poetry  in  the  sentiment — "  Ah  !  snrrljr 
nothing  dies  but  something  mourns."     Yet,  how  shall  we  account  fnr 
the  fart,  that  the  death  of  William  the  Bad  was  followed  by  days  of 
the  wildest  lamentation  ?     Noble  matrons  clothed  in  sackcloth.  snJ 
with  disbevdied  hair,  wandered  weeping  through  the  streeti  of  Pa- 
leroM,  while  the  populace  made  the  air  resound  with  cries  of  tor* 
row,  with  which  the  beat  of  muffled  drums   kept   up   a  sad  ac- 
oord  ?      How   shall  we  account  for  this  ?      Another  of  the  gml 
race  was  no  more  !     The  character  of  the  individual  was  eclipsed  bv 
tbe  halo  that  enveloped  the  Norman  line.     William  left  bis  aifr, 
iiargmtt,  Rcjgent  of  Sidlj,  his  only  surviving  son,  William,  hdng 

As  a  KNontenction  to  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  gurroundnl 
the  late  kin^  and  whom  she  found  it  impossible  to  di^lod^r,  Mar- 
nret  invited  over  from  France  her  cousin,  sun  of  tlie  Couiii  ef 
Plerche,  aad  Doninated  him  her  chancellor.  He  proved  him»el^aii 
able  and  virtuous  minister,  but  his  virtues  and  abilities  only  render. 
«d  him  the  mure  unpopular  with  the  late  monarch's  favoaritet,  and 
he  was  MMin  compelled  to  return  to  France.  The  next  chsinTllor 
wa*  an  Enclisbman,  named  Walter,  whom  Henry  the  Second  nf 
KmImmI  Ikm  sent  over  to  Sidlv  to  negociate  a  match  bctwren  lii< 
daughter.  Joan,  and  the  roung  Icing.  The  penetration  uf  the  Utter, 
arri«~ed  at  years  of  discretion,  apprized  him  of  the  worth  urib* 


BnriishnMUi,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  hi*  prn-"-'-' 
— ^ —      Bv  virtue  of  his  wise  counsels,  the  nation  a<lvaiicei! 


^  _ity,  and  the  historian  has  nothing  to  record  but  a  jenitw 
on  tlie  {wrt  of  the  young  king,  all  tending  to  the  peace apd 
r  his  subjeci.s.     During  his  brief  reign  the  Sicilisn  kinS* 
d    an    unwonted    re|>oee ;    but   though   the  sword  w« 
shfati>i\l,  llie  arm  was  not  unnerved,  and  when  called   .  '      ^r 

PMMr,  as  the  hereditary  champion  of  the  Church,  tu  , 
aMunst  Frederick  Uarbarossa,  King  William  hastened,  with  cti 


h«! 

•loi 


iduaf 


•  HHieo  Nero  |wrul>'d  by  tlie  jiistnt  dmnn 
Tliat  vrar  dw  destrow  frt  <l»tn>v'J , 
AovUbt  die  raar  of  liberated  Hour, 
OraallaaM  in«i,  and  Um  frorld  o*erJ4>)-<l, 
iMrar  hnn&t  tinsrm  Mrrw'd  flowcn  ujoin  hii  tonik 
Pfi'.  .  limn  ni>:  roid 

<>l  '-  vt  iUmic  when  fniwcr 

Had  in  I  nil'  uit'uij   iii  iiiiiiim>|rt«il  iuMir." 

Uraoir. 
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tcTistic  good  faith,  to  keep  the  promiBe  which  his  fathers  had  made. 
The  world  saw  that  their  spirit  dwelt  within  him,  while  the  Ge- 
niu«  of  Victory  came  as  of  old  to  wait  upon  the  Norman's  career. 

Kinp  William  the  Second  had  unhappily  no  children,  and  desiroiiR 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  his  people,  by  placing  in  power  a  hand 
strong  enough  to  control  the  turbulent  barons,  he  projected  that 
•IHance  which  wa^  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences.  Hy  his 
adWce.  Constantia,  his  father's  sister  (a  posthumous  daughter  of 
King  Roger's),  gave  her  hand  to  the  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Having  seen  the  marriage  solemnized,  and  having,  as  he  conceived, 
secured  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  by  exacting  an  oath  from  his  sub- 
jects to  recognize  Constantia  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Sicily, 
Williani  the  Good  was  summoned  to  his  rest  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-bix. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  how  much  this  man  effected  before  reach- 
ing that  age  at  which  the  human  career  ordinarily  commences. 
Oreat  things  have  no  doubt  been  done  before  that  time  in  the  world 
of  genitiii  and  imagination, — by  Raphael,  by  Pascal,  by  Durns,  by 
Byron, — but  in  those  departments  of  human  effort,  where  the  laurels 
are  to  be  gathered  on  the  paths  of  teaching  and  experience,  how 
rarely  has  anything  been  achievetl  before  the  mczso  commiu  is  at- 
tained. 

Warned  by  his  father's  example,  William  had  no  favourites.  The 
kagacity  with  which  he  selected  always  the  fittest  agent  for  com- 
mand and  (Ktwer,  was  equal  to  that  of  Napoleon.  Like  our  Edward 
the  First,  he  thought  less  of  conquest  than  of  maintaining  the  honour 
and  peace  of  his  country.  His  fleets  were  as  successful  as  those  of 
England  under  George  the  Third  ;  his  armies  never  knew  defeat  or 
check.  The  Sicilian  police  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  Normandy 
under  Rollo,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  said,  "  In  the  time  of  William 
the  Second  there  was  more  security  in  the  thickets  of  Sicily  than  in 
tlie  cities  of  other  kingdoms." 

On  William's  deuth,  the  important  question  of  the  succession 
■rose.  To  settle  this  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Palermo.  The 
feelings  of  the  Sicilians  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  Tan- 
ered,  C^nnt  of  Lecce,  grandson  of  King  Roger.  They  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Chancellor  Walter,  whose  English  heart  revolted 
it  lliis  breach  of  faith  towards  their  departed  monarch.  He  poured 
forth  indignant  remonstrances,  reminding  the  Sicilians  of  their 
iolcnm  oath  to  support  Constantia  as  the  sovereign  of  Sicily,  but  in 
rain  ;  the  voice  of  the  Englishman  was  lost  in  the  consenting  votes 
t/f  the  Sicilians,  and  Tancred  was  appointed  King  of  Sicily. 

Setting  aside  the  point  of  good  faith,  this  choice  was  a  good  one. 
The  occasion  demanded  a  ruler  of  more  than  onlinary  firmness  and 
energy  of  character,  and  Tancred  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  race 
•faetice  he  sprung. 

Peace  had  fled  with  the  unquestioned  rights  of  William,  and  the 
»liole  territory  was  convulsed.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  cru- 
wilers  came  to  winter  at  Sicily.  During  their  stay  there  were  no 
ttiil  of  misunderstandings,  and,  in  particular,  Ca>ur  de  Lion's  fiery 
Uinpcr  made  him  a  very  troublesome  guest.  Their  departure  in  the 
•priiig  was  a  great  relief  to  Tancred,  who  was  now  enabled  to  tvirn 
li"  endeavours  to  appease  the  unhappy  divisions  between  the  Sara- 
'oii  and  Christians. 
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Tancred'a  great  struggle  was  at  hand  ;  the  first  fruits  of  the  wril- 
intentionecl  but  unwise  policy  of  William  the  Goo<!.  Henry,  the 
husbanil  of  Constantia,  descended  from  his  German  dominions  to 
claim  his  wife's  kingdoms.  The  king  had  no  force  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Germans  in  the  field,  and  city  after  city  fell  into  their  handt, 
but  they  were  arrested  at  Naples  ;  here  so  determined  a  resistance 
took  place,  that  the  emperor  came  to  the  resolution  of  withdrawing 
his  troops  and  retiring  into  Germany  again.  He  left  Constantia  at 
Salerno.  Tancred  took  advantage  of  his  departure  ;  in  a  short 
time  all  the  captured  towns  were  recovered,  and  Constantia,  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  conveyed  with  the  utmost  respect  to  Rome. 

Apidia  was  now  once  more  at  rest,  and  Tancred  returned  to 
Sicily,  where,  in  the  society  of  his  son,  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished person,  he  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace. 
But  the  "  gods  loved"*  the  young  Duke  of  Apulia.  He  was  suddenly 
taken  away — to  use  a  homely  but  forceful  expression.  Tancred  never 
held  up  his  head  afterwards,  and  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  a  year, 
leaving  his  queen,  Sybilla,  regent,  and  one  son  only  surviving,  in 
infant. 

The  star  of  Sicily  was  now  waning,  soon  to  set  in  blood.  Henrj 
the  Sixth,  hearing  of  Tancred's  death,  and  finding  his  only  opponentJ 
a  woman  and  a  child,  again  crossed  the  Alps,  descended  into  Italj, 
and  passing  into  Sicily,  was  crowned  at  Palermo.  Obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  persons  of  the  queen  and  Tancred's  son  by  an  act  rf 
the  most  disgraceful  treachery,  he  threw  them  both  into  prison,  and 
had  the  eyes  of  the  latter  put  out.  This  cruelty,  added  to  the  tj- 
ranny  of  the  viceroy,  roused  the  Sicilians,  who  took  council  together 
how  they  might  deliver  themselves  from  the  German  yoke.  Hctaj 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  returned  suddenly  to 
Sicily,  and  put  to  death,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  the  roost 
{11ustriou.H  inhabitants,  and  numbers  of  the  humbler  classes.  Bui 
death  happily  rid  them  of  the  monster ;  the  emperor  died,  and  Con- 
stantia, repairing  to  Palermo,  endeavoured,  by  her  kindness  to  the 
Sicilians,  and  by  ordering  the  German  authorities  to  quit  the 
island,  to  make  her  husband's  atrocities  be  forgotten.  The  famoui 
Frederick  the  Second  was  her  .«ion.  He  was  brought  up  at  Palermo, 
and  ever  entertained  the  greatest  affection  for  the  place.  He  built i 
magnificent  palace,  and  adorned  it  with  treasures  sought  from  ill 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  clime  furnished  pl.ants  and  floweri  for 
nis  gardens,  and  in  the  grounds  were  collected  the  birds  of  evavH 
land.  Here  he  summoned  round  him  the  men  of  letters,  the  miM^^I 
ci.ins,  the  poets  of  the  time ;  and  Dante  and  Petrarch  bear  wilnei^^ 
that  in  this  delicious  retreat  was  born  the  Italian  muse. 

Time  and  space  wouhl  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
character  of  Frederick  the  Second — the  distinguished  man  of  hi« 
age.  A  keen  sportsman,  an  ardent  student,  unrivalled  in  feiti  of 
anna,  an<l  a  profound  philosopher  ;  an  accomplished  troubadour,  < 
sagacious  legislator.  It  is  rem.'irkable  that  he  established  on  a  -fHil 
basis  the  lower  house  (i7  bracch'w  dewouiale)  of  the  national  cinnn! 
in  Sicily,  just  about  the  time  that  Henry  the  Third  is  said  t. 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  House  of  Commons  in  England.  I! 
tainments  as  a  linguist  oucht  not  to  be  omitted.     Accon 
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estimate  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  was  worth  six  men  in  this  respect 
ainne,  speaking  that  number  of  languagrs  with  fluency.  In  an  age  of 
narrow  principles  and  bigote<l  views,  he  possesseil  n  largeness  of 
soul  that  honourably  distinguishes!  him  from  his  contempornries. 
This  liberality  of  mind,  however,  led  him  to  take  one  step  which 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Norman  dynasty. 
Having  experienced  the  fidelity  of  his  S.iracen  subjects  in  various 
wars,  he  established  a  colony  of  them  at  Nocera,  in  Apulia,  amount- 
ing to  20,000  in  number,  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  check  upon  his 
enemies  in  that  direction.  This  proceeding  was  regarded  by  Rome 
as  an  act  of  daring  impiety,  and  the  excellent  terms  on  which  the 
Xormans  had  hitherto  stood  with  the  Popes,  underwent  a  change 
frotn  that  hour. 

The  thirteenth  century,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  most  brilliant 
era  of  the  papacy.  Its  power  over  men's  minds  was  then  arrive<l  at  its 
height;  above  all,  it  just  then  put  forward,  with  unusual  effrontery, 
that  monstrous  claim  of  being  charged  by  heaven  with  a  right  to 
the  investiture  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  Normans 
aJoDC  we  find  uniformly  resisting  this  claim,  with  others  of  the  same 
nature,  which  their  reason  taught  them  to  be  an  unwarrantable 
usurpation.  Wherever  and  whenever  we  regard  them  through  the 
middle  ages,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Sicily,  we  find  the  Norman 
leaders  refusing  to  permit  the  exercise  of  any  temporal  power  within 
their  respective  territories.  The  genius  of  that  steady  practical  race 
was  never  blinded  by  the  tricks,  or  dazzled  by  the  shews  of  super- 
stition ;  nor,  with  all  its  reverence,  was  it  ever  led  to  confuse  the 
plain  distinguishable  domains  of  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction. 
The  Normans  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church,  and, 
as  such,  vicegerent  of  Him  whose  "  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  ;" 
no  more.  During  those  ages  they  constantly  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  society  with  regard  to  the  Church,  and  held  out  a  proud 
example  of  resistance,  while  kings  and  people  round  were  tamely 
crouching  before  it. 

We  have  seen  the  Sicilian  counts  and  kings  making  head  against 
constant  excommunications  with  success.  Frederick's  liberality  of 
spirit,  and,  in  particular,  the  measure  to  which  I  have  above  refer- 
red, had  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  papacy,  that  he  conducted 
tlmo»t  all  his  proceedings  in  the  face  of  excommunication.  But  he 
liad  enough  of  the  Norman  blood  in  him  to  bear  up  manfully  against 
this  continued  ban,  and  when  he  entered  Jerusalem,  did  not  scruple 
to  dispense  with  papal  intervention ;  but  being  at  the  time  under 
leiitence  of  cxcommuuicatiou,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his 
uwn  hands. 

At  this  period  the  secular  arm  of  the  Guelph  was  also  in  its 
itnitb.  With  tliis  alone  Frederick  would  have  been  able  to  cope, 
bqt.  united  with  the  pupal  power,  formed  a  strength  which  it  was 
mit  in  man  to  make  head  against.  Frederick  himself  remained  un- 
noved.  but  K<mie  attacked  him  thruugh  others.  Her  subtle  influ- 
ence began  by  degrees  to  prevail.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually 
tUcnated  from  the  king.  He  found  himself  denounced  as  an  infidel, 
Aunned  as  one  plague-stricken,  and  he  felt  the  sceptre  gliding  from 
lu>  grasp.  Still  undaunted,  to  the  last  he  bore  up  against  it  all,  uiul 
^  just  collected  a  fresh  army,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  hi.s 
''    *,  when  the  brave  spirit  that  had  struggled  so  long,  like  a  keen 
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gword  wearing  out  a  sheath,  at  length  freed  itself  from  its  eartkW 
Ujneinent,  and  left  the  sceptre  to  be  struggled  for  by  those  who  »nc- 
ceeded  to  the  fatal  claim.  It  passed  through  but  one  hnnd  Burr 
before  leaving  tlie  Norman  line  for  ever.  The  scene  which  opened 
with  that  heroic  family  of  Hauteville  draws  to  a  close.  The  curttin 
falls  on  Manfred. 

Manfred,  Prince  of  Tarento,  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
All  his  legitimate  children  had  died,  and  his  grandson,  Conrad,  be- 
ing an  infant,  Manfred  was  appointed  regent,  and  subsequcntlj 
crowned  King  of  Sicily  in  1258. 

Manfred  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  Frederick.  He  inherit* 
ed  all  his  best  qualities,  and  rivalled  him  in  his  varied  accomplitii- 
nients.  He  possessed  his  warlike  genius,  his  passion  for  literatort, 
his  love  of  music  and  the  arts.  One  passion  of  the  time  Manfred 
had  unfortunately  caught,  he  was  affected  with  a  love  of  astroli^. 
and  blind  belief  in  its  revelations ;  and  this  penchant,  we  shall  arc, 
ivas  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  ruin. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  the  friendly  disposition  of  Rone 
was  changed  by  Frederick's  conduct  into  hostile  feelingi*.  fiftt  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Saracenic  colony,  and  secondly,  by  hj» 
undisguised  contempt  of  the  papal  interdict.  Manfred  shewed  tiiat 
he  inherited  his  father's  sentiments,  and  Urban  the  Fourth  resolvrd 
to  employ  every  means  to  accomplish  his  destruction.  First  rxnuD- 
iiumicating  Manfred  and  declaring  him  deposed,  he  proceedoi  to 
offer  his  kingdom  to  Henry  the  Thir<l  of  England.  "The  offer  w«» 
wisely  declined  by  Henry,  but  Charles  of  Anjou  was  prev.iile«l  on 
to  undertake  liic  unrighteous  enterprise,  and  the  crusaders,  frah 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses,  were  induced  by  his  holiness 
to  take  part  in  another  scene  of  blood,  and  share  in  the  dJs^frac*  of 
the  league. 

Contemplating  this  transaction  with  the  calm  view  of  thi«  nine- 
teenth  century, — this  time  of  order  and  comparative  good  faiib. 
— whut  n  horrid  exhibition  of  human  passion  does  it  afford.  The 
head  of  the  Church,  supported  by  the  sworn  sons  of  the  cross,  loiil- 
ing  tlie  brother  of  a  Christian  king  to  the  throne  of  a  roonardi 
which  could  only  be  rendered  vacant  by  .1  violation  of  all  law  and 
justice,  and  the  steps  to  which  could  only  be  ascended  through  ibe 
IiKkkI  of  thousands  who,  by  that  monarch's  virtues,  had  been  rtn> 
drrcd  prosperous  and  hsppy. 

It  was  It  formidable  league,  but  it  had  to  encounter  a  gcoersl  if 
no  onlinarv  valour  and  ability.  With  a  powerful  and  experieiKwd 
armv.  tlie  issue  seemed  still  uncertain,  and  the  world  looked  on  in 
douGt.  Hut  lliere  was  treachery  in  Manfred's  camp  ;  his  time  was 
come.  The  ('ount  of  Caserta,  who  had  been  left  to  gunni  the  im* 
|K)rtant  |M.<is  of  Uarigliano,  permitted  the  Germans  to  pass  withool 
striking  a  blow.  They  were  upon  Manfred  before  he  was  awsn. 
and  ho  had  just  time  to  reach  Benevento,  when  Charles  appeared 
under  itn  wnlls.  Here  he  was  safe,  and  had  he  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, it  would  have  afforded  time  for  his  Ghibelline  allies  to  conx 
up:  but  his  unhappy  belief  in  astrology  was  his  ruin  ;  the  stgntK- 
tHMling  tliat  the  hour  was  propitious,  he  (|uitted  bis  shelter,  aod 
went  out  to  attack  Charles.  Long  was  the  battle  doubtful,  .ind  the 
•dveiil  of  a  retcrvr  of  Saracens  was  on  the  point  of  turning  the  day. 
whnt  the  barons  of  Apulia  drew  off  their  forces  and  retircu  froMlhs 
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field.  Afanfred  marked  the  defection,  and  saw  that  all  was  Iml  As 
he  turned  his  head  to  look  after  the  traitors,  his  crest,  the  silver 
eagle,  dropped  to  the  ground.  He  Iooke<l  upon  this  as  a  deci.sive 
omen.  "  "Tis  no  chance,"  he  said  ;  "  I  fasten^  it  on  with  my  own 
hand  this  morning." 

There  now  remained  but  to  die.  Manfred  met  his  fatea»  became 
the  lait  of  the  Normans.  One  look  around  on  the  loved  land  which 
treachery  had  lost  hitn.  One  glance  to  heaven,  where  hope  had  fle<l 
before  him,  then,  gaily  as  in  his  happiest  hour,  the  king  rose  in  his 
saddle,  and  uttering  his  war-cry,  drove  his  charger  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  where,  weary  with  slaughter,  and  pierced  with  a 
thousand  wounds,  he  rank  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  VV  e  have  to  look 
forward  but  a  few  years  for  his  requiem.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
Sicilian  vespers  are  forgotten.  Fit  euthanasia  for  a  deposed  and 
murdered  king  ! 


I 


'  I  have  had  a  fine  dream,"  as  the  expiring  Saie  said  of  his  life ;  but 
the  dazzling  images  are  gone,  and  the  vision  "  fades  into  the  light 
of  common  day."  I  lean  against  a  fiehUgate,  and  look  upon  a  humble 
village.  The  embattled  tower  from  which  but  now  the  sons  of  Tan- 
cred  issued  on  their  way  to  thrones,  changes  to  a  crumbling  bam, 

I  and  a  green  landscape,  paced  by  a  silent  stream,  replaces  the  ensan- 
guined field,  the  tumult,  and  the  shock  of  war  ;  but  as  the  illusion 
dissipates,  tlie  form  of  Eremberga,  in  her  novice  dress,  lingers  be- 
fore me,  I  catch  the  morning  gleam  on  the  helm  of  Count  Roger, 
rhile  he  places  his  standard  on  the  walls  of  Messina,  and  as  I  mount 
my  pony  and  resume  my  journey,  the  war-cry  of  the  deserted  Man- 

i  fired  thrills  upon  my  ear. 

It  was  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  pious  town  of  Coutances, 
was  celebrating  that  especial  Norman  festival  with  its  usual  pomp. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  to  attend  high  mass  in  the  cathedral, 
and  long  before  the  hour  of  worship  had  arrived,  the  nave  and  isles 
Were  filled  with  people. 

The  dignitaries  and  functionaries  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
ritual  forms  in  its  service,  which  prevailed  during  the  middle-ages, 
are  stillup  held  abroad,  though  with  lessened  numbers,  and  dimi- 
nished splendour  from  the  time  when  dissenters  were  not,  and,  pro- 
&wedly  at  least,  the  unbelievers  were  few.  It  was  a  fine  sight — 
bv  one  come  the  venerable  canons,  and  occupy  the  stalls ;  then 
oKciating  priests  enter  the  sanctuary ;  next  comes  the  bishop, 
in  his  episcopal  garments,  not  with  the  tasselled  cap  of  a 
Dm,  lawn  sleeves,  and  sable  gown,  but  in  a  robe  glittering  and  stiff 
with  gold — an  actual  mitre  on  his  head,  an  actual  crook  in  his 
hand.  Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  church,  preceded  by  the 
bait,  the  verger  and  boys  bearing  incense,  the  bishop  takes  his  seat 
on  the  throne,  a  priest  advances,  and  receives  the  pastoral  staff 
(ram  bis  hands,  which  he  reverently  kisses,  and  then  the  service 
(Mmoences. 

Meantime,  the  government  staff  have  arrived  and  taken  their 
pltcm  below  the  canons,  and  the  nave  is  filled  with  women,  present- 
ing t^  Ds  dres.ses  of  the  Bocagc  ;  the  prevailing  coifure  reigns 
tWi-,  ,  throughout  the  perspective — a  sea  of  muslin  and  lace. 
The  men  are  placed  principally  in  the  apace  between  the  sanctuary 
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Knd  the  apsidal  chapels,  where  the  women  are  not  permitted  to 
enter.  Overhead,  and  around  the  :issen)hled  crowds,  rose  the  fiiie»l 
gothic  church  in  Normandy-  For  a  lon^  time  it  ofiereil  astumhling- 
block  to  the  theory  that  the  ogive  style  was  unknown  until  the 
hegiiming  of  tlic  thirteentli  century,  the  Society  of  Antiquarie*  in 
France  maintaining  that  their  cathedral  was  begun  and  completed 
in  the  eleventh.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  researches,  however,  have 
placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  clearly  showing  that  its  d.tte  i» 
posterior  to  1IR9.  A  church  had  been  erected  on  the  site,  by  means 
of  funds  furnished  by  Tancred  de  Ilautevilie  and  his  sons,  in  lOot!. 
but  Mr.  Knight  forced  the  Antiquaries  to  admit  that  this  temple 
has  long  ago  tlisnppeared,  and  was  not  replaced  by  the  present 
edifice,  until  subsequently  to  the  period  I  have  mentioned.  Belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  era  of  the  ogive,  its  design  is  as  simple  as  could 
consist  with  the  presence  of  the  esst-ntial  characteristics  of  that  style. 
Its  character  is  less  of  beauty  than  of  grace,  unlike  St  Ouen,  of 
which  the  reverse  may  be  said.  Its  symmetry  may  be  pronounced 
faultless.  Nothing  could  add  to  the  charm  of  the  two  western 
towers,  wliich  are  precisely  similar  in  size  and  plan  ;  but  the  a»p«<t 
of  the  centr:d  tower  is  indescribable.  It  is  of  that  kind,  as  not  orttti 
happens  in  the  inanimate  creation,  except  with  setting  suns,  or  the 
motionless  sea,  to  fill  one's  eyes  with  tears,  we  know  not  why.  I 
could  have  stood  there,  and  looked,  and  looked  for  ever. 

The  light  and  airy  appearance  of  the  interior  is  also  very  remarkable: 
this  effect  has  been  obtained  by  striking  away  the  walls  which  com- 
monly intervene  between  the  chapels  of  the  aisles  and  those  tar- 
rounding  the  apse,  so  that  an  additional  aisle  seems  to  wind  round, 
encircling  the  whole  building. 

As  the  first  notes  of  the  deep  brass  instruments  accompanyin|[f  tbf 
solemn  voice  of  the  priest  swelled  upwards  to  the  ruof,  a  deep 
stillne.ss  fell  on  all  present.  The  service  was  addressed  to  the  mo»t 
attentive  and  reverent  ears.  Surely,  thought  I,  this  is  a  scene  ihot 
the  lowest  conceivable  churchman,  the  most  inveterate  bigot  injaj{ii>- 
able,  could  not  but  regard  with  respect.  .Surely,  the  most  earfln* 
could  not  witne.'s  it,  and  fail  to  be  iujpressed  :  just  then,  some  noiij 
steps  invaded  the  solemnity  ;  I  turned  and  beheld  two  stranger* 
advance  up  the  aisle,  they  entered  the  space  behind  the  cliuir,  and 
ascending  the  side  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  took  up  a  conspicuow 
position  exactly  opposite  the  bishop.  They  then  began  to  coinroent 
upon  the  scene  and  the  ceremony  before  them,  in  tones  so  loud, »» 
considerably  to  disturb  the  worshippers,  while  it  was  too  evident 
from  their  gestures  that  they  regarded  the  whole  with  any  feelinp 
but  those  of  respect,  The  position  they  occupied,  and  their  loud 
remarks,  attracted  a  momentary  attention,  but  the  priests  and  the 
congregation  soon  returned  to  their  devotions  with  dignified  indif- 
ference. Tlie  verger  indeed  paused  a  moment  as  he  passed  Uiem  on 
the  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  and  I  almost  wished  he  had  turned  tfl 
some  account  the  variety  of  weapons  with  which  he  was  fumiihnl. 
Had  I  po.iisessed  his  pole-axe  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  have  answered 
for  the  consequences.  I  should  certainly  have  been  tenipte<l  t<>  t«k« 
severe  notice  of  a  conduct  that  would  have  been  di-jgracel'ul  in  iw 
temple  of  Juggernaut. 

Presently  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  apparently  «* 
hausted  their   criticism,   they  again    stamped  down  toe  aisle  «>' 
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departed.  As  they  went,  I  looked  again  to  see  if  my  instincts  were 
true,  fur  I  had  an  instinct  that  they  were  Englishmen,  and  a  further 
instinct  that  they  were  barristers — both  these  instincts  were  correct. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it :  who  could  mistake  the  man  of  law — that 
peculiar  air  of  dogmatism  and  selfsufliciency  generated  by  the  prac- 
tice, nursed  in  the  jitmosphere  of  that  profession?  and  in  the  most 
»eedy  costume,  could  I  fail  to  recognize  the  characteristic  dinginess 
of  a  gentleman  from  the  inns  of  court  ?  The  next  day  being 
obliged  to  travel  some  little  distance  in  the  diligence,  fortune  gave 
me  these  two  individuals  as  my  fellow  travellers,  who  treated  me  to 
a  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  the  day  before,  at  the  Cathedral, 
dwellinif  with  lively  bitterness  upon  the  horrors  of  Antichrist,  the 
the  Babylonian  Lady,  and  sn  forth.  The  first  hotel  we  reached,  was 
the  scene  of  a  tremendous  row,  got  up  entirely  by  their  assumption 
and  intolerance.  In  five  minutes,  they  had  aggrin'tited  the  house- 
hold to  a  pitch  of  fury.  1.  being  of  their  country  and  party,  was 
naturally  involved,  and  I  therefore  sought  some  means  of  escaping 
hom  their  comjwny.  Luckily,  another  carriage  just  then  passetl 
1  y>\.  which  I  seized  upon,  and  went  the  rest  of  my  way  alone  ;  so  I 
left  them,  and  as  Christian  said  of  the  devils,  "  I  saw  them  no 
more." 

A  terrible  month  is  August!     It  lets  loose  a  whole  host  of  the 
{•landers  across  the  channel.     The  committees  have  passed  all  their 
preambles,  the  patience  of  lords  and  country  gentlemen  is  exhausted  : 
pleasure  begins  to  lire  of  the  Park  and  the  midnight  revel,  and  by 
the  knhitu^s  of  St.  Stephen's  and  May-fair  "wings"  are  "ordered," 
in  all  directions,  for  other  climes.    In  the  region  about  Temple  Bar, 
similar  symptoms  discover  them.selves :   the  doors  of  those  courts 
where  equity  has  for  the  last  nine  months  been  "doing  complete 
injurtice  to  all  parties,"  and  over  which,  as  over  the  gate  of  Dante's 
Hell,  the  unhappy  suitor  reads  "  Lasciale  aqiii  xperanza,"  they  are 
»hut  at  last :   the  windows  of  the  lawyers'  dens  are    closed    for  a 
while,  an<l  the  "  Peace  of  God  and  the  church,"  as  our  suB'eriiig 
ancestors  called  the  •'  long  vacation,"  falls  blissfully  over  that  great 
workshop  of  chicane,  delay,  and  ruination.     Lincoln's  Inn  and  the 
Temple,  send  forth  their  sons  among  the  rest.     From   the   North 
Cape  to  Alatapan,  from  St.  Vincent  to  the  river  Oby,  piloted  by 
1  Alurray'«  hand-book,  they  ransack  the  unhappy   continent,  disgra- 
cing their  country  by  their  prejudices,  and  the  mother  that  bore 
1  them  by  their  atrocious   attempts  at  foreign  tongues.     Normandy 
1  ii  comparatively  exempt  from  this  infliction.     It  is  a.ssunied  from  its 
I  proximity  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble ;  so  they  hasten  on  to  more 
distant    lions,   which  derive   their  value  as  Campbell's  fields  tlicir 
'enchantment,"  from  being  far  off.     My  two  friends  at  Coutances 
irere  among  the  few  travellers  I  encountered.     I  grieve  to  say  these 
were  no  uncommon  specimens  of  your  usual  autumn  tourists.    I  am 
ft**  to  confess  there  are  few  things  I  would  not  rather  meet,  than 
«n  English  professional  just  landed  on  the  Continent  for  a  six  weeks' 
Toam.     It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  better  qualities  of  John   Bull 
di»»pi>e«r.  and  thai  part  of  his  character  which  is  in  truth  accidental, 
Bid  arising   from   the  circumstances  of  his  fortune,   comes  out   in 
diuKreeable    prominence — his    narrow    prejudices,    his    implacable 

wtoleraiice tnese  the  creati<ms  of  his  social  jiosilioii;  the  necessities 

•thii  life  give  no  opportunity  to  correct.     Overworked  in  his  pro- 
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fesssion,  (ns  is  always  the  case  in  Englan<l,)  bis  leisure  tnoroents  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  technical  study,  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
topics  as  might  liberalize  his  mind,  by  widening  his  survey  of 
humanity,  while  the  advantages  of  travel,  which  lie  principally  in 
this  direction,  have  no  time  to  make  themselves  felt,  by  reason  of 
the  limited  periods  within  which  his  "  vacations"  are  confined. 


Avranches  was  the  next  point  of  my  wanderings  ;  the  road  thither 
lies  through  Granville,  whose  dismal  position  and  lugubrious  granite 
houses  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  sad  memories  it  recalls,  as  (he 
jipot  where  the  Vendean  army  struck  their  last  blow  in  the  cause  of 
loyalty  and  order.  Traversing  this  ground,  I  could  not  but  think 
of  Henri  de  Rochejacquelin,  and  thinking  of  him,  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  deviate  a  little  from  my  immediate  theme,  for  the  pleasure 
of  weaving  into  my  story  the  name  of  one  hero  more. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century.  La  Vendee  exhibited  one  of  those 
happy  social  pictures  with  which  past  history  here  and  there  pre- 
sents us,  but  which  we  shall  see  realized  no  more.  The  two  gmt 
divisions  of  the  country,  stretching  from  the  Loire  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  Bocage,  and  the  Marais,*  were  both  remarkably  fertile,  and  the 
natural  excellence  of  the  soil  %vas  seconded  by  persevering  industry. 
Tins  flourishing  district  was  inhabited  by  a  contented  race  of  farroerx, 
living  under  the  kindest  possible  landlords,  who  belonged  princi- 
pally to  the  old  noblesse.  Tenants  and  proprietors  were  a.<ssociat«d 
on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy ;  the  family  of  the  laltef 
attending  the  weddings  and  christenings  of  the  peasants,  who,  in 
return,  were  invited  to  the  chateau  when  some  festival  threw  op*n 
its  doors.  The  hunting  parties  and  other  recreations  customary  in 
the  district,  were  shared  by  both  classes  together.  The  Vendom 
noble  was  too  much  attached  to  the  soil,  to  give  much  of  his  time 
to  the  gaieties  of  Paris  :  he  soon  hastened  back  within  the  Loire  and 
resumed  the  primitive  habits  of  his  beloved  province.  This  raaniiw 
of  life  created  mutual  ties  of  the  strongest  nature  between  ihf 
peasant  and  the  lord,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  out-door 
recreations,  the  Vendeans  were  a  vigorous  and  hardy  race. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  people  so  blessed  under  the  existing 
order  of  things,  viewed  the  revolutionary  movement  with  anytliing 
but  satisfaction.  The  dark  spirit  of  disorder  seemed  to  horer  for 
some  time  round  the  province,  without  being  able  to  find  an  entrnnee. 
At  last  came  the  promulgation  of  the  civic  iml/t  in  1791  ;  thi«  tb« 
Vendean  clergy  refused  to  take.  A  decree  followed  on  the  25)tb  of 
September  in  that  year,  ordering  all  the  priests  in  France  to  lob- 
scribe  this  oath,  under  the  severest  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience 
The  Vendean  clergy  still  refused,  and  in  consequence,  were  every- 
where driven  from  their  benefice  by  the  authorities — ejected  froiB 
their  churches:  the  service  of  God  was  still  continued  in  the  woods, 
whither  the  peasants  went  to  hear  their  pastors  with  arms  in  theit 
hands.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  17i*3,  when  the  Vendean* 
heard  with  horror,  of  the  murder  of  their  King;  the  order  for  « 
conscription  succeeded,  and  this  raised  them  into  active  resistance 
It  was  so  vigorous,  that  several  successive  encounters  between  the 

*  The  Marait  wiu  the  itrip  of  country  iNinlering  on  the  sen.     Tbe   Boctft  ikM 
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army  and  the  loy«ligt«  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  Then 
arose  Jacques  Cathelineau,  the  first  of  those  ill-fated  men.  He 
hurried  from  house  to  house  rousing  his  friends,  and  rallying  thera 
round  him  by  his  burning  appeals.  They  next  tried  their  strength 
upon  a  considerable  force  of  the  Blues,  strongly  placed,  whom  they 
completely  defeated,  and  this  success  was  followed  up  by  another 
victory,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
•nd  ammunition.  The  recruits  fast  pouring  in,  now  found  them- 
selves eiptipped,  and  the  war  in  La  Vendee  had  begun. 

Cathelineau  was  at  this  juncture  joined  by  Stofflct  and  Faret, 
with  considerable  reinforcements.  They  attacked  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  revolutionists,  who  fled  afler  a  short  struggle,  enrich- 
ing them  by  further  acquisitions  of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  was 
now  Saturd.iy  night  before  Easter.  They  rested  from  war  during 
the  holy  week,  but  the  interval  was  employed  by  Cathelineau  in 
enlisting  leaders  in  the  good  cause.  He  felt  how  essential  it  was 
the  brave  enthusiasm  of  the  peasants  should  be  directed  by  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  some  of  the  royalist  gentlemen.  "  It  is  for 
the  nobles  to  be  our  gener.ils,"  he  said,  "  we  are  as  brave  as  they 
•re.  but  they  understand  the  art  of  war  better  than  we  do;"  accord- 
ingly, he  succeeded  in  inducing  Bonchamp,  D'Klbce,  Dommaigne, 
Lescure,  and  Henry  Duvergier,  Count  de  Rochejacquelin,  to  put 
tliemselves  at  the  head  of  the  royalists.  No  one  could  be  better 
luited  for  the  emergency  than  Rochejacquelin  ;  brave,  chivalrous, 
•nd  enthusiastic,  he  was  just  a  fit  leader  for  the  Veiideans.  He  was 
milv  twenty  years  of  age,  but  tall,  and  singularly  handsome;  his 
«rr(l-khaped  head  and  fair  hair,  gave  an  English  character  to  his 
face.  His  eagle  look  bespoke  the  spirit  within.  Everybod}'  was  at 
once  won  by  his  manner  and  conversation  ;  no  one  could  resist  the 
map'cof  his  words;  so  pointed,  so  intense,  so  laconic.  He  had  a 
beautiful  seat  on  horseback,  and  whether  first  in  the  charge,  or  last 
in  the  retreat,  none  bore  him  like  La  Rochejacquelin  ;  he  was  the 
tJoTAtion  of  the  peasants. 

On  Monday  after  Easter  week,  Cathelineau  advanced  to  meet 
Berruger,  who  had  been  dispatched  from  Paris  with  a  large  force, 
•gainst  the  royalists.  Their  first  pitched  battle  was  a  signal  suc- 
ONi,  but  Berruger  still  continued  to  harass  them,  and  receiving 
"rry  day  reinforcements,  he  gradually  crept  round  the  Vendean 
wmy,  encircling  it  with  a  chain  of  posts.  Their  position  became 
■Bull  critical,  and  Bonchamp  and  Cathelineau  were  beginning  to 
■letpair,  when  Rochejacquehn  appeared:  his  presence  revived  the 
druoping  courage  of  the  peasants,  they  came  in  crowds,  conjuring 
liini  to  be  their  leader.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  assented  in 
u»se  memorable  words,  that  Napoleon  afterwards  quoted  wiih  the 
winment  "there  spake  a  hero," — "My  friends,"  said  he,  "if  my 
f>tber  were  here,  you  would  have  confidence  in  him.  I  am  but  a 
""y.  yet  I  hope  to  prove  I  am  not  entirely  unworthy  of  the  trust 
)«u  honour  me  with.  This,  then,  is  my  first  command,  when  I  ad- 
VMCe,  follow  me  ;  if  I  flinch,  kill  me;  if  1  iall,  avenge  me  !" 

"p  flew  the  white  flag:  loud  rung  the  church  bells:  the  wind- 
""11  nils  were  set  going  on  the  hills,  horns  were  heard  blowing 
"•  ihe  woods,  and  messengers  were  dispatched  in  all  directions  to 
wninon  the  peasants  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
^^\-    Thither  they  came  to  the  hour  in  great  numbers,  dressed  in 
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a  their  bcvMd-liriiiined 

I  wUda  befel  the  rojalistt 
ibe  cooabined  forcn  of 
them  to  rvacuate  thrir 
1  ia  thai  ••««,  villa  thr  low  of  all  their  cannon  anil 
■■MntML     TiMy  woe  Wrrjoiatdbjtlie  Prince  cieTalmoat,  anil 

of  Umm  Ae  A^afand. 

Tlua  «^  geaenMj  <aleJ  tlw  anay  of  HtHtf  IWo*,  to  distinguish 
it  Iraai  tlMt tif  thtBmi  ISmlmm.  tiMrtfil  bjr  Cbarette.  a  royidiu 
rmtli  w  wha  vaa  carryii^  «■  oofRspondin^  opcratians  in  tbc 
wvcr  part  of  tbe  district.  To  eCect  a  coobination  between  tbe  two 
anaira,  aod  aentre  tJielr  vorking  in  cooccrt,  was  a  favourite  tchemt 
with  La  Rochejapjaeiin.  aod  bad  he  aaceecded  in  his  design  the  l*te 
of  Europe  m^t  have  bee*  diaiigcd.  Napoleoa  hianeir  declared 
more  th«i  oHoe  emphatically,  that  sach  a  ooalitian  voald  pmb«blj 
hare  crashed  the  repafafic  After  Saumur,  Catbeliiieau  |>rer*ile(l  gn 
Cbantte  to  join  him  in  attaddn^  Nantea,  bat  this  wa»  the  only  occs- 
Bon  on  which  he  could  be  indaccd  to  oo-operate.  He  was  unfurtu- 
natelj  of  a  jealoas  temper,  and  preArrcd  worida|(  alone. 

The  atuck  on  Nantes  was  at  first  nost  HMceasAil  Nothing  coaU 
withsun<l  the  impctaosi^  of  the  Vendeans,  and  the  blue*  wrrc  (ly- 
ing in  all  directioQ*,  when  the  Priaee  de  Talaaont  anhiekilj  turned 
•onie  cannon  upon  a  road  parpotiely  left  open  bj  Cathrlinrau  fortlK 
exit  of  the  fugitives.  Thus  arrested,  thej  turned  and  foughi  "ith 
the  energ>'  of  (ies{>air.  Cathelineau  feeling  how  much  depended  on 
promptitude,  put  himi«if  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops  uf  hi$  iiiti'c 
viUage,  and  burst  upon  the  rallying  enemy.  The  shock  wai  irrr- 
sistible,  but  at  the  tnooneiit  of  victory  a  bullet  struck  biin  in  the 
breast,  and  he  fell  dead.  This  again  changed  the  fortune  u(  ibe 
day  ;  his  fall  infused  such  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  roy«li»t», 
that  they  broke  up  dispirited,  and  crossing  the  Loire  in  partic*,  etf- 
ried  the  sad  news  to  all  the  firesides  of  La  Vendee. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Vendeans  to  return  home  to  their  fimi- 
lies  after  every  five  or  six  days  of  service,  a  custom  which  mfW  " 
impossible  to  fuUuw  up  efiectually  any  success,  and  iudee<l  rfndrrw 
nugatory  some  of  the  most  brilliant  operations.  La  Rochejtcqurlir 
found  himself  comparatively  deserted,  but  nothing  daunted,  be  col- 
leded  the  remaitiing  royalists,  and  by  a  series  of  unexampleil  rooff- 
ments,  succeeded  in  annihilating  Westermann's  army.  By  themootli 
of  July  there  was  not  a  republican  soldier  in  the  Bocage,  anJ  lb* 
|>ea8ants  resumed  their  usual  occupations.  Brief  respite  !  thwew*" 
cesses  had  prixluced  no  results.  They  had  not  conferred  any  •re"- 
rity  upon  La  Vendee.  Royalty  was  no  nearer  its  hereditary  ihroof 
Charette  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  co-operate,  and  the  only  hop* 
now  left  the  Vendeans  was  to  engage  the  assistance  of  Ctijjlsou 
Thither  they  turned  anxious  eyes.  The  Bourbon  party,  who  crowd- 
ed that  ininieniorial  a-sylum  of  the  opprei<sed,  were  surely  intent  uix* 
the  gall:uit  but  uneqiinl  struggle  in  their  cause.  The  minister  w bo** 
eyes  were  exploring  Europe,  niu.st  doubtless  be  acquainted  «!'*' 
those  heroic  nauie.s  that  were  bywords  in  the  French  journ.ib,— b* 
kurely  raunt  have  watchwl  their  movements,  and  lie  aware  of  tb" 
immense  ini|)ortance  of  preserving  this  nucleus  of  royalty  in  tlK 
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heart  of  the  Revohition, — he  must  have  been  taking  measures  for 
affording  them  immediate  aid.  Alas !  stnmge  to  say,  England 
hardly  knew  anything  of  the  events  we  have  related  !  One  day  in 
August,  a  horseman,  covered  with  dust  and  pale  with  fatigue,  gal- 
loped into  the  royalist  camp  at  Chatillun  ;  h'n  name  was  Tintcniac, 
an  envoy  from  England.  This  gall.uil  fellow  had  made  his  perilous 
way  through  miles  of  a  country  alive  with  foes,  and  bearing  papers 
which,  if  discovered,  would  have  conducted  him  to  the  nearest 
gallows.  He  was  brought  before  the  generals,  and  there  drew  the 
wadding  of  his  pistols.  They  were  despatches  from  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  !  But  what  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Vendcan  generals  on 
finding  that  their  very  existence  was  unknown  to  the  minister  or 
their  party  in  England.  The  despatches  were  addressed  to  a  barber 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  local  outbreak  in  the  Alarais  months  before. 
However,  an  answer  was  prepared  to  the  questions  contained  in  the 
detpatcbes,  and  urgent  entreaties  were  forwarded  for  the  landing  of 
some  forces  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  assuring  the  English  govern- 
ment of  the  faithful  cooperation  of  that  province,  and  promising 
twenty  thousand  men  from  La  Vendee.  The  necessity  of  the  rein- 
forcement being  headed  by  a  Bourbon  prince,  was  strenuously  in- 
upon.     The  pistols  were  tlien  wadded  again,  and  the  gallant 

Bteniac  departed  on  his  perilous  mission. 

Bleantime  the  Convention,  furious  at  being  balHcd,  was  revolving 
plans  of  destruction  for  this  obstinate  land.  Various  means  were  sug- 
geste<!  to  effect  this.  Among  the  rest  was  one  too  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  the  revolution  and  its  agents  to  be  omitted.  Santerre  was 
U>e  originator  of  this  plan,  whose  puerility  would  have  disgraced  a 
child,  yet  the  malignity  of  which  a  demon  might  be  proud  of.  He 
proposed  that  the  Ktrongest  gas-emitting  substimces  should  be  pre- 

fiarcd  and  confined  in  leathern  vessels.  These  were  to  be  projected 
ike  shells  into  the  district:  broken  by  the  fall,  they  were  to  im- 
pregriate  the  atmosphere  with  the  mortal  fluid,  asphyxiate  every 
living  thing,  and  strew  the  country  with  corpses.  This  sage  propo- 
sition was  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  try  what  fire  and  the 
•word  Could  effect.  The  Bocage  was  surrounded  by  a  force  of  two 
hundred  tliousand  men,  who  were  instructed  to  close  their  files  by 
degrees,  till  the  whole  population  was  hemmed  in  ;  the  butchery 
was  then  to  commence.  This  pl.in  was  conceived  to  be  certain  of 
,  Miccess,  but  they  knew  not  what  their  ant.ngonists  were  made  of. 
t Overwhelming  as  was  the  force,  and  commanded  by  the  ablest  gene- 
rals of  the  republic, — Kleber  among  the  rest, — they  found  their 
match.  The  Vendeans,  under  Bonchamp,  Lescure,  Charette,  and 
Rochejacquelin,  made  head  against  them  all,  and  by  the  eiul  of 
September  the  Ilepublican  army  was  so  disabled  as  to  render  the 
carrying  out  its  design  totally  impracticable.  Still  this  was  only 
protracting  an  imequal  struggle  ;  it  could  nut  last  much  longer,  and 
*as  utterly  hojieless  unless  by  the  aiit  of  foreign  powers. 

The  republicans  were  now  concentered  at  Chollet,  and  the  royal- 
ul*  resolved  to  stake  the  issue  upon  one  decisive  battle.  Gathering 
tJieir  scattered  forces,  and  sending  Talraont  with  a  small  body  of 
**«  to  keep  the  way  open  into  Brittany,  they  advanced  upon  Chol- 
Itt  Long  and  doidnful  was  the  contest.  Lescure,  Bonchamp,  and 
JJ'Ulbi'e  had  fallen,  but  Itochejacquelin  still  held  his  ground  and 
Veiitup  the  fight,  and  though  the  army  of  the  republicans,  now 
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D  troops,  pat  forth  all  its  energies,  and  the  geniui 
I  tikciA,  the  MMie  was  most  uncertain,  when  tud- 

„ panic  •rose  in  the  royalist  array.     "  To  th« 

tjmmi,  *•  tke  laoirc'  n  wwindfrt  throogh  the  field,  and  a  few  minutn 
tSHMtd  tW  tat»j  ot  battle  iiit»  ■  mass  of  the  most  hopeless  disorder. 
VIm^  ■mSB^T-  h»«w.ii  aoldiers,  priests,  women,  and  children,  sU 
hafihi  t^grtker,  swept  froa  the  !«ene  in  irretrievable  confu»ioa. 
Vtmij  4mI  Bacb^fieqwclui  inplore  them  to  remain  and  die  where 
Aej  «civ:  hsB  ftMitic  cnlveatics  were  drowned  in  the  universal  cry, 
<■  1^  tkc  Loire,  to  the  lAre.**  Several  times  he  succeeded  in  extri- 
ociM  his  ihaigii  for  a  luuwwnt  from  the  mass,  and  waving  his 
Moan  obr*  o«cr  his  bead,  strove  to  rush  back,  but  each  time  he 
waBbonte  away  in  tlMtade  of  fugitives  rushing  towards  the  river 
«^rich  M»«iwi  thiii  01-ftarred  Land  from  Brittany.  They  werr 
1  hf  the  datkneas  at  Beaupreau. 

~  r^rc's  MeBoirt  have  graphically,  but  with  no  exagge- 
•ioB.  iWBidrf  tW  frigbtfvl  spectacle  presented  the  next  moming 
;  tke  paanga  of  the  LoireL  Eighty  thousand  hunuui  beings,  men, 
ml  ckiUrai.  half  dotbed,  wounded,  and  in  despair,  were 
■■  *i>^wrra  country  ;  the  smoke  of  their  burning  bomci 
the  aCoMaphere ;  an  implacable  enemy  was  clu«e  behind; 
of  their  Kcnerals,  Bunchamp  expired  as  they  were  ferrying  him 
•rer,  D'Etbee  vaa  ariMaing.  Lescure  was  evidently  dying.  The 
latter,  in  this  emergency,  called  the  leaders  round  his  bed  and  pn>- 
poaed  Rocbejacqaclin  as  their  general.  It  was  not  without  some 
LecitatMa  that  the  young  soldier  yielded  to  the  representation!  of 
Lescure.  The  trust  which  involved  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  these 
wretched  families  was  a  terrible  office  to  accept,  but  when  RochejaC- 
quelin  assented,  and  the  Vendeans  saw  him  assume  the  command, 
their  spirits  faintly  revived,  and  something  like  a  hope  arose  in  their 
despairing  hearts. 

We  have  heard  of  the  physical  effects  that  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  have  occasionally  produced  on  the  human  frame:  the  result- 
ing emotions  may  be  different :  it  may  be  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  whose  hair  grew  white  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  boars : 
or  it  may  be  grief,  as  with  Alarie  Antoinette,  whose  glorious  dkne- 
Ure  experienced  the  same  change  in  almost  as  short  a  jieriod,  and 
history  can  give  other  instances  where  strong  emotions,  so  resulting, 
have  produced  similar  effects.  But  the  nature  of  Rochejacquclin 
seemed  to  undergo  a  total  change :  his  very  being  appeared  altered 
with  the  alteration  of  his  fate  :  the  sense  of  responsibility  operated 
as  the  flight  of  years,  and  Henri  la  Rochejacquelin  had  become  sud- 
denly old  !  His  careless  gaiety,  his  light-heartedness,  his  impatience 
of  deliberation  and  delay,  at  once  forsook  him  ;  he  became  grave 
and  cauliou!  as  Lescure  himself,  and  it  was  only  when  confronted 
with  personal  and  instant  danger  that  his  old  nature  returned, — for 
the  moment  he  appeared  no  lon^jer  as  the  general,  calculating  how 
he  might  combine  the  action  of  thousands  to  the  best  effect,  but  a* 
the  fiery  hussar,  occupied  with  the  management  of  his  own  sabre, 
and  watching  how  its  sweeps  could  tell. 

The  once  rich  and  cultivated  La  Vendee  was  now  a  smoking  de- 
sert. The  brutal  Merlin  de  Thionville  propoge<l  to  call  it  Lc  De- 
parlciueiil  V'ciigo.  and  eoluiiize  it  with  Germans  and  p<M>r  1abuarrt» 
rile  execution  of  this  ])lan  w;is,   however,   prevented  by  CbarctU. 
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who,  ceasing  his  operations  in  the  Bas  Poitou,  appeared  in  the 
Bocage,  and  kept  it  open,  by  making  it  again  a  fighting  ground. 

The  poor  Vendeans.  meantime,  were  slowly  marching  through 
Brittany,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Their 
finances,  however,  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  these  men,  proud 
and  independent,  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  hardship  and  poverty, 
shrunk  from  impoverishing  their  benefactors.  They  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  bein<»  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  their  friendly 
countrymen,  however  wiUingly  accorded.  In  this  extremity  the 
military  council,  at  the  instance  of  Rochejacquelin,  issue<l  notes  in 
the  king's  name  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  thousand  livres. 
They  were  made  payable,  with  interest  at  four-and-a-h.-ilf  per  cent., 
at  the  restoration  of  peace.  On  strict  commercial  principles  there 
was  not  much  value  in  these  note^,  nor  was  the  interest  much,  con- 
sidering the  risk ;  but  the  mere  idea  of  resorting  to  this  expedient 
was  an  e^'idence  of  an  honest  and  honourable  spirit,  to  which  the 
feeling  of  mendicancy  or  dependence  was  degradation. 

The  Vendeans  reached  Laval  on  the  20th  October,  and  the  next 
morning  added  to  their  sorrows,  by  bringing  the  intelligence  that  their 
beloved  queen  had  shared  her  husband's  fate.  Near  Laval  the  whole 
army  of  the  west  was  concentrated,  under  the  command  of  Lechelle, 
Kleber,  Marceau,  and  Westermatm ;  to  proceed  farther  without 
risking  a  battle  was  impossible,  and  Rochejacquelin  prepared  for 
the  encounter. 

The  condition  of  the  two  parties  the  night  before  the  battle,  placed 
ita  issue,  to  all  appearance,  already  beyond  a  question.  For  the 
Vendeans  to  hazard  an  encounter,  seemed  little  short  of  madness. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  republicans,  well-armed,  well-fed,  in- 
spirited, in  immense  force,  and  backed  by  innumerable  reserves ;  on 
the  other,  the  royalists,  famished,  barefoot,  scarce  armed,  unaided, 
and  dejected — but  then  Rochejacquelin  was  at  their  head.  His  dis- 
poaitions,  on  this  occasion,  are  said  to  have  displayed  the  most  con- 
summate military  skill,  and  the  foresight  and  precision  which  charac- 
terized all  his  movements,  have  been  often  dwelt  upon  with  admira- 
tion by  the  first  critics  in  the  art  of  war.  This  single  battle  of  Laval 
has  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  military  leades. 

Vain  was  the  veteran  disci])line  of  the  republican  troops:  vain  the 
skill  uf  Kleber,  Marceau,  Westermann,  and  Lechelle.  Rochejacquelin, 
with  his  half-armed  Vendeans,  beat  them  all :  the  wounded  Lescure, 
propfieil  up  by  pillows,  was  a  witness  of  the  fight,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  royalists,  in  their  greatest  extremity,  win 
their  greatest  victory.  But  of  what  avail  was  the  triumph  ?  No  help 
from  £ngland:  how  could  they  alone,  and  unsupported,  hope  to 
conquer  a  nation.  What  profit  was  it  to  win  battles  r  Victories 
Were  but  useless  slaughter  ! 

AA«r  the  battle  of  Laval,  Rochejacquelin  proposed  to  return 
iattantly  by  M<iine  and  Anjou,  and  pushing  aside  the  wreck  of  the 
rc|Mibtican  army,  to  reach  the  well-known  labyrinths  of  the  Bocage 
before  their  enemies  could  reorganize.  In  this  plan  lay,  in  fact, 
their  only  safety,  their  only  hope ;  but  it  was  opposed  as  too  bold.  A 
o)ilitary  council  was  held,  to  deliberate  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  : 
pCMisibly,  Ruchejiicquelin's  proposal  might  now  huve  been  adopted, 
but  it  was  already  too  late — the  army  of  the  republic  had  re-as- 
MmbUxi.     Two  courses  only  remained  ;  to  march  westward  through 
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BritUny,  or  northward  to  Normandy — the  latter  course  wa«  adopted, 
principally  with  a  view  to  the  exj>eeted  succours  from  England,  and 
they  proceeded  towards  Mayenne.  Here  they  were  met  by  English 
envoys,  who  encouraged  them  to  advance  to  Granville,  as  a  point 
where  the  promised  succours  might  be  landed  with  facility.  Accord- 
ingly, they  made  their  way  to  Granville,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  at  Avranches,  with  a  few  troops  to  keep  open  a  retreat. 
Gntnvillc  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  republicans,  but  the  Ven- 
deaus  knowing  that  their  fire  could  now  be  heard  by  the  Knglith 
troops  at  Jersey,  and  confident  of  speedy  support,  attacked  it  with- 
out hesitation.  For  six  and  thirty  hours  the  attack  was  vigorously 
maintained,  and  the  Vendeans  made  considerable  impression  ;  but 
though  their  forlorn  condition  was  well-known,  and  every  shot  w«j 
heard  at  Jersey,  no  relief  came,  their  ammunition  now  failing,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair — no  entreaties  or  exhortations  could 
prevail  upon  them  to  prolong  the  struggle;  and,  breaking  up  into 
parties,  they  lell  the  sea- coast  as  they  best  could,  cursing  Pitt, 
Dundas,  and  the  whole  English  nation. 

"  Home,"  was  now  the  cry,  "  Back  to  the  Bocage."  They  had 
now  dune  all  that  men  could  do:  they  had  left  their  homes  to  flame 
and  plunder  ;  they  had  .spent  their  all ;  they  had  »hed  their  blood  in 
a  cause  and  For  men  who  had  cruelly  deserted  them;  for  seven 
manlli.s  had  they  kept  the  gigantic  forces  of  the  republic  at  bit  ; 
and  if  the  revolution  was  not  arrested  and  crushed  in  its  cradle,  Uw 
fault  lay  not  with  them,  but  with  those  who  suffered  them  to  ctirj 
on  thi.s  struggle  alone,  and  who  jailed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  the  struggle  in  La  Vendee  afFor<led.  ■'  Home,"  thrn 
"  home  !"  their  bosoms  swelled  at  the  sound.  All  along  that  wuodjr 
track  before  me  to  Avranches  was  strewed  with  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  V'endean  army,  as  they  rushed  tumultuuuS'ly  tow»rd» 
their  lunnes.  At  Avranches,  they  were  joined  by  their  companiuns, 
and  still  hnstentd  on  to  the  south.  Once  they  paused,  to  fight  their 
biomliesl  battle — Kleber,  Westermnnn,  and  Marceau,  with  recriiitfd 
and  doubled  forces,  were  drawn  uji  before  them,  but  what  of  llutt? 
with  the  liocage  beyond,  thoy  would  have  confronted  all  the  power" 
of  the  universe.  On  they  came,  strong  in  the  terrible  strength  ol' 
despair ;  no  one  thought  of  liiiiching ;  the  timid  fought  as  the  brave, 
the  brave  like  the  Homeric  Gods — even  the  women  mingled  in  th« 
death- files,  handing  fresh-loaded  muskets,  urging  the  less  energetic, 
and  shrieking  "Forward,"  "Forward!" 

After  cutting  their  way  through  the  republican  army,  many  cf 
the  Vendeans  separated  irotn  the  main  body,  in  order  to  shift  for 
themselves,  but  the  mass,  keeping  together,  still  pressed  southward 
under  Kochejiicquelin.  Even  now,  their  leader  proposed  to  inarch 
into  lirittany,  to  besiege  Kenne,  and  endeavour  to  stir  up  thf 
Bretons,  but  the  only  answer  was  "  Home,"  "  Home."  They  alreadj 
seemed  to  feel  the  breezes  from  the  far  Uocage,  and  so  they  went 
on,  on.  But  before  they  again  touch  that  soil,  the  terrible  Loirr 
must  be  crossed.  They  attempt  a  passage  at  Angers,  but  in  vain; 
baffled  there,  they  rush  to  fSaumur,  but  here  too  in  vain;  ;.t  no  point 
can  they  effect  a  passage,  and  the  republicans  are  upon  them !  t'p 
and  down  the  inexorable  river,  they  wander  miserably.  Westermann 
and  his  butcher  troops  behind,  strewing  the  shore  with  the  corps** 
of  women  and  chiUlien.     The  republican   leader  spreads  a  report 
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that  the  authorities  allow  the  fugitives  to  disperse  on  laying  down 
their  arras,  they  believe  the  lie,  are  entrapped,  and  massacred  by 
hundreds.  Already,  eighteen  thousand  victims  are  heaped  along  the 
banks  of  the  dreadful  river,  and  Rochej'.cquelin,  with  the  wretched 
remains  of  his  army,  utterly  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  retires  upon 
the  scene  of  his  fruitless  glory— Laval.  From  that  place  ihi-y  ad- 
vanced to  Ancenis  on  the  Loire,  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
crossed  two  months  before  on  their  way  to  Normandy.  Their  only 
mean*  of  crossing  was  a  little  boat  they  bnd  taken  from  the  pond  of 
a  rkaleait.  and  a  small  fishing  craft  which  they  found  at  the  water's 
edge — Wcstermann  was  close  behind.  On  the  other  side,  were 
several  boats,  moored  under  the  guns  of  the  republican  fort.  Could 
they  but  obtain  these !  but  who  would  dare  to  loose  them  ?  Koche- 
jacquelin  flung  himself  into  the  fishing  craft,  he  was  followed  by  the 
brave  Stnfflet,  with  half-a-dozen  men.  They  pull  across,  they  reach 
the  boats,  they  unmoor  one  of  them,  then  another,  then  a  third  — 
suddenly,  an  explosion  of  cannon  and  musketry  shakes  the  earth  ; 
tJie  fort,  the  river's  edge,  the  boat."!  are  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke,  a  shower  of  bullets  descends,  ploughing  up  land  and 
water — the  cloud  clears  away — Heaven  be  praised  I  Hocliejacquelin 
and  Stofflet,  all  unharmed,  are  busy  with  the  remaining  boat,  endea- 
vouring to  detach  it,  but  the  rope  will  not  give  way,  and  the  garrison 
pour  down  upon  them  :  they  are  overpowered  and  dispersed,  and  the 
Vendeans,  on  the  far  bank,  behold  themselves  with  horror  separated 
from  their  last  hope — from  Rochejacquelin. 

Westerraann,  with  his  butchers,  now  came;  and  the  remnant  of 
the  royalists,  stupified  with  their  condition,  and  helpless  as  infants, 
fall  an  easy  prey.  A  very  few  escapetl  into  La  Vtndi'e,  and  most  of 
them  were  afterwards  roote<l  out  of  their  concealments  in  twos  and 
three*,  ty  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  D'Elbec,  who,  we 
may  remember,  had  disappeared  at  the  first  crossing  of  the  Loire, 
was  thus  hunted  out,  and  too  disabled  by  his  wounds  to  stand,  was 
placed  in  an  arm-chair  and  shot.  The  Prince  de  Talmont  was  shot 
in  his  own  court-yard,  and  in  him  perished  the  last  of  those  heroic, 
but  ill-fated  men  with  whom  this  account  commenced — except 
Rochejacquelin.  He  and  Stofflet  having  gained  the  Bocage,  went 
up  and  down  for  some  time,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  peasants. 
Charette  was  still  in  the  field,  and  Rochejacquelin  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  him  to  associate  hini.self  with  his  exertions;  but  the 
jealous  disposition  of  the  former,  who  disliked  tlie  idea  of  a  <lividfd 
Command,  rendered  the  attempt  abiprtive.  Rochejacquelin  then  re- 
turned, in  the  hope  of  raising  a  force  of  his  own  ;  aided  by  StofSet, 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  small  number  of  troops,  and  by  a  series 
of  HUCCeMful  skirmishes  began  to  make  his  |)resence  felt  again. 
But  his  brief  and  glorious  career  w.is  over  !  He  attacked  and  over- 
powered the  garrison  of  Alaille  ;  after  the  victory,  Rochejacquelin 
Mw  the  peasants  making  preparations  to  shoot  two  rL'publicuu  grena- 
diers ;  he  hastened  to  intercede  for  tliera — "Surrender,"  he  called 
out,  "  and  you  shall  have  your  lives." 

Just  then,  some  one  ]>ronounced  his  name  ;  one  of  the  grenadiers 
turned,  presented  his  niiisket,  and  fired  :  the  bullet  entered  Ruchc- 
jacquelin's  forehead,  and  he  fell.  Thus,  on  the  4th  iMiircli,  17l'4,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  died  Henry  de  Lu  Rochejacquelin,  the 
hero  of  Lm  Vendee. 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  NORMANDY. 


Charette  and  Stofflet  kept  up  the  struggle  for  a  while ;  finally, 
they  also  were  apprehended  and  shot.  As  the  curtain  falU  upon 
the  last  actors  in  the  tragedy,  it  is  some  consolation  to  think  that 
they  did  not  perish  in  vain.  The  Convention,  having  learned  that  no 
amount  of  murder,  no  contrivance  of  cruelty  could  stifle  the  loyalty 
of  La  Vendee,  resolved  to  offer  terms  to  the  few  brave  who  now  re- 
mained to  accept  them.  They  were  to  be  allowed  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  their  religion,  a  full  indemnity  for  all  their  losses,  and, 
which  may  ]>erhaps  be  considered  the  most  suitable  immunity,  free- 
dom from  military  service. 

Cold,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart,  insensible  to  all  that  is  loyal  and 
chivalrous  in  our  nature,  who  could  read  this  record  without  emo- 
tion. I  know  of  no  episode  in  history  so  affecting,  except  the 
struggle  of  the  Highlanders  under  Montrose,  of  which,  in  »o  many 
respects,  it  reminds  us.  Both  cases  were  remarkable  exceptions  to 
that  grand  rule  in  military  science,  that  discipline  will  always  beat 
enthusiasm.  In  both  instances,  the  numerical  superiority  was  tre- 
mendously against  the  royalists.  In  both,  the  most  unequal  contest 
was  prolonged  beyond  all  precedent,  by  a  courage  in  the  soldier 
that  received  no  aid  from  drilling  or  experience,  and  a  generalship 
in  the  leaders,  which  must  be  pronounced  instinctive.  A  hairs- 
breadth  would,  in  both  cases,  have,  more  than  once,  turned  the  scale 
and  changed  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Had  Rochejacquelin  succeeded  in  effirCting  a  coalition  with 
Charette,  in  all  probability,  the  infant  republic  would  have  been 
crushed  for  ever,  and  had  the  royalists  received  support  from  Eng- 
land at  the  siege  of  Granville,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Napoleon 
would  have  never  held  his  court  in  the  palace  of  the  Bourbon.  Had 
the  measures  recommended  by  Montrose  to  the  Queen,  at  York,  t« 
prevent  the  coalition  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  and  to 
use  his  own  intense  language,  so  like  Rochejacquelin's,  "to  crush 
the  rebellious  cockatrice  in  the  egg."  Had  those  recommendations 
prevailed  over  Hamilton's  temporising  councils.  Lord  Leven  would 
never  have  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  the  "solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant" would  have  been  subscribed  in  vain.  Ha<l  Prince  Rupert,  on 
the  day  of  Itlurston  Moor,  waited  the  arrival  of  Alontrose,  Cromwell 
and  his  ironsides  would  have  found  their  match  in  the  "  Grett 
Marquis,"  and  his  fiery  hussars;  the  Scots  would  have  been  spared 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  having  betrayed  their  trusting  king,  and  the 
fatal  Naseby  would  never  have  been  fought.  In  both  the*e  gluriout 
campaigns,  the  interest  is  heightened  by  the  chivalrous  genero«itT 
that  characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  royalists,  and  over  all  U 
shed  the  glory  of  a  good  cause. 

The  resemblance  between  the  heroes  of  the  two  campaign*  i»  too 
striking  to  require  notice— their  fate  too  was  the  same.  Both  expi- 
ated their  services,  or  shall  I  say,  met  their  reward  by  an  early 
death — Rochejacquelin,  while  yet  a  boy  ;  Montrose,  scarce  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood. 
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BT  OMS   WHO  SERVED   WITH    IT. 

It  would  be  considered  an  observation  of  no  very  profotind  wisdom 
to  remark,  Uiut  the  glory  and  Ruccess  of  an  army  mainly  depend  upon 
the  mental  resources  and  character  of  its  chief;  but  it  is  not  a  )>rin- 
ciple  so  generally  weighed  and  accepted,  that  its  conduct  and  its  htip- 
puiftM  siiring  from  and  rest  upon  the  commanders  of  its  several  bat- 
talions. A  right-minded  and  right-feeling  commanding  ofticer  will, 
in  a  ijurprisingly  short  time,  reform  a  corps  of  the  greatest  scamps  who 
ever  were  pcrmUted  to  defy  civil  and  martial  law ;  wliilst  a  wrong- 
beaded  indulgence,  or  an  indiscreet  zeal  will  as  rapidly  disorganise  the 
finest  regiment,  which  a  Hougomont-INIacdonell,  an  Andrew  Barnard, 
or  a  Harry  Smith,  ever  turned  out  perfect  from  their  hands. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  when  in  England  in  1814,  is  said  to  have 
become  so  enamoured  with  the  working  of  that  limited  authority  of 
which  he  saw  here  such  glorious  results,  that  he  vowed  that  when  he 
got  back  to  Russia  he  would  get  up  an  opposition  to  the  government 
there,  and  place  himself  at  its  head !  For  he  added,  "  That  a  good 
autocrat  like  himself  was  merely  ««  heureiix  accident — a  lucky  hit  !" 
He  probably  read  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  the  dangers  of  an 
unchecked  human  power. 

An  officer  in  charge  of  a  regiment  possesses  a  control  over  the  com- 
fort of  its  men,  almost  as  great  as  that  of  his  imperial  majesty ;  and  he 
is  exposed  to  two  prevailing  temptations :  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
danger  that  he  may  too  anxiously  court  at  the  Horse  Guards  the  repu- 
tation of  a  smart  otlicer,  by  a  tormenting  oaA  fussy  zeal ;  on  the  other 
is  the  peril  that  he  may  seek  too  sensitively  the  favour  of  his  people 
by  a  sacrifice  of  discipline  to  a  slovenly  slackness  and  indulgence. 
Good  feeling  and  common  sense  are  "  the  opposition  "  here  needed  to 
such  abuse  of  power :  of  the  former  there  is  in  general  no  lack,  but  of 
the  latter  fine  quality  there  is  even  in  Her  Britannic  Mojesty's  ser- 
irioe  sometimes  a  deficiency. 

A  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  lately  represented  to  her  steward  in  tbe 
Highlands,  that  he  would  find  the  management  of  her  estate  in  every 
way  more  easy,  if  he  would  but  eniplov  under  him  people  who  pos- 
aeased  only  a  Utile  common  sense.  "  Vary  true,  vary  true,  mileddi," 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  ken  ye 're  right ;  but  coomen  sense,  mileddi,  is  na 
M  coomen  as  your  leddisliip  may  think." 

The  mischiefs  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  however,  which  I  have 
kaown  such  vrry  zealous  and  such  very  indulgent  ofiicers  to  produce,  I 
may  have,  perhaps,  many  occasions  to  relate,  in  these  my  gossipiiigs 
of  old  times  and  campaigns.  I  say  "  perhaps,"  for  I  intend  to  take 
the  privilege  of  an  old  pensioner  on  half-|iay  ;  and,  having  for  forty 
tears  lieen  bound  to  eat,  drink,  dress,  talk,  or  move  either  in  angles, 
line*,  or  squares,  according  to  his  or  her  Miijesiy's  regulations,  1  pur- 
pose in  future  to  lie  my  own  commanding  otlicer;  to  do  as  I  plea.si>, 
and  say  what  I  like  and  how  I  like,  "  nothing  putting  down  in  malice." 
I  trust  that  the  good-natured  reader  will  admit  that  I  have  suffi- 
cient authority  fur  my  very  desultory  discourse,  seeing  that  Lord 
Bacon  sayeth  "  That  speak  of  touch"  (which  I  take  to  mean  "  gossip") 
"  kliould'be  s|>aringly  used:  for  discourse  should  be  like  in  a  field. 
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rnkd  "  Qm€  Im  amwermUm  (g.  i  V  ft  ^pua)  aTotf  |>ur 
fknmm.  fw  (wrfuMf  4  <■  mmimm^  mam  ammt  mm  maAtr,  am 
mrne  am  hamtrd  mrte  fUmrr 

Under  ndb  bog^  anetiaK  I  lUi  idka  Ae  ttcttr  to  turn  back  fiv 
■  moinent  to  tJie  old-wafU  tiwH  «f  •  t^eaenftM  aov  gone  ant ;  aai 
■•  «r«  are  uM  whli  wmA  tratfc.  ^ai  ^^^^S  P^»>ce.  witk  hs  upinog 

Soons  beroe*.  de  Joiaville  aad  C*.  Ware  a  hope,  a  w^sl^  a  landing  ta 
e  able,  oD  tome  early  opiaartaaky,  ••  iMna  «*  tW  viatts,  wliidi  are 
hare  fn>in  time  to  tine  made  to  tiMHi ;  let  na  not,  winle  we  gtre  tliem 
full  credit  for  tbe  will,  be  Xam  piietofiwi  f&A  thcsr  aUitj  to  the  deed. 
Let  us  rather  be  prepmrtd^  and  real  to  aiad  the  feeliags  and  the 
gloricms  facts  too,  which  saA  thieateaiap  (toace  apeal;  uttered,  bat. 
perhaps,  not  more  mischierou^  v  meaat)  called  fiorth  btlf  a  oentary  tga, 
and  in  the  end  produced  tbe  Peniiiaalar  trmrf ;  and,  if  mj  gaMipiafi 
should  go  back  to  almost  unbreedied  laenariea.  thej  wiO  be  fccgirw 
in  deference  to  another  high  logical  aziaoi.  "Qm'iljinri  evmumemcer  par 
le  commencement." 

It  Would,  I  believe,  be  difficult  tn  create  in  the  mind  of  the  jiMOg 
of  tbe  prcKent  ^Deration,  that  enthusiastic  spirit,  which,   in  tbcMrhr 
days  of  their  fathers,  had  warmed  them  to  military  enterpria«;  snil 
which  pre|Kired  tbe  nation  for  such  noble  stnigglea  as  the  PeaiiuuUr 
war.      Fhc  heart  nf  every  Englishman  beat  high  with  indignstioa  iixl 
di8gufit  at  tbe  diabolical  deeds  of  the  ruffian  authors,  and  iontruDwaCi 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  peasant  over  his  newlr  taxed  it, 
as  he  learned  from  the  w^eeklr  journal  of  his  villa^  inn  tlieir  sangoh 
nary  threats  of  the  invasion  and   plunder  of  bis  father-land,  clenchfd 
his  fist  in  anticipated  vengeance,  and  emptied  his  jug  to  the  jolly  olil 
•ook: — 

"  They  uy  they  'U  invade  u>,  these  lerribie  foes. 
They  frif(hiea  oar  women,  our  children,  and  beans. 
But  we  always  are  ready. 
Steady,  boys,  steady. 
To  fight  and  to  lieat  them  a^n  and  again." 

Tlie  whole  island,  from  north  to  south,  was  soon  one  vast  pirriu'ii. 
covered  by  cumjis  and  Lurracks,  and  surrounded,  for  out-works,  hr  ouf 
"  wooden  walls." 

Our  earliest  iiienriories  include  in  every  scene  of  interest  or  van*- 
merit,  »t  reviews  and  balN,  in  public  parties  and  the  socialities  of  honw. 
the  gny  uniform,  now  so  rare,  and  gayer  society  of  tbe  s«>l(lier  and  tk* 
sailor.  The  defence  of  the  liiud  was  the  passion  as  well  as  the  nec«s»ilf 
of  the  hour.  The  hif;hts  and  sounds,  and  pastimes  of  our  lioyhoud  wrrt 
military,  and  our  very  games  at  school  were  a  lesson  and  a  miniicrj 
of  war, 

The  htroii(;est  impression  ubicli  now  remains  to  me  of  those  stirrinf 
times,  after  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  hfty  years,  is  the  ap|K>arance  one  <l« 
of  my  father  (the  member  of  a  grave  profession)  in  the  smart  unifonii 
of  a  ciiniet  of  yecmnuiry  cavalry.  1  remember  the  delight  and  prid». 
with  which  I  iHiuiided  round  him  in  this  unwonted  and  gay  attire,  4WI 
mv  love  for  a  soldier  dated  from  that  hour:  but  my  extasy  of  that  oc- 
casion quickly  meltod  itself  aivay  into  .t  very  alarmed  and  affection"" 
udmiralion,  when  he  iiniidunced  to  me  "  the  oath,  which  he  liiidJH»l 
taken,  at  llu-  town  Iinll.  to  fijjht  the  French,  whenever  King  0«t«« 
the  Third,  God  bless  him,  should  send  him  to  do  so."  Within  thewiBl 
of  every  house  such  "  interiors  "  could  then  have  I>een  pointed. 
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The  eastern  coast,  most  exposed  to,  and  tkr<>atened  with,  attack,  xvns 
especially  characterized  by  such  excitement.  Its  wide  heuthx  and 
"  »-alk$  "  were  whitened  witii  touts,  and  re-echoed  the  sounds  of  drums 
and  artillery-  Columns  were  seen  at  exercise  of  every  arm  and  grade 
from  moraing  till  nii;ht — from  the  gallant  linesman,  whose  service  hud 
uo  limit  of  lime  or  place  in  this  vast  empire,  to  the  volunteer  and 
locul-militiu-mon,  whose  duties  bound  them  to  guard  only  the  ant  el 
foci,  tlie  threshold  of  their  homestead,  and  the  altars  of  their  God. 
In  those  holy  purposes  there  were  no  defaulters,  no  "  malingerers." 
The  orders  were  issued,  the  arningenients  were  made,  and  our  "folk  " 
were  ready  too,  as  soon  as  an  enemy  should  land,  to  clear  away,  lay 
wast«,  destroy  and  burn  all  that  could  feed,  or  serve,  or  shelter  them. 
Nothing  was  to  be  found  by  them  upon  tlie  desert,  ]ire|)ared  for  their  re- 
ception, but  the  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  its  defenders.  I  heard 
an  old  yeoman,  rich  by  the  industry  and  thrift  of  a  long  life  and  the 
father  of  many  children,  on  whom  the  office  had  devolved  of  "  head 
constable  of  his  hundred,"  give  the  order,  which  would  have  do<mied 
him  and  them  and  his  whole  neighbourhood  to  temporary  destitution, 
on  the  instant  that  the  telegraph  upon  a  distant  steeple  gave  the  a|>- 
poinled  signal. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  which  now  sounds  so  formid.-ible,  it  is  most 
marvellous,  how  little  there  was  of  fear  :  there  was  neither  confusion 
nor  alarm.  It  was,  to  be  sure  a  comforting  reflection,  that  the  adjoin- 
ing bay  was  covered  by  our  ships  of  war,  and  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  his  men  of  Acre  were  there  with  them.  The  gullaiit  admiral  w.ia 
laid  to  be  one  of  those  ambidextrous  heroes,  who,  "  with  one  foot  on 
the  land  and  the  other  on  the  sea,  could  fight  equally  well  on  both." 
There  was  about  him,  tix>,  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  gaiety,  which 
joined  to  his  recent  exploits  in  Syria  and  success  against  Buonaparte, 
made  him  appear  to  us  un  invincible  defender,  and  which  he  also  seemed 
to  have  no  sort  of  hesitation  to  consider  himself.  His  inveterate  hatred 
and  abuse  of  the  French,  to  whom  he  applied  every  imaginable  name 
of  opprobrium,  was  most  amusing.  I  rememlM'r,  that  the  accusation 
which  they  had  circulated,  that  he  had  placed  prisoners,  whom  he  had 
taken,  in  vessels  infected  by  the  plague,  most  especially  inflamed 
Lim  ;  and  he  used  to  swear,  ore  rolundo,  luitl  to  the  superlative  admir- 
ation and  encouragement  of  all  around,  that,  if  ever  he  caught  that 
"  murderous  rascal "  Buonaparte,  he  kept  in  his  possession  for  him  a 
number  of  newspapers  of  all  countries,  in  which  "  the  He  "  had  been 
repeated  :  every  one  of  which  he  should  make  him  eat  as  his  first  meal 
on  board  a  British  man-of-war. 

Sir  Sidney  and  his  merrv  nien  added  as  much  to  the  enthusiasm  as 
they  did  to  the  security  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  decks  of  the 
Antelope,  and  the  roof-tree  of  the  old  hall,  where  I  saw  him  a  frequent 
and  honoured  guest,  used  to  vibrate  to  the  dance  and  our  joyoun  young 
voices  ;  whilst  the  camp  hard  by  added  its  quota  to  the  merry  muster. 
The  press-gang  or  the  recruiting  party  were  little  needed  in  that 
vicinity  ;  every  boy,  before  he  was  breeched,  talked  of  nothing  but  war. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  meet  everywhere  such  brave  fellows 
wiUiout  catching  something  of  their  gallant  spirit ;  and  so  it  was.  From 
nrunioDS  and  scenes  like  these  spning  up  and  was  hallowed  on  uur 
verv  hearths  that  indomitable  patriotism  which  was  as  unequalled  in 
iU  patient  and  vast  sacrifices,  as  it  wait  in  its  subsoquent  triumph  iind 
reward.     Napoleon  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne^t'ft  it,  and  paused  ere 
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he  placed  bis  myrmidons  upon  its  path.  Our  sailors,  ere  long,  madfti 
the  ocean  oiir  own  free  warren,  as  much  our  own  as  each  rills 
green  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  laurels  which  our  soldiers  had  gather 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Egypt,  Maida,  and  Copenhagen,  pre- 
pared them,  as  they  bad  long  desired,  to  become  more  prominent  in 
the  contest;  when  the  atrocious  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  great  soldier 
tyrant  summoned  together,  for  the  first  time  for  a  century,  an  English 
army  worthy  of  the  cause  it  fought  for,  and  of  the  land  which  sent  it  j 
forth. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  impolitic  than  the  system,  which  hml  I 
hitherto  prevailed,  of  sending  forth   expeditions  of   small  numertcnii 
amount  of  our  own  troops,  whilst  we  subsidised  at  enormous  cost  rMt] 
armies  of  our  allies :    the   former  had   generally  triumphed   if  only' 
tolerably  commanded,  as  witness  our  conquest  of  all  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  ;  whilst  the  latter  bud  almost  invariably  succumbed  before  the 
raw  but  energetic  troops  of  the  French  revolution.     The  natural  effect 
of  such  unwise  neglect  of  our  own  admirable  soldiery,  and  consequent 
seeking  the  help  of  others,  was,  a  lamentable  waste  of  our  money  upon 
those  who  served  us  ill,  and  a  lessening  of  our  own  military  reputation  , 
in  the  eyes  of  the  continental  nations. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  returning  victorious  from  Vimiero,  had  de- 
clared to  the  govemmeut  in  a  most  memorable  document,  that  war  in 
the  Peninsula  should  now  be  made  on  a  larger  and  bolder  scale:  that 
20,000  British  infantry  and  504)0  cavalry  should  be  the  smallest  force 
kept  there ;  that  the  choicest  regiments,  with  a  larger  artillery  corps 
and  more  ordnance,  should  be  sent :  that  the  Portuguese  army  should 
be  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  that  our  commissariat,  wretched 
till  he  took  it  in  hand,  should  be  made  efficient.  He  concluded  with 
the  following  remarkable  and  almost  oracular  sentence,  "  that  sneh  ao 
army  in  activity  in  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful  to  the  Spanianb  ; 
could  defend  Portugal  agiiinst  100,000  French,  and  might  ei'tntmalbf  de- 
cide the  coHiesl." 

Luckily  for  England  and  the  civilized  world,  this  wise  counsel  ww 
received  by  Parliament  with  tlie  attention  which  it  deserved:  and 
better  still  the  great  man  from  whom  it  proceeded  was  appointed  to 
the  supreme  direction  and  command  of  the  measures  which  he  kwl 
suggested :  measures  which  were  destined  by  a  gracious  Providence 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  visitation,  which  was  spreading  over 
Europe  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  a  system  of  the  most  disgusting  sen- 
suality, violence,  and  irreligion,  the  invariable  resttll,he  it  remarked, 
of  French  conquest  in  every  age  and  country.  The  best  way  to  realine 
a  prophecy  is  to  deserve  that  it  should  be  fulfilled  ;  in  this  spirit  thi 
duke  acted,  and  proved  himself  to  be  B  "prophet  indeed." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  my  biittaliuo  r^ 
ceived  the  long  expected  order  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  forrigli 
service.  It  still  numbered  in  its  ranks  many  who  had  seen  service,  inii 
received  their  l/apttnie  dejht  in  Hullimd,  Egypt,  and  more  receutly  i" 
Germany  ;  and,  therefore,  we  youngsters  were  not  at  a  loss  for  needfiil 
and  learned  notes  of  preparation.  Large,  therefore,  were  the  orden 
for  canteens,  pack-saddles,  cloaks  of  amplest  dimensions,  bear-Kkio- 
beds,  and  water-proofs  of  various  sorts  and  denominations.  Packa^ 
and  trunks,  freshly  painted  and  white-lettered,  overspread  the  bomfc-li 
rooms,  with  jiistol- cases,  wicker-flasks,  and  such-like  life-preserveraiunJ 
all  so  "slick  "  and  new,  that  it  would  have  teemed,  that  the  Lngenio!'' 
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Mr.  Piatt  had  moved  bis  military  stores  from  Bi)iid  Street  to  C 

barracks.  No  sooner  did  the  post  convey  the  awful  tidings  to  anxious 
■uunmas,  loving  sisters,  and  other  fair  sympathiser!*,  tbun  down  came  by 
mail  (not  rail)  the  secret  and  sacred  outpourings  of  utfectiun>  Some  from 
aching  hearts  full  of  sweet  counsel  and  parting  blesttiings;  and  others> 
Jew  sentimental,  in  the  shape  of  every  comforting  vestment,  mention- 
able  or  unmentionable,  in  fleecy  hosiery,  vigonia,  or  lamb'g-wooL  Little 
Mtiny  scented  billets,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten,  such  as  in  ordinary 
thnes  were  with  us,  like  other  angel-visita,  "  few  and  far  between  "  (for 
«r  were  not  a  tiirting  corps) :  but  now  the  old  drum-major,  as  big  with 
hit  morning's  mail  he  marched  into  the  mess-room,  seemed  almost  to 
lure  cangbt  some  soft  infection  ;  for  though  he  still  presented  each  com- 
BW-place  epistle  of  foolscap  or  bath-post  with  features  as  immovable 
and  well-stretched  as  the  heading  of  his  drums,  when  one  of  tliese 
pretty  little  notes  touched  bis  well  pipe-cluyed  glove,  it  seemed  to 
•often  bim ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  tone  a])propriate  to  love's  mes- 
•engera,  his  usual  address  of  "  Ensign  A,  a  letter  for  you.  Sir,  if  you 
please.  Sir,"  was  given  with  a  petting,  protecting  sort  of  soft  whis- 
per, and  a  look — indescribable  (for  who  did  ever  look  like  Drum- 
Major  Jones), — a  look,  sometliing  as  if  begotten  of  that  "  smile  and 
tear  on  the  cheek  of  a  dear,"  which  in  the  genus  "  look  "  was  long  since 
immortalized  by  Cupid's  own  poet-laureate,  Mr.  Thomiks  Moore. 

I  must  here  add  on  important  remark  in  military  ethics^  and  which 
I  Umh  made,  namely,  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  subaltern  rank  were 
tbe  general  recipients  of  these  delicate  missives,  a  circumstance  which 
probubly  somewhat  explains  the  following  auecdote.  I  remember, 
some  years  ago  walking  down  St.  James's  Street  with  a  very  gallant 
^end  of  mine,  whom  a  brevet  had  just  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
wiiea  one  of  his  actjuaintances,  passing  on  huraeback,  called  out  to  him, 

"  Hallo,  H ,  I  wish  you  joy,  old  fellow  !"     "  Stop,"  said  the  new 

colonel,  "and  pray  tell  me  what  for?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  other,  "I 
beard  that  the  Drevet  had  raised  you  to  the  rank  of  full  colunel."  "  Is 
that  all  f"  said  my  friend,  "  I  see  nothing  in  being  an  old  coluiit^l  to  be 
rery  joyful  about ;  make  me  an  ensign  once  more,  and  tlien  I  will  ac- 
knowledge your  congratulations  with  my  hat  off." 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  while  preparing  for  a  start,  we  did  not 
ooait  to  speculate,  and  with  much  anxiety  too,  upon  the  places  of  our 
pnbable  oestination.  A  considerable  army  was  already  advancing  into 
8p«in  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and,  as  the  government  had  of  late  a]>- 
pued  its  attention  chiefly  in  that  direction,  thitherward  also  we  turned 
our  tlMMighia.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  military 
Mrric«  in  those  days,  that  the  expeditions,  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  time  to  time,  had  embraced  so  wide  a  range,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Kile  and  from  the  river  Plate  to  the  Elbe,  that,  in  guessing  upon 
tbe  chances  of  our  destiny,  the  notice  which  we  had  received  set  our 
minds  wandering  in  a  manner  far  more  painful  and  exciting  than  can 
be  the  case,  when  the  preparations  regard  a  service  whose  nature  and 
locality  ore  at  once  pointed  out.  At  present  all  this  is  generally  fixed 
by  rule  and  roster.  A  man  in  Canaaa,  now-a-days,  can  guess  within 
a  little  when  he  shall  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  at  Hong  Kong  ;  and, 
tliough  it  may  not  be  an  agreeable  sort  of  military  glory  to  have  the 
certainty,  when  the  youthful  brows  are  turned  from  the  white  clitTs  of 
*'  perfidious  Albion,"  that,  when  permitted  to  return,  they  will  be 
crovned  more  luxuriantly  with  grey  hairs  than  laurels,  still  such  is 
roL.  XXII.  V 
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now  the  soldier's  condition  of  enlistment,  and  he  bears  the  ills  he 
knows  of,  and  not,  as  was  our  lot  then,  the  evils  which  we  knew  not 
of.  Our  debut  in  the  Peninsular  expedition  was  no  uncommon  ex- 
ample of  this  glorious  uncertaintjr,  for  even  while  we  were  afloat  our 
destination  underwent  in  six  weeks  no  less  than  five  alterations. 

After  the  warning  order  arrived  we  had  time  enough,  and  to  spare, 
"to  weary  of  conjecture:"  the  baggage  had  been  long  all  right — bills 
paid — and,  according  to  the  true  soldier's  device,  "  toiijours  pret,"  nil 
was  ready  ;  but  we  still   lingered  on,  and  found  ourselves  with  entire 
equanimity  enjoying  the  roast-beef  and  jollity  of  Christmas-day.     On 
the  following  morning  a  merry  group  were  sallying  forth  with  very 
warlike  intentions  against  snipes  and  wild-ducks,  when  at  the  barrack- 
gate  they  were  checked  in  their  pace   to  let  pass  a  dragoon,  whote 
black  charger,  white  with  foam,  was  reeking  in  the  frost ;    and  who, 
dashing  up  the  hill  to  the  general's  door,  drew  forth  and  delivered  on 
ominous  looking  long  dispatch, — he  received  the  envelope,  on  which 
was  first  noted  the  hour  of  its  delivery, — and  then  departed  slowly  to 
"  take  his  ease  in  his  inn."     This  looked  like  a  concatenation  big  with 
our  fate,  and  of  reprieve  to  the  wild-fowl,  so  we  returned ;  but,  before 
we  could  regain  our  quarters  the^a'  had  gone  forth.   There  was  quickly 
an  unusual  stir  in  the  barrack-yard,  and,  as  old  Cobbett  would  say,  "Mc 
straw  bfgau  to  move."     The  orderly  drummers  were  beating  for  »er-  I 
jeants  to  muster  at  the  orderly  room  ;  corporals,  those  military  mer- 
curies, were  hurrying  here  and  there ;  groups  of  soldiers  were  must«T- 
ing,  some  grave,  some  gay  ;  while  the  poor  wives,  anxious  to  accomp4ny 
their  Bills  and   Dicks,  and    doubtful  who  would    be  of  the  happy 
"  eight  women  per  company  "  allowed  to  embark  with  the  regimeat, 
were  already,  wn'th  corner  of  apron  to  the  eye,  dropping  a  tear,  while 
they  wistfully  discussed  this  very  interesting  question.     Some  there 
were,  perhaps,  who  did  not  exactly 

"  By  iweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  underatood, 
Oivei  to  the  tender  and  the  good 
A  paradise  below  :" 

but,  nevertheless,  amongst  those  humble  votaries  of  "  Hymen's  |^Dtl' 
powers,"  I  have  witnessed,  in  the  hours  of  trial,  the  most  devoted 
affection  and  good  conduct : — and  of  all  the  sounds  of  sorrow  which  hi* 
fallen  upon  my  ear,  the  most  difficult  to  be  forgotten  was  the  agonixiM 
shriek  which  burst  forth  from  the  women  and  children  of  the  r«gi- 
ntent  collected  round  the  barrack-gates,  as  the  husbands  and  fiithen 
marched  out  of  them  for  embarkation. 
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Sir  fVtUiam.     I  tell  you  he  slmll  marry  her,  or  I  'U  duiubrril   biia !  ikM  * 
L«iokye.  Tom,  luit   to  make  any  more  worda  •txiut   the  amatrr,   I 
bt  the  l.-idy  here  with  me,  and  I  il  lee  yoa  oontncled  htSun  «c  part ;  ar  yaa 
I  delre  and  plant  cucumben  as  loog  a*  you  lire. 

£«c««a  VtlUft. 

"  Ui>ON  my  honour,"  observed  ihe  Dwarf,  mfW  the  »urg«io  had 
<IeclareiI  that  the  struggle  was  ended,  and  the  mariner  no  tnore, — 
"  I  never  met  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  whose  live<  and  depsir- 
ture«  were  more  similar  and  less  edifying,  than  those  of  the  fpallant 
captain,  now  moribund  on  the  bed  there,  and  a  former  friend,  to 
whom,  in  his  parting  remarks  he  made  a  complimentary  aliuMon. 
Besides  drowning  niggers  and  scuttling  ships,  the  last  sentence  Mr. 
\V'ildman  delivered  distinctly  was  a  request  that  Mr.  Huggins 
should  use  his  whittle.  Dangerfield  was  also  a  man  of  spirit.  I  re- 
collect the  morning  he  was  gibbeted  in  Cuba,  he  knocked  down  the 
black  executioner  for  the  clumsy  hitch  he  put  upon  the  halter,  in- 
stead of  doing  the  thing  ship-shape,  and  making  it  a  bow-line  knot, 
as  be  should  have  done, — that,  in  the  Captain's  opinion,  being  the 
neatest  tie  for  a  hempen  cravat." 

It  was  now  verging  upon  eleven  o'clock :  and  when  we  were 
about  to  quit  the  "  George  and  Garter,"  it  was  communicated  to 
Brian  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sign  a  deposition  in  the 
case  of  Hoggins ;  and,  to  prove  his  identity,  he  was  required  to  re- 
pair to  the  station-house  where  the  ruffian  was  in  clo8«  custody.  The 
little  gentleman  volutiteered  his  escort,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  the  fighting  man  was  confined. 

From  his  strength,  his  profession,  and  general  bad  character,  pre- 
cautions had  been  adopted  to  prevent  him  doing  mischief  either  to 
others  or  to  himself.     When  introduced  to  the  apartment  he  wa» 
confined  in,  we  found  him  seated  on  a  bench,  and  handcuffed  fur 
better  security,  with  two  policemen  placed  to  watch  him.     In  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  Pet  recognised  an  aid  acquaintance,  and  a  brief  greeting 
wa»  interchangetl  between  them.     At  the  Dwarf  and  me,  the  crimi- 
nal looked  with   the  indifference  which   men   bestow  on  strangers ; 
bat  as  Brian,  who  bad  been  the  last  to  enter  the  ruom,  advanced  to 
the  table,  a  countenance,  pale  and   agitated   before,  became  visibly 
more  downcast  when  the  eyes  of  the  murderer  and  his  intended  vie. 
Qm  met  each  other's  glance.     Ellis  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside 
the  Pet,  who  presently  inquired,  in  a  whisjjer,  "  whether  Wildman 

«u  likely  to  recover  ?  " 
"Recover!"   returned   the   runner.      "It's    seldom    that  a  man 

«lio  has  got  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  body  manages  to  do  that. 

"o,  Ben  ;  it 's  regularly  up  witli  him  ;  and  he's  as  cold  at  present, 

•Mhe  'Crown  and  Garter,"  as  any  stiff'-un  ye  ever  sacked   after 
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"Well,"  replied  the  fighting  man — across  whose  mind  a  gleam  of 
hope  appeared  to  shoot,  when  assured  that  his  villanous  associate 
■was  no  more — "  I  hopes  he  told  the  truth  afore  he  hopped  the  twi^, 
and  cleared  tne  of  hany  bad  intention,  who  am  as  hinnicent  as  the 
babe  unborn." 

"  Why,  not  exactly,"  rejoined  the  Bow  Street  roan.  "  He  did 
mention  you,  certainly,  before  he  died,  in  reference  to  that  gentle- 
man ;  and  requested  you  to  use  your  gully,  Ben."  M 

"Use  ray  gully!"  exclaimed  the  Leg-Lane  Pet,  with  innocent^ 
astonishment.  "  Vy,  Mister  Hellis,  the  captiiin  must  have  been 
raving  to  have  spoken  of  knives.  I  '11  tell  the  plain  truth,  and  ex- 
plain to  these  here  gents,  vot  brought  me  to  the  fields.  '  Ben,'  says 
he, — now,  gcmmen,  this  is  as  true  as  if  I  vas  on  oath  before  the 
beak,  and  had  reg'larly  kissed  the  calf-skin, — •  Ben,"  says  he,  'I'm 
goin'  to  meet  that  young  cove  as  you  knows,  that  grassed  me  io  the 
cofTee-room  ;  and  as  he's  unkimmon  wilent  in  his  temper,  vill  ^ou 
come,  jist  to  pcrwent  a  turn-up  ?  '  So  I  goes  hinnicintly  to  the 
fields,  to  keep  peace  between  'cm — and  I'm  blest,  but  here  I  be'» 
under  screw,  as  if  I  had  come  out  upon  what  they  calls  ban  evil 
harraiit." 

"  Lord,  Ben,"  returned  the  runner,  "  bow  men  change  aa  they 
grow  older.  I  mind  the  time  you  would  go  ten  miles  to  get  up> 
fight,  and  not  ten  yards  to  stop  one.  Well,  I  hope  the  beaks  at  tht 
Bailey  will  take  it  in,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  ye." 

"But,"  said  the  ex-pugilist,  "  von 't  it  be  unkimmon  cruel,  if« 
man  as  goes  bout  on  a  peaceable  hintention,  should  be  locked  up  fol 
nothing  for  a  month,  and  then  be  shewn  up  at  the  Old  Bailey  among 
cracksmen  and  conweyancers.  Vy,  it  vill  ruin  me  as  a  man  of  bil- 
ness,  and  the  Fortune  of  War  may  jist  as  veil  be  shut  up." 

"  Well,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about  that,  Ben,"  rejoined  the 
Bow  Street  functionary. 

"  Yes,  but  I  hum  !  "  returned  the  fighting  man.  "  Ven  custoinen 
inquires  arier  me,  and  hears  I  'm  in  the  cage — vy,  von't  they  twliile 
to  anotjier  crib,  don't  you  think.*  If  so  be  I  'm  penned  until  lfc« 
Sessions,  The  Fortune  may  go  to  Bath.  Vat  made  it  the  houMil 
his.'  Vy,  the  unkimmon  ciwility  of  the  missus  and  myself.  If» 
gent  lushed  heavy,  and  lost  his  legs,  vy,  his  vord  to  the  cabman  »« 
— •  Drive  me  to  the  Fortune,  for  that's  the  ticket,  where  all  ii  uo 
the  square."  Drunk  or  sober,  not  a  clye  was  ever  cleaned  ;  tad 
they  cotild  go  to  roost,  and  vake  next  mornin',  thof  they  had  oiv- 
counted  goold  about  'em.  Sick  or  veil,  they  always  were  looked 
arter,  and — " 

"  If,  notwithstanding  the  most  delicate  attention  and  the  b«» 
medical  advice,  they  kicked  the  bucket,  they  were  respectably  i* 
terred,"  observed  the  little  gentleman,  in  his  own  peculiar  maontfi 
ond  with  a  most  puissant  pinch  of  blackguard.  "  None  of  yw* 
trumpery  turns  out — your  mutes,  and  plumes,  and  hearte — noW^ 
necessary  parade — all  private  and  economic,  as  it  ought  to  be." 

The  fighting  man  started.  The  colour  again  rece<led  fron  W 
face,  and  the  tremulous  twicking  of  the  lips  betrayed  mental  •g'* 
tation. 

"  Well,"  added  the  runner,  "  I  won"t  pretend  to  aay  how  eMif 
Ben  may  have  buried  in  his  day,  for  his  was  altogether  another  Hw 
of  business  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  bet  a  horse  to  a  hen,  that  for  '" 
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ttiff-an  he  stack  in  clay,  he  grubbed  a  hundred  out  of  it.  Why,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  he  carried  on  a  roaring  business.  I  've  heard  that 
he  and  his  pals  have  lifted  as  good  as  ten  a-week  at  times.  They 
would  have  made  a  rapid  fortune ;  but  the  burkers  first  overstocked 
the  market,  and,  at  last,  entirely  done  up  the  trade." 

"  Vere  's  the  use,  Mr.  Hellis,  of  talkin'  of  vot  "s  gone  by  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  fighting  man.  "  It 's  all  over  ;  and,  may  I  be  scragged,  if  a 
toe  o  mine  has  toucheil  what  they  calls  consecrated  ground  these 
fire  years,  but  vonce,  and  that  vas  to  hublige  han  old  customer,  who 
fancied  he  °d  inwestigate  a  gent,  who  died  of  somethin'  that  nobody 
coald  tell  nothing  about.  But,  as  I  vas  a  sayin',  if  I  'm  clapped 
ander  the  screw,  vy,  my  vife  vill  break  her  'art,  and  my  bisnis  go 
to  the  devil." 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  the  man  in  the  blue  coat  and  metal  buttons, 
"  Don't  ye  fret  yerself,  Ben,  about  that.  Why,  the  beaks  have 
taken  the  Fortune  under  their  particular  protection  ;  and,  when 
I  was  coming  away,  they  had  found  a  young  lady  so  fust  asleep 
up  stairs,  that  none  of  them  could  waken  her.  Where  is  Poll  Har- 
grave.  Pet  ?  " 

The  sudden  question  again  sent  the  colour  from  the  cheeks  of 
the  pugilist ;  and  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  bucussed 
girl. 

"  I  fancied  it  might  have  been  the  Sleeping  Beauty  the  police  dis- 
turbed," said  the  runner. 

"  And  vy  did  the  force  wisit  my  house  hin  my  habsince?"  inquir- 
ed  the  ruffian,  in  evident  alarm. 

"  To  have  a  friendly  look-out  after  your  wife  and  customers,  I 
suppose,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  vj  should  they  go  upstairs,  a  ransacking  of  my  bed- 
room* »  " 

"  I  imagine  by  the  same  right,  that  they  went  down  stairs  to  take 
stork  of  your  cellar." 

The  Pet  turned  deadlier  pale  than  before.  "Veil,"  he  replied, 
"  they  Tould  n't  diskiver  hany  thing  there  aa  had  n't  paid  duty 
reglnr." 

"  Are  bones  as  well  as  beer  exciseable .'  "  inquired  the  Dwarf,  as 
he  tiX)k  an^ither  of  his  imperturbable  pinches  of  high-toast: 

Had  a  shell  popped  through  the  ceiling,  and  dropped  at  the  foot 
of  the  fighting  man,  his  countenance  could  not  have  expressed  terror 
more  fearfully. 

"  Bones  !  "  he  involuntarily  muttered. 

"  Why  yes,  Ben.  I  never  like  to  keep  an  old  acquaintance  in 
■oapcmse.     We  found  Poll  Hargrave  hocussed  above  stairs,  and  the 

«nff  tliat  did  it  locked  in  the  bar-press  of  which  Mother  H 

always  carried  the  key,  as  you  know  yourself.  What  was  in  the 
ctllar,  under  the  tlags'behind  the  door? — why,  that's  the  worst  of 
tlie  affair,  I  fancy." 

"  Vere  is  my  vife?  "  exclaimed  the  Pet. 

"  In  quod,"  returned  the  functionary. 

"  And  fere '»  the  Early  One  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Huggins. 

"  Ditto,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"Then  there's  no  use  in  coming  it  Hookey  Valker  longer,"  ob- 

•tncJ  the  Leg  Lane  Pet,  in  a  voice  of  the  tlcepest  despondency. 

"H'ttll  hup,  and  I'm  safe  for  scragging  I  " 
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"  Well,  I  would  be  inclined  to  back  your  opinion  for  a  five-pound 
flirasey,"  replied  the  Bow  Street  runner.  "  But  here  comes  the 
clerk  and  the  inforniationg,  and  we'll  make  the  deposition  in  the 
office.  Good  night,  Ben  !  Don't  ye  be  so  cast-down.  To  my  know- 
ledge you  have  had  a  long  and  lucky  run  of  it  ;  and  out  of  twenty 
of  your  pills — except  the  Tyburn  Tinker,  who  retired  from  busine«i 
in  good  time — is  there  one  of  the  score  who  has  not  either  been 
lagged  or  gcragge<l  ?  " 

With  this  consolatory  observation.  Sir.  Ellis  followed  ua  to  the 
outer  room,  where  tlie  official  papers  were  duly  signed,  and  an  ar- 
rangement  was  made  with  the  police  authorities,  that  they  should 
apprize  us  of  the  time  the  inquest  would  be  holden,  so  soon  after 
the  coroner  had  arranged  it  as  was  possible.  We  all  re-embarked 
in  our  respective  vehicles  as  we  had  arrived — the  Dwarf,  as  the  little 
gentleman  carefully  buttoned  his  greatcoat,  reminding  us,  that  at 
"sharp  two"  we  should  next  day  have  the  honour  of  an  audi- 
ence. 

"As  to  you,"  he  said,  addressing  the  young  Irishman,  "  I  consider 
that  your  destinies  are  completed.  The  finger  of  Providence  has 
pointed  out  the  road  to  fortune  ;  and  by  a  just  retribution,  the  mur- 
ilerer  of  the  father  has  perished  by  the  orphan's  hand.  As  for  yUi" 
and  the  Dwarf  directed  a  minatory  glance,  and  extended  his  lean 
forefinger,  to  revider  by  suitable  action  his  address  the  more  impre*- 
sive,  "  every  man  is  the  builder  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  j-ours  will 
rest  entirely  with  yourself.  The  decision  of  to-morrow  will  bt 
final.  Ifyou  choose  wisely,  and  wed  her  to  whom  you  shall  be  pre- 
sented— " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  the  little  fellow,  with  upraised  finger,  coollj 
continued — 

"  A  fortune  that  no  Elliott  who  ever  wore  or  lost  a  bead  po»«e»»«l 
or  dreamed  of,  shall  be  yours.  If  you  reject  the  lady's  hand,  «» 
quickly  as  legal  forms  will  permit,  all  that  I  possess  shall  be  forth- 
Tvith  transferred  to  her ;  and  as  a  farewell  gift,  I  '11  present  .Mr. 
Francis  Elliott  with — a  shilling!  "  and  the  yellow  scoundrel  int<J< 
me  a  proftjund  bow,  accompanied  by  a  flourish  of  hand  ami  foot, 
which  half  persuaded  me  that  in  early  life  he  must  have  been  • 
tlanciim-ni  aster. 

"  With  lips  apart,"  and  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  Dwarf  in  niarkfJ 
anxiety.  Brian  had  listened  to  the  brief  address,  which  at  the  «ni» 
time  offered  wealth,  and  detailed  the  penalty  attendant  on  disobe- 
dience. 

"  And  for  following  the  course  his  heart  dictates,  honour  »«yi  •• 
right,  and  Heaven  must  approve,  you  will  reject  him  as  a  wwtawajf" 
he  said. 

The  little  fellow  drew  out  his  snuff-box,  applied  his  fingers  to  ih* 
high-toast,  and  after  a  most  deliberate  piiicn,  replied  to  the  qi>e»- 
tion  with  a  calmness  of  tone  and  manner  that  was  conclusive  on  lb* 
point. 

"  I  will,  in  that  case,  take  the  liberty  of  doing  what  seems  good  to 
me  with  mine  own — and  convert  a  portionless  girl  into  the  weallbJ*'' 
heiress  that  ever  a  booby-headed  borderer  rejected." 

"And  you  assure  me  that  1  shall  be  independent — nay.opidwl.' 
said  the  youth,  with  a  look  of  anxious  enquiry. 

"  Vou  are  sodejure,  already.        Ilomesdale  Priory  and  the  Hun*" 
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faU  estates  are  yours  as  surely  as  this  snuff-box  belongs  to  me,"  re- 

I       turned  the  little  I'ellow. 
"  Then,"  exclaimed  Brian  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  he  caught  my 

hand  in  his,  "  to  the  last  guinea,  Frank,  we  '11  share  good  fortune 

like  brothers  as  we  are  in  heart.  Take  to  your  arms  the  girl  you 
love,  and  pitch  him,  his  money  and  his  heiress  to  the  devil  !" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  the  little  gentleman,  all  unmoved, 
"  for  some  good  services  1  have  rendered,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
received  a  satisfactory  return.  I  and  my  money  are  not  by  any  means 
obliged  to  you  for  the  pleasant  disposition  you  have  made  of  both  ; 

I  and  I  think  that  the  vaunted  gallantry  of  Ireland  should  have  pre* 
vented  you  from  consigning  to  Pandemonium  a  young  lady  you 
never  saw." 

The  dryness  of  the  Dwarf's  remonstrance  provoked  a  hearty  laugh ; 
and  as  we  proceeded  down  stairs,  I  overheard  him  in  a  low  voice 
observe  to  his  friend  the  runner, 

"  That  lad  is  true  metal  alter  all— regular  Corinthian,  without  a 
particle  of  dross." 

The  morning,  decisive  of  my  fate,  dawned  upon  two  private  gen- 
tlemen whose  slumbers  had  not  been  unbroken.  When  the  crisis  of 
a  man's  fortunes  is  at  hand,  the  feelings  which  uncertainty  produces 
are  more  harassing  far  than  when  the  result,  no  matter  how  unfor- 
tunate it  may  be,  is  known,  and  the  worst  that  fate  can  do  has  been 
developed.  I  had  already  made  my  election — and  mine  was  the  re- 
solution which  nothing  could  or  should  disturb — imd  like  another 
Antony,  if  I  had  not  a  world  to  give  up  for  love,  1  was  ready  to 
abandon  advantages  held  out  and  undergo  the  ])enalties  denounced 
against  my  disobedience.  Still  I  was  unenviubly  restless;  and  I 
prayed  heartily  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  the  Dwarf  should  pour 
out  the  phials  of  his  wrath,  and  withdraw  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance for  ever. 

Nor  was  Brian— notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman, that  his  probation  had  ended — exactly  upon  a  bed  of  ruses. 
He  had  sent  Mr.  Wildman  to  his  account — and,  malgre  the  advan- 
lace*  of  an  Irish  education,  the  first  time  a  man  becomes  a  honii- 
doe,  he  roust,  to  a  certain  extent,  feel  some  nervousness  when  the 
act  is  recalled  to  memory.  No  one,  who  ever  hurried  a  human 
being  to  his  grand  audit,  had  less  to  reproach  himself  with  ;  and  I 
firmly  belief  that  the  ordeal  of  the  inquest,  and  the  silence  of  Susan 
Edwards  for  three  days,  caused  more  disquietude  to  the  youthful 
lover,  than  a  deed  warranted  by  self-defence,  and  one  which  the 
sternest  moralist  would  have  pronounced  as  pardonable.     We  got 

I  the  morning  papers  after  breakfast — and  during  a  parliamentary  re- 
cesa,  the  affair  of  yesterday  had  proved  an  El  Dorado.     All  had  their 
«WB  version  of  the  occurrence,  with  the   usual  amount  of  obscure 
binta  of  extraordinary  disclosures,  which   might  be  expected  in  a 
d»y  or  two,  and  a  promise  of  "Farther  particulars."     As  yet,  no 
nimmons  from  the  coroner  had  arrived — noon  came.     Brian  pro- 
JWed  an   hour's  stroll  in  the  Park  ;  but  Mrs.  Honeywood  signalled 
"It  to  her  parlour,  and  whispered  me  to  go  back  to  the  place  from 
*hence  I  came.     Brian  instantly  comprehended  how  matters  stood; 
•|h1  »fler  telling  mc  that  he  should  return  in  an  hour,  he  set  out  for 
lui  former  rendezvous — the  Serpentine, 
b    1 1'ound  Miss  Harley  in  the  drawing-room.     She  was  shawled  and 
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bonneted — and  looked  paler,  and,  as  I  fancied,  prettier  than  ever. 
An  unexpected  meeting  between  persons  circumstanced  as  we  were, 
discarded  formality  at  once.  She  placed  herself  beside  rae  on  the 
sofa,  and  requested  and  received  a  brief  narrative  of  the  preceding 
evening's  adventures. 

Saint  Martin's  clock  chimed  the  second  quarter  before  my  story 
ended. 

"  How  quick,"  said  my  beautiful  companion,  and  her  voice  fal- 
tered, "  does  the  crisis  of  our  fortunes  hurry  on  !  Franci8,^I_adjure 
you,  as  you  have  aught  of  love  for  me — as  you  regard  honour — nay, 
more,  by  those  blessed  hopes  we  cherish  in  the  great  hereafter — it 
there  a  misgiving  in  your  breast?  and  would  one  word  that  you 
have  spoken,  and  sworn,  and  promised,  on  cooler  reflection  be  re- 
called ?  " 

I  did  not  answer  her,  but  caught  her  to  my  heart,  kisaed  her  with 
r.ipturous  affection,  and  murmured  on  her  lips  the  plight  of  all-M* 
during  love. 

*■  Enough — dear ;  dear  Francis.  I  am  now  ready  for  the  trial ; 
and  come  weal,  come  wo,  I  am  thine.  Nay,  love  !  detain  me  not 
I  hear  the  colonel's  bell  ;  and  he  has  already  apprized  me  thai 
some  friend's  carriage  will  call  for  us  at  one  o'clock." 

"And  have  you  nerve,  sweet  Julia,  to  meet  the  ordeal  f" 

"  Ere  two  hours  pass,"  she  replied,  "  the  soldier's  daujchter,  rich 
in  nothing  but  a  father's  stainless  reputation,  will  claim  the  husband 
uf  her  heart — him,  whose  fortunes,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  she 
will  bhare  while  life  continues  !  " 

She  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck  —  kissed  me — "'twas  tin 
first  time  she  dured  su  much" — and  hurried  from  the  drawing-room- 

Within  ten  minutes  I  heard  Brian's  well-known  summons  on  tht 
rapper,  and  remarked,  that  ai\cr  ascending  the  staircase  by  four 
steps  at  a  time,  he  appeared  in  high  excitement. 

"  I  have  seen  your  father  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

1  stared  at  the  young  Irishman  in  return. 

"  Do  you  wish,  Brian,  that  we  should  enoct  a  scene  from  '  Hsni- 
let'  before  we  visit  that  cursed  Dwarf  i*  and  am  I  to  inquire, 

'  I.,onked  lie  iialc  or  red  ?' 

"All  I  can  tell  you  without  entering  into  particulars  about  hii 
complexion,"  returned  the  youth,  "  that  he  whisked  by  me  at  tbt 
corner  of  Chariug  Cross  in  a  cab;  or  if  he  did  not,  his  fetch*  i»  in- 
dubitably in  London,  and  at  this  moment,  amusing  himself  with  so 
eighteen-peuny  drive." 

"  Pshaw  !  my  father  would  as  much  enter  into  this  iniquitoui 
metropolis  as  he  would  volunteer  to  join  the  Niger  expedition." 

"Well  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  returned  the  young  Irishman;  "»11  I 
shall  say  is,  that  his  ghost  is  rattling  over  the  stones,  and  apparcntW 
in  a  devil  of  a  hurry  ;  and,  of  course,  the  original  he  repre»ent4  will 
soon  be  taking  his  last  drive.  But,  talking  about  driving,  thali«» 
devilish  well-appointed  carriagewhich  has  stopped.  Some  vi»itaf  of 
the  colonel's,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes— it  is  a  friend's  chariot,  which  Miss  Ilarley  expected  to cili 
for  her  and  the  old  gentleman." 

*  "  TIk<  "fvU'li"  U  ilie  Hpparitioii  of  tlig  living  ;  nud  i>»  appaanmat  taH*** 
thnl  liu  wbow  kimiliitulii  ii  bean,  wili  ihonly  die. 
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"  Ay,  there  they  go,"  as  the  steps  fell.  There — be  hands  her  in, 
itifi*  aa  a  ratnrod.  What  an  ankle  !  I  would  have  sworn  it  was 
Susan's.  Lord!  I  like  that  old  chap.  I  fancy,  Frank,  he's  just  the 
man  who  would  pop  half  an  ounce  of  lead  into  the  carcase  of  any 
scoundrel  who  would  dare  to  look  crooked  at  his  daughter." 

"  Unless,  my  dear  Brian,  I  took  the  liberty  of  anticipating  him." 

"Likely  enough  that.  But  Frank,  let 's  have  some  lunch.  It's 
cursed  weakness  on  niy  part,  but  I  '11  confess  it,  that  I  neither  slept 
so  soundly,  nor  made  so  good  a  breakfast,  as  1  had  done  before  I 
»hot  that  scoundrel.  But  why  should  I  let  a  thought  upon  it  cross 
my  mind .'  Is  there  not  more  to  cause  a  man  self-reproach  for  de- 
molishing an  inoflensive  snipe,  than  for  shooting  scoundrels  who  deal 
in  blood  by  the  gallon  ?  " 

The  appointed  interval  elapsed  —three  quarters  chimed — a  cab  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  Brian  and  I  stepped  into  the  vehicle.  I 
don't  know  how  he  felt,  but  I  know  that  mine  were  such  feelings  as  I 
suppose  my  ancestors  experienced  en  route  to  Tyburn — and  indeed 
I  sucpect  that  the  ^clal  of  the  thing  rendered  their  last  drive  more 
agreeable  to  those  lamented  gentlemen  than  mine  was.  We  reached 
the  Dwarf's  residence.  Bang  went  a  neighbouring  clock  !  and  we 
had  hit  the  appointed  two,  even  to  the  second.  The  cursed  cabman 
thundered  at  the  door  as  if  the  ghost  of  a  departed  footman  had  trans- 
toigrated  into  his  wretched  carcass. 

"  That  infernal  knock  has  finished  us,"  I  said  apart  to  my  compa- 
nion. But  Brian,  who  was  of  that  school  of  philosophy  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  "  Devil-may-care,"  thought 
we  could  not  be  worse  than  we  were,  and  it  might  be  serviceable 
that  the  little  gentleman  should  fancy  we  were  not  afraid.  To  this 
loud  alarum  Cupid  promptly  replied ;  and  whether  my  manner 
evinced  disquietude,  or  the  sable  functionary  anticipated  that  the 
cabman's  sins  would  be  visited  upon  me,  he  observed,  as  we  mounted 
the  staircase,  "  Don't  mind,  massa,  what  him  say.  Dam  rum  chap. 
Uim  bark  worse  than  him  bite.     He  !  he  !  he  !" 

On  being  introduced  to  the  apartment  where  the  little  gentleman 
was  evidently  waiting  our  expected  visit,  we  were  complimented  on 
punctuality  on  the  score  of  time,  and  censured  for  what  he  termed 
an  outrage  on  his  knocker — and  at  a  glance,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  a  most  important  denouement  was  about  to  follow.  M.  Ellis, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  selected  as  his  "  Fidus  Achates"  by  the 
Dwarf,  gave  us  a  friendly  reception  ;  and  a  third  personage,  of  grave 
appearance,  and  hitherto  unknown,  was  seated  at  a  circular  table, 
literally  heaped  with  parchments.  Some  of  these  documents,  by 
their  fa<led  ink  and  dusky  complexions  evinced  undoubted  antiquity, 
while  others  exhibited  a  virgin  freshness  of  character  that  announced 
them  fresh  from  the  scrivener.  But  the  little  man's  personal  appear- 
ance was  the  greatest  puzzle  of  the  whole.  The  Kilmarnock  cap, 
striped  dressing-gown,  and  brimstone  slippers  were  discarded — and 
there  be  sat  in  full  dre.^s,  a  pair  of  white  kids  on  the  table,  acting 
as  supporters  to  his  snuff-box,  and — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — a  camellia 
jjponica  in  his  button-hole,  than  which,  a  fairer  flower  was  never 
presented  to  a  murderer  by  a  lady  admirer  on  the  day  of  execution. 

What  meancd  these  important  demonstrations  ?  and  I  whispered 
to  Brian  my  dubitations  while  the  Dwarf  was  pencilling  a  note, 
which  be  dispatched  unsealed. 
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"I  think,"  returned  the  Irishman,  "that  he  has  changed  hit 
mind ;  and  when  you  decline  the  consort  he  has  good-naturetlly 
selected,  instead  of  making  her  an  heiress,  he  will  himself  lead  the 
lady  to  the  altar." 

A  man  who  drops  into  a  house  for  the  first  time,  and  like  an  Irish 
friar,  with  his  "God  save  all  here,  barring  the  cat !"  makes  himself 
quite  at  home,  may  be  expected  in  his  own  domicile  to  be  pefeclly 
at  ease — and  such  was  the  case  with  the  little  gentleman.  With  a 
satisfied  look,  his  eye  ran  over  the  cumbrous  bundles  of  parchment 
and  separate  deeds  which  were  ranged  with  accurate  attention  on 
the  table ;  then  with  the  air  of  a  petit  maltre  he  glanced  at  his 
camellia ;  next  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  pinch  of  blackguard, 
cleared  his  throat  with  a  hem  preliminary,  and  thus  commenced  the 
business  of  this  important  day. 

"Mr.  Francis  Elliott  and  Mr.  Brian  Hunsgate — for  from  this 
moment  we  discard  the  surname — or  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
toiibru/iiet  of  O'Linn,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  l)avis  Todd, 
of  the  firm  of  Todil,  Wilkinson,  and  Sharpman.  To  you  Mr.  Huns- 
gate, I  first  address  myself;  and  my  warrantry  for  thus  designating 
you,  lies  in  yonder  deeds,  which,  on  leisure  inspection,  will  be  found 
not  only  to  remove  all  the  mystery  attendent  on  your  birth,  but  also 
establish  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  your  indisputable  right  to  the 
Park  and  Priory  of  Holmesdale  and  the  estates  appertaining  to  the 
same.  In  obtaining  the  immediate  restoration  of  projierty  with- 
held fttr  80  many  years,  no  difficulty,  I  should  say,  can  now  exi«t 
Step  by  step,  by  the  assistance  of  these  valuable  gentlemen,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  )awyer,  and  him  of  Bow-street,  "  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings by  which  he  who  usurped  possession,  and  so  iniquitously 
attained  his  guilty  objects — all  these  have  been  carefully  trac«Iout  ; 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  delinquent  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
justice." 

The  Dwarf  made  a  pause,  which  Brian  seized  upon  as  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  gratitude. 

"  Humph!"  returned  the  little  gentleman  ;  "I  trust  that  if  you  con- 
sider you  owe  me  any  obligations,  you  will  in  future  adopt  some  other 
method  of  returning  them,  than  by  volunteering  on  the  Border  to  break 
my  neck  ;  and,  as  a  set-off  against  mulled  claret,  consigning  the  donor 
to  the  devil.  And  now,  for  the  present,  I  have  done  with  j-ou— 
and  must  request  the  attention  of  your  worthy  friend  and  ally,  latdr 
fascinated  by  the  lovely  and!  virtuous  relict  of  Colonel  Bouveri*, 
and  wlio  now  wears  the  rosy  fetters  of  a  young  lady  I  have  Iittl» 
doubt  fully  as  respectable  as  the  widow  of  a  companion  of  tbt 
Bath." 

"  You're  in  for  it,  regularly,"  whispered  Brian.  "  D — n  it !  iho* 
fight  at  once,  Frank  !" 

"  Before  you  proceed  farther.  Sir,"  I  said,  firmly,  but  quietly,  "1 
beg  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  come  here  to  be  insulted  myseU — but 
far  less,  to  hear  the  name  of  one  to  whom  I  am  honourably  engigfd 
coarsely  and  unnecessarily  introduced.  There  stands  my  hat ;  «nJ 
if  the  offence  be  repeated  I  shall  i(uil  the  house,  and — " 

"Pitch  me  to  the  devil  !  as  your  excellent  adviser  jNtrticuhrl/ 
recomnietidc'il  last  night;"  and  he  pointed  to  Brian,  who,  nrvc 
remarkable  for  facial  control,  hud  retired  to  the  window  to  prCKTt* 
his  giavity.     "  But,  come  :  if  you  please,  we'll  make  a  bargain.  Oo 
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my  part,  one  woril  shall  not  be  uttered  to  impugn  the  beauty,  or 
question  the  high  desert  of  the  young  lady,  at  the  bare  mention  of 
whose  name  you  appear  so  exquisitely  sensitive  ;  while,  per  conlra, 
before  you  leave,  I  shall  expect  you  to  assign,  and  as  briefly  as  you 
please,  to  my  elected  heiress,  the  reasons  which  may  have  caused  you 
to  reject  the  honour  of  her  hand." 

"Agreed,  Sir:  and  with  this  understanding,  no  matter  how  un- 
satisfactorily to  both  the  interview  may  prove,  still  the  feelings  of 
neither  will  be  wounded." 

"This  document,"  continued  the  little  gentleman,  taking  up  a 
freshly-engrossed  deed,  which  appeared  to  be  unusually  voluminous, 
"is  the  marriage  settlement  of  my  adopted  daughter,  complete,  save 
that  blanks  for  names  and  dates  require  to  be  filled  up.  By  this 
instrument,  1  have  conveyed  absolutely,  to  the  customary  uses  and 
in  the  usual  forms,  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  he  secured  upon  her- 
self, her  husband,  and  her  issue.  Will  Mr.  Francis  Elliott  graci- 
ously condescend  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  blanks  left  for  the 
fortunate  bridegroom's?" 

"  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  1  humbly  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  in- 
tended ;  and  I  am  free  to  add,  that  when  you  stated  that  none  of 
the  house  of  Elliott  had  ever  realized  such  fortune,  or  even  thought 
of  it,  you  only  spoke  the  fact.  Forgive  me,  when  I  peremptorily 
decline  this  munificent  proposal.  I  cannot  wed  for  money  ;  and  I 
dare  not,  at  God's  altar,  plight  my  faith  to  one  woman,  when  my 
heart  was  given  to  another." 

"  1  am  answered,"  said  the  Dwarf,  in  his  usual  manner — and 
I  was  suqirised  to  see  that  he  evinced  neither  displeasure  nor  dis- 
appointment. Coolly  depositing  the  settlement  on  the  table,  he 
took  up  a  small  deed,  looked  on  its  indorsement,  and  then  con- 
tinued— 

"  This  document  is  of  a  different  description.  It  was,  however, 
intended  to  form  a  pendent  to  that  larger  deed.  This  parchment 
should  have  been  the  shibboleth  with  which  the  britle  of  Mr. 
Francis  Elliott  would  have  made  her  hymeneal  visit  to  the  Border, 
and  crossed  the  threshold  of-the  ancient  roof-tree — but  no  more  of 
that.  I  told  you  before — and  you  listened  with  incredulity — that 
your  father,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  uneonsciously  held  a  pro- 
perty to  which  he  never  had  a  title.  By  this  deed,  all  that  your 
father  enjoyed  and  all  that  you  in  expectancy  looked  to,  is  abso- 
lutely conveyed  by  the  rightful  owner,  to  one  to  whom  in  a  few 
days,  your  father  must  yield  nns.session." 

I  really  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  nor  imagine 
how  the  inheritance  of  an  estate,  de^cencling  for  centuries  from 
lire  to  son,  could  now  be  impugned.  The  little  gentleman  marked 
ffly  agitation,  and  again  proceeded — 

"  Air.  Francis  Elliott  has  an  undoubted  right  to  receive  or  reject 
a  fortune  when  it  may  be  offered  to  him.  Let  me — without  inteml- 
ing  to  give  offence,  however — ask  him,  does  he  feel  warranted  for  a 
whiro,  a  fancy — let  him  call  it  what  he  please — to  strike,  and  to  the 
root,  at  the  comfort  and  independence  of  his  family — and  alienate, 
through  obslinnte  disregard  of  self-interest,   that   property   which 

Cnferrrd  an  honourable  |)osilion  on   his  parents;  ay,  and  the  very 
»r-tree  under  which  he  8;iw  the  light  himself!" 
"Your  words  harass,  but  do  not  sliakc  mc,"  I  returned.     "My 
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resolution  is  fixed — and  neither  personal  aggrandizement  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  personal  privations  which  may  attend  my  refusal  of  your 
splendid  offers  on  the  other,  can  change  my  determination.  Perrait 
me,  then,  to  take  my  leave  ;  for  further  discussion  between  you  and 
me  would  be  idle  as  it  would  be  painful." 

"  Be  it  so !"  returned  the  Dwarf;  "  and  but  one  brief  ceremony 
remains:"  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  showed  me  to  the  lobby, 
pointed  out  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  then  added — 

"  In  that  chamber  you  will  find  one  who,  no  doubt,  considered 
herself  a  bride  elect.  She  is  alone.  Go,  and  break  her  dis^point- 
ment — and  do  it  as  gently  as  you  can." 

I  would  have  willingly  declined  the  task ;  but  the  little  gentle- 
man reminded  me  that  in  this  I  had  promised  obedience  to  his 
wishes :  and  I  proceeded  slowly  to  the  apartment. 

I  know  not  wherefore  that  hanging  associations  should  so  inti* 
mately  associate  themselves  with  the  Elliotts.    We  were  not  different 
from  other  families,  who,  in  "  the  olden  time,"  u«ed  sword  and  lanoe 
with   scanty    ceremony ;   and    Maxwells,  and   Blusgraves,  Fosters, 
Armstrongs,  and  Fenwicks,  as  well  as  we,  all  contributed  in  turn, 
to  keep  the  artist  on  Ilarribee  Hill*  in  the  practice.     I  had  read, 
that  very  morning,  a  long  account  of  an  execution  ;  and  as  I  paced 
the  passage  from  the  Dwarf's  library  to  his  drawing-room,  I  fancied 
myself  walking  in  solemn  state,  from  the  press-room  to  the  gallowi. 
I  paused  a  moment  at  the  door  ;  opened  it  desperately  ;  stepped  in; 
and  there  stood  the  rejected  Mrs.  Elliott,  looking  in  fixed  attention, 
on  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Dwarf;  not  hearing,  or  rather  not 
pretending  to  hear,  the  entrance  of  a  stranger.    Humph!    She  would 
not  show  me  a  full  front  it  seemed — and  the  duty  of  breaking  the 
ice,  of  course,  must  devolve  on  me.     I  felt  my  courage  ooxing;  and 
with  as  hearty  a  desire  of  levanting,  as  Bob  Acres  had  when  he  mut- 
tered "We  won't  run.  Sir  Lucius!"  I  took  a  desperate  resolution 
and  advanced  bohlly  to  the  trial. 

Halting  within  four  paces.  I  coughed :  the  trachea  seemed 
stuffed  with  bird-lime,  as  I  issued  a  guttural  sound  intended  to  plM 
for  "Madam."  A  suppressed  "Sir"  was  responded — and  hilf-s- 
minute  passed.  There  was  no  use  in  standing  longer,  like  mi  idiot, 
to  play  Simple  to  Ann  Page ;  and,  stoutly  shortening  distanos,  I 
placed  myself  beside  the  lady's  elbow,  and,  in  plain  English  and 
my  accustomed  tone  of  .voice,  requested  her  to  favour  me  with  TO 
audience. 

The  words  were  electrical.  A  half-suppressed  scream  answered 
my  entreaty;  and  in  a  moment — Julia  and  I  were  locked  in  esch 
other's  arms.  What  lovers,  thus  circumstanced,  think,  do,  tod 
ejaculate,  would  be  unnecessary  to  detail ;  but  from  the  scvcnJli 
heaven  we  had  reached,  a  voice  from  the  doorway  very  speedily  r*" 
called  us — 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  If  this  be  the  approved  method  adopted  b; 
gentlemen  to  declare  off,  it  is  to  me  absolutely  incomprehensible." 

We  looked  round, — and  there  stood  the  little  gentleman  a  lookrr- 
on — one  toe  gracefully  protruded,  and  his  arms  what  are  termed  •- 
kimbo. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Elliott,"  he  enquired,  "by  whatautliority  have>i»<» 
dared  to  kiss  my  ward  ?  " 

*  The  (ite  of  die  (piUowa,  od  which  Borderers  were  executed. 
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"A  husband's  right;  and  111  repeat  the  trespass  in  your  pre> 
sence,"  1  answered. 

''Cool,"  exclnimed  the  Dwarf,  "by  every  thing  amatory.  And 
does  Miss  Harley  permit  gentWmen  dispatched  to  deliver  short 
meaaages,  to  enact  a  Romeo  to  her  Juliet?"  asked  the  little  fellow. 

"She  has  never,  Sir,  received  such  messages,  nor  enacted  any 
character  save  a  daughter's.  She  has  now  undertaken  a  more  sacred 
duty,  if  such  can  be;  and  where  her  faith  is  plighted  and  her  heart 
bestowed,  the  colder  homage  of  the  lip  shall  never  be  refused." — 
And  her  hand  remained  where  it  had  been,  on  my  shoulder. 

A  change  came  over  the  Dwarf. — He  closed  the  door  and  ap- 
proached us — and  for  one  so  methodically  and  constitutionally  frigid, 
his  manner  became  singularly  altered.  He  came  forward — took 
Julia's  hand  and  mine  in  his — while,  under  some  secret  impulse,  we 
knelt  upon  the  carpet. 

"  Daughter,  of  my  dearest  friend  1  Son,  of  my  only  brother ! 
May  Heaven  shower  blessings  on  your  heads  ! " 

And  then,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  exhibited  more  of  humanity 
than  was  bis  custom,  he  hurried  from  the  room  with  an  assurance 
that  his  return  would  be  immediate. 

His  pledge  was  faithfully  redeemed:  and  in  ten  minutes  he  pre- 
sented himself  a  second  time, — his  companions,  Colonel  Harley  and 
Brian.  From  the  soldier,  I  formally  received  his  daughter's 
hand ;  and  from  the  young  Irishman,  the  heartiest  congratulations. 
Touching  the  gentlemen  we  had  left  in  the  Dwarf's  study— the 
lawyer  was  employed  in  filling  in  certain  names  and  dates  ;  and  the 
runner  had  been  despatched  on  a  secret  embassy.  Himself,  the  little 
gentleman,  had  ordered  lunch  at  the  Piazza.  It  was,  as  he  ex- 
plained it,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  dining  at  four 
o'clock, — the  earliest  hour  tolerated  by  genteel  society  now  ranging 
from  eight  until  eleven.  This  entertainment  would  have  been  per- 
petrated where  we  were,  had  not  "  a  concatenation "  of  misfortunes 
rendered  it  impossible. — Cupid  had  scalded  his  foot,  and  was  still 
hopping  about,  as  he  best  could,  upon  one  supporter — the  cook  had 
influenza,  and  could  not  have  told  the  difference  between  Harvey's 
lauce  and  hydrocianic  acid — the  parrot  was  moulting,  irritable, 
nervous,  and  would  stand  no  noise — while  the  baboon,  in  some 
extraordinary  evolution,  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  hang  himself 
u  near  as  possible,  and  was  cut  down  at  the  last  gasp ;  but  still  his 
recovery  was  but  slow,  and  with  such  apologies,  true  or  false,  the 
\iltle  gentleman  masked  his  purpose  of  committing  an  extravaganza  at 
"The  Hummums';"  as  the  same  will  be  duly  set  forth  in  the  next 
ud  kft  chapter. 
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Wk  had  both  of  us  become  thoughtful;  the  wind-up  of  oui 
ney  had  left  its  reminiscences,  and  turned  the  channel  of  my  imagi- 
nation to  the  distant  home,  and  similar  pictures  appearecf  to  pats 
before  my  friend.  A  stroll  through  the  city  was  proposed  to  lilly 
us,  and  away  we  sauntered  through  the  narrow  streets,  across 
the  pride  of  the  Barbadians,  Trafalgar  Square,  to  the  Cathedral. 
The  night  was  lovely,  scarcely  a  breere  stirred  the  feathery  leaves 
of  the  majestic  cabbage  pnlm,  and  the  sound  of  myriads  of  insects 
here  broke  the  silence  which  prevails  during  a  fine  night  in  north- 
ern Europe.  Mr.  H.,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  a  tro- 
pical night  on  terra ^firma,  was  in  raptures:  I  envied  hira  ! — a  lon^ 
life  spent  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America  had  removed 
the  novelty  of  such  scenes  with  me.  We  passed  the  Queen's  Hou»e, 
as  the  residence  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  forces  is  styled, 
and  continued  our  walk  along  a  number  of  neat  cottages,  with  small 
gardens  in  front,  from  whence  a  delicious  odour  of  orange  flowen 
was  wafted  towards  us.  We  now  approached  a  part  of  the  town 
where  the  hum  of  insects  was  hushed  by  the  revel  connected  withi 
negro  dance,  and  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  great  drum  served  to 
keep  their  feet  in  time.  This  dance  is  a  remnant  of  African  custom, 
and  only  practised  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  negroes.  The  blick 
aristocracy  have  long  since  abolished  this  barbarian  custom,  which 
has  been  replaced  by  quadrilles  and  the  fashionable  polka. 

We  followed  the  sound  and  soon  procured  admittance,  as  tlw 
amusement  took  place  alfresco.  The  merry  laugh  of  the  aMCOiMed 
dancers,  their  jokes  and  witty  remarks  proved  that  life's  care  i«tbut 
loosely  upon  their  hearts.  The  preparations  for  their  ball  had  not 
required  much  study.  A  noble  tamarind-tree,  with  wide- spreading 
branches,  formed  the  ball-room,  a  lantern  with  a  tallow-candle  thflr 
chandelier;  the  greater  number  were  in  their  every-day  attire. 
And  with  all  this  simplicity  it  may  be  a  question  whether  tb«r 
mirth  was  not  founded  upon  a  surer  basis  for  real  enjoyment,  than 
at  Almack's,  with  its  hundreds  of  wax-tapers,  and  brilliant  astcn- 
bluge,  where  many  an  aching  heart  is  veiled  with  false  illumined 
smiles.  Here  all  seemed  possessed  of  content,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  amuse  themselves. 

The  grotesque  figures  of  the  dance,  in  some  of  its  motions  reiiO" 
bled  an  Irish  jig,  in  others,  by  tlie  various  contortions  of  the  boily. 
their  advance  or  retreat,  the  voluptuous  dances  of  southern  Europ*. 

Our  appearance  amongst  them  produced  many  a  witty  rein»rli. 
We  were  at  fir.st  sight  pronounced  to  be  Johnny  Newcomers,  wJ 
the  object  of  our  sojourn  in  the  island  was  loudly  discussed,  and 
many  a  conjecture  was  ventured.  Our  presence  did  not  pre»«tit 
the  most  absurd  observations  on  this  subject.  We  left  the  mtrrj 
party  to  their  amusement,  and  continued  our  walk  towards  B*/ 
Street,  which  winds  along  the  shore  of  the  roadstead,  and  confiiu 
of  a  succession  of  gin  and  grocers'  shops — sailors  and  soldiers,  iinil » 
number  of  tawny  beauties  of  every  shade  of  colour  fill  this  streei, 
which  leads  to  St.  Ann's,  the  spacious  garrison. 
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The  Parm\e  ground  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies — the 
ebsciirity  of  the  night  prevented   iis  judging  of  the  appearance  of 
tlie  barracks ;    but  the   sound  of  insects  was  here   a(rain  audible, 
tnd  formed  a  strong  contrast,  when  compared  with  the  tlin  of  voices 
Bay  Street,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  dancers  we  had  just  left 
Abright  flash, and  the  boom  of  a  gun  told  us  what  the  clock  had  just 
nounced,  that  it  was  eight  o'clock.     The  silence  which  had  reign- 
supreme  was  now  broken  by  the  sounds  of  trumpets,  horns,  and 
ums.  and  the  shrill  tones  of  the  fife,  which  more  forcibly  pathed 
lelf  to  the  ear, —  it   was    the  tattoo  of  the   garrison.       I    urged 
ly  friend  to  turn  homeward,  recollecting  how  injuriously  the  night 
r  acts  upon  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  tropics.     We  selecte<l  a 
Efferent  way  from  the  one  which  we  came,  and  passed  through 
veral  streets  enveIope<l  in  darkness,  but  enlivened  by  the  hum 
'  voices  of  small  groups  of  the  inmates   from    the   neighbouring 
>uses,  who  were  enjoying  the  balmy  air,  and  indulging  in  gossip* 
1   the  events  of  the  day.     Now  and  then  some  noisy  negroes,  the 
en  shouting,  the  women  screaming,  led  us  to  suppose  that  a  mur- 
•r  was  being  committed,  and  on  coming  near  we  found  they  were 
tly  amusing  themselves,  or  that  some  favourite  relater  of  negro 
lories  had  elicited  their  applause  or  wrought  upon  their  feelings  to 
uch  a  degree,  that  their  cries  and  yells  were  merely  the  safety- 
lives  of  their  excitement.     We  had  apparently  missed  our  way, 
le  streets  became  narrower  and  darker,  until  a  heap  of  ruins  stay- 
1  our  further  progre-s.     In  the  absence  of  the  moon,  the  darkness 
'ss  rendered  less  intense  by  the  beautiful  starlight,  which  enabled 
■  to  discover  that  we  were  at  the  spot  where,  nine  months  since. 
le  flames  committed  sad  ravages.     The  blackened  walls,  in  dismal 
arb.  bespoke  a  mournful  tale  of  blighted  ioy  and  human  happiness 
estrojed,  where  the  devouring  element  had  probably  in  one  short 
ight  laid  waste  the  accumulated  toil  of  years.    In  the  course  of  that 
wful  night,  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins  ; 
It,  despite  the  fierce  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  had  raged,  and 
e  imminent  danger  connected  therewith,  yet  no  human  life  was 
St.     Those  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Schiller,  must  have  felt 
ipressively  his  beautiful  words  in  the  Song  of  the  Bell : 

"  Was  Feuers  Wath  ihm  much  geraube, 
Bin  liiuer  Trott  iit  ihm  geblieben, 
Erzahlt  die  Hiiupter  seiner  Lieb«n, 
Und  ueh !  ihm  fehlt  kein  iheurea  Haupl." 

I  think  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  Port  of  Spain,  in  the 
lland  of  Trinidad,  and  Paramaribo  in  Surinam,  on  the  South  Ame- 
"can  continent,  are  the  two  handsomest  towns  in  the  European 
>lonial  possessions.  Although  Bridgetown  cannot  vie  with  either 
ne  or  the  other,  it  nevertheless  haa  it  peculiarities,  which  are  strik- 
>g  to  the  beholder  on  first  landing  after  a  tedious  and  monotonous 
ta  voyage.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  in  some  instances 
(wo  and  three  stories  high,  and  altogether  have  an  English  country 
ippesrance ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  an  occasional  palm-tree,  one 
Voold  scarcely  imagine  himself  in  the  town  of  a  West  India  island. 
The  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow.  Broad  Street  forms  the  only 
•Tiception,  and  the  view  of  it  from  Trafalgar  Square  i»  animated  and 
prttly.    The  inhabitants  of  Barbados  pride  themselves  upon  hav- 
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ing  been  the  first  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  immortal  hero  Lord  Nelson. 
It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  square  which  received  its  name  in' 
honour  of  his  greatest  victory.  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  and  the 
hero  is  represented  in  full  uniform.  It  was  erected  by  public  suIk 
scription,  and  the  legislature  has  contributed  largely  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  space,  and  the  old  buildings  which  formerly  occu- 
pied the  ground  that  is  now  called  Trafalgar  Square. 

St.  Alichael's  Church,  which,  since  the  island  of  Barbados  wasj 
erected  (in  1825)  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  for  the  Windward  and  Lee^ 
ward  Islands,  became  the  cathedral  of  the  see,  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, but  possesses  no  architectural  attraction.  St.  Mary's  Church 
has  more  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  St.  Paul's  C'hapel,  in  the 
southern  port  of  the  town,  is  really  pretty.  The  Methodists  have  a 
very  pretty  chapel  in  Bay-street,  which  has  been  recently  erecleiL 

"There  are  no  public  buildings  within  the  town  itself  which  claim 
our  attention  :    the  Queen's  House  has  already    been   alluded   to.] 
Whatever  other  public  buildings  Bridgetown  formerly  posseMed, 
which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  site  or  style,  the  hurricuA 
and  fire  have  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  two  branches  of  the  legislature  and  the  courts  assemble  in  «ii 
inconvenient  private  building.  Aluch  is  spoken  of  afTording  ilie 
legislature  and  judicial  bo<lies  convenient  room  in  the  public  jmLj 
for  which  purpose  material  changes  are  contemplated  in  its  pr«MBt 
structure,  and  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  penitentiary  fur  prisoner! 
and  criminals.  The  legislature  has  purchased  the  ground  where 
the  lute  fire,  in  1845,  laid  «vaste  one  hundretl  and  eighty  buildinp, 
and  purpose  reselling  it,  with  certain  conditions,  for  erecting  build- 
ings according  to  a  prescribed  plan. 

Broad  Street,  High  Street,  and  Swan  Street,  comprise  the  bari- 
ness  part  of  the  town.  Here  are  the  stores  of  the  merchants  and  tlie 
shops  of  the  retailers :  the  former  contain  provisions,  iraporletl 
chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  the  produce  of  tli* 
island,  warehoused  previous  to  its  being  shipped  on  board  the  res- 
sels  lying  in  the  adjacent  bay  ;  the  latter  esiiibit  such  a  collectioo 
and  motley  assemblage  of  goods  of  the  most  heterogeneous  de^ti)^ 
tion,  that  an  English  lady,  accustomed  to  shopping  in  Regent  StT«M 
or  Cheapside,  would  be  greatly  amazed.  If  you  desire  a  rushlight, 
here  it  is  to  be  obtained  ;  a  zephyr  scarf,  or  an  elegant  polka  mao- 
tilla,  it  is  there  to  be  bad,  just  arrived  by  steamer  from  London. 
Penny  nails,  fresh  onions,  and  watches  ;  —  painters'  oils  and  Row- 
land's n)acassar, — English  potatoes,  blondes, and  satin  bonnets:  fry- 
ing-pans and  ladies'  corsets;  and,  in  the  way  of  good  living,  13ur. 
gundv  and  Champagne  from  the  Rhine,  and  Moselle  from  Madcin 
and  Munte-fiascore ;  hams  from  Westphalia,  sausages  from  Onuu- 
wick,  and  pickled  salmon  from  Old  England.  In  some  of  the  man  I 
extensive  shops,  or  rather  stores,  as  they  are  here  called,  tiusel 
various  articles  are  separated,  that  is,  haberdashery  and  dry  good* ' 
occupy  one  portion  of  the  store,  and  nails,  candles,  hams,  and  poU. 
toes,  etc.  the  other. 

The  city  contains  some  good  hotels  and  private  board  ing- boasn; 
the  resort,  however,  of  the  stranger  and  inhabitant  alike,  if  he  eso 
afford  it,  is  the  Barbados  Icc-liouse,  in  High  Street.  A  »»tt 
through  the  streets  about  noon,  when  the  sun  shines  bright,  ami 
has  attained  its  meridian  height ;  when  the  glare  of  the  white  builii' 
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I  ings,  and  a  kind  of  mirage  which  surrounds  the  distant  objects,  ap. 
parently  increases  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  at  such  a  period  the 
luxury  of  a  glass  of  iced  lemonade,  or  a  sherry  cobbler,  for  those 
who  are  not  pledged  to  Father  Mathew's  principles,  will  be  declared 
nectar.  The  ice,  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  is  very 
cheap,  and  within  the  reach  of  even  the  middle  classes. 

Although  the  town  possesses  no  great  claim  to  architectural 
beauty,  the  villas  and  country-houses  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  unusually  pretty  and  very  convenient.  A  taste  for  gar- 
dening has  sprung  up  in  Barbados,  which  has  been  applied  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  embellish  tlieir  abodes.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally provided  with  airy  verandahs,  or  a  piazza  with  an  open 
colonnade,  umbrageous  trees,  chiefly  the  Barbados  evergreen  (Ficut 
milidaj,  and  the  stately  mahogany,  shade  it  against  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  over  which  that  prince  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
palmetto,  waves  its  mighty  pinion-like  leaves.  Flowers  of  every 
variety  of  hue  scent  the  air  with  rich  fragrance,  and  the  balmy  even- 
ing breeze  renders  these  verandahs  the  most  delightful  resort  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  labour.  The  soft  rustling  murmur  of  the  wind 
through  the  slender  leaflets  of  the  palm-tree  has  such  a  composing 
effect,  that  had  Wordsworth  been  acquainted  with  it,  he  would  have 
enumerated  it  with  his  sleep-inviting  images. 

Barbados,  on  its  surface,  presents  certain  evidence  that  it  owes 
ita  origin  to  the  labours  of  the  coral  animals,  or  zoophytes,  and 
that  the  island  was  gradually  elevated  from  below  the  sea.  The 
coralline  rock  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  superficial  urea  of 
Barbados,  and  occupies  about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  island.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  portion,  chiefly  when  viewed  from  the 
west,  are  elevations  rising  progressively  in  the  form  of  terraces  to 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  island  :  there  is  little  doubt  that  each  ter- 
race proclaims  a  period  of  rest  during  the  elevatory  movement. 
One  of  these  terraces,  or  elevations,  surrounds  the  city  amphitheatre- 
like, and  its  heights,  which  vary  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet, 
are  crowned  with  some  of  the  prettiest  villas  and  mansions.  Among 
tbem  are  Pilgrim,  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  and  Bishop's  Court, 
the  seat,  as  the  name  may  denote,  of  the  lord  bishop :  the  prospect 
from  here  over  Carlisle  Bay  is  highly  interesting. 

Our  evening's  walk  had  already,  in  some  respect,  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  St.  Anne's,  the  garrison.      It  is  no  doubt  the  most 
rxtentive  and  most  commodious  military  station  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  barracks  are  built  of  stone,  airy  and  convenient   in  arrange- 
ment ;  the  officers'  quarters  are  spacious,  and  surrounded  with  gal- 
leries: a  good  library  and  billiard-room  arc  attached  to  one  of  these 
I  buildings.  But  the  great  pride  of  this  garrison  is  the  parade  ground, 
I  which  is  the  most  extensive  and  finest  in  the  West  Indies. 
I      The  staff  of  two  regiments  are  generally  quartered  in  the  garrison, 
I  and  the  high  enjoyment  which  the  excellent  musical   bands  afford 
I  to  the    military,  as  also  to  the  civilians,  are  acknowledged  by   all 
I  ■•ho  have  opportunity   to   hear  tbem.     These   bands  play  towards 
I  «tening    in    the   open    air,  when  the  weather  permits,  four   times 
I  •  week  :   it  is  then  that  the  Parade  ground  presents  an  animated 
I  picture,  of  an  assemblage  of  equipages,   Indies  and    gentlemen  on 
I  Wteback,  the  prancing  steed  of  the   disciple  of  Alars,   and   the 
I  Iiumble  pedestrian. 
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The  Parade  ground  opens  almost  directly  on  the  «ea,  and  the 
trade  wind  flows  uninterruptedly  over  it.  The  delicious  and  balmy 
air,  after  the  lord  of  the  day  hoa  sunk  in  the  western  horizon  into 
the  ocean,  renders  a  drive  along  the  sea-shore,  towards  the  bathing 
establishments,  Hastings  and  Worthing,  one  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  if  that  drive  be  properly  timed  on  the  return  to  lh« 
parade  ground,  the  strains  of  music  will  offer  a  powerful  induce- 
ment to  halt  the  carriage,  and  listen  to  the  enlivening  airs  or  charm-  ■ 
ing  overtures  skilfully  executed  by  the  military  band.  On  such  ■ 
occasions,  when  surrounded  by  beauty  and  fashion,  one  cannot 
associate  the  idea  of  a  sojourn  under  the  tropics  being  connected 
with  sacrifice  and  resignation. 

An  invitation  to  breakfast  at  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see  Barbados  beyond  the  precincts  of  it* 
city.    We  left  early  in  an  open  phaeton,  and  a  bright  sunny  Novem. 
ber  morning  had  clad  the  landscape  in  its  loveliest  smiles.     A  rao* 
cession  of  small  houses  lined  the  road,  built  in  general  of  coral-linw 
stone,   with  a  small   garden   attached   to  each  :    they    have    a  very 
friendly  appearance.     The  system  of  disposing  of  land  in  small  lots 
is  extensively   followed  in  Barbados.     Proud  to  possess  a  property 
of  his  own,  the  emancipated  negro,   who    has  been  thrifty  in  hii 
habits,  frequently  earned  sufficient  to  purchase  an  acre  of  ground, 
on  which  he  erected  a  building  to  afford  him  shelter  and  comfort, 
and  the  spare  land  was  used  for  the  cultivation  of  provisions,  or,  «s  i» 
likewise  the  case  in  many  instances,  for  raising  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try.    Frequently  the  house  and  land  are  merely  rented,  and  the  wdI 
is  paid  by  labour  on  the  sugar  plantation,  if  the  proprietor  should 
be  a  planter.  In  this  case  they  form  a  kind  of  tenantry,  differing,  bow- 
ever,  from  that  class  in  England,  in  many  res))ects  besides  colour. 

The  main  roads  were  in   excellent  condition  in   Barbados.     Tb« 
greater  part  of  the  island  consists  of  coral-lime  stone,  in  mhich  tb« 
roads  have  been  cut,  and  frequently  excavated.     The  rock  term  \ 
as  a  firm  base,  and  material,  upon  M'Adam's  system,  having  bcc* 
thrown  upon  it,  they  were,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  in  a  state  thil 
would  have  done  honour  to  Old   England.      It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  softness  of  the  rock,  and  the  numerous  hollows  which  it 
contains,  render  frequent  repairs  necessary.    The  daxiling  while  of 
the  limestone  proves  very  distressing  to  the  eyes.     We  were  higbl; 
amused  when  on  our  excursion  to-day  M-e  noticed  for  the  fint  tiiot  | 
tlie  shifts  of  the  gentry  to  protect  their  eyes,  and  preaefrc  tbw  1 
complexion.     Masks  made  of  white  linen  or  muslin,  with  a  pair  rf| 
holes  for  the  eyes,  and    a    raised   bridge   to  cover   the  nose,   p**-] 
vided  with  air   holes,  may  be  desirable  for  that  purpose,  but  thef  [ 
certainly  give  a  most  ghastly  appearance  to  the  wearer,  and  di»"j 
figure  the  "  face  divine."     In  such  a  disguise  I  found  it  im|i 
to  recognize  ray  most  intimate  acquaintances. 

We  passed  "  the  Bell,"  a  fine  property  of  the  Earl  of  Harewo 
The  dwelling-house,  which  has  no  pretensions,  and  appears  rovciyl 
intended  as  a  residence  for  the  manager  of  the  estate,  is  suiroun  ' 
with   some  of  the  most  stately  mahogany  trees  that  I  have 
the  island.  This  useful  tree  has  been  introduced  in  Barbsdoe,  nA'l^ 
is  asserted  that  those  at  the  Bell  were  the  first  trees  ^hich,  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  brought  to  Barbados.    IlM 
however,  more  likely  that  the  first  mahogany  trees  were  pl«« 
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Hurrison's,  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Lticy,  by  a  de«cendaiit  of  8ir 
TimoChy  TbonihiU,  who,  it  is  said,  introiluced  them  from  St. 
Domingo, 

The  fuliage  of  the  mahogany  tree  is  of  a  darker  hue  tliaii  the 
generality  of  other  trees,  and  its  noble  size  and  erect  (jrowth  add 
much  to  its  stateline88.  It  is  very  extensively  planted  on  Lord 
Harewuixi't  estate,  perhnps  less  for  the  sake  of  its  wood,  than  for 
the  shade  which  it  affords. 

Our  road  continued  through  the  valley,  one  of  tbe  most  fertile 
fpoCs  in  the  inland.  Here  it  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the  «ettle- 
ntent  of  the  island,  the  London  merchants  whi>  were  interested  in 
the  scheme  of  settling  at  Barbados  hud  their  ten  thousand  acres  of 
iaod.  The  direction  of  the  valley  is  east  and  west :  on  the  southern 
nde  it  is  formed  by  the  ridges  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  north  by 
the  ridge  of  which  Gun  Hill  is  the  highest  eminence.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture  of  human  industry  ;  and  it  is  re:\lly  wonderful,  that  a  soil 
which  ap]>arently  scarcely  covers  the  bare  rock  twelve  inches  deep, 
should  have  produced  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  such 
Utoniahing  crops.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  that  little  island 
kM  produced,  since  the  cultivation  of  sugar  commenced,  annually, 
thirty  millions  pounds  of  sugar,  besides  cotton,  ginger,  aloes,  and 
provisions  for  home  consum]>tion. 

A  field  of  sugar-canes,  chiefly  when  in  bloom,  h.is  certainly  a 
beautiful  aspect.  Imagine,  gentle  reader,  our  reeds,  with  their  pan- 
idati  O'  flags,  waving  in  the  gentle  breeze.  Suppose,  now.  a 
Itron^r  plant,  of  a  somewhat  similar  description,  but  with  broader 
leaves  and  of  a  darker  green,  and  in  its  growth  exhibiting  that 
luxuriance  which  identifies  tropical  vegetation,  where  it  would  ap- 
pear a«  if  the  all-bounteous  sod  could  not  aflbrd  sudicient  room  for 
the  plants  to  expand,  offering  an  entangled  maze,  almost  impene- 
trable. Over  this  "green  sea,"  waving  to  and  fro  when  agitated  by 
ihr  eastern  breeze,  rises  from  the  mature  canes  a  spire,  embellished 
by  a  wlvery  flag,  or  panicle,  much  surpassing  those  of  our  reeds  in 
axe  and  beauty.     It  is  technically  called  the  arrow. 

Tl>e  valley  and  the  hill-sides  alike  presented  this  pleasing  pic- 
tare,  only  here  and  there  was  seen  a  spot  cultivated  with  yams,  ur 
•weet  potatoes  CbalalasJ.  The  cultivation  of  the  yam  is  not  lesfc 
iotarmtjng  in  aspect  than  the  sugar-cane,  although  of  a  different 
natare.  It  is  a  vine,  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  with  a  dark,  heart- 
■liaped  leaf,  each  plant  occupying  a  small  hillock,  which  it  perfectly 
ODvera  with  its  vines.  A  patch,  therefore,  of  ten  acres  in  extent 
odiers  a  verv  peculiar  picture.  I  frequently  observetl  the  Indiun- 
plaitted  between  the  rows  of  yams,  or  the  large-leaved  Indian 


kail. 

Tbe  Barbados  planter  excels  in  the  cleanliness  of  his  cultivated 
field*,  scarce  a  weed  is  seen,  and  agricultural  industry  is  every- 
where evident :  I  have  not  seen  it  surpassed  in  any  other  of  the 
hlands,  and  very  few  can  vie  in  this  respect  with  Barbados. 

We  soon  afler  arrived  at  our  friend's,  who  received  us  with  great 
khtdness  and  hospitality.  The  approach  to  the  house  was  through 
•hrubs  and  trees.  The  Arabian  jasmin,  the  Chinese  ro«e  (hibiscus), 
the  splendid  Barbados  pride  ( Puinciana  pulcherrimaj,  plants  which 
in  Europe  are  known  only  in  stunted  specimens  found  in  hot- 
bouses,  here  formed  the  luxuriant  shrubbery.     The  verandah  was 
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covered  with  sweet  smelling  creepers,   which  contributed    to   the 
coolness  within  the  house. 

Our  host  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  us.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  picture  of  tropical  scenery,  which  the  shrubbery  around 
his  residence  displayed,  he  beckoned  us  to  follow  him  to  an. 
other  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  I  viewed  as  * 
garden.  We  entered,  and  from  between  the  adjacent  bushet 
sprang  forth  a  number  of  hares,  alarmed  by  the  noise  our  approach 
had  caused.  A  group  of  fallow  deer  grazed  in  the  middle  of  the 
green  sward.  Here  was  tropical  vegetation  animated  with  animals 
from  our  parka  and  fields.  I  understood  the  hares  did  very  well, 
and  had  greatly  increased.  He  had  likewise  introduced  some  foxes, 
but  with  less  success,  nevertheless  it  had  afforded  him  the  singular 
sport  of  a  fox-hunt  in  the  West  Indies.  The  hunters  on  that  occa- 
sion were  in  danger  of  being  pitchforked  by  the  negroes,  who 
finding  tliat  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  they  spared  neither  their  own 
nor  their  masters'  cultivated  lands,  attacked  the  tropical  Nimrods, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  field  before  cover. 

Bulkctey's  is  one  of  the  first  settled  estates  in  the  island.  Samuel 
Bulkeley  landed  with  Wolferstone,  in  1(528,  and  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  the  plantation  which  still  bears  his  name. 

The  finest  avenues  of  the  Barbados  evergreen,  a  species  of  6j^ 
tree,  leads  to  the  mansion  on  the  neighbouring  plantation,  Buttal'i. 
Their  wide-spreading  branches  and  thick  foliage  convey  the  id« 
of  freshness  itself.  The  giirdcn  attached  to  the  mansion  is  replete 
with  highly  interesting  and  curious  plants  from  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  the  South  American  continent,  and  although  they  were 
not  p'anted  by  the  present  proprietor,  he  takes  the  greatest  care  in 
fostering  them.     This  is  very  pleasing  to  a  botanist. 

We  extended  our  excursion  to  the  parish  of  St.  Philip.  On  ap- 
proaching the  sea-shore,  the  fertility  so  conspicuous  in  the  valley 
disappears,  and  we  find  barren  soil,  producing  only  a  short  useleM 
grass,  prickly  opuntia,  and  the  poisonous  manchineel-tree.  Here 
and  there  human  industry  forces  from  the  ground  a  crop  of  aloes, 
a  plant  which  it  is  known  thrives  well  in  dry  and  barren  soil. 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  this  desert  rises  a  lordly  mansion, 
called  Longbay  Castle,  which  appears  decidedly  out  of  place.  The 
late  proprietor,  who  had  it  built  under  his  own  direction,  tpareii 
neither  expense  nor  trouble  to  ornament  the  interior  in  a  tastcfiil 
style,  and  during  his  life  it  was  a  show-place,  which  strangers  con- 
sidered themselves  highly  privileged  in  having  permission  to  »iiit. 

Long  Bay  is  unfortunately  famed  for  the  number  of  shipwrecki 
which  have  taken  place  in  its  vicinity.  A  coral-reef,  which  beui 
the  name  of  the  Cobblers,  extends  from  here  for  some  miles  into 
the  sea.  The  most  distressing  shipwreck  on  record  was  that  of  the 
King  George,  a  slave-ship.  At  the  period  when  she  struck,  the 
most  able  of  her  unfortunate  human  cargo  were  in  irons,  snd  the 
gratings  locked  ;  and,  shocking  to  relate,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  were  drowned  between  decks.  Eighty-seven  women  and  • 
man  and  a  boy  swam  ashore,  and  thus  saved  their  lives,  but  it  did 
not  release  them  from  the  fetters  of  bondage — they  were  sold  « 
•laves ! 
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Something  really  seemed  to  be  the  matter  in  the  horse-pood;  but 
there  was  nothing  the  matter.  The  ducks,  as  tticy  lay  on  the  water, 
some  standing  on  their  heads — for  that  they  could  do — darted  off  at 
once  to  land.  Their  footmarks  could  be  seen  in  tiie  wet  clay,  and 
their  screams  could  be  heard  a  long  way  off.  The  water  was  set  in  a 
great  commotion,  and  it  had  been  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  One 
could  see  every  tree,  every  bush  close  by,  and  the  old  farm-house  with 
the  boles  in  the  gable,  and  the  swallow's  nest,  but  especially  the  large 
rose-tree,  full  of  flowers — they  hung  from  the  wall  almost  directly  over 
the  water;  and  there  stood  the  whole  like  a  picture,  but  altogether 
upside  down.  But,  when  the  water  was  put  in  a  commotion,  the  one  ran 
into  the  other,  and  the  whole  picture  was  gone.  Two  feathers,  that 
fell  from  the  ducks  as  they  flew,  rocked  finely  up  and  down :  when  at 
once  they  darted  forward  as  if  there  was  a  wind,  but  there  was  none, 
and  so  they  lay  still,  and  the  water  again  became  smooth  as  a  mirror ; 
one  could  distinctly  see  the  gable,  with  the  swallow's  nest,  and  the 
rose-tree, — every  rose  was  reflected  in  it.  The  roses  were  so  beautiful, 
but  they  did  not  know  it,  for  no  one  had  told  (hem  so.  The  sun  shone 
in  between  the  fine  leaves  so  6lled  with  odour ;  and  it  was  for  each 
rose  just  as  for  us,  when  we  feci  right  happy  in  our  thoughts. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  to  exist !"  said  the  roses.  "  The  only  thing 
I  couid  wish  for  is,  that  I  could  kiss  the  sun ;  because  it  is  so  warm 
and  bright.  Yes,  and  the  roses  down  there  in  the  water  I  would  also 
kiss ;  they  are  quite  like  us.  I  would  kiss  the  sweet  young  birds 
down  there  in  the  nest.  There  are  also  some  above  us ;  they  stick 
their  heads  out  and  chirp  so  gently.  They  have  no  down,  like  their 
father  and  mother.  They  are  good  neighbours  we  have,  both  those 
above  and  below.     Oh  I  how  delightful  it  is  to  exist." 

Tlie  little  young  ones,  both  up  and  down, — it  is  true,  those  below 
were  only  a  reflection  in  the  water, — were  sparrows.  The  father  and 
motlier  were  sparrows.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  empty  swal- 
low's nest  from  the  year  before;  and  there  they  lived,  and  were  at 
home. 

"■Are  they  ducklings  that  swim  there?"'  asked  the  young  sparrows, 
as  they  saw  the  duck  feathers  floating  on  the  water. 

"  Ask  a  sensible  question  when  you  do  ask  one,"  said  the  mother. 
"Con  you  not  see  that  they  are  feathers — living  dresses, such  as  I  have, 
and  such  at  you  will  get,  but  ours  is  finer.  I  wish  we  bad  them  up  here 
in  the  nest,  for  they  warm  one.  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  was 
that  frightened  the  ducks.  TTiere  must  have  been  something  in  the 
water,  for  it  was  not  I.  It  is  true  I  .«aid  "  Pip — pip  "  to  you  some- 
what loud ;  but  it  cannot  surely  have  been  that.  The  thick-headed 
roses  ought  to  know  it;  but  they  know  nothing, — they  only  look  at 
themselves,  and  are  scented.   I  am  heartily  tired  of  these  neighbours." 

"Only  hear  the  sweet  little  birds  up  there,"  said  the  roses;  "  they 
also  arc  beginning  to  sing.    They  cannot  yet ;  but  they  will  in  time. 
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What  a  great  pleasure  that  must  be  I     It  is  quite  amusing  to  hear 
such  merry  neighbours  I" 

Whilst  they  were  speaking,  two  horses  came  galloping  along :  they 
were  going  to  be  watered.  A  farmer's  boy  sat  on  the  one.  He  had  talcea 
all  his  clothes  oflf,  except  a  black  hat,  it  was  so  large  and  broad-brim- 
med. And  the  boy  whistled  as  if  he  were  a  little  bird,  and  rode  out  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  horse-pond  ;  and  as  he  came  opposite  the  rose- 
tree,  he  broke  off  one  of  the  roses,  and  stuck  it  in  his  hal.  Then  he 
thought  he  was  really  smart ;  and  so  rode  away  with  iL  The  other 
roses  looked  after  their  sister,  and  asked  each  other  whither  (be  was 
travelling;  but  none  of  them  knew. 

"  I  should  like  to  come  out  into  the  world,"  said  the  one  to  the 
other ;  "  though  here  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  our  green  wood,  it  is  also 
charming.  In  the  day  the  sun  shines  so  warm ;  and  at  night  (he  hea- 
vens shine  still  more  beautiful,  that  we  can  see  through  the  many  saisl) 
holes  there  are  in  it !" 

These  were  the  stars,  which  they  thought  were  holes,  for  the  roses 
knew  no  better. 

"  We  make  it  lively  about  the  house,"  said  Mother  Sjjarrow,  ••  anil 
swallow's  nests  bring  luck,  I  have  heard  folks  say ;  therefore  they  are 
glad  to  have  us.  But  our  neighbours  tliere — yes,  such  a  large  row- 
tree  up  the  wall  makes  it  damp.  I  hope  it  will  be  taken  awav.  Then, 
at  least,  there  can  grow  a  few  ears  of  corn.  Hoses  are  only  to  look 
at,  and  to  snvcll  at,  or,  at  most,  to  stick  in  the  hat.  Every  year— I 
know  that  from  my  mother — they  fall  off,  and  the  farmer's  wives  p«- 
serve  them  with  salu  They  then  get  a  French  name,  whici)  I  canoot 
pronounce,  nor  do  I  care  about  it;  and  then  thc-y  put  them  on  the  fire 
when  they  want  a  fine  smell.  That  is  their  biography.  They  are  only 
for  the  eyes  and  nose.     Now  you  know  that." 

When  the  evening  came,  and  the  gnats  danced  in  the  warm  sir, 
where  the  clouds  were  so  red,  the  nightingale  came,  and  sang  foe  tbc 
roses:  "  tliat  l/ie  beuuti/td  was  like  the  sunshine  in  this  world;  ilut 
the  bcatUiful  always  lived  I"  But  the  roses  thought  that  the  nigblin- 
gale  thereby  meant  its  own  beautiful  song,  and  that  every  one  might 
think.  It  never  came  into  their  minds  that  the  song  related  to  tbefli, 
— that  they  were  the  beautiful ;  but  they  were  glad  to  hear  the  night- 
ingale's song;  atu!  wondered  if  all  the  little  unfledged  sparrows  could 
also  become  nightingales. 

"  I  understood  very  well  what  that  bird  sang,"  said  the  young  «psr- 
rows  ;  "  there  was  only  one  word  I  did  not  understand  —  what  it  tit 
btauti/itl  r 

"  It  is  irotliing,"  said  Mother  Sparrow, — "  it  is  only  a  sort  of  pros- 
pect on  the  top  of  the  manor-house,  where  the  pigeons  have  their  o«B 
house,  and  every  day  get  peas  and  corn  strewed  in  the  yard.  I  h«i» 
dined  with  them,  as  you  shall  do  also.  Tell  me  your  cum|>saiaBii 
and  1  '11  t«ll  you  who  you  are.  Up  there  at  the  manor-house  Uttte 
are  two  birds  with  green  necks  and  a  tuft  on  their  heads ;  they  esn 
spread  their  tails  out  ns  if  they  were  large  wheels,  and  they  arcof«" 
colours,  so  that  it  hui  ts  the  eyes  to  look  at  them.  They  are  ciSfi 
peacocks ;  and  them  they  cull  /jtaiUi/uL  They  should  he  plucked  » 
little  ;  then  they  would  look  no  better  than  we.  I  would  have  f>edui 
Uiem  if  they  had  not  been  so  great." 

"I  will  perk  them,"  said  the  least  of  the  young  sparrows,  ibMf^ 
ht-  was  not  yet  fledged. 
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In  the  farm-house  lived 
each  other ;  they  were  so  ind 


young  couple.  They  were  to  fond  of 
ustrious  and  active ;  and  it  was  so  neat 
and  clean  in  the  room,  where  the  china  cups  stood  on  the  brown 
drawers,  and  samplers,  and  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  framed  and  glazed, 
hung  on  the  walls. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  the  young  wife  went  out,  took  a  whole 
handful  of  the  prettiest  roses,  put  them  in  the  flower-glass,  and  placed 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  drawers. 

"  Now  I  can  see  that  it  is  Sunday,"  said  the  husband,  as  he  kiased 
fail  sweet  little  wife ;  then  they  sat  down,  read  a  psalm,  held  each 
other  by  the  hands,  and — the  sun  shone  in  at  the  windows  on  the 
fresh  roses,  and  on  the  young  couple. 

"  I  am  quite  tired  of  looking  at  that,"  said  Mother  Sparrow,  who 
peeped  from  the  nest  into  the  room,  and  so  away  she  flew. 

She  did  the  same  the  next  Sunday, — for  every  Sunday  the  young 
wife  put  fresh  roses  in  the  glass,  and  the  rose-tree  always  bloomed  as 
fresh  as  ever.  The  young  sparrows  had  now  got  their  feathers,  and 
wanted  to  fly  with  their  mother;  but  she  said,  "  You  stay," — and  so 
they  stayed.  She  flew  ;  but,  whether  she  flew  or  not,  all  at  once  she 
hung  fast  in  a  horse-hair  snare  that  some  boys  had  fastened  on  a 
branch.  The  horse-hair  drew  itself  tight  round  the  bird's  leg, — so 
tight,  as  almost  to  cut  it  in  two:  it  was  a  terrible  pain — the  sparrow 
was  in  a  fright.  The  boys  ran  up  to  it,  and  seized  the  bird,  and  they 
seized  it  so  roughly. 

"  It  is  nothing  but  a  sparrow,"  said  they ;  "  but  don't  let  it  fly 
again ;" — and  so  they  took  it  home  with  them,  and  every  time  it 
squeaked  they  struck  it  on  the  bill. 

When  they  came  to  the  farm-yard  there  was  an  old  fellow  standing 
there,  who  made  shaving-soap,  soap-balls,  and  all  kinds  of  soap  for  the 
hands  and  face.  He  was  one  of  those  merry  wandering  pedlars  ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  sparrow  that  the  boys  had  caught,  and  which  they,  said 
they  didn't  care  about,  he  said,  "  Shall  we  make  it  beautiful  ?"  and  Mo- 
ther Sparrow  shuddered  when  he  said  iu  He  then  took  out  of  his  box,  in 
which  there  lay  the  finest  colours,  several  pieces  of  leaf-gold,  and  the 
boys  had  to  run  into  the  house  and  get  an  egg.  He  then  took  the 
white  out,  and  daubed  the  bird  all  over  with  it,  and  then  stuck  the 
gold-leaf  fast  on  it,  so  Ithat  the  whole  of  Mother  Sparrow  was  gilt ; 
but  she  thought  not  of  her  finery, — she  trembled  in  every  limb.  The 
soap-seller  then  tore  a  piece  of  red  cloth  from  the  lining  of  his  jacket, 
clipped  it  into  the  form  of  a  cock's-comb,  and  pasted  it  on  the  bird's 
head. 

**  Now  you  shall  see  goldcoat  fly  I"  said  he,  and  he  let  the  sparrow, 
which  had  been  almost  dead,  loose,  and  away  it  flew  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. How  it  shone  I  All  the  sparrows,  even  a  large  crow.and  that 
not  a  last  year's  bird,  were  quite  frightened  at  the  sight;  but  they 
flew  behind  it,  for  they  would  know  what  strange  bird  it  was. 

"  From  where  1  from  where  I"  screamed  the  crow. 

"  Wait-a-bit  I  wait-a-bit !"  said  the  sparrows. 

But  it  would  not  wait  a  bit :  she  flew  homeward  in  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror. She  was  nearly  sinking  to  the  earth  ;  and  more  birds,  small  and 
great,  pursued  it.     Some  flew  quite  close  up  to  it,  to  attack  it. 

"  What  a  bird  !  what  a  bird  I"  they  ail  screamed. 

"  What  a  bird  I  what  a  bird  !"  screamed  the  young  ones  a«  she  cawvft 
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towards  the  nest.  "  That  is  certainly  a  young  peacock, — there  are  tO 
the  colours  that  hurt  the  eyes,  as  mother  said.  Pip  1  that  !f  tke  hen- 
ti/ul !"  and  then  they  peclied  at  her  with  their  little  bills,  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  her  to  come  in,  and  she  was  so  terrified  that  the 
was  not  able  to  say  "  Pip  \"  any  more  than  to  saj,  "  I  am  your  ne- 
ther." 

The  other  birds  now  began  to  peck  at  her,  so  Uiat  they  tore  erer; 
feather  ofT  her,  and  Mother  Sparrow  fell  down,  torn  and  bleeding,  into 
the  rose-bush. 

"  Poor  thing  I"  said  the  roses.  '*'  Come,  we  will  hide  thee.  Leu 
thy  little  head  up  against  us  I" 

Mother  Sparrow  stretched  out  her  wings  once  more,  pressed  thea 
again  close  to  her  sides,  and  died  with  the  neighbour  family,  the  frcdk 
the  beautiful  roses. 

"  Pi|) !"  said  the  young  sparrows  in  the  nest ;  "  I  cannot  aamgiat 
what  has  become  of  mother.  It  surely  cannot  be  n  trick  of  her'i, 
that  we  must  now  take  care  of  ourselves.  She  has  left  us  the  bouse 
as  our  heritage  ;  but  which  of  us  shall  have  it  alone  when  we  gv(  a 
family?" 

"  I  cannot  have  you  others  here,  it  is  quite  sure,  when  I  extend  my 
family  with  wife  and  children,"  said  the  least. 

"  I  shall  have  more  wives  and  children  than  tliou,"  said  the  second. 

"  But  1  am  the  eldest,"  said  the  third. 

Then  they  all  began  to  quarrel.  They  struck  with  their  wings, 
pecked  with  their  bills,  and  —  one  after  the  other  was  pitched  ogt 
of  the  nest.  There  they  lay,  and  angry  they  were ;  they  leaned 
their  heads  quite  on  one  side,  and  blinked  with  that  eye  which 
turned  upwards.  That  was  their  way  of  pouting.  They  co\i\A  fly  ■ 
little,  and  so  the}'  exercised  themselves  somewhat  more  in  the  art ; 
and  at  last  they  agreed  that,  in  order  to  know  each  other  again  when 
they  met  in  the  world,  they  would  say  "  Pip!"  and  scrape  three  Umes 
with  the  left  leg. 

The  young  one  that  remained  in  the  nest  made  himself  as  large  u 
he  could,  for  he  was  now  a  liouse>owner ;  but,  it  did  not  last  long.  At 
night  the  red  fire  shone  through  the  panes,  the  flames  shot  forth  oi^ 
der  the  roof;  the  dry  thatch  was  soon  devoured  by  the  flames,  the 
whole  house  was  burnt,  and  the  young  sparrow,  too ;  tl>e  young  folks, 
on  the  contrary,  got  safely  away. 

When  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  and  everything  seemed  re- 
freshed, as  after  a  mild  night's  sleep,  there  was  nothing  standing  of 
the  furm-house  but  some  black  charred  beams,  that  leaned  up  againsl 
the  chimney,  which  was  its  own  master.  The  thick  smoke  rose  from 
the  bottom  of  it;  but  before  it  there  stood  the  whole  rose  tree,  fresh 
and  blooming,  —  every  branch  and  every  flower  was  reflected  in  the 
still  water. 

"  Nay;  only  see  how  beautifully  the  roses  stand  there  before  tkst 
burnt-down  house !"  cried  a  man  who  came  past.  "It  is  a  matt 
charming  litlle  picture!  I  must  have  it," — and  the  man  took  a  !itt!( 
book  out  of  his  pocket,  with  while  leaves,  and  he  took  his  pencil, — for 
he  was  an  artist, — and  then  drew  the  smoking  rubbish,  the  charred 
beams  leaning  against  the  chimney,  for  it  leaned  more  and  inorv ;  bi>(> 
first  of  all,  there  stood  the  large  blooming  rose-bush.  It  was  certainly 
bcduliful,  and  wa»  alone  the  cause  of  the  whole  ruin  being  drawn. 
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Later  in  the  day  two  of  the  sparrows  that  were  bom  ibere  cane  br. 

"  Where  is  the  house?"  said  they, — "where  is  the  nett?     Pip  I 

everything  is  burnt  up,  and  our  strong  brother  is  burnt  with  it.     He 

got  that  because  he  kept  the  nest.     The  roses  have  escaped  well, 

they  stand  tlicre  yet,  with  their  red  cheeks.  They  do  not  moamfiir 
their  neiglibour's  misfortune.  I  will  not  speak  to  ilieni.  It  m 
onainous  here, — that  is  my  opinion."     So  a«ay  thev  flew. 

It  was  a  tine  sunshiny  day  in  autumn :  one  c:ould  really  imagine 
that  it  was  the  middle  of  summer.  It  was  so  dry  and  clean  in  the 
c-ourt-yard  before  the  large  stone  steps  up  to  the  maoor-house,  aod 
there  were  the  pigeons,  —  black,  white,  and  violet,  gitsteniitg  in 
the  sunshine ;  and  the  old  mother-pigeons  strutted  about,  put  op  tlieir 
featliers,  and  said  to  the  young  ones,  "  Stand  in  a  group  I  ttasd  in  a 
group !"  for  then  they  looked  belter. 

"  What  are  those  little  grey  things  running  about  amoofst  na  r" 
asked  an  old  pigeon,  that  had  red  and  green  colours  in  his  eyes?" 

"They  are  sparrows.  Decent  birds  1  We  have  always  been  ac- 
counted mild,  and  so  we  must  allow  tbem  to  pick  up  a  little  with  bs. 
They  don't  talk  with  us ;  and  then  tliey  scrape  so  nicely  with  their 
feeir 

Yes.  tliey  scraped  ;  they  scraped  three  iiines  with  the  left  leg:  bat 
they  also  said  "  Pip  1"  and  then  they  knew  one  another.  Tbey  were 
three  of  the  sparrows  from  the  burnt  bouse. 

"  Here  is  excellent  eating,"  said  the  sparrows. 

The  pigeons  walked  round  about  one  another,  stuck  up  iheir  breasts, 
and  had  their  own  inward  opinions. 

"Do  you  see  that  proud  pigeon?"  said  one  to  the  other;  "and 
do  you  see  her  there,  how  she  swallows  the  peas?  She  gets  too 
many — she  gets  the  best! — coo-coo!  Do  you  see  her  there,  how 
bald  in  the  comb  she  gets  ?  Do  you  see  that  sweet,  that  ill-tempered 
bird  ? — coo-roo  !  coo-roo !"  and  all  their  eyes  glistened  with  ill-nature. 
"Stand  in  a  group!  stand  in  a  group!  coo-roo  1  coo-roo!"  without 
end  ;   and  so  it  will  be  for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

The  sparrows  ate  well,  and  they  heard  well, — nay,  they  even  placed 
ibeaiselves  up  in  the  group;  but  it  didn't  look  well.  They  were  sati- 
ated. So  tlicy  left  the  pigeons,  and  muttered  their  own  opinion  of 
them  to  themselves ;  then  hopped  on  to  the  garden-fence,  and,  as  the 
door  to  the  summer-house  stood  open,  one  hopped  on  to  the  thres- 
hold.    He  was  quite  sated,  and  therefore  courageous. 

"  I^p  1"  said  he ;  "  that  I  dare  do." 

"Pip!"  said  the  other;  "that  I  dare  also,  and  a  little  more,"  and 
■o  be  hopped  into  the  room.  There  was  nobody  within.  The  third 
■aw  that,  and  so  he  flew  still  further  into  the  room,  and  said, 

"Quite  in,  or  not  at  all ;  but  this  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  nest  for  folks. 
And  what  is  that  put  up  tliere? — nay,  what  is  it?" 

Directly  before  the  sparrows  stood  blooming  roses ;  they  were  re- 
flected there  in  the  water,  and  the  charred  beams  leaned  up  against 
the  ruinous  chimney.  Nay,  what  was  that  ? — how  came  it  into  the 
»unmeT -house  at  the  manor? 

All  tlie  three  sparrows  would  fly  away  over  the  roses  and  the  chim- 
i»ey;  but  it  was  a  flat  wall  they  flew  against.  The  whole  was  a  paint 
iog,  a  large  splendid  piece,  which  the  artist  had  made  after  his  little 
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"  Pip  1"  said  the  sparrows ;  "  that  is  nothing.  It  otHj  looks  like 
something.  Pip !  it  is  Uie  beauti/ul  I  Can  you  understand  it,  for  I 
cannot?"  and  away  they  6ew,  for  some  one  came  into  the  room. 

Now  passed  years  and  days.  The  pigeons  had  coo-cooed  many 
times,  not  to  say  grumbled — the  ill-natured  things  1  The  sparrows  had 
been  frozen  in  the  winter,  and  had  lived  well  in  the  summer.  Tbey 
were  betrothed,  or  married,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 
They  had  young  ones ;  and  every  one's  young  ones  was,  of  course,  the 
prettiest  and  the  wisest.  One  flew  here,  and  another  Dew  there;  and 
when  they  met  they  knew  one  another  by  "  Pip !"  and  three  scrapes 
with  the  left  leg.  The  eldest  of  them — she  was  now  such  an  old  one 
— had  no  nest,  nor  had  she  any  young  ones.  She  wished  so  much  to 
see  a  large  city  once  in  her  life,  and  so  she  flew  to  Copenhagen. 

There  stood  a  large  house  with  many  colours.  It  stood  close  by 
the  palace  and  a  canal,  where  there  are  vessels  with  apples  and  poll. 
The  windows  were  broader  below  than  above ;  and,  when  the  spar- 
rows peeped  in  there,  it  seemed  to  them  that  every  chamber  was  likr 
when  they  looked  down  into  a  tulip.  There  were  all  possible  colourt, 
and  fretwork,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tulip  stood  white  persoa& 
They  were  of  marble, —  some  were  also  of  gypsum;  but  that  makes  do 
difference  to  sparrow  eyes.  Above  the  house  stood  a  bronze  chariot, 
with  bronze  horses,  and  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  also  of  bronze,  drotc 
ihera.     This  was  Thorwaldsen's  museum. 

"  How  it  shines !  how  it  shines  I"  said  Miss  Sparrow.  "  That  null 
l>c  the  beaulifid  1  Pip  !  it  is  larger  than  a  peacock."  She  still  remtm- 
bered  from  the  time  she  was  a  little  one  what  was  the  greatest  u^ 
most  beautiful  thing  her  mother  knew.  She  then  flew  straight  Jahu 
into  the  court-yard.  There  it  was  also  splendid ;  palm-trees  md 
branches  were  painted  up  the  sides  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  centre  o/ 
the  court-yard  Blood  u  large  flowering  rose-bush  ;  its  fresh  brancbw, 
with  the  many  roses,  leaned  over  a  grave;  and  she  flew  thither,  lor 
several  sparrows  went  there.  "  Pip  I"  and  three  scrapes  with  the  \S. 
leg  !  She  had  made  this  greeting  many  times  during  the  past  year*, 
and  no  one  had  understood  it, — for  those  who  are  separated  do  noi 
meet  every  day.  This  greeting  had  become  a  habit;  but  to-day  tlxni 
were  two  old  sparrows  and  a  young  one,  that  said  "  Pip  I"  and  tcn>p<^ 
with  the  loll  leg. 

"Ah  I  is  it  you?  Good  day! — good  day!  They  were  three  old 
sparrcJV's  from  the  nest,  and  a  little  one  of  the  family.  "  Are  we  to 
meet  here  V  said  they.  "  It  is  a  grand  place;  but  here  is  not  n)ucli 
to  eat.     \\.\%lhe  beautiful  1     Pip!" 

Many  persons  came  from  the  side  chambers,  where  the  roagaifictnt 
marble  forms  stood,  and  they  went  to  the  tomb  that  enshrined  tix 
great  master  who  had  formed  the  marble  statues;  and  all  who  cam* 
stood,  with  glowing  faces,  around  Thorwaldsen's  tomb,  and  some  d* 
them  gathered  fallen  rose-leaves,  and  preserved  them.  There  'f* 
persons  from  distant  lands;  tliey  came  from  that  great  England, fro* 
Germany  and  France;  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ladies  took  on« 
of  the  roses,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  sparrows  then  tJiougW 
that  the  roses  were  the  chief  persons  here, — tliat  the  whole  hous**" 
built  for  their  sake, — and  that  they  thought  was  rather  too  much;  b"' 
a«  all  the  visitors  made  much  of  the  roses,  they  would  not  be  bcli>i»^ 
han<l.     "  Pip!"  said  they,  as  they  swept  the  floor  with  their  tiul«,  "•" 
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looked  with  one  eye  at  the  roses.  They  did  DOt  look  long,  for  they 
were  sure  that  they  were  their  old  neighbours, — and  that  they  were. 

The  artist  who  had  drawn  the  rose-bush  by  the  burnt-down  house 
had  afterwards  got  permission  to  dig  it  up,  and  had  then  given  it  to 
the  architect, — for  no  roses  were  more  beautiful, — and  lie  had  planted 
it  over  Thorwaldsen's  grave,  where,  as  on  emblem  of  the  beavtij'ul, 
it  flowered,  and  gave  its  red,  fragrant  leaves  to  be  borne  as  a  remem- 
brance to  distant  lands. 

"  Have  you  got  a  place  here  in  the  city  ?"  asked  the  sparrows,  and 
the  roses  nodded.  They  knew  their  grey  neighbours,  and  were  glad 
io  see  them. 

"How  blissful  it  is  to  live  and  flourish,  to  see  old  friends  and  mild 
faces  every  day  I     1 1  is  as  if  it  were  a  great  holiday  every  day." 

"  Pip  I"  said  the  sparrows.  "  Yes,  they  are  our  old  neighbours  !  we 
can  remember  their  extraction, — from  the  horsepond.  Pip  I  how  they 
have  arrived  at  honour !  Fortune  comes  to  some  while  they  sleep. 
But  what  there  is  so  fine  about  such  a  red  dab,  I  don't  know  I  and 
there  sits  a  withered  leaf — I  can  see  that  I" 

Then  they  pecked  at  it  till  the  leaf  fell  off;  but  the  tree  was  fresher 
and  greener,  and  the  roses  shed  their  perfume  in  the  sunshine  over 
Thorwaldsen's  tomb,  with  whose  immortal  name  their  beauty  was 
united.* 

*  Tborwaldten  ezprened  a  wish,  when  living,  that  a  row-tree  should  be  planted 
over  hii  grave. 
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Adown  the  sky  the  Sun  had  trarell'd 
To  the  far  West,  and  there  he  revell'd 
Amid  the  cloiid.i,  a  iniriuus  maze 
Of  gold  nnd  pnrjile,  with  his  rays  ; 
Over  tlie  hoary  mountain's  bniw 
Threw  crimson  glances,  till  the  snow 
Bliuh'd  ruityred  beneath  the  kiss, 
That  fell  on  its  pure  loveliness. 
High  in  the  air,  the  paly  blue 
Was  deep'ning  to  a  violet's  hue  ; 
^V'llile  siretch'd  o'er  all  the  broad  expanse. 
Hung  waves  4if  filmy  radiance. 
Still  lower,  mid  the  burning  clouds 
He  fell  ;  while,  with  her  veiling  shrouds, 
Evening,  on  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
Stole  like  the  dreaming  of  a  dream. 
As  the  Suu  set,  cool  bree/.cs  swept 
Across  the  flowers — and  they  slept ; 
And  Earth  sigli'd  'ueath  his  latest  glance, 
Lik«  lovers'  parting  utterance. 

Claudia  Mebivalb. 
August  17ll>.  IB47. 
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BY      ALBERT     SMITH. 

Mr.  Straggles  contrived  to  get  back  from  Boulogne,  to  which 
he  had  been  so  unceremoniously  carried  against  his  will.      But  if  Mi^ 
Roberts,  of  the  Boarding-houiio,  upon  the  Port,  had  not  kindly  gi»«i 
bim  credit,  until  he  got  a  remittance  from  England,  he  would  have  beeg 
in  a  sad  way.     For  his  friend  appeared  to  be  no  better  off  in  Frauce 
than  at  home,  in  spite  of  his  gigantic  expectations ;  in  fact,  he  disap- 
peared suddenly  one  night  ofier  a  game  of  billiards  at  the  Cafi,  at  li: 
comer  of  the  Grande  Rue,  and  was  never  beard  of  again.     The  mra 
who  were  building  the  railway-bridge  that  crosses  to  Capecure,  dra^rgrd 
the  harbour  ;  and  the  gardeners  below  the  ramparts  of  the  Haute  Villi;, 
searched  the  grounds  for  the  body,  believing  that  he  had  comniitt«i 
suicide,  in  consequence  of  his  losses  that  evening,  which  were  knom  lo 
be  great.     But  as  the  winners  never  got  anything,  it  was  fairly  pre- 
sumed  that   Mr.  Flitter  had   never   paid  them ;  and   as  no  body  tM 
found,  it  was  also,  with  some  plausibility,  conceived  that  he  had  Mt 
made  away  with  himself.     In  Boulogne,  however,  he  was  not 

After  the  first  shock,  Mr.  Straggles  got  on  well  enough.  Tbllt 
were  some  pleasant  people  at  the  house,  and  it  fortunately  was  not  i 
busy  time  in  London,  so  that  he  did  not  fret  at  his  absence.  Hi 
walked  to  Portel  and  Wimereux,  and  half  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  gifl- 
who  waited  at  the  inn  at  VVimille,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  i-ttule  goinj 
towards  Calais :  and  if  she  is  there  still,  she  will  repay  the  walL  Ue 
went  to  the  balls  at  the  ElablUsement  and  ^Salle  Delplunqtte^  and  knocked 
more  old  ladius  and  chairs  over  in  his  polking  than  had  ever  been 
known :  he  had  cheap  baths  from  the  little  sentry-boxes  that  wheel 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  tide  :  he  walked  through  the  mud  to  the  cbtpri 
of  the  hamlet  of  Jesus  I'lagelle,  and  was  perfectly  scared  at  the  »otifc 
offerings  Imng  round  it :  he  joined  in  all  the  rows  about  the  panoa% 
which  so  interest  the  English  residents  ;  and  finally,  was  sorry  when  bi 
left.  But  it  was  a  case  of  "  must ;"  so  he  braced  up  his  oerres,  tml 
gave  his  last  farewell  to  his  fellow  boarders,  who  ran  along  the  piir 
by  tlie  side  of  the  slcanier,  to  see  him  off,  and  finally  waved  their  hlw 
kerchiefs  from  the  rounded  extremity,  until  the  Queen  of  the  FrtnA 
was  out  of  sigol,  on  her  way  to  Folkestone. 

For  a  few  weeks  afler  he  returned,  Mr.  Straggles  kept  very  quiet  i 
for  his  funds  partook  of  whut  the  city  articles  called  "  the  general  tlgb^ 
ness  of  the  money-market."  He  limited  his  dinner  to  a  shilling,  tod 
gave  up  all  notion  of  cabs  anywhere.  Ho  found  discarded  clotliM  of 
past  gaiety,  ut  the  bottoms  of  his  drawers,  that  would  still  do — in  feJi 
like  old  clothes  generally,  they  were  wonderfully  improved  by  iiuutios; 
for  turning  an  old  coat  into  drawers,  is  as  beneficial  as  turning  a  won 
horse  out  to  grass.  He  did  without  suppers,  and  never  went  to  llw 
play  but  with  a  newspaper  order — not  an  actor's,  because  he  knew  ta 
should  ptiy  for  it  with  remarkable  interest,  when  the  benefits  eta» 
round.  Instead  of  having  his  pennyworth  of  the  "Times"  every  day,  h 
found  out  some  coffee-rooms  where  he  cuuld  indulge  in  the  inptA 
berry,  or  whatever  it  was,  ot  a  cheap  rate,  and  could  read  the  paperi  ft" 
nothing  ;  and  whenever  he  felt  elastic,  and  wanted  an  excuraioo,  b*  p** 
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a  penny,  and  rode  from  London  Bridge  to  Hungrrtbrd,  and  back  again, 
or  took  a  short  trip  in  a  parliamentary  train,  and  walked  home.  But 
througli  it  all,  he  was  still  the  joyous  Straggles. 

It  was  a  touching  thing  though,  when  his  friends  called  upon  hira  as 
they  were  leaving  town.  One  was  going  to  Gravesend — that  was  Mr. 
Knapps,  of  Mincing  Lane  ;  another  was  on  his  way  to  Ramsgatc — that 
was  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  West  End  Emporium.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Brixton, 
came  to  enquire  about  Boulogne ;  and  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  stock-broker, 
spoke  largely  of  pheasants  in  Surrey.  In  fact,  everybody  was  off  some- 
where, and  Mr.  Straggles,  not  liking  to  be  thought  behind  them,  kept  a 
gun  in  bis  chambers,  which  he  always  began  to  oil  and  polish  when  any 
one  came  to  the  door — hung  up  a  shooting  coat,  and  fishing  basket 
behind  it — threw  old  gaiters  and  thick  shoes  carelessly  about  the  floor ; 
and  hoisted  .in  ancient  hat,  with  artificial-fly-hooks  stuck  all  round  it,  on 
the  back  of  an  old  arm  chair,  telling  everybody  that  he  meant  "  to  see 
what  the  barbel  were  like  next  week,"  which,  as  he  had  not  the  least 
idea,  was,  in  a  measure,  a  praiseworthy  and  instructive  investigation. 

"  What,  going  fishing  ?  "  asked  his  friend  Mr.  Hackle,  one  day,  when 
be  called. 

Mr.  Hackle  was  a  decided  fisherman — that  is  to  say,  he  believed  in 
the  killing  properties  of  baits,  that  the  fish  could  never  possibly,  by  any 
chance,  have  met  with  before — old  cheese,  rusty  bacon,  raw  dough,  aud 
the  like.  He  never  caught  a  fish,  were  it  only  a  bleak,  but  he  allowed 
it  to  play  and  flap  about  on  the  top  of  the  water,  before  he  pulled  it  out. 
tie  never  crossed  a  rivulet  without  stopping  to  watch  it  with  much  affec- 
tion for  half  an  hour,  perfectly  satisfied,  if,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  be 
saw  a  roach  wiggling  up  against  the  stream  ;  and  he  never  passed  a 
weedy  froggy  willow-bordered  swamp,  but  he  would  say,  "  I'll  be  bound 
there  are  some  fine  jock  there."  Au  resle  he  wore  blue  spectacles,  and 
made  things  be  fondly  conceived  to  be  flies,  from  bits  of  old  hat,  bed- 
feathers,  and  the  lining  of  chairs. 

"  Straggles,"  observed  Mr.  Hackle ;  "  you  coop  yourself  up  too  much  : 
quite  like  a  caddis-worm  ;  you  want  air  and  exercise  ;  come  with  me  for 
a  day's  fishing.     I  see  you  've  got  a  basket." 

It  was  all  Mr.  Straggles  had  got  in  the  angling  line,  and  even  that 
had  not  been  purchased  for  its  proper  purpose.  On  short  trips,  he  was 
accustomed,  once  upon  a  time,  to  carry  his  wardrobe  in  it ;  but  uow  he 
had  given  that  up.  For  the  rude  omnibus  cads  used  to  call  him  a 
"jolly  fisherman,"  and  "young  Ikey  Valton,"  and  the  little  dirty 
boys  persisted  in  walking  by  his  side  singing  "  In  the  days  when  we 
went  hangling  a  long  time  ago,"  and  Mr.  Straggles  could  never  stand 
the  little  boys.  Once  to  be  sure,  he  had  taken  to  fish,  mildly,  in  the 
Serpentine,  but  the  boys  drove  him  away  ;  for  they  used  to  come  and  sit 
down  by  his  side,  entering  into  conversation,  without  any  encourage- 
ment or  introduction,  recommending  him  to  "pull  him  out,  sir,  you've 
got  him  at  last ; "  telling  him,  "  there 's  a  bite ; "  examining  his  kettle,  and 
committing  over-familiarities,  until  at  last  they  came  to  pelting  his  float, 
which  ultim.itely  drove  him  away. 

However,  he  agreed  to  go  with  Mr.  Flackic ;  and  he  bought  a  cheap 
rod  and  line,  at  a  fishing-tackle  maker's,  whose  stock  was  so  large  thot 
he  had  been  for  years  selling  it  off  "at  an  enormous  sacrifice;"  and  who 
kept  a  tin  fish  suspended  over  his  door,  which  had  spun  a  dozen  bilious 
opposite  neighbours  away  from  their  abodes,  by  its  restless  gjH'ations. 
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His  friend  wan  to  provide  baits  and  appliances  generally,  and  the  ityy 
was  fixed  upon. 

When  the  appointed  morning  arrived,  Mr.  Haclcle  made  his  appeti — 
ance,  so  laden  with  apparatus — rods  and  poles  and  rakea  and  landiiw, 
nets  ;  bags  and  baskets  and  kettles  and  a  camp-istool — that  he  look«d  ^ 
if  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  pedestrian  tour  round  the  world,  carrjiiw 
everything  with  hitn.     Mr.   Straggles  merely  carried  his  own  tM«lt«( 
with  some  sandwiches  in  it,  from  the  "  splendid  glags-of-ale"  shop :  anj 
then,  being  told  that  they  were  going  to  a  very  likely  piece  of  mtter 
beyond  Hampstead,  he  started  with  his  friend,  guided  entirely  by  Jimi; 
for  if  Mr.  Hackle  had  proposed  dragging  for  lobsters  at  Sadlers  \\e\\%, 
or  angling  for  mackarel   in    Highgate  ponds,  Mr.  Straggles  had  that 
reliance  on   his  piscatorial  experience,    that   he  would    directly  la»e 
accompanied  him  without  a  misgiving. 

They  got  up  to  Hampstcod  pretty  well,  and  without  much  annorancr. 
The  boys,  to  be  sure,  were  as  vigilant  and  attentive  as  ever,  occasionillT 
enquiring  of  Mr.  Hackle,  in  a  friendly  commercial  spirit,  "  wlial  hf 
would  take  for  his  straw  hat  without  the  lining  T'  and  they  also  ukni. 
in  allusion  to  his  sjiectacles,  "why  he  didn't  light  his  lamps?"  ind 
gazing  at  Mr.  Straggles's  tall  proportions,  they  recommended  him  "  to 
mind  he  didn't  knock  the  moon  out,  when  he  came  back  again  li 
night."  But  the  anglers  merely  smiled  at  these  sallies,  pretending  to  bi 
highly  amused  thereby  ;  whereas,  internally,  such  was  far  from  b(kf 
the  case. 

It  was  tolerably  hot  when  they  had  toiled  up  the  last  hill  conductilf 
to  Hampstead  Heath,  aud  as  they  had  still  some  little  way  farlkt 
to  go,  Mr.  Hackle  proposed  they  should  ride.  Mr.  Straggles  di- 
rectly consented,  aud  without  much  difficulty,  they  soon  found  mm 
animals. 

There  are  various  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  dookcvt 
flourish ;  they  have  peculiar  districts,  like  hops  and  sausages.  In  U* 
suburban  ruralitics  of  Primrose  Hill  many  fine  studs  may  b«  w( 
with  :  at  Blackhcath,  they  form  a  staple  means  of  peregrination :  * 
Gravesend,  they  delight  the  poor  deluded  people  who  fancy  'bey  »r»* 
the  seaside,  and  bear  them  to  shrimp  and  watercress — devouring  localitirt. 
Still  more  distant,  at  the  convivial  Margate,  they  bake  in  the  son,  <« 
the  chalk  cliff's  above  the  Fort,  until  they  become  as  tawny  u  At 
slippers  of  tln'ir  riders ;  and  at  Ramsgate,  the  adjacent  hay  of  PegwdL— 
promising  and  hunger-implying  name, — owes  much  of  its  comawwtl 
impurtanco  to  the  means  of  transport  they  afford.  But  it  is  al  IliDp- 
stead  Heath  alone,  that  they  arc  seen  in  all  their  glory.  What  nallMi 
it  if  the  saddles  be  old  and  time-worn — an  expanse  of  ralico  bound  fiii 
gay  tape,  conceals  the  blemishes  and  improves  the  appearaaee.  Si 
have  we  seen  the  tail-coat,  when  somewhat  seedy  as  to  the  lapeU,  «■>* 
verted  into  the  dress-garment  by  a  silk  facing.  If  they  are  idly  iacDwi 
are  there  not  boys  to  run  behind,  and  provoke  activity  by  a  poinwd 
stick?  originating  the  offensive  but  widely-known  comparison  m(«M 
donkeys  and  lollipops,  inasmuch  as  the  more  they  were  licked,  ihi*  fi^ 
they  went.  Did  a  donkey  from  Ilampstead  ever  get  tin''* 
ever  break  its  knees  ? — was  it  ever  blind? — did  it  ever  run  m- 
it  ever  shuffle  off  any  other  coil  than  the  mesh  of  string,  tape,  tiu, 
chain,  and  old  thongs  that  formed  its  bridle  ?     Never. 

The  fineness  of  the  morning,  the  light  air,  and  the  holiday 
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thcr,  coapled  with  some  pale  ale  at  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  so  elevated 
Mr.  Straggles't  spirits,  that  lie  snng  "  The  Slandard-lJearcr"  louder 
than  ever;  aod  following  Mr.  Hackle,  held  his  fishing-rod  like  n  lance, 
and  assumed  a  martial  bearing,  onlv  interrupted  when  hia  feet  dragged 
airainst  the  ground,  which,  from  their  length,  they  occasionally  did. 
They  crossed  the  Heath,  and  wound  alon?  the  pleasant  roads  bevond 
it ;  and  at  last  stopped  at  a  gate,  where  Mr.  Hackle  said  they  were  to 
dismount,  as  it  must  be  the  one  he  had  been  told  of  by  a  brother  angler. 
They  then  sent  the  boys  back  to  the  inn,  with  directions  to  bring  them 
some  more  bottled  ale,  together  with  bread  and  cheese,  at  two  o'clock  : 
and  pushing  their  way  through  a  wet  copse,  the  trees  of  which  caught 
their  tackle  every  minute,  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  water. 

"  I  say,"  observed  Mr.  Straggles,  "  look  at  that  board  ;  '  Persons 
fisbing  in  this  water  without  permission  will  be  prosecuted  as  the  law 
directs.'     We  must  n't  try  here." 

"  Oh — that 's  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Hackle  :  "  a  mere  form.  Besides, 
nobody  can  see  us:  we're  quite  hidden." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  best,"  answered  Mr.  Straggles  with  re- 
signation, as  he  sat  down  upon  the  ground.     "  Hero  goes." 

Mr.  Hackle  was  less  precipitate  in  his  movements :  for  with  your 
anglers  it  is  a  great  point  to  elaborate  everything  as  much  as  possible. 
He  performed  a  great  many  intricate  feats  with  bis  floats  and  caps,  and 
split  shot,  and  plummets  ;  and  spread  everything  out  with  great  display 
at  hia  side.  Then  he  made  several  small  stone  dumplings,  with  a  light 
cniBt  of  bran,  clay>  and  gentles,  which  he  distributed,  here  and  there,  in 
the  water.  After  this  he  took  all  hia  hooks  out  of  their  parchment 
envelopes,  one  after  another,  and  having  looked  at  them,  shut  them  all 
np  again.  Then,  after  plumbing  his  depth,  which  he  did  over  every 
sqoare  inch  within  reach  of  his  rod,  he  found  he  had  too  many  shot,  and 
took  some  off.  Then  he  had  not  enough,  and  was  obliged  to  put  some 
on  again.  Next  his  top-joint  was  the  wrong  one,  and  all  his  tackle  had 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  again.  But  as  all  this  is  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
letnplativc  man's  recreation,  Mr.  Hackle  was  rather  entertained  than 
otherwise. 

"  Wliy  wont  my  float  sail  along  upright  ?  "  said  Mr.  Straggles,  point- 
ing to  his  porcupine's  quill,  which  was  lying  horizontally  upon  the  water. 

"  You  're  too  deep,"  answered  Mr.  Hackle. 

"  No,  I  'm  not,"  said  Mr.  Straggles,  taking  him  in  a  moral  sense.- 
"  I  really  don't  know." 

■NVhereupon  Mr.  Hackle  set  hira  right,  put  on  his  bait,  and  committed 
it  to  the  depths  of  the  water :  upon  which,  Mr.  Straggles,  feeling  all 
comfortable,  began  to  sing — 

"  Upon  the  tented  field  a  miniitrel  knight. 

His  lonely  midnight  itandard-watch  i>  keeping." 

"  Hash  r*  cried  Mr.  Hackle  :  "  you  mustn't  do  that." 
" 'Wliat  I "  observed  Mr.  Straggles,  stopping  suddenly;  "not  sing?  Oh, 
bother  !  what  did  I  come  out  for." 
"  To  fish,"  said  Mr.  Hackle,  gravely. 

"  Well,  so  I  do,"  returned  Mr.  Straggles.     "  Hulloo  I  here  he  is  I 
I've  got  him '" 

.^nd  hereat  he  pulled  out  a  fish  with  a  jerk  that  sent  it  whirling  over 
liii  headi  and  even  amongst  the  willows  behind  him. 
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Mr.  Hackle  here  uttered  those  cominon  goundg  of  regret  which 
as  difficult  to  spell  as   the  horse-impelling   noise  which   the  ostler 
his  boy  for  not  itnowing:   how  to  express   in  letters  on   his  return  fro 
school.     "You   should  play  him,"  he   continued,   "and   draw  him  oul 
quietly.     Ho  I  there 's  a   bile.      Now  you  see  I  have  him.     So  bo  I 
ho !     It 's  a  roach." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Straggles. 

"  How  should  I,  but  by  my  eyes.      Can't  you  ?" 

''  Deuce  a  bit.     I  've  got  a   fishing  book,  with   pictures,   but  they 
all  alike.     Pull  him  up." 

"  No,  no — steady,"  said  Mr.  Hackle — for  this  was  eWdentljr  the  grc«t, 
pleasure.     "  See  how  he  fights  !     Now,  I  have  him."' 

"  No,  you  don't,"  cried  Mr.  Straggles,  as  the  fish  suddenly  vanishtd; 
shooting  off  into  deep  water.     "  There  I  now  which  i.s  the  best  way  ?" 

Mr.  Hackle  was  so  angry  at  the  failure,  that  he  only  replied,  "  It  was 
all  the  noise  Mr.  Straggles  was  making." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  replied  the  other;  "be  convivial.  There's  u 
good  fish  in  the  water,  I  dare  say,  as  ever  came  nut  of  it.  Hurrah  I 
here  *8  another  I      Why — what  the  devil  is  it  ?  a  red  herring  ?" 

He  pulled  up  the  glittering,  wriggling  fish,  as  he  spoke,  and  shewed 
it  to  Air.  Hackle.  It  was  a  gold  fish  :  and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
Mr.  Hackle  caught  another. 

"  That  is  very  strange  1 "  he  said. 

"  But  famous — isn't  it,"  observed  Mr.  Straggles.  "  Put  'em  in  lb* 
kettle.  I  've  got  an  old  globe  at  home,  and  I  '11  keep  them  in  it.  Tbi* 
it  fishing  with  a  vengeance." 

"  It 's  not  sport,"  remarked  Mr.  Hackle,  throwing  back  the  prize. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  though      What  do  you  do  that  for  ?"  said  his  friend. 

"  Now :  pray  keep  quiet,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hackle. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  then.  Let 's  see  who  catches  the  next  Givp 
them  some  more  bait.     That 's  the  thing." 

And  Mr.  Straggles  commenced  throwing  in  the  dumplings  so  reck- 
lessly, that  he  was  obliged  to  be  severely  checked.  But  they  went  on 
fishing,  with  varied  success  ;  now  catching  bleak,  now  the  gold  fiiii 
again,  and  now  piebald  ones,  until  the  time  arrived  for  luncheon. 

"  I  wonder  where  the  donkey -boys  are,"  said  Mr.  Hackle,  looking  it 
his  watch.     "  They  ought  to  be  here." 

"  1  hear  them,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Straggles,  "  coming  through  ilw 
trees.     Yes — it  must  be  them.     Hulloo-o-o!" 

"  Ullo-o-o-w  I "  cried  the  boys,  in  return. 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Straggles ;  and  he  turned  to  receive  th«B, 
when  the  trees  were  put  on  one  side,  and  two  men  in  velveteen  jackett 
and  gaiters  made  their  appearance. 

"  So — we  've  got  you  at  last,  have  we  ?"  said  one  of  them.  "  No*. 
I  suppose  we  shall  find  how  master's  gold  fish  got  into  Covcnt  Gardes. 
Out  with  the  bandculT^,  Bill ;  and  cripple  him  first." 

The  man  pointed  to  Mr.  Hackle,  who,  from  his  display  of  appvtliUk 
they  took  to  be  the  ringleader,  and  they  advanced  to  take  him  :  bariof 
been  put  up  to  the  capture  by  the  donkey-boys,  whom  they  bad  nctJt 
the  gate,  bringing  the  ale,  which  they  immi'diately  appropriated.  A* 
they  advanced  towards  Mr.  Hackle,  all  the  better  feelings  of  Mr. 
Straggles  deserted  him.  He  ought  to  have  stood  by  his  friend,  <ixl 
seen  him  through  it ;  but  his  terror  was  so  great, — picturing  Semgtu, 
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'Norfolk  Island,  and  even  the  scaffold,  all  at  once, — that  he  lost  all  feel- 
ing* but  tbat  of  self-preservation.  Coniniittin^  his  rod  and  basket  to 
\.\ie  «aler,  be  darted  into  the  copse,  and  the  next  moment  was  wildly 
fighting  his  way  through  the  wet  trees  and  underwood,  and  trying  bii 
ttrenjflh  against  that  of  long^  blackberry  brambles,  which,  if  they  did 
Dot  lie  on  the  ground  and  coil  about  his  ankles,  hung  in  festoons  at  the 
lerel  of  his  face,  and  behaved  accordingly.  He  was  afraid  to  look  back  ; 
but  be  sooD  perceived,  from  the  noises  behind,  that  he  was  pursued,  and 
be  redoubled  his  energy.  He  went  over  banks  like  a  bird  ;  stumbled 
into  ditches ;  recovered  his  legs  and  bolted  through  fences  and  brush- 
*ood  clamps  as  if  he  had  been  a  hunted  hare,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a 
■'III  stretching  to  the  right  and  left  so  far  away,  that  he  could  sec  no 
'■ul  to  it.  His  pursuer  was  close  upon  his  heels.  Fortunately  a  hurdle 
*i>  leiniog  against  the  wall,  forming  a  rude  sort  of  ladder,  up  which  he 
bnrriedly  scrambled,  and  got  to  the  top  just  as  the  fellow  came  up  and 
Ifird  to  clutch  his  ankle.  He  had  a  vague  bird's-eye  view  of  a  house 
*^  pleaaure-gTounds  below  him  ;  but  without  pausing  an  instant  to  look 
■berebewas  going,  he  leapt  wildly  away  from  the  grasp  of  his  follower. 
^^»nva(  a  loud  smashing  sound  of  glass,  and  the  following  instant  Mr. 
""i^les  found  himself  on  the  floor  of  a  hot-house,  having  broken 
•Irougli  the  roof,  and  borne  down  the  vine  beneath  his  weight,  which, 
*bilsi  it  broke  his  fall,  now  formed  the  bed  of  crushed  bunches  of  grapes 
"poo  which  he  was  lying. 

Ue  trts  directly  seized  by  the  men  about,  including  the  one  that  had 
PUfMcd  him.  The  proprietor  of  the  grounds,  who  was  also  a  magis- 
'"'«,  ttu  from  home  at  the  time :  but  the  round-house  was  close  at 
*>4.  ud  to  that  dreary  dungeon  Mr.  Straggles  was  immediately  con- 
"S*ed,  with  the  intimation  that  he  would  not  be  long  without  company, 
"  bis  accomplice  would  soon  join  him.  And  then  they  closed  the  double 
<>oors  Upon  him,  and  left  him  to  his  miserable  reflection. 

•  a  •  •  * 

He,  however,  procured  his  liberty,  and  was  indebted  to  the  "  Gentle- 
""•"'t  .Magazine "  for  the  manner  in  which  this  was  effected.  For  Mr. 
Htcltie  and  the  magistrate  had  long  known  one  another  as  fellow  con- 
tfibuiar, :  they  had  each  sent  sketches  of  extinct  fonts  and  unintelli- 
pble  inscriptions,  and  enormous  rusty  keys,  the  locks  whereof  had  long 
"**''  tniising,  to  that  light  periodical  ;  and  when  the  latter  returned — 
'bieb  was  just  as  Mr.  Hackle  was  about  to  be  locked  up  with  his  friend 
—be  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  even  prevailed 
"Pi^  ibem  to  dine  with  him.  It  appeared  that  a  grotto  and  fountaiu  in 
'"'fsrdtn  communicated  with  the  water  in  which  they  had  been  fishing, 
'""  Ibat  the  depredations  constantly  committed  had  got  to  such  a  pitch, 
^  be  had  set  his  servants  to  watch,  and  apprehend  all  invaders. 

And  10  the  affair  ended  in  a  laugh,  and  the  gentleman  insisted  upon 
"'•  Straggles  keeping  all  the  fish  he  had  caught.  But  they  never 
P^»ed  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  him  :  he  could  not  regard  them 
*"bout  shuddering  at  his  paat  scrape.  And  as  for  fishing  itself,  he  so  far 
*'N  the  very  name,  that  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  bought  up 
"*•>  ropy  of  "  The  Complete  Angler,"  he  would  willingly  have  ex- 
'^^ed  his  last  farthing  in  so  doing,  rather  than  another  disciple  should 
*  ^oed  to  what  he  termed  "  the  slowest  twaddling  any  rational  man 
''^d  believe  he  found  amusement  in." 

*0t,   XXIU  f 


PIZARRO  AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 

BY    CBARLBB  WHITEHEAD. 
WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 

It  is  not  our  purpose.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  beyond  ovr  pnwcr. 
to  compress  into  a  few  pages  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  by 
Pizarro  and  his  absociates.  Our  intention  is,  to  iurni»h  a  brief  •n<l 
rapid  sketch  of  the  earlier  exploit*  of  the  extraordinary  nun  who«* 
portrait  accomoanies  it.  Little  that  may  readily  be  believed,  i* 
told  of  the  early  years  of  Francisco  Piiarro,  who  wai  born  aboot 
1478,  at  Truxillo,  a  city  of  Estreroadura,  in  Spain.  Some  tay  th« 
he  was  deserted  by  his  parents.and — as  strange  stories  will  commonlr 
be  related  of  men  who  have  made  theraselve*  oonanicuous— it  i« 
alleged  that  he  had  been  nursed  by  a  sow.  If  this  t«ie  be  tnie.  he. 
in  a  certain  sense,  repaid  the  oblii;ation  ;  for  thus  desr-  -<■!. 

without  education, — he  could  neither  write  nor  read — lit  ■.^." 

occupation  of  a  swineherd.  Of  an  enterprising  fpiii:.  ii  »i' 
naturally  disgusted  with  this  idle  life,  which,  however,  h.n!  i-p- 
plie<l  him  with  abundance  of  leisure  to  listen  to  the  alvMjrlniia  «'•• 
counts  of  the  new  world,  then  so  extensively  dilTuw^l.  He  absddMnni 
his  sordid  calling,  escaped  to  Seville,  the  port  of  eTnl>arkati>in  of  ■<!> 
venturous  spirits  to  the  west,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  in  ).M0.  il 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  where  he  joined  the  expedition  to  L'nht. 
in  Tcrrn  Firma,  under  Aloniso  de  Ojeda,  whom  the  famous  Her- 
nando Cortes,  whose  mother  was  a  Pizarro,   was  to  hsvc  acoon* 


panied.  Had  he  gone,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  might  have 
delayed  for  years.  Pizarro  partook  the  disasters  of  Oje«l»'«  colnny. 
but  must  have  obtained  some  reputation  ;  for  the  chArgr  nf  the  I 
settlement  was  confided  to  him  during  the  temporary  ab>mc<?  of  th«| 
governor.  We  nex»  see  him  associated  with  the  celei>rat<tl  Balboa,! 
the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  and  he  wa«  among  the  fir»t  iMfore  wbo»*| 
astonished  eyes  the  southern  Pacific  displayed  it««lf.  After  thf ' 
death  of  Balboa,  he  was  employed  in  several  military  exp«liti«aB 
under  Pe<lrarias,  and  was  trained  to  Ijecome  the  c.  r  of  P*ni. 

We  find  Capuin  Pizarro   at  Panama,   at   the  »^.  v.  a  po<t 

soldier  of  fortune,  but  upheld,  doubtless,  by  visions  ot  ; 
for  now  the  achievements  of  Coru'-s  communicated  n 
to  adventure,  and  southern  expe<liti<(ns  over  the  mighty  L 
became  the  common  talk.     Without  adequate  funds.   Pi/ 
fain  to  look  around  for  assistance,  and  he  found  it  in   tn 
who  must  now  be  noticed.     Diego  de  Alningro,  like  his  tu 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  like  him,  a  foundling,  was  a  gall  i 
open  and  liberal,  but  hasty,  and  of  imgoverned  passions.     I 
de  Luque  was  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  a  miin  of  great  prii  ' 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  influence  which  his  respectiii 
acquired,  and  of  fortune.     These  three  confederates  easily 
the  warrant  of  the  governor  to  the  perilous  enterprise  tt 
about  to  undertake.  Luque  was  to  supply  the  chief  part  of  the  mmrt. 
Pizarro  to  command  the  expedition,  and  Almagro  to  equip  an.!  vlni' 
the   vessels,  which  were  manned,  after  some  difliculty,  b\ 

hundred  desperate  adventurers.     Pizarro  weighed  anchor  jI 

middle  of  November,  1524,  and  Almagro  was  shortly  to  follow  tun- 
AAer  encountering  almost  inconceivable  difficulties  and  Jangniy. 
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bout  which  the  fortitude  of  Pizarro  never  deserted  him,  although 
severely  taxed  by  the  despair  of  his  men,  he  catne  to  anchor 
ce  he  called  Puerta  Quemada,  despatching  a  confidential  ofiicer, 
Alontenegro,  to  reconnoitre  the  coiiiilry,  and,  if  he  could,  to 
communication  with  the  natives.  These  were  a  warlike  race, 
•re  not  unprepared  for  the  invaders,  but  they  were  no  match 
ropeans,  commanded  by  so  intrepid  and  skilful  a  solrlier  as 
J,  by  whom  they  were  soon  discomfited;  but  who  thinking 
.  done  enough  for  the  present,  to  vindicate  the  enterprise  in 
es  of  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama,  returned,  and  was 
shore  a  short  distance  from  that  settlement.  Almagro  had 
!d  his  associate,  and  touching  at  every  point  previously  ex- 
by  him,  was  assailed  by  the  natives  at  the  very  spot  ut  which 
id  encountered  bis  countryman.  He  drove  them  back,  but 
eye  in  the  conflict.  Filled  with  anxiety  for  his  friend  he  re- 
without  delay,  and  learned  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and 
lult  of  his  expedition.  Better  freighted  with  gold  than  his 
',  Almagro  had  gathered  further  tidings  of  the  great  and  golden 
in  the  south.  Undaunted  by  difficulties,  they  swore  never  to 
ft  their  enterprise. 

ing  overcome  the  jealous  scruples  of  Pedrarias,  the  governor 
ama,  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Liique  entered  into  a  solemn 
:t  that  the  countries  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
«rhich  were  to  be  discovered  and  subilued  should  be  divided 
I  among  them.  This  document  was  signed  by  Luque  and 
1  by  three  respectable  citizens  on  behalf  of  Pizarro  and 
ro,  neither  of  those  adventurers  being  able  to  write  his  own 

The  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the  last  two, 
iled  from  Panama,  each  in  his  own  vessel,  under  the  direction 
.boloraew  Ruiz,  an  experienced  and  able  pilot.  They  carried 
hem  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  The  two  captains 
•erejl  for  Rio  de  San  Juan,  where  Pizorro  disembarked,  sur- 
•  small  village  and  secured  a  considerable  booty  in  gold  orna- 

This  welcome  spoil,  it  was  agreed,  must  tempt  adventurers 
'  standard  at  Panama,  to  which  place  Almagro  returned  with 
asure  to  collect  reinforcements.  The  pilot  Ruiz  was  to  re- 
xe  the  country  further  south,  leaving  Pizarro  to  explore  the 
'  of  the  country.  Ruiz  met  with  several  adventurers  on  his 
all  tending  to  inflame  hopes  of  success,  and  Almagro  returned 
ifreshments  and  reinforcements.  They  came  only  in  time  ; 
arro  and  his  band  had  been  sorely  reduced  by  the  dangers 
id  undergone.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  fell  a  prey  to  the  boa 
gator;  but  nothing  could  subdue  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their 
nder.  They  now  embarked  ugain,  and,  after  being  tempest- 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Gallo.  Here  they  stayed  a  furt- 
ind  resuming  their  voyage  and  advancing  along  the  coast, 
truck  with  evidences  of  a  higher  cultivation,  both  in  the 
r  and  its  inhabitants.  Villa>;es  became  more  frequent, 
»w  a  town  appeared,  consisting  of  two  thousand  houses, 
i,  arranged  in  streets,  with  a  numerous  population  in  its  sub- 
ecked  in  golden  ornaments  and  precious  stones.  These  the 
•ds  beheld  with  delight,  assured  that  at  length  they  were  about 
I  the  promised  land.  But  now  multitudes  mustered  along 
>re,  and  Pizarro,  who  had  landed,  being  beset  by  superior 
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numbers,  might  have  been,  with  his  followers,  destroyed  but  for  a  for- 
tunate and  ludicrous  accident.     This  was  a  fall  from  his  horse  by 
one  of  the  cavaliers,  which  so  surprised  the  natives,  who  could  not 
conceive  how  what  appeared  to  be  one  being  should  be  so  suddenly 
divided  into  two,  that  they  fell  back  in  affright  and  confusion,  and 
left  a  way  for  the  Spaniards  to  regain  their  vessels.     But  now  the 
real  difficulty  seemed  to  commence.     A  power  such  as  the  adven- 
turers had  at  their  disposal  could  not  hope  to  contend  with  such  a  na> 
merous  host  of  natives  ;  or,  if  so,  how  could  it  make  further  progress; 
for  as  the  voyagers  pursued  their  course  fresh  towns   sprang  into 
sight.     Many  despaired  and  would  have  abandoned  the  enterprise; 
but  Almagro  ouce  more  proposed  to  return  to  Panama  and  enlist 
volunteers,  a  course  by  no  means  approvetl  by  Pizarro,  who  liked 
not  ever  being  left  behind.      The  discussion  grew  into  a  quarrel. 
Swords   were  drawn   by  the  angry  disputants ;  but  they  were  tl 
length,  to  appearance,  reconciled,  and  Almagro's  plan  was  decided 
upon.     They   now  retraced   their   courbe,  but  perceiving  thm  the 
natives  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  were  menacing  them  from  ibe 
shore,  they  decided  on  returning  to  the  little  island  of  Gallo,  the 
best  refuge  in  their  miserable  condition.     This  resolution  of  th«t»o 
leaders  was  distasteful  to  their  followers,  especially  to  those  who 
were  to  be  left  with  Pizarro.     They  remonstrated,  and  pronountwJ 
the  wh<ile  adventure  from  beginning  to  end  a  failure  and  a  chrtt,  a 
did   Raleigh's   captains   and   followers   his  expedition   ninety  yetrt 
later.     Some  wrote  letters  to  their  friends  to  inform  them  of  ilieif 
deplorable  state,  and  complaining  that  they  were  about  to  be  ocri- 
(iced  by  their  leaders.     These  were  seized  by  Alm.igro,  who  rlid  not 
suffer  them  to  reach  their  destination, — all  but  one,  which  a  soldier 
ingeniously  folded  in  a  ball  of  cotton,  intended  to  be  taken  to  Pt- 
namn  as  a  present  to  the  governor's  lady,  as  a  specimen  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country. 

"  Louk  out,  senor  ^orernor. 

For  the  drover  while  he  '»  near; 

Since  he  ^'(>e«  hnnie  tu  get  the  nbeep 

For  the  butcher  who  atuyi  here.** 

These  lines  were  contained  in  the  letter.  They  were  doggrel,  b«t 
they  were  emphatic  and  significant.  Pedrarias  had  been  succecile<i 
in  the  government  of  Panamu  by  Don  Pedro  de  los  [tios,  into  mhet 
hands  the  letter  came,  and  who  was  so  dissatisfied  at  the  result  of  liit 
expedition,  which  seemed  only  too  conspicuous  on  the  wasted  coun- 
tenances of  the  followers  whom  Almagro  had  brought  back  wiib  himi 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  applications  of  Luque  and  Almafo 
for  his  furtlier  encouragement  of  the  design.  He  resolved  tin  dc»- 
patching  an  officer  to  Gallo  with  two  vessels,  charging  biui  to  bfinj 
back  any  Spaniard  he  should  find  yet  alive  on  that  inbospiubte 
island. 

Pizarro  and  his  followers,  indeed,  were  suffering  all  llie  depfi«" 
tions  and  miseries  incident  to  such  a  barren  spot  as  that  on  •hit'' 
they  were  placed.  Natives  there  were  none  to  fear,  for  they  l** 
quitted  on  the  landing  of  the  strangers,  but  they  had  to  endure  hungr' 
more  acute  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced.  Crabs  and  ib«"- 
fish,  and  these  rarely  found,  formed  their  chief  food.  It  was  the  rti».' 
season,  and  incessant  storms  invaded  them  to  theskia.  Half-nitr<i> 
haif-fainished,    no    wonder    the    great    majority    of    these    uobipfT 
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wretclies  bailed  with  rapture,  Tafur,  the  governor's  officer,  when  he 
appeared  with  his  two  well-victualled  vessels.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
appeased,  the  only  thought  was  to  embark,  and  quit  the  fatal  island 
for  e»er. 

The  only  thought?  Not  so.  These  vessels  had  brought  letters 
for  Pizarro  from  Luque  and  Almagro.  They  besought  him  to  sustain 
his  courage,  and  to  persist  in  his  design.  To  return  would  be  to  ruin 
the  enterprise.  They  pledged  themselves  to  supply  him,  in  a  short 
time,  with  all  needful  means  of  pursuing  it.  This  sufficed  for  Pizarro. 
He  had  not  thought  of  returning.  The  venture  he  had  entered  upon 
was  too  vast,  even  if  nature  had  predisposed  him  to  the  sudden  relin- 
quishment of  his  deliberate  plans.  "  Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a 
line  with  it  on  the  sand  from  east  to  west.  Then,  turning  towards 
the  south,  'Friends  and  comrades!'  he  said,  'on  that  side  are  toil, 
hunger,  nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  desertion,  and  death  ;  on  this 
side,  ease  and  pleasure.  There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches  ;  here  Pa- 
nama and  its  poverty.  Choose,  each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave 
Castilian.  For  my  part,  I  go  to  the  south.'  So  saying,  he  stepped 
across  the  line."  Ruiz,  the  pilot,  was  the  first  to  follow  his  example, 
Pedro  de  Candia,  the  second.  Eleven  others  passed  the  line,  and 
elected  to  share  the  fortune  of  their  chief,  whatever  it  might  be.  The 
names  of  this  heroic  handful  of  men  have  been  commemorated  and 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  honour,  which  their  devotion  nobly 
earned.  The  pilot,  Ruiz,  however,  was  permitted  to  return,  that  he 
might  assist  Luque  and  Almagro  in  their  application  for  further  aid, 
although  Tafur  looked  upon  the  resolution  of  Pizarro  and  his  compa- 
nions as  an  act  of  madness,  was  hardly  persuaded  to  leave  them  a 
part  of  the  stores  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  truly  foretold  that 
the  obstinacy  of  the  adventurers  would  fill  the  governor  with  indigna- 
tion.  That  functionary,  on  Tafur's  return,  flatly  refused  to  render 
further  aid  to  men  who  were  so  infatuated  ;  but  was  at  length  induced, 
by  certain  prudential  considerations  submitted  to  him,  to  consent  that 
B  vessel  should  be  despatched  to  the  island  of  Gorgona,  to  which  the 
chivalrous  little  band  had  succeeded,  by  the  means  of  a  rafk,  in  trans- 
porting themselves,  and  which  offered  some  advantages  over  the  isle 
of  Oallo,  or  "The  Hell,"  as  they  called  it.     But  month  after  month 

I  passed  away,  and  although  the  chief  occupation  of  their  time  was  to 
keep  wutoh  on  the  ocean,  the  expected  vessel  did  not  appear.     Dur- 
ing this  time,  nothing  was  omitted  by  Piznrro  that  might  sustain  the 
courage  of  his  men.     Matins  were  said,  and  the  evening  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  was  duly  chaunted;  the  festivals  of  the  church  were  daily  re- 
membered and  celebrated,  and  by  these  means  a  religious  character 
was  communicated  to  his  enterprise,  suggestive  of  confidence  in  the 
Almighty.     After  seven  tedious  months,  the  friendly  vessel  hove  in 
sight.     It  brought  no  recruits,  but  by  its  means  the  existence  of  the 
rich  southern  empire  might  be  ascertained.     Pizarro  lost  no  time  in 
going  aboard,  and,  once  more  under  the  pilotage  of  Ruiz,  he  steered  fur 
the  land  of  Tumbez,  which  he  had  been  told  by  some  friendly  Indians 
wo<ild  at  once  bring  them  into  the  long-desired  kingdom  of  the  Incas. 
L  After  twenty  days,  the  voyagers  entered  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  and 
H  pursuing  their  romantic  course,   at   every  league   of  which  signs  of 
^L  civilization  were  presented  to  them,  they  anchored  at  length  off  the 
^Jbland  of  Santa  Clara,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Tumbez,  for  which 
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place  Ui«y  steered  on  the  fol  lowing  morning.  A«  they  approached. 
tbejr  ■•«  a  town  uf  considerable  size,  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  lertiie 
neadow,  apparently  highly  cultivated.  Many  of  the  buildings  m 
the  ton  seemed  to  be  of  stone  and  plaster.  At  a  certain  distance 
lro<u  the  shore,  Pizarro  beheld  standing  towards  him  several  baltat,  or 
large  rafts.  He  ran  alongside  this  Indian  flotilla,  and  invited  the 
(jiieft,  who  were  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Puna,  to  come 
an  board  of  his  vessel.  The  Peruvians  were  wonder-struck  with  all 
thej  saw,  and  were  easily  |>ersuaded  by  Pizarro  to  return  to  land  to 
report  what  they  had  seen,  and  to  furnish  his  vessel  with  refresh- 
ments ;  his  wish  being  to  enter  into  a  friendly  communication  with  _ 
the  natives.  ■ 

In  a  short  time  several  balsas  steered  for  Pizarro's  ship,  freighted  ■ 
with  bananas,  yuca,  Imhan  corn,  sweet  |>otatoes,  pine  apples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  rich  productions  of  that  fertile  valley  ;  multitudes  of  ■ 
natives  collected  along  the  shore,  looking  on  the  while  with  the  ut-  \ 
most  astonishment.     Pizarro  examined  with  curiosity  and   sagacious 
interest  tlie   llama,  several  of  which   bad  been   brought  out  to  him. 
The  mixture  of  wool  and  hair  on  the  "little  camel,"  which  furnished 
the  natives  with   the   materials   for  their  ftibricK.  excited  his  admira- 
tion, nor  did  he  fail,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  impress  its  im(>ortanL-e 
upon  the  Emperor  Charles  V%  who  could  not  fail  of  seeing  its  valuable 
properties. 

There  was  an  laca  noble   in  Tumbez  at  the  time.     He   had  cMDC 
out  with  the  balsas,  and  evinced  great  curiosity  to  see  these  extra- 
ordinary strangers.     Pizarro  saluted  him  as  one  conscious  of  his  rank, 
shewed  him  all  parts  of  his  vessel ;  explained,  through  his  Indian  is- 
icrpreters,  whatever  struck  the  Peruvian's  attention,  and  satistitxl  by 
the  same  means  his  numberless  questions.     He  told  him  that  he  m» 
a  servant  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  on  the  earth,  and  that  be  had 
come  hitlier  to  assert  his  master's  lawlul  supremacy.     He  said  fur- 
ther, that  the    Peruvians  worshipped  an  evil   spirit,  and    that  it  w«j 
part  of  his  mission  to  extend  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  true  and 
only  God.     The  Indian  prince  listened  witli  deep  atteuiioii,  but  tigno- 
rant,  doubtful,  or  discreet,  he  returned  no  reply.     He  dined  with  iJie 
Spaniards,  approved  the  strange  dishes,  and  was  delighted  with  tile 
wines,  which   be   declared  were  for  superior  to   the  beverages  of  hu 
own  country.     He  invited  his  entertainers  to  visit  Tumbez,  and  on 
taking  leave,  Pizarro,  among  other  presents,  gave  him  an  iron  hatcbn, 
which  had  captivated  his  fancy,  the  use  of  iron  being  unknown  in 
Peru. 

The  Spanish  leader,  on  the  following  day,  sent  one  o(  his  men  nsRird 
Molina  on  shore,  accompanied  by  a  negro,  and  charged  with  a  preaeoi 
o(  swine  mid  poultry,  which  were  strange  to  the  new  world  Tlo 
present  wa!i>  acknowledged  by  a  fresh  supply  of  fruits  und  vcgctabln. 
and  Molina  the  bearer  was  full  of  what  lie  had  heard  and  seen-  ^ 
his  landing  he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  natives,  who  were  beyiX"' 
measure  surprised  at  his  strange  dress,  the  tiiirness  uf  his  coniplcxKin. 
and  his  long  beard.  Nor  were  they  less  astonished  at  the  coniplcix)" 
of  the  negro,  which  they  believed  to  be  dyed,  and  which  thc^  attenij)'- 
ed  to  rub  olf.  1'lie  swine  and  poultry  were  inconceivable  tu  tlM'i«> 
and  when  (he  cock  crew  they  inquired  what  he  wus  saying.  Mal>"0 
Wiis  then  taken  to  the  house  ol'  the  ruler  of  the  district,  and  dcsi''ilM>l 
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the  ettraea  as  living  in  great  state,  with  porters  at  his  doors,  and  with 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  from  which  he  was  served.  He 
saw  a  fortress  of  stone  in  the  Indian  city,  and  near  it  a  temple  re- 
splendent with  gold  and  silver;  in  a  word,  his  account  seemed  so 
hyperbolical  that  Pizarro  gave  little  credence  to  it,  and  sent  on  the 
next  day  Pedro  de  Condia,  a  confidential  person,  on  whose  report  lie 
could  rel}'.  This  knight,  clad  in  complete  armour,  girded  with  his 
sword,  and  an  arquebuse  on  his  shoulder,  excited,  from  the  lustre  of 
his  accoutrements,  more  astonishment  and  admiration  than  Molina 
liad  done.  They  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  arque- 
buse  from  the  friendly  Indians  who  had  accompanied  Pizarro,  and  re- 
quested Candia  "  to  let  it  speak  to  them."  The  flash  and  report  of 
the  piece,  as  at  the  same  moment  the  target  the  knight  aimed  at  was 
shivered  to  atoms,  struck  them  with  dismay.  Some  fell  to  the  ground, 
others  approached  the  knight  hesitatingly  and  with  aspects  of  awe,  but 
were  at  length  reassured  by  the  smiling  expression  of  his  countenance. 
That  Defoe  had  ever  read  any  account  of  this  incident  is  most  un- 
likely: all  will  remember  the  behaviour  of  Crusoe's  man  Friday  on  a 
like  occasion.  Candia's  report  was  even  more  startling  and  attractive 
than  that  of  Molina  ;  the  temple,  he  averred,  was,  as  it  were,  tapestried 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  imitations  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  worked  in 
iioe  gold  and  silver,  shone  and  glowed  in  the  convent  gardens.  An 
old  writer  says  that  the  Spaniards  were  nearly  maddened  with  joy  on 
hearing  these  tidings.  Pizarro  offered  thanks  to  heaven  for  this 
brilliant  realization  of  bis  dreams.  "  It  was  manifestly  the  work  of 
God." 

PoBsested  of  all   the  information  he  for  the  present  required,  Pi- 
zarro weighed  anchor  and  steered  toivarils  the  south.     Wherever  he 
touched,    the  same  friendly  and    liospitable   treatment  awaited   him, 
the  natives  bringing  out  to  him  all  the  luscious  varieties  of  fruit  and  ve- 
getables of  the  country.     "  All  were  eager  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
strangers,   the  '  children  of  the  sun,'  as  the  Spaniards   began  already 
to  he  called,  from   their   fair  complexions,  brilliant   armour,  and  the 
thunderbolts  which   they  bore  in  their  hands."     There  was  a  general 
belief,  too,  of  the  courteous  gentleness  of  their  m.nnners;  but,  as 
Prescott   remarks,  "  The  iron-hearted  soldier  had   not  yet  disclosed 
the  darker  side  of  his  choracter.     He  was  too  weak  to  do  so.     The 
hour  of  conquest  had  not  yet  come."     There  were  credible  accounts 
of  a  powerful  monarch  and  of  a  splendid  capital.     There  were  uhundant 
evidences   of  civilization   and   power,    that   superadded   certainty    to 
I    these  accounts.     Why  need  he  prosecute  his  discoveries?     Having 
I   penetrated    nine  degrees  farther  in    these   southern    seas   than  any 
Ibriner  navigator,  he  willingly  listened   to  persuasions  that  he  should 
return.     Touching  at  Tiinibez  on  his  homeward  voyage  to  Panama, 
L  he  complied  with  the  request  of  some  of  his  followers,  that  he  would 
I  leave  them  at  the   Peruvian  city.     He  had  a  wise  reason  for  this. 
He  knew  on  his  return  he  should  lind  them  familiar  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  natives.     He  obtained  permission  to  carry  with 
i  him   two  or  three   Peruvians,  that  they  might  be  instructed  in  the 
r   Ciutilian.      After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  Pizarro  and  his 
hnrdy  band  were  safely  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Panamft. 

Their  arrival  so  long  delayed  created  no  ordinary  sensation.     They 
ud  now  to  tcU  of  the  suffering!  and  the  vicissitudes  they  had  under- 
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gone ;  but  they  had  also  to  relate  that  all  their  disastera  had  been 
cheerfully  borne,  because  a  j^reat  purpose  was  in  view,  which  purpose 
had  been  happily  accomplished.  To  Pizarro  and  his  two  associates, 
Luque  and  Almagro,  this  was  indeed  a  moment  of  triumph.  Who 
could  now  derisively  tell  them  that  they  had  indulged  tne  dreams 
of  mailmen  or  of  fools;  or  that  they  were  at  once  avaricious  and 
reckless  projectors  who  had  been  actuated  by  the  basest  cupidity.' 
It  is  true,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  eflectual  assistance,  their  credit 
having  been  sorely  strained  by  their  past  exertions,  and  hope  seemed 
almost  an  extravagance,  for  the  governor  even  now,  doubtful  of  the 
greatness  of  the  discovery,  or,  perhaps,  astounded  by  its  magnitude, 
not  only  gave  them  no  encouragement,  but  listened  to  their  applica- 
tions with  a  deterring  coldness. 

The  three  confederates  at  length  agreed,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Luque,  to  apply  to  the  crown,  who  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  who  was  more  likely  to  entertain  their 
proposals,  because  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  known  to  be  suffi- 
ciently sagacious  to  see  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  and  his 
own  preponderating  share  of  interest  in  it,  and  because  it  was  of 
course  in  his  power  to  supply  adequate  means  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. But  the  question  now  was,  which  of  the  three  should  repiair 
to  S|)ain,  Luque  was  tied  to  Panama  by  his  professional  duties - 
Almagro,  the  blunt,  ill-favoured,  illiterate  soldier,  was  un6t,  ana 
felt  his  unfitness,  to  piny  the  courtier  before  Charles  V.  Pirarro's 
education  was  almost  equally  defective,  but  his  person  was  good, 
his  presence  was  commanding:  he  had  great  plausibility,  and  when 
earnest  on  a  subject,  could  speak  even  with  eloquence.  Almagrv, 
the  frank  soldier,  urged  his  associate  to  undertake  the  mission. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Piiarro  was  honest  in  the  reluctance 
he  expressed  to  go  upon  this  service.  Luque,  it  is  plain,  distrusted 
him.  "  G  id  grant,  my  children,"  he  said  emphatically,  when  he  gave 
his  consent,  "  that  one  of  you  may  not  defraud  the  other  of  his  bless- 
ing." In  the  spring  of  1528,  Pizarro  sailed  from  Panama,  taking 
«rith  him  some  of  the  natives,  a  few  llamas,  several  fine  fabrics  of 
cloth  and  ornaments  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  as  vouchers  for  the 
marvellous  tale  he  had  to  tell. 

Here  we  close ;  for  it  was  not  our  intention  to  carry  his  history 
further.  Invested  by  royalty  with  the  title  of  Governor  of  N«* 
Castile — for  so  Peru  was  now  called, — his  career  as  an  ad«-entur(r, 
properly  so  termed,  ceases ;  and  the  captain-general  of  a  pro- 
vince can  hardly  with  propriety  be  said  to  lead  followers.  Of 
the  worthiest,  and  although  not  the  most  splendid  portion  of  bis 
life — for  the  darkest  shades  of  his  cliaracter  appeared  with  the 
first  brightness  of  his  fortune  —  we  have  given  an  outline.  The 
brief  task  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Prescott's  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  a  work  which  displays,  and  in  the  very 
highest  degree,  the  best  qualities  of  the  historian.  To  a  knowledge 
which  instructs  him  where  the  most  various  and  the  most  valuable 
materials  are  to  be  found,  Mr.  Prescott  brings  a  patience  which  will 
not  confess  itself  wearied,  while  any  remain  to  be  made  available. 
But  the  labour  that  we  know  has  been  employed  is  nowhere  appa- 
rent in  the  text.  On  the  contrary;  the  style  is  so  fresh  and  smooth, 
and  there  i.s  such  a  lucid  order  in  the  narrative,  that  one  niiKht  ima- 
gine the  work  had  been  as  easily  written  as  it  is  read. 
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BT   ABRAHAM    BLDSR,    ESQ. 
WITB     AN     ILLDBTBATION     BY    J.     LBSCII. 

Two  young  men  were  sitting,  in  the  evening,  in  a  small  wcll-furnishcd 
lodging  in  London,  wine  and  glasses  on  the  table,  and  the  atmoKphero 
redolent  of  cigars.  "  John,"  said  one  of  them,  taking  up  a  violin  that  was 
Ijbg  by  him,  "  you  seem  dull  and  flat  this  evening,  give  us  '  The 
sea  I  the  sea  1'  and  you  shall  have  my  best  accompaniment ;"  and  then 
be  flourished  away  the  air  upon  his  instrument. 

"  Dull  and  flat,"  said  the  other:  "is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  dull 
and  flat  to  see  one's  best  friend  perfectly  ruined  ?" 
"  You  mean  me,  I  suppose,"  said  the  first. 

"  Of  course  1  do.  You  had  a  small  independence  yesterday,  and  to- 
day you  have  not  a  farthing." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that  quite.  I  have  got  twenty  pounds  —  twenty 
pounds,  well  stretched,  ought  to  last  some  time." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  then  ?  You  must  do  something.  How  will 
you  pay  for  your  lodging  and  your  food  ?" 

**  Lodging ! — why,  I  must  certainly  give  up  my  present  lodging,  but 
I  suppose  I  shall  find  something  else.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  gentle- 
man  beiog  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  street  I  And  as  for  living — why,  I 
know  many  men  about  town  that  have  not  a  shilling,  that  wear  kid 
gloves,  and  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  amazingly.  I  suppose  their 
secret  is  not  very  abstruse." 

"  Oh  I  not  at  all,"  said  the  other :  "  running  into  debt,  and  not  pay- 
ing,— cheating, — and  spunging  upon  their  friends." 

•'  That  won't  suit  me,  Tom.  What  say  you  to  teaching  a  class  of 
young  gentlemen  to  play  upon  the  violin?"  Here  he  drew  his  bow  across 
hit  instrument,  and  treated  his  friend  to  an  air,  with  elaborate  variations 
and  almost  impossible  fingering.  "  What  think  you  of  George  Postern, 
Professor  of  the  Violin. — I  have  it  now,  I  will  teach  dancing ;  I  can 
soon  learn  a  few  steps."  Here  he  went  through  the  pantomime  of  a 
diacing  lesson.  "  I  low  grand  that  would  be,  '  Monsieur  Postern  de 
Ptrie.'  Push  the  Madeira  this  way,  my  dear  fellow  ;  this  jumping 
*^ut  makes  me  thirsty.  But,  what 's  the  matter  now  ?  you  do  not 
••«»  to  be  interested  iu  my  performances  :  you  are  in  low  spirits, — 
I^»  is  it  ?  I  'II  cheer  you  up  then.  I  '11  play  you  the  identical  qua- 
drille that  you  danced  with  Isabella,  the  night  before  last,"  and  his  vio- 
'•"  accordingly  went  to  work. 

"  How  provoking  you  are.     To-day  you  are  just  a  beggar,  and  you 
••*  as  merry  as  if  you  had  come  into  a  large  fortune." 
^  '  A  beggar  I  I  am  the  real  and  rightful  owner  of  the  property  of 
"•^oadacre." 

'  Well,  I  believe  you  are   the  rightful  owner;  but  another  has  legal 
"«etaion." 

f'  That 's  very  true ;  but  there  is  many  a  man  with  a  large  property 
*'  get*  nothing  to  spend  from  it." 
"  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?"  asked  the  other;  "  tell  me  without 
y  roolery." 
*Ol,.  XXII.  « 
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"  Well,  1 11  Ull  you  what,  Tom,  I  think  I  shall  leave  London,  and 
travel ;  the  very  sig^ht  of  your  face  makes  me  melancholy. " 

"  What,  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  travel  about,  without  money 
in  the  same  style  that  you  have  done  the  last  five  years  !  How  do  yoo 
intend  to  live  ?  You  appear  to  have  as  much  idea  of  real  life  as  a  novel- 
reading,  boarding-school  miss." 

"  Live !  I  intend  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  play  the  fiddle,  and 
what  can  I  wish  for  more. — Good  night,  Tom  !  I  'm  off  to  bed.  Hare 
you  got  a  pocket-book  with  you  ?  Just  chalk  down  that  you  are  en- 
gaged to  dine  with  me  at  The  Crown,  on  the  1 0th  of  September  nest, 
— private  room — ^bottle  of  champagne — punch,  and  some  of  our  old 
songs  dished  up  again.  It 's  some  time  hence,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  am 
going  on  my  travels  :  this  constant  smoke  of  London  sticks  in  my 
throat." 

The  next  day,  in  a  small  town  about  ten  miles  from  London,  a  man 
with  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  was  seen  walking  up  the  main  sticct, 
playing  upon  the  fiddle.  He  was  followed  by  a  few  boys,  and  now  and 
then  he  stopped  his  music  to  pick  up  a  halfpenny.  When  he  came  lo 
an  open  space,  that  was  less  crowded  by  passers  by,  be  leant  bis  back 
against  the  wall,  and  continued  the  simplest  and  most  well-known 
country  airs.  The  group  around  him  gradually  increased,  for  the  muii- 
cian  had  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  please  his  audience;  and  t 
handful  of  halfpence  and  two  sixpences  soon  rewarded  his  toil.  This^ 
flourishing  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  here  interrupted  by  a  man  ia  j 
authority,  of  the  constable,  or  beadle  species,  who  acquainted  our  I 
that  he  had  orders  to  take  up  any  tranipers  or  beggars  that  were  faaii| 
within  the  parish.    The  musician  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  ever  bigfi^ 

"  We  will  soon  see  that,"  said  the  roan  in  authority.     "  The  fi<tj 
sessions  is  now  sitting,  and  I  will  just  take  you  before  them."    Thcw- 
cused  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  justice-rooiu,  where  the  mifit- , 
trates  were  silting  behind  a  table,  at  which  was  seated  the  justice  cl«4. 

"  I  found  this  man,  sir,  collecting  a  crowd  in  the  streets,  aod  i 
up  the  way,"  said  the  constable. 

"  There  was  no  thoroughfare  where  I  was  playing,"  ohaenti  4* 
musician,  making  a  bow  to  the  bench. 

"  He  is  just  a  common  beggar,  sir,"  said  the  constablei 

"  I  never  begged  in  my  life,"  replied  the  musician. 

"  Never  begged  in  your  life  I"  repeated  the  chairman  in  an  iaofii- 
lous  tone. 

"  I  never  have  bogged,"  said  the  fiddler  with  rather  a  proud  sir.  "' 
could  produce  a  witness  hero  in  court  that  I  have  no  necessity  to  ••' 
ch.-irity  of  any  man,  and  if  playing  upon  a  fiddle  be  a  crime,  the  L"* 
help  the  wicked," 

"  There  is  no  statute  against  that,"  said  one  of  the  magistrates,  tnuiift- 
"  Come,  produce  your  witness." 

"  Oh  I  sir,"  said  the  fiddler,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  fear  that  a  poor  «■•' 
witness  will  hardly  be  liittened  to  here." 

"  Rich  and  poor  shall  have  equal  justice  here,"  said  the  chainn*"-   ^ 

"  What  if  my  witness  should  take  up  ten  minutes  of  your  bow** 
time,  would  you  hear  him  to  the  end  without  interruption  ?" 

"  We  promise  that,"  said  the  chairman. 

The  fiddler  took  his  violin  from  the  case. 

"  Fiddlestick,"  said  the  clerk. 
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U  "  That 's  what  it  is,"  replied  the  fiddler,  and,  putting  his  instrument  to 
liis  shoulder,  he  played  a  few  hars  of  a  simple  air,  then  the  same  with 
wild  and  beautiful  variations,  then  the  same  again  with  different  varia- 
tions, scattering  thousands  of  little  sparkling  notes  around  the  simple 
air,  and  giving  a  specimen  of  the  most  difficult  fingering  within  the  reach 
of  art. 

»"  I  humbly  submit  to  your  worships,"  said  the  fiddler,  boldly  placing 
liii  hat  in  the  centre  of  the  magistrates'  table,  "  that  my  witness  has 
proved  that  I  have  no  necessity  to  be  dependent  upon  charity." 
"  \\"hat  do  you  put  your  hat  there  for  >."  said  the  clerk  crossly, 
"lo   case  any  gentleman   present  should  think  that  there  was  any 
value  in  my  humble  performance." 

The  DM^strates  laughed,  and  there  was  some  silver  dropped  into  the 
hat. 

"  Will  your  honours  permit  roy  witness  to  return  thanks  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  heard  him  ?" 

Tliey  nodded,  and  he  played  a  plaintive  tunc,  with  the  best  execution 
^  that  be  was  master  of  Applause  followed,  and  another  shilling  was 
B  thrown  into  the  bat. 

^      The  fiddler  took  it  out  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  saying,  "  all  paid  for 
before." 

»"  This  is  a  very  unusual  mode  of  giving  evidence,"  said  the  chairman ; 
.*'  however,  my  brother  magistrates  and  myself  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
«atisiactor}-."  The  fiddler  bowed  and  retired. 
"  So  1  am  now  considered  by  the  world,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  a 
mere  beggar,  rogue,  and  vagabond,  and  such  like.  Fiddling  the  justices 
may  do  for  once.     It's  a  bad  look  out,  I  am  afraid." 

He  took  a  turning  leading  into  the  country,  while  these  desponding 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind.      At  length  he  saw  a  comfort- 
able funn-bouse,  distant  about  a  field  from  the  road,  with  some  children 
at  pUy  before  the  door.  He  walked  down  there,  and  seating  himself  upon 
a  fallen  tree,  began  playing  to  his  juvenile  audience,  accompanying  his 
instrument  with  his  voice.    He  sang  them  a  song  of  "  Little  lied  Riding- 
hood."     The  child's  voice  in  a  high  treble,  while  the  wolf  spoke  in  the 
^  deepest  boss   of  his   instrument.     And   when   he  sang  "  High  diddle 
H  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle,"  his  instrument  mewed  like  a  cat,  and 
^   barked  like  a  dog,  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  mother !  come  and  hear  the  funny  man." 

I     Mother  was  pulled  out  of  the  house,  but  the  mother  was  as  sad  as  her 
c^ldren  were  merry.    "  We  have  nothing  to  give  you,"  said  she,  "  you 
hive  come  to  a  lone  house  and  a  cold  hearth  stone." 
"  Never  mind,"  said  the  fiddler,  "  I  have  made  a  good  morning's  work, 
wd  I  will  sit  here  for  an  hour  and  play  with  your  pretty  children  ;  but  if 
fott  will  give  me  a  bit  of  dry  straw  to-night,  to  keep  me  out  of  the  public- 
''wiie,  I  will  be  grateful  to  you." 
There  was  not  a  child's  song  that  the  fiddler  did  not  sing  to  them,  or 
•qntfr  sound  that  the  fiddle  could  make,  that  they  did  not  hear, — a  pig 
•«•  killed,  first  he  grunted,  then  he  squeaked,  and  then  squealed,  ducks 
^iJuked,  turkeys  gobbled,  the  show-man  blew  his  trumpet,  the  boy  with 
^«  white  mouse  played  his  hurdy-gurdy.      Such  a  delightful  funny  man 
**»  never  seen  before. 
The  mother  thanked  him.    "  You  are  kind,  kind  to  my  children.    We 
•**!  give  you  nothing.     Our  last  shilling  went  for  rent  yesterday,  the 
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last  rent  we  shall  probably  ever  pay ;  but  if  you  will  share  our  disattr, 
you  are  welcome,  but  it  is  the  bare,  bare  potatoes." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  fiddler.  "Now,  Johnny,"  said  httt 
the  elder  boy,  "  come  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret." 

He  took  the  boy  aside,  and  slipping  some  money  into  his  band.  Mid, 
"  Run  and  buy  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  we  '11  slip  it  into  the  pot  witbool 
any  one  seeing,  and  when  your  daddy  comes  home,  he  '11  Bod  ■  net 
dinner.     Won't  that  be  fun  ?"  and  he  gave  Johnny  a  poke  in  the  rib^ 

Away  ran  Johnny.  Where  can  he  be  gone  to  ?  Nobody  finds  it  oat; 
fanner  comes  home, — out  tumbles  the  bacon  with  the  potatoes  giHl 
surprize  and  rejoicing :  Johnny  calls  it  a  grand  potato,  and  iImo  Icfli 
all  about  it.  Farmer's  wife  affected,  and  almost  makes  a  scene  ;  bnacr 
calls  the  fiddler  a  right  good  fellow,  but  adds,  that  there  is  only  ooe  tbof 
about  him  that  he  does  not  like,  which  is  his  fiddle. 

"  My  fiddle  I"  said  the  traveller  with  surprise.  "  Why  that  h  mf 
belter  half.     What  harm  can  it  possibly  have  done  to  offpnd  yoa  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  farmer  ;  "  but  our  landlord  spends  all  bis  tioK 
in  fiddling,  and  leaves  us  to  the  mercies  of  his  agent ;  who,  because  a« 
would  not  graze  his  horses  for  nothing,  has  raised  our  ml,  and  we  are 
just  ruined." 

"Spends  his  tune  in  fiddling,  does  he?"  said  the  tnveWer.    ■'I'Q^ 
fiddle  him.     Where  does  he  live  ?"  f 

Farmer  and  fiddler  spent  the  evening  together  like  old  friends,  and  ia 
the  morning  the  traveller  started  forth  on  his  expedition  to  fiddle  ih* 
landlord. 

It  was  with  unpleasant  feelings  that  he  found  himself  entering  tbe 
landlord's  grounds  in  the  guise  of  a  mere  vagrant  trespasser,  momtrt- 
arily  expecting  a  rebuff  from  constable  or  pampered  meniaL  HoPi»«r, 
undisturbed  and  unnoticed  he  reached  the  front  entrance.  As  be  ftok 
his  way  up  to  the  door,  he  certainly  did  hear  the  sound  of  a  violia.  A 
window  on  the  side  of  the  front  door  was  partially  open,  and  iboogb 
there  was  a  gauze  blind  behind  it,  this  was  not  sufficiently  deM  la 
prevent  our  wanderer  from  getting  a  tolerable  view  of  the  [Wiflll— 
within.  He  was  a  short  man,  with  a  bald  head,  bowing  and  jerking  bk 
head  and  body  in  time  with  the  music,  and  at  times  drawing  his  hud 
up  to  the  fullest  height,  when  he  thought  the  music  faTourad : 
position. 

At  length  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  for  turning  over  a  1 
to  treat  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff.    Our  fiddler  seized  this  opp 
and  taking  up  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  little  gentleman  broL*  i 
off,  he  continued  with  scarcely  audible  loudness.     'The  effect  npoa  ibt 
little  man  was  singular  enough  ;  the  pinch  of  snuff  was  interrupted  in  iai 
way  from  the  box  to  his  nose  by  gesticulations  in  tune  with  the  i 
At  first  the  little  man  appeared  to  be  thinking  that  he  was  hummitig  I 
tune  to  himself,  for  he  shewed  no  surprise  at  the  music  continuing  witk-l 
out  his  agency,  but  as  the  music  grew  louder  he  started  and  looked  s  ( 
little  about  him;  at  length  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  door;  themosiei 
the  time  getting  louder,  and,  as  the  door  opened,  the  travel ler'i 
gave  out  its  full  volume,  like  a  burst  of  sound  rushing  in  by  the  optniaf ' 
of  the  door. 

"  Einnio,  who  is  that  playing  the  violin  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Nobody  but  you,  papa."     Indeed  all  was  silent  now. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  notes  the  maie  I 
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stole  ioto  his  cars.    Again  be  bobbed  and  bowed,  with  the  pinch  of  snuff 
in  his  hand  still  unsnuffed.     Again  he  walked  to  the  door. 

"  Emma,  who  i>  that  playing  the  violin  in  the  house?" 

"  Nobody  but  you,  papa,"  was  again  the  reply. 

Again  he  walked  back  again.  The  music  was  heard  gently  stealing 
upon  him  again.  He  flourished  again  his  head  and  hands,  and  again 
put  his  hand  upon  the  door,  but  did  not  open  it,  apparently  thinking 
that  Emma  would  repeat  the  same  story.  He  fidgeted  about  the 
room.  At  length  he  went  to  the  window,  not  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  any  one  there,  but  apparently  merely  to  look  out  at  the  land- 
scape, while  he  enjoyed  his  pinch  of  snuff,  which  he  still  held  between 
his  finger  and  thumb.  His  eyes  now  fell  upon  the  wandering  fiddler, 
who  had  just  stopped  playing.  The  squire  threw  up  the  sash,  and, 
stretching  his  bald  head  out  of  the  window,  cried  out,  "  You  are  a 
wonderful  man — a  very  wonderful  man.     Play  that  again." 

Upon  which  the  fiddler  began,  in  the  very  worst  style  of  street 
twang,  "  There  was  an  Old  Woman  in  Rosemary  Lane." 

"  Stop,  my  good  man ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop."  The  Tiolin  was 
silent. 

"  Would  your  honour  like  to  hear  '  Cherry  Ripe  ? '  it  is  a  wery  fa- 
sliionable  tune  in  London." 

"  Play  this,"  said  the  little  man,  leaning  out  of  the  window  with  his 
riolin,  and  playing  the  tune  he  was  employed  at  before. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  wery  easy  one,"  said  the  fiddler,  running  over  the  air 
in  his  very  best  style  of  execution. 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  man.  Come  in  here,  come  in  here,  and  we  11 
play  a  tune  together.    Will  you  have  something  to  eat  and  drink  first?" 

"  Thank  your  honour  kindly,"  said  the  fiddler ;  "  it's  all  that  a  poor 
fellow  like  myself  gets  to  live  upon." 

"  A  poor  trade  that  street  fiddling,  is  not  it  ?"  asked  the  little  man. 

"  Not  so  very  bad,"  said  the  fiddler ;  "  I  had  rather  be  a  fiddler  than 
•  farmer  any  day.  1  had  rather  have  this  little  violin  than  twenty 
thousand  farms." 

"  That's  a  very  odd  sentiment — a  very  odd  sentiment.  Now,  why 
wonld  not  you  like  to  be  a  farmer  ?  " 

"  I  'II  tell  you  for  why,"  was  the  answer.     "  It  was  only  yesterday 

that  I  fiddled  up  to  a  comfortable  farm-house.    The  old  people  were  not 

about,  so  I  played  and  sung  little  songs  to  the  children  for  half  an  hour 

or  so.     At  length  out  comes  the  wife,  and  says,  '  You  're  a  wery  good 

nan  to  play  like  this  to  the  children  ;  but  we  've  no  money  at  all  to  give 

jott ;  but  if  you  like  to  share  our  dinner,  you  are  welcome ;  but  it 's  only 

the  baue — bare  potatoes.'     So  I  gives  one  of  the  boys  some  money  (for 

1  bad  made  a  good  morning's  work  of  it),  and  sends  him  to  buy  some 

Won,  and  slip  it  into  the  pot  without  any  one  seeing.     Now,  sir,  when 

tihc  bacon  tumbled  out  of  the  pot  along  with  the  rest  of  it,  and  they 

t«rd  where  it  came  from,  the  wife  took  my  hand  in  both  of  her's.     I 

Wd  a  sort  of  choking  sound  in  her  throat,  and  a  large  hot  tear  dropped 

•joq  my  wrist.     Don't  know,  sir,  whether  it  was  gratitude  for  the  trifle, 

M  whether  it  was  shame  in  receiving  charity  from  a  trampcr,  or  it  was 

•^l  her  heart  was  just  a  bursting, — and  a  wery  little  made  it  bubble 

«>'»r." 

"  And  what  did  the  farmer  say  ?  "  asked  the  little  man.       
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"  The  farmer,  eir,  said  wery  little ;  bat  if  he  was  rich,  and  I  was  in  I 
distress,  I  should  just  know  where  to  go  to." 

"  Did  you  ask  them  what  made  them  so  poor?" 

"  I  did,  sir.  They  said  that  their  father  aod  gfrandfather  h. 
farm  before  them,  and  just  because  they  would  not  graze  two  of  the 
agent's  young  horses  for  nothing,  he  had  rose  the  rent  upon  them,  and 
they  were  just  ruined.  Their  last  farthing  they  paid  in  rent  the  A»f 
before,  and  next  half-year's  rent  they  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
meet. 

"  But  where  was  their  landlord  all  this  time?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  axed,  sir.  They  said  that  he  was  a  good  raough 
sort  of  man,  but  that  they  could  not  get  to  see  him.  He  left  all  to  bia 
agent." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  farmer's  name  ?  " 

"  Not  wery  well,  sir.  It  was  Toddle,  or  Poddlc,  or  some  such  thing; 
but  the  name  of  the  farm  was  Two  Elms.     I  remember  that  well." 

"  Two  Elms  !"  exclaimed  the  little  landlord. 

"  Ay,  that  'a  the  name,  sir,  sure  enough.  It  make  my  heart  ache  to 
think  of  it.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  teach  their  little  boy  to  play  upon 
the  fiddle ;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  rise  in  the  world  to  him,  to  what  bis 
prospects  arc  now."  Then  putting  his  violin  to  his  shoulder,  be  placed 
and  sung  in  the  regular  street  twang — 

^'  And  then  he  'U  be  rewanled,  and  have  his  heart's  delight. 
With  a  6ddliai;  all  the  moraing,  and  a  drop  of  giu  at  night." 

"  Thai's  a  very  vulgar  tune,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  It  is,  sir;  most  of  my  friends  is  wulgar.    It's  the  wulgar 
that   shells   out  the  coppers  ;    twenty  coppers  goes  farther  tbin 
gentleman's  sixpence.     That  style  of  music,  sir,  costs  a  little  mor*  is 
rosin,  but  it  pays  best." 

"  I  wonder  that  a  man  of  your  musical  talents  should  ever  think  of 
playing  in  the  street." 

"  Tried  pl.iying  in  a  room  once,  but  it  did  not  answer." 

"How  so?" 

"  Baker  got  troublesome,  sir,  and  the  furniture,  though  wery  twM 
modating  in  their  own  way,  would  not  help  me  out  with  the  rent," 

"  Let  roe  hear  whether  you  can  play  this  piece  of  music,"  said  tbt 
little  mun.     The  fiddler  performed  it  with  great  execution. 

"  You  're  a  wonderful  man,  and  here  is  five  shillings  for  you." 

«'  Don't  want  the  money,"  said  the  fiddler ;  "  it 's  easy  enough  for  tn 
to  pick  up  a  shilling  or  two.  I  had  rather  that  you  would  promise  lo 
speak  to  that  [loor  farmer's  landlord." 

"  I  '11  do  both,"  said  the  little  man. 

So  the  fiddler  took  his  departure,  playing  a  merry  tune,  while  ti» 
little  man  put  his  bald  head  out  of  the  window,  and  watched  him  tilll< 
was  out  of  sight,  repeating  to  himself,  "  That  is  a  wonderful  man." 

After  passing  through  several  country  villages,  our  fiddler  c»ffl«  l» 
another  town.  He  was  just  taking  his  fiddle  out  of  its  case  to  conniMMt 
operations,  when  a  gentleman  with  several  ladies  passed  him.  On«<f 
the  ladies  offered  him  a  sixpence. 

*'  I  thank  you,  madam  ;  I  never  take  any  money  that  I  bare  not  «*n* 
cd  by  my  fiddle." 

"Let's  have  a  tune,  then,"  said  the  gentleman.  He  played  iImib  a 
single  Swiss  air  in  his  best  manner. 
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"  That  was  beautifully  played,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  It '«  worth  more  than  a  sixpence,"  said  the  first  lady,  changing  it  for 
a  shilling. 

*'  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  gentleman,  giving  another. 

llie  fiddler  picked  up  two  or  three  halfpence  in  going  down  the 
street.  At  length  he  made  a  stop  before  a  superior  description  of 
house,  with  a  porch  before  the  door,  and  a  row  of  evergreens  in  front 
of  the  wall ;  but  (be  owner,  a  large  fat  man,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
window,  called  him  an  idle  vagabond,  and  told  him  to  bc^off,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  out  a  half-penny,  of  which  the  fiddler  took  no  notice. 

"  \\"hy  don't  you  pick  up  the  half-penny,  you  fool  ?" 

"If  you  do  not  want  my  music,  I  do  not  want  your  money,"  was  the 
reply,  a  sentiment  that  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  few  idle 
people  that  had  collected  round  him.  When  he  had  gone  through  the 
town,  he  went  to  try  his  luck  at  the  Manor  House  that  was  situated  in  a 
small  park  behind  the  church.  He  never  liked  going  up  a  gentleman's 
grounds ;  he  always  felt  that  he  was  then  a  trespassing  tramper,  probably 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  rogue  and  vagabond, — liable  to  be  ejected  by 
dog,  constable,  or  liveried  menial. 

His  first  notes,  however,  before  the  door,  brought  to  one  of  the  upper 
windows  the  bright  black  eyes  of  the  young  lady  that  had  offered  him 
the  sixpence  as  he  came  into  the  village.  He  determined  to  give  them 
a  sample  of  bis  best. 

The  same  party  that  met  him  in  the  road  had  now  come  down  to  him, 
some  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  duor,  some  at  the  lower  window. 

"  Pray  what 's  your  name  i"  asked  a  fair-haired  laughing  girl,  after 
his  performance  bad  been  sufficiently  applauded. 

"  I  am  known  by  no  other  name  than  the  wandering  fiddler." 

And  be  avoided  further  questioning  by  playing  another  air.  It  re- 
qnired  no  great  observation  on  his  part  to  observe  that  the  dark-haired 
lady,  that  first  noticed  him  in  the  road,  appeared  to  take  great  interest 
in  him  and  his  performance.  He  detected  her  more  than  once  stealthily 
attempting  to  look  behind  or  under  the  green  shade  that  he  wore  over 
his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  played,  her  interest  in  the  music  was  intense.  It 
was  clear  that  she  suspected  him  to  be  in  disguise,  and  something  supe- 
rior to  what  his  dress  showed.  The  squire  also  was  probably  of  the 
•ame  opinion,  for  he  invited  the  fiddler  to  join  his  family  iu  the  drawing- 
room. 

After  be  had  played  two  airs  in  his  best  style  and  roost  careful  exe- 
entton,  the  little  fair-haired  girl,  who  bad  questioned  him  before,  re- 
newed her  attack. 

"  You  are  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  from  any  wandering  fiddler 
that  I  have  ever  seen  before.  You  really  must  tell  us  the  history  of 
your  life." 

••  With  great  pleasure,  madam.  I  have  got  it  set  to  music,  and  I 
stag  it  as  I  do  when  I  go  through  some  of  the  villages."  Then  assu- 
ming the  vulgarest  street  twang,  and  playing  with  the  worst  possible 
taate,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  himself : — 

"  I  WM  bom  respectably  all  in  the  town  of  Rye  ; 

Mother  the  sold  uusingers,  and  father  lold  pig'i.fry. 
Then  we  lived  in  happiness  and  in  prosperity. 
But  one  Mrs.  Dorothy  Fudge,  who  lived  juat  hard  by, 
She  had  a  tabby  cat,  and  dog,  and  a  monkey. 
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One  day  tbii  tabby  at  nobody  could  spy  ; 

She  tworc  'twma  put  in  aausingen  by  mother,  dad,  and  i. 

And  nobody  ouriausingert  any  more  would  buy. 

They  were  afraid  of  eating  Uorothy'j  tabby. 

So,  atraiglitway  of  a  broken  heart  my  father  he  did  die, 

And  motlier  upon  that  account  very  much  did  cry  ; 

And  1  bought  me  a  fiddle  to  live  raeludioudy ; 

With  a  titum,  tiddle,  tiddle,  little,  turn  te  ty  ;" 

and  he  concluded  with  a  number  of  quaint  and  extraordinarj  flourulies 
upon  his  violin. 

Great  was  the  shouting  of  the  children,  who  had  joined  them  in  the 
drawing-room  when  he  brought  this  anomalous  piece  of  music  to  an  end. 
"Sing  us  anolher  song  I — sing  us  another  song!"  they  all  cried  to- 
gether. 

"  I  will  sing  you  each  a  song,"  said  the  fiddler ;  and  be  treated  tbem 
to  a  similar  entertainment  that  he  had  given  the  children  at  the  T«ra 
Elms  Farm,  concluding  with  the  little  song  of  "  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  which  he  played  and  sang  so  plaintively  that  he  sent  the  chil- 
dren all  crying  to  bed. 

One  of  the  party  made  some  observation  upon  his  performance  io 
French.  To  warn  them  that  he  understood  the  language,  he  suddenly 
changed  from  what  he  had  been  playing  to  a  little  French  eliatmm,  ac- 
companying his  instrument  with  his  voice  for  the  first  two  or  ihree 
verses. 

"  You  understand  French  then,"  said  the  squire. 

"  I  have  wandered  in  France  with  the  instrument,"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  else  have  you  travelled?"  asked  the  fair-haired  girL 

An  air  from  "  Der  Freischutz,"  tho  first  verse  or  two  sung  in  Ge^ 
man,  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  that '»  Germany  I     Where  else  have  you  been  ?" 

The  instrument  replied  with  a  Swiss  mountain  song. 

"  Well,  and  where  else?" 

An  Italian  opera  air  was  the  reply  of  the  violin. 

"  Pray  give  us  some  further  account  of  your  travels?" 

The  violin  now  turned  topsyturvy  became  a  guitar,  accompanied  Ijf 
his  voice  in  a  foreign  language. 

"  I  suppose  this  must  mean  Spain  ?" 

The  fiddler  nodded,  and  putting  bis  instrument  to  his  shoulder  a^o, 
gave  tiicm  "  Auld  Kobiu  Gray"  in  his  best  and  most  careful  style  of 
execution,  and  when  he  came  to  the  part  where  the  poor  girl's  nusfcr- 
tunes  began,  the  notes  assumed  a  tremulousness  as  if  the  inteotitj  of 
grief  almost  denied  them  utterance.  Great  were  the  praises  that  mm 
lavished  upon  him  when  he  concluded,  for  his  audience  had  lived  for 
many  years  in  Scotland,  and  the  air  reminded  them  of  days  long  gooe 
by. 

"That  is  beautifully  played,  indeed,"  said  the  dark-haired  bcntj. 
"Did  you  ever  wander  as  far  as  the  Highlands?" 

The  fiddler  made  no  reply,  but  set  to  work  with  the  pegs  of  his  'n- 
struroeut,  screwing  one  down  and  another  up,  then  trying  the  note*,  tad 
then  screwing  away  again,  till  he  had  got  matters  to  his  liking.  'Hwo 
getting  up  from  his  chair,  his  fiddle  gave  one  prolonged  bass  note  »«J 
disagreeable  to  the  ear ;  then  upon  another  string  he  played  a  Higblisi 
pibroch,  the  bass  note  continuing  Io  act  the  part  of  drone.  During  tk* 
whole  time  he  was  playing,  he  continued  walking  up  and  down  th»  nam 
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'with  bent  knees  and  toe  and  heel  following  in  one  straight  line.  The 
itnitatioD  of  the  bagpipes  was  so  close  that  the  deception  would  hardly 
bave  been  discovered  if  the  instrument  had  been  out  of  sight. 

"Ah!   that  is  the   Highlands,  indeed, — our  own  bonny  Highland:) ; 
kfaese  are  the  real  pipes,  and  the  true  piper's  walk." 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  this  mimicry  of  what  musician!  de- 
ribe  as  the  vilest  musical  instrument  that  ever  was  invented,  gave  more 
.thiaclion  to  this  family  of  taste  and  refinement  than  the  mo»t  beauti- 
ful airs  he  had  played  upon  the  violin — the  most  perfect  instrument  that 
known.  While  the  bagpipe  notes  were  ringing  in  their  ears,  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  blooming  heather  was  blowing  on  their  cheeks, 
■nd  scenes  of  long  bye-gone  days  were  present  to  their  view.  Friends 
tnd  relations  who  had  been  long  gathered  to  the  dust  were  restored  for 
•  few  transitory  moments  to  health  and  enjoyment.  But  when  the  music 
•topped,  the  heathery  mountains,  the  rapid  stream,  and  the  joyful  forms 
of  the  friends  of  their  childhood  faded  away  again  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  past. 

Tlie  fiddler  now  rose  to  take  his  departure.  He  had  been  engaged 
to  play  at  a  haymaking  dance  at  Farmer  Robins's  who  lived  a  mile  out 
of  the  lowD,  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  keep  the  company  waiting. 

"Our  good  wishes  attend  you,"  said  the  squire.  "  1  have  no  wish  to 
iry  into  your  secrets,  whatever  they  may  be,  but  we  would  be  happy  to 
le  of  asustauce  to  you  if  we  knew  how.  What  say  you  to  our  getting 
bp  s  concert  for  you  in  the  town-hall  ?  I  think  that  we  could  procure 
yon  an  audience,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  give  them  satisfaction." 
"  With  regard  to  my  secrets,"  replied  the  fiddler,  "  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  just  what  I  represent  myself  to  be — an  itinerant  fiddler,  and 
I  have  at  present  no  other  means  of  subsistence  but  what  I  earn  by  wan- 
dering about  with  my  instrument ;  with  regard  to  the  concert,  it  would 
be  too  great  presumption  for  a  street  fiddler  to  think  of  it.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  there  is  to  be  a  public  ball  here  next  Friday.  If  I 
ight  be  allowed  to  be  present  to  accompany  the  orchestra,  and  play 
between  the  dances,  I  shall  feel  very  grateful." 

,  "  I  will  try  if  I  can  manage  it  for  you,"  said  the  squire,  at  the  same 
time  dropping  a  sovereign  into  the  fiddler's  hat. 

He  now  took  his  departure,  and,  on  his  way  towards  Farmer  Robins's, 
be  stopped  and  played  occasionally  as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  He 
found  his  rustic  company  assembled  and  waiting  for  his  arrival,  and 
igst  them  was  a  poor  boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who,  he 
Id,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  pedlar  who  had  died  suddenly  a  day  or 
fore  in  a  neighbouring  cottage.  He  liked  the  appearance  of  the 
!,  and  told  tbe  farmer  that  if  he  would  get  the  pedlar's  little  stock  sold 
•nd  invested  in  the  savings'  bank  in  the  boy's  name,  till  ho  was  of  age 
Sr  in  want,  he  would  take  charge  of  him  in  the  meantime,  and  make  him 
lis  travelling-companion. 

The  dance  went  on  merrily,  the  fiddler  sitting  on  a  stool  under  an  old 
sk  tree :  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
Being  his  friends,  the  squire  and  ladies  from  the  manor-house,  amongst 
«  spectators.  Shortly  after  their  departure,  he  looked  into  his  hat  to 
e  how  his  contributions  were  getting  on,  and,  finding  a  half-crown 
ere,  he  threw  it  out  saying,  "  Somebody  has  given  me  a  bad  penny  !" 
"You  great  silly  man,"  said  a  buxom  country-girl,  "it's  a  half- 
rown  l" 
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"  I  never  take  silver  at  haymaking  dances,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  ladies  from  the  Manor-house  that  put  in  the  half* 
crown." 

"  Oh  I  that 's  quite  a  different  thing,"  said  he ;  and  be  put  the  silver 
in  his  pocket. 

Besides  the  half-crown,  he  earned  that  evening  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  in  copper,  for  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude. 

The  fiddler's  fame  now  spread  far  and  wide,  everybody  talked  of  the 
wonderful  talents  of  the  mysterious  wanderer.  When  he  played  in  the 
streets,  he  did,  indeed,  obstruct  the  thoroughfare,  but  no  constable  or 
magistrate  interfered.  Wlien  he  played  before  u  house,  instead  of  being 
turned  away,  he  was  shewn  into  the  parlour.  Numerous  messages  he 
received  to  come  to  play  in  this  house  and  in  that  house,  and  a  silver 
shower  was  falling  pretty  steadily  into  his  hat.  He  was,  however,  per- 
fectly aware  that  it  was  not  simply  his  musical  accomplishments  that  ef- 
fected all  this.  But  there  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  mystery, — the 
green  shade, — the  general  impression  that  he  was  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion a  gentleman, — his  rejecting  the  silver  at  the  haymaking, — his  conti- 
nual refusing  to  pick  up  half-pence  that  be  had  not  first  played  for, — hit 
kindness  to  the  pedlar's  boy  —  and,  indeed,  to  many  others ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  variety  of  his  performances.  When  he  put  his  violin  to  his 
shoulder,  no  one  could  guess  what  was  coming  from  it.  He  thus  kept 
up  a  constant  expectation  of  something  new. 

He  now  announced,  wherever  he  went,  that  it  was  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  place  on  the  Saturday  next,  and  that  he  would  ent«r  the 
neighbouring  town  at  two  o'clock  on  that  day.  He  took  occosioD  to 
fiddle  opposite  the  inn  at  the  time  of  the  coach  starting,  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  this  fact  upon  the  coachman  and  guard.  He  «Im 
spent  a  pint  of  beer  upon  the  carrier  for  the  same  purpose.  He  knew 
that  his  fame  had  gone  before  him,  and  a  good  entrance  into  the  town 
he  thought  would  be  greatly  in  his  favour. 

The  ball  in  the  town  hall  took  place  in  due  time.  The  fiddler  tD- 
sconced  himself  under  the  orchestra,  in  a  door-way  that  led  into  a  nnall 
inner  room,  as  much  out  of  notice  as  possible.  The  squire  and  his  Udies, 
as  might  be  expected,  soon  found  him  out,  and  the  fair-haired  U<tr. 
looking  into  his  hat,  exclaimed  :  "  Bless  me  1  who  in  the  world  bai  pat 
a  halfpenny  into  your  hat?" 

"  I  put  it  in  myself,  ma'am,  it  is  the  nest-egg." 

The  first  quadrille  was  danced,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  th«  lift 
note  of  the  music  appeared  to  be  prolonged  in  a  most  unaccoantabW 
manner,  but  so  faintly  that  it  almost  appeared  to  be  only  the  imprcnkm 
of  the  sound  that  was  left  on  the  ear.  Presently  the  tune  that  had  jut 
been  concluded  broke  forth  again,  but  in  a  different  key,  and  then  dM 
air  with  a  number  of  fanciful  variations.  Then  the  air  was  played  is  • 
different  manner  altogether,  with  variations  altogether  new.  The  cob- 
pany,  who  from  the  commencement  of  his  playing,  were  gradually  crowJ- 
ing  around  him,  were  much  astonished  at  the  taste  with  which  he  playcJ 
and  the  wonderful  command  he  had  over  his  instrument :  and  when  ht 
concluded,  shillings  and  sixpences  showered  into  his  bat,  which  «ti 
placed  on  the  ground  beside  him.  The  next  dance,  a  waits,  wu  ircwKd 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  the  last  note  was  prolonged,  and  thM 
the  air  broke  out  in  a  new  form,  was  tossed  about  and  played  with,  ii«l 
then  decked  out  in  a  new  costume,  to  have  other  tricka  played  with  it 
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The  third  dance  now  drew  to  a  conclusion.  The  company  began  as 
before  to  crowd  round  the  wandering  musician ;  but  the  last  note  was 
not  prolong^  as  before.  To  look  at  the  musician,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined that  he  was  not  aware  that  his  turn  had  come  a^ain.  He  was 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  instrument  in  one  hand  and  his  how 
in  the  other,  apparently  looking  intently  at  the  tips  of  his  hob-nailed 
shoes. 

"  I  think  he  is  going  to  sleep,"  whispered  one  young  lady  to  her 
partner. 

"  I  think  he  is  fuddled,"  whispered  a  dowager  to  her  neighbour. 
"  These  fiddlers  are  very  much  addicted  to  it." 

Presently  his  instrument  went  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  bow  was 
laid  across  it,  suddenly  a  fragment  of  a  merry  laughing  air  rung  out  so 
clear  and  sharp  that  it  startled  the  whist-players  in  an  adjoining  room. 
It  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  the  bow  dropped  again  upon  his 
knee.  The  bow  now  again  crossed  the  strings,  and  gave  forth  a  frag- 
ment of  a  most  mournful  dirge.  Again  the  bow  was  lowered,  and  there 
was  a  pause.  Again  the  merry  air  was  repeated,  but  with  a  gentler, 
milder  touch,  but  for  the  concluding  notes  were  substituted  the  conclud- 
ing notes  of  the  dirge.  The  merry  tune  now  broke  out  into  all  manner 
of  fanciful  variations,  but  never  whole  or  unbroken,  for  the  mournful 
notes  of  the  dirge  were  continually  thrusting  themselves  in.  Sometimes 
was  heard  the  beginning  of  the  dirge,  and  then  the  merry  laughing  notes 
would  overpower  it,  and  trip  along  singing  its  joyful  carol  like  the 
blithesome  heart  of  thoughtless  youth  rejoicing  in  its  way.  But  then 
again  and  again  the  mournful  notes  would  creep  in,  deaths,  sickness,  or 
misfortunes  were  trampling  down  its  spring  flowers.  Sometimes  in  the 
high  treble  the  merry  notes  were  chirping,  sometimes  in  the  tenor,  or 
again  running  down  into  the  base.  Sometimes  the  manner  of  his  execu- 
tion was  altered,  as  if  the  mirthful  air  was  seeking  a  new  direction :  but 
ever  would  the  mournful  sounds  intrude  and  mix  themselves  up  with  the 
rejoicing,  though  never  able  to  overpower  it ;  gradually  the  music  became 
less  loud,  till  at  length  it  faded  away  into  silence. 

After  a  pause,  the  mournful  dirge  was  repeated,  but  in  a  softer,  gentler 
tone,  like  the  sad  feelings  of  one  that  feels  himself  left  alono  in  this 
dreary  world,  after  that  which  made  all  his  joy  and  pride  had  been  taken 
away  from  him ;  but  neither  could  the  grief  remain  unalloyed,  for  the 
merry  tune  continually  crept  mildly  in,  like  gleams  of  sunshine  Bitting 
over  the  dreary  waste.  High  and  low  the  measure  wandered,  some- 
times slow,  sometimes  fast,  sometimes  in  one  manner,  sometimes  another ; 
but  ever  the  gleams  of  sunshine  flitted  over  him,  though  they  could  not 
brighten  up  his  landscape.  The  music  again  faded  away,  and  fell  to 
silence.     Again  a  pause. 

The  merry  tunc  was  now  resumed,  but  the  execution  was  entirely 
changed.  There  is  now  no  softness  in  the  air.  All  is  harsh  and  coarse, 
with  strong  emphasis  upon  particular  notes ;  there  is  a  boisterousness 
and  unevenncss  in  his  execution.  It  is  more  like  the  shouting  of  the 
rvreller,  than  the  merry  carolling  of  early  youth.  The  air  is  played 
chiefly  upon  the  tenor  and  bass  notes,  and  the  niouniful  air  continually 
growling  in  like  the  consciousness  of  utter  ruin  breaking  in  upon  the 
dranken  excitement  of  the  gambler,  or  the  voice  of  guilt  whispering  into 
ibe  ear  of  the  reveller,  "  /  am  ever  by  your  aiiU."  In  vain  the  shouting 
M  loud,  and  the  sound  of  forced  laughter  boisterous ;  the  demon  is  ever 
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there,  and  the  skull  grinniog  in  the  corner.     Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wild  tumult  of  notes,  the  musician  stopped  suddenly. 

After  a  pause,  the  dirge  was  played  again,  but  not  with  the  soflened 
notes  of  hallowed  grief,  but  like  the  voice  of  despair,  violent,  loud,  and 
irregular,  the  merry  tune  ever  breaking  in  upon  it,  as  it  seemed,  in  t 
tone  of  mockery  and  sardonic  laughter. 

Then  a  pause. — The  two  airs  are  now  mingled  together  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  as  if  striving  for  victory.  At  length  the  merry  tune 
has  it  all  to  itself,  chirping  and  carolling  its  joyous  notes  in  the  high 
treble.  Gradually  it  comes  down  again  ;  the  contest  is  renewed,  and  at 
length  the  dirge  groans  out  unrestrained  its  voice  of  mourning.  Again 
a  pause. — Now  the  merry  air  is  played  simply  by  itself,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. A  pause,  and  the  dirge  is  in  like  manner  repeated  as  at  6rsL 
Great  applause  and  commendation  followed  this  performance,  attended 
by  a  substantial  shower  of  silver  into  the  wanderer's  hat. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  in  words  the  different  freaks  of  the 
musician, — his  fantasias  or  unearthly  Paganini  notes,  Vr  ith  which  he  wiles 
away  the  time  between  the  dances. 

At  length  his  friends  from  the  Manor  House  persuaded  him,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  sing  one  of  the  little  comio  songs  that  he  had  amused 
the  children  with  the  night  or  two  before,  which  afforded  high  amuse- 
ment to  his  present  more  adult  audience. 

The  ball  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  last  quadrille  was 
to  be  danced,  when  the  fiddler,  having  finished  his  flourish,  thus 
dressed  the  circle  that  surrounded  him : — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
80  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  liberality  to  me  this  evening, 
that  I  will  attempt  to  play  you  a  piece  of  music  that  I  never  attempted 
before  in  public.  It  is  the  tunc  that  Patrick  O'Howlegan  played  on  tiie 
pipes  when  he  made  the  table  dance.  The  story  goes,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  play  at  a  ball,  but,  arriving  a  long  time  before  his  comptnj, 
his  fingers  itched  to  begin  his  tunes.  So  he  determined  to  play  (» 
the  table.  At  first,  the  table  took  no  notice  of  him  or  bis  muiie; 
then  it  seemed  to  get  a  little  fidgetty  or  ricketty,  as  they  call  il  in 
a  table;  then  it  kicked  out  its  right  foot  like  this  (giving  a  jerk  odt 
with  his  own  foot)  repeating  the  kick  at  regular  periods  in  tone  to 
the  music;  then  the  left  foot  kicked  out,  and  it  went  right,  left,  right, 
left ;  then  the  third  leg  kicked  out,  and  it  went  one,  two,  three,  one,  two, 
three  ;  then  the  fourth  leg,  one,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three,  four; 
and  it  waltzed  round  the  room  at  a  terrible  pace,  till  it  tripped  over  the 
coalscuttle,  and  smashed  itself  to  pieces  against  the  fire-place.  Tbc 
landlord  brought  an  action  against  Paddy,  and  got  damages ;  and  it  i» 
said,  that  the  Irish  chancellor  granted  an  injunction  against  Patrick  Hoe- 
legan,  to  restrain  him  from  ever  playing  that  tunc  again  iu  a  funii»b«d 
apartment."     Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "Bravo,  fiddler." 

"  The  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra  are  tired  ;  and  with  your  pernio 
sion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  endeavour  to  twist  the  tune  into  • 
quadrille." 

"  You  must  bring  your  fiddle  into  the  middle  of  the  room,"  critd 
several  voices. 

The  musician  declined  producing  his  worsted  stockings  and  botmsil- 


ed  shoes  to  the  broad  lamplight. 

"  Y«ll  tmiRt.  ran    must  [  "   anrl 


You  must,  you  must ! "  and  several  of  the  young  people  o(  boti 
sexes  took  him  by  the  arms  and  by  the  coat,  and  fairly  pulled  him  oS 
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"his  chair,  and  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  there  they  seated 
him  again. 

" I  am  getting  quite  nervous,"  said  he ;  "I  realhr  cannot  do  it, 
Patrick  O'Howlegan  was  the  prince  of  pipers,  and  I  am  but  a  poor 
tram  per." 

After  a  little  pressing  he  consented,  on  condition  that  nobody  sliould 
dance  thnt  was  not  merry,  and  that  they  would  humour  the  music  as 
far  as  they  could. 

The  dance  commenced ;  it  was  rather  a  funny  quaint  air,  but  no- 
thing extraordinarily  merrv  in  it.  At  length  there  popped  in  a  little 
jerking  note,  most  of  the  dancers  took  the  hint  and  gave  a  kick,  the 
■econd  time  they  kicked  all  well  together — they  kicked  in  the  grand 
rond — ^they  kicked  in  the  pastoral — the  kicks  grew  double  and  treble 
and  fourfold,  and  on  the  last  "  grand  rond "  they  all  fairly  kicked 
themselves  out  of  breath,  and  sank  down  exhausted  on  the  benches, 
when  the  notes  of  the  fiddle  were  fairly  drowned  by  the  merriment 
and  laughter  of  both  dancers  and  spectators. 

It  was  a  heavy  hat  when  he  lifted  it  from  the  ground  to  take  his  de- 
parture. 

The  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  he  was  on  the  tramp,  he 
had  engaged  to  be  at  the  next  town  by  two  o'clock.  When  he  arrived 
at  a  lonely  part  of  the  road  he  observed  two  ill-favoured  looking  men 
sauntering  on  before  him,  they  presently  stopped  and  joined  his  com- 
pany. 

"  Voa  made  rather  a  nice  thing  of  it,  I  should  think,  at  that  last 
town,"  said  one  of  them  to  the  fiddler. 

"  1  should  rather  think  I  did,"  said  the  fiddler ;  "  that  ball  last 
night  wus  the  primest  go  of  all.  I  put  my  hat  on  the  ground  by  my 
side,  and  the  great  nobs  of  the  county  kept  shelling  their  silver  into  it, 
till  it  was  nearly  half  full  of  metal — no  copper  there — all  silver,  with 

i'ust  a  yellow-boy  here  and  there,  like  plums  in  a  pudding.  If  my  hat 
lad  not  been  a  right  good  eight-and-sixpenny  one  the  crown  would  not 
have  stiKid  it.  As  it  wus,  I  do  not  know  how  ever  I  should  liave  walk- 
ed home  if  I  had  not  got  some  people  there  to  give  me  two  or  three 
five-pound  notes  in  exchange,  very  pleasant  it  was,  walking  home 
afterwards  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  making  the  money  chink  as 
I  went  along." 

VMiile  the  fiddler  was  relating  this  apparently  innocent  tale,  the  two 
men  repeatedly  winked  to  one  another.  When  he  had  concluded,  one 
of  the  men  familiarly  nudged  his  elbow,  saying,  "  We  will  do  you  the 
kindness  to  help  you  to  carry  some  of  that  money  for  you — so  fork  out, 
or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

The  fiddler  gave  a  long  whistle  of  derision,  sayings  "  You  really  do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  green  enough  to  carry  money  about  me.  Did 
vou  never  happen  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  post-ofiice  order?  It 's 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  ;  you  just  go  into  the  post-office, — shell 
imt  your  money — tell  them  the  name  of  a  person  a  hundred  miles  off 
that  you  wish  to  send  the  money  to — give  the  post-master  a  sixpence 
or  two  for  his  trouble,  and  then  walk  out  again  as  light  as  a  feather. 
It'i  very  convenient,  isn't  it?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  one  of  his  companions,  apparently  think- 
ing to  himself. 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  the  fiddler,  "  that  I  rather  expected  to 
meet  you  somewhere  about  here  to-day.    There  has  hardly  been  a  coin 
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dropped  iuto  my  Iiat  tbe  last  two  dajs,  without  yoar  Laving  counted 
it.     Good  morning  to  you." 

A  party  were  now  seen  descending  the  opposite  hill ;  they  turned 
out  to  be  people  coming  to  meet  the  wanderer.  The  foremost  of  them 
was  a  stout  ngricultural-looking  man,  with  a  red  waistcoat.  ''  You 
are  the  fiddler  that  was  at  Two  Elms? — Thought  so. — I  'm  the  far- 
mer's brother — all  right  now — got  back  to  the  old  rent  again — Luid> 

lord  kind — agent  gone  to  the Says  you  did   it  all  with   your 

fiddle. — Must  come  to  my  house  and  bide  there  while  you  stay  in  the 
town." 

The  fiddler  thanked  him  ;  for  which  he  nearly  got  his  hand  aquees- 
edofl". 

The  plot  now  thickened^;  the  entrance  to  the  town  was  absolutely 
crowded.  Everybody  was  talking  about  the  mysterious  performer ; 
and  those  that  had  been  at  the  ball  of  last  night  described  him  at 
something  almost  supernatural ;  and,  besides,  everybody  expected  him 
at  two  o'clock.  When  he  produced  his  instrument  to  commence  opera- 
tions, there  was  hardly  room  for  him  to  move  his  elbow  for  the  crowd. 
Here  Bobby,  the  boy  he  had  taken  charge  of,  proved  himself  of  great 
value  in  collecting  the  contributions  in  a  little  tin  box.  lavitations 
without  end  poured  in  upon  him,  to  play  at  this  person's  house,  and 
that  person's  house,  all  which  he  accepted,  but  always  played  in  the 
streets  as  he  went  from  one  house  to  another.  The  manager  of  tbe 
playhouse  offered  to  make  him  leader  of  his  orchestra,  which  was,  al 
course,  declined ;  but  the  fiddler  offered  to  play  him  one  tune  upon 
the  stage,  in  his  proper  character  of  tramping  fiddler,  with  Bobby  and 
his  tin  box  by  his  side,  for  five  pounds.  The  manager  laughed  at  hii 
impertinence  ;  but,  after  some  time,  having  consulted  his  better-half, 
or  some  such  personage,  he  thought  it  would  pay,  and  acoeptfd  the 
fiddler's  offer,  who,  however,  strpuluted  that  nut  only  he  was  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  his  own  proper  dress,  but  that  his  fee  was  to  be  put 
into  the  tin  box  by  some  one  present  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Our  hero  performed  with  great  applause,  and  brought  tbe  mana^ 
a  full  house.  He  was  introduced  u|>on  the  stage,  in  the  middle  bf  s 
play,  to  a  turgid  character  called  the  King  of  Mesopotamia,  as  the 
"  minstrel  from  the  far  west ;"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  periana- 
ance,  his  majesty  dropped  the  five  sovereigns  into  the  tin  pot,  sajia^. 
"  minstrel,  take  this  guerdon."  Ten  minutes  after  be  was  fiddling 
again  in  the  streets. 

At  a  day  and  hour  appointed  sometime  beforehand,  he  made  hit 
appearance  at  tbe  next  town.     His  entry  was  alike  triumphant,  sad 
he  filled  his  tin  box  in  like  manner,  with  great  honour  and  giorr  Ui 
himself.     The  musician  continued  travelling  round  from  time  to  tOM, 
always  taking  care  that  his  fame  should  precede  him,  and  llutf  lb* 
exact  time  of  his  entry  into  each  place  should  be  known  beforebawL 
At  length  he  thought  of  returning,  visiting  again  the  wune  placn  tbfi 
he  had  passed  through  before.     The  manager  got  him  to  play  Uiia, 
but  now  at  ten  pounds  a  night.     The  fiddler  played  for  him  eaot  tl 
the  four  nights  that  he  remained  in  that  town.     Again  be  visited  til 
manor  house,  nor  did  he  forget  his  friend  the  fanner  at  Two  Eln 
where  he  just  got  in  time  for  the  harvest  home,  and  there  he  fiddled 
to  the  reapers  all  the  evening. 

He  arrived  in  London  again  on   the  9th  of  September,     lit  i"^ 
called  upon  a  private  friend  with  whom  he  bad  previously  depou'ttd 
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his  clothes  and  other  articles,  and  to  whom  he  had  consigned  his  earn- 
ings day  hy  day  He  then  established  himself  in  a  room  at  the  Crown, 
and  wrote  the  foUowing  letter : — 

"Dhar  Tom, 

"  Don't  forget  that  you  are  engaged  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at 
BIX  o'clock. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Gkoboe  Postern." 

Tom  arrived  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  was  delighted  and  surprised 
to  see  his  friend  looking  so  nourishing.  Dinner  was  served,  Bobby 
waiting  behind  his  master.  "  That 's  not  one  of  the  regular  waiters 
here,  is  it  ?  "  said  Tom,  when  the  lad  had  left  the  room. 

"  Ob  !  that 's  my  valet,"  said  the  fiddler ;  "  he  is  rather  young,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  he  is  very  trustworthy  ;  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  being 
trusted  with  untold  money." 

"  But  where  does  all  the  money  come  from  ?" 

"  Ob,  it  does  not  cost  much ;  but  really  I  could  not  go  on  any  longer 
without  a  servant." 

"  Now  the  cloth  is  off,"  stiid  Tom ;  "  I  will  tell  you  some  news. 
Sniggins,  who  got  hold  of  your  property  of  Broadacre,  has  no  more 
right  to  that  property  than  I  have." 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  two  years  ago, — what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  no  right  to  it  I" 

"  Tliere  is  something  in  that,  however." 

"  But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  it  will  cost  you  at 
Vea&t  forty  or  fifty  pounds  to  establish  your  claim.  How  in  the  world 
Are  we  to  manage  that  ?     You  know  I  cannot  help  you," 

"  I  think  I  have  got  rather  more  than  that  in  my  pocket  just  now," 
pniling  out  a  purse  heavy  with  gold  on  one  side,  and  stuffed  full  of 
bank  notes  at  the  other.  The  fact  is,  I  have  got  plenty  of  money, — 
indeed,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  worth  while  my  bothering  myself  about 
this  little  property,  except,  you  know,  it  is  a  sort  of  family  thing, — 
one  ought  not  to  let  a  property  go  out  of  one's  family." 

The  next  morning  they  consulted  their  lawyer,  who  said  that  he 
thonght  it  very  probable  that  Sniggins  would  give  up  the  property 
quietly,  rather  than  subject  himself  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  lawyer 
judged  correctly,  and  George  Postern  became  the  undisputed  owner  of 
Broadacre  ;  and  our  wandering  tiddler  immediately  started  for  his  new 
possession-  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  shortest  road  to  Broadacre 
Hall,  but  contrived  that  the  manor  house  should  come  in  the  way. 

He  drove  up  to  the  door  in  an  elegant  equipage,  and  sent  in  his 
card, 

Mb.  P08TKBN, 

Broadacre  Hall. 

Neither  the  squire  nor  the  fair-haired  lady  recognised  him  in  his  new 
character  of  a  country  gentleman  ;  but  the  dark -haired  lady  blushed 
np  to  the  eyes  when  he  entered  the  room.  His  visit  was  first  extend- 
ea  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  then  to  a  few  weeks,  ami  at  the 
end  of  the  month  Mr.  Postern  departed  to  take  formal  possession  of 
Broadacre  Hall,  attended  by  the  black-eyed  ludy,  in  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Poetern. 
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FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 


BX   TBI   ACTBOR  OP   "  BSCONS  LOTS.** 

Olla  podrida. — A  Parinian  Sundajr. — Religious  Feeling, — Vanity  and  Puffing  u 
connected  therewith. — A  word  about  Fuffi. — Churcha, — The  M^uleleine, — 
NAtre  Dame  de  Lorette. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  ijlaneur  not  only  can  never  be  cured  of 
his  bad  habits  of /anfri<,  but   finds  all  the  many  defects  inherent  to 
such  a  mode  of  proceedings  growing  upon  hiro  more  and  more.     As  be 
goes  on  in  his  rambles  he  becomes  more  capricious,  more  desultory, 
more  decoutu  in  his  observations,  as  well  as  in  his  wanderings ;  and 
when  he  turns  out  to  be  completely  confirmed  in  his  bad  practices,  bis 
whole  life,  as  his  state  of  mind,  appears  but  a  vast  medley — an  oUa 
podrida  of  action  and  of  thought.     So  it  is   with   the  jftincur  m  his 
desultory  scraps  :  as  he  goes  on  and  approaches  the  term  of  his  joumer, 
he  finds  himself  becoming  more  desultory  and  unconnected  than  ever. 
The  subjects  over  which  he  glances  his  eye  assume  a  mere  oUa  jy>drida 
consistency.    Classification,  order,  method,  arrangement — in  fact,  every 
good  quality  of  a  good  orderly  straightforward  going  man  disappears  for 
ever.     The  bad  habits  of  the  ^a»eur  are  indeed  confirmed.    But  like  ill 
persons  grown  old  with  bad  habits,  be  no  longer  attempts  to  defend 
them,  he  leaves  the  world  to  take  them  as  it  finds  them  ;  and,  perbapt, 
if  he  reflected  at  all,  he  would  be  inclined  to  brazen  out  all  censure  on  the 
subject  audaciously.     The  flaneur   then    must   be    supposed   to   hare 
grown  audacious.     He  will  not  even  attempt  to  oflfer  an  apology  to  his 
reader — will  his  reader  forgive  him, — for  flying  off  in   all  that  follows 
at  diverse  tangents  from  one  subject  to  another  ?     His  eye  has  glanced, 
all  at  once,  upon  a  Parisian  Sunday  :  and  without  a  word  more,  to  a 
Parisian  Sunday  he  turns  his  listless  attention. 

The  brightest  effect  of  a  Parisian  Sunday,  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  under  the  influence  of  a  cheerful  sky,  has  been  already  describedi 
but  this  is  viewing  the   Parisian  Sunday  in  its   outward  physical  form; 
if  it  be  analyzed  morally — we  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  its  morality, 
but   in   its   inward   character — the  effect   it  produces  upon  the  miod  il 
entirely  the  reverse  of  an  agreeable  one.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  ilay  ia 
the  week  so  intensely   annoying   to  the  Parisian,  as   well   as  to  lbs 
foreigner,  as  a  Sunday  in  Paris.     Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed, 
that  any  allusion  is   made  here  to  the  Sunday  in  itself,  the  Catholic 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  of  repose  and  prayer,  of  religion  and  the  Church : 
the  sketch  to  be   given  is  of  the  bourgeois  Sunday,  the  Sunday  in  ■ 
clean  shirt  and  its  best  pair  of  trousers, — the  .Sunday,  in  fact,  in  SuodlJ 
trim.     Formerly,  under  the  Restoration,  the  Sunday  had  an  undeniabl; 
religious  lint :  police  ordinances,  in  conformity  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  government,  kept  rigorous  watch  over  the  solemn  obsen-ance  of 
this    weekly    ordinance  of  the  church.     The  church-bells   called  tht 
devout  to  prayer;  the  churches  were  filled  ;  the  shops  were  closed  ;  uM 
knew  and  felt  that  it  was  a  religious  festival.     The  day  had  an  impfW 
of  devotion  ;  the  springs  and  causes  of  which,  being  more  of  a  poIftiaJ 
than  of  a  religious  nature,  must  not  bo  too  deeply  traced ;  but  tbi 
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had  at  least  a  characteristic  aspect,  which  it  is  far  from  possessing  now. 
True  !  the  shops  are  even  now  very  frequently  closed  in  all  the  greatj-r 
streets ;    and   every    year  adds  to    the   number   of  tradespeople,    wiio 
thus  mark  their  consciousness  that  Sunday  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
day  of  repose.      But  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  feel- 
ing, which   prompts  the  tradesman  to    close    his    establishment  for  a 
whole   day  is  a  feeling  of  devotion,  or  even   a   feeling  of  forbearance 
towards  the  hard-worked  shop-people  under  his  employ.    Divine  service 
is  very  little  considered  in  the  matter ;  and  for  the  poor  subs  it  is  then 
only  considered  as  a  difi  von — 1. 1.  a  day  for  which  they  are  not  to 
be  paid.     The  feeling  which  dictates  the  closing  of  the  shop  is  a  feeling 
of  vanity.     "  We  will  let  all  Paris,  and  more  especially  our  neighbours, 
see  that  we  are  rich  enough,  and  well-to-do  enough,  and   fine  people 
enough  not  to  want  to  work  on  a  Sunday,"  is  the  notion  of  the  ambitious 
shopkeeper.     "  It  is  all  very  well  for  little  pettifogging  hard-working 
shop-people  to  keep  their  shops  open  on  a  Sunday :  they  want  to  scrape 
together  every  «oi/.  they  can,  poor  things;  but  we  must   let  everybody 
understand  that  we  do  not,  that  wt  can  afford  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day."     But  then  the  tradesman,  who  is  less  well  off,  does  not  see  why  he 
should  be  outdone  by  his  wealthier  neighbour,  why  he  has  not  just  as 
much  right  to  be  a  gentleman  on  a  Sunday.     He  does  not  choose  that 
any  more  brightly  gilded  nose  should  be  turned  up  at  him,  because  he 
is  not  quite  so  thriving.      He  nlso  closes  his  shop,  and  asserts  his  com- 
petence to  enjoy  Sunday  gentility.     And  so  it  goes  on  lower  and  lower 
down  in  the  scale  of  the  aristocracy  of  trade,  until  the  practice  of  closing 
shops  on  Sundays  becomes  very  general.     In  fact,  it    is    the  faihion 
among  the  trading  classes — the  fashion  of  vanity  not  of  cant,  as  it  is 
alas  I  only  too  often  in  some  neighbouring  lands. 
I       Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the   Sunday  in   Paris,  now-a-days,  has 
very  little  to  do,  in  most  classes,  with  a  Calholic/c/e  ;  it  is  an  interrup- 
tion—a  day  lost  and  unaccounted  for,  among  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
All  is  without  order,  settled  habit,  or  devotional  feeling.     lu  one  comer 
the  stranger  may  find  a  group  of  workmen  employed  upon  their  usual 
avocations  of  building  or   masonry — in  another   the  works  neglfcted. 
One   street  looks  lifeless   and  deserted  ;  while  the  next  is  still   like  a 
bazaar.     In  general,  however, — by  what  idea,  or  order  of  things,  it  does 
not  well  appear, — the  greater  part  of  the  Parisian  working  classes  take 
their  Sunday  on  a  Monday  ;  some,  however,  adopt  another  day  ;  and,  if 
this  confusion   goes  on   increasing,  as  it  has  commenced,  there  is  every 
chance  of  finding,  in  a  short  time,  that  the  Parisian  week  consi-its  of  seven 
Sundays,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  never  a  Sunday  at  all. 

Sunday  is  the  grand  day  for  the  exhibition  of  all  that  is  ridiculous 
and  conceited  in  dress  or  pretension.  The  JJoulevttrds  arc  crowded 
with  idle  loungers  starched  with  all  the  stiffness  of  affecting  to  be  what 
they  are  not — the  streets  with  bustling  asserters  of  the  freedom  of 
elbowing — the  wine-shops  with  drunken  coachmen — \.\\e  guinrfuettts 
with  quarrelsome  students,  arlizans  a  la  jeune  Fram-e  talking  insane 
republicanism,  and  affected  ffrifettes  fed  with  rancid  omelcttfi,  and 
moderated  in  their  notions  of  freedom  by  moral  tergent*  de  viUe,  and 
pert  agent*  de  police. 

Sunday  is  not  only  shorn  of  all  its  religious  attributes  in  Paris,  but 
becomes  in  its  turn  the  extinguisher  of  all  life  and  spirit,  of  all  aciivily 
and  intelligence,  of  all  poetry  and  art.     Talent  roams  the  streets  vmtv  «. 
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look  of  spleen ;  and  genius  puts   its  hands  in  its   pockets  and  whistle*  I 
the  Pnrmenne.     The  artist,   whose   atelier  was  all   the  week  the  Tot' 
dfsvou*  of  amateurs,  the  circle  of  animated  conversation,  the  natunl 
soil  of  wit,  puts  on  his  uniform   as   National  Guard,  and  goes  to  his 
exercise.      The  musician,    whose    compositions,   or   whose    execution 
charmed  your  ears  at  the  opera,  or  in  the  concert  room,  may  be  »e«n 
elbowing  his  way  to  a  theatre,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  a  child  in 
each  pocket,  to  see  a  representation  composed  of  some  twelve  to  twentyfl 
acts,  arranged  for  a  Sunday  public,  and  making  up  in  quantity  whatever* 
deficiencies  it  may  present  in  quality. 

Sunday  is  the  day  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Reviews — the  daj^ 
when  your  friends  borrow  your  money,  your  creditors   bring  in  yotofl 
bills,  your  tradesman  is  irapertiuent,  because,  forsooth,  be  is  a  gentle- 
man ;  and,  in  his  truly  Parisian  idea,  considers  impertinence  as  synony- 
mous with  gentility.     If  you  are  in   love,  it  is  on  a  Sunday  that  your  J 
lady-love  is  sure  to  play  the  cotpirtte  ;  if  you   are   married,  your  wife  isf 
quarrelsome  and  capricious   for  want  of  her   usual  routine ;  and  your 
children  cry  for  their  expected  treat  of  bonlxnit ;  if  you  have  your  own 
establishment,  a  spunging  friend  is  sure  to  drop  in  to  dinner,  and,  mo<i 
assuredly,  the  must   boring   of  the  whole    set   of   your   acquaintance. 
Sunday  is  the  day  for  pickpockets  at  the  Louvre — the  day  of  accidcnu 
on   the  railroads — the  day  of  quarrels,  extravagancies,  myslificaliooi. 
jealousies,  and  duels. 

On  Sunday  every  one  is  out  of  his  element.  Daring  the  week  th« 
courts  of  law  and  justice  are  in  full  clamour ;  the  Exchange  is  crowdtd;  ' 
the  Deputy  sits  in  the  Chamber  ;  the  public  offices  work  their  mullifislii 
machinery  with  all  hands  employed ;  the  children  take  their  lessoBi,  or 
walk  out  with  their  maids  ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  got  nd  of 
her  husband,  and  receives  her  visitors  at  her  ease.  But  on  a  Sundaj 
all  the  world  has  a  holiday  ;  and,  where  there  is  no  established  (}'itcm 
of  religious  observance,  no  fixed  rule  for  the  regulation  of  ihe  doUcs  ef 
the  day,  every  one  is  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  ill  at  ease.  Hiubtf^ 
stay  at  home  from  their  avocations,  and  children  from  school :  no  wM^ 
der  then  that  wives  are  put  out  of  their  way,  scold  husband,  duldm 
and  servants,  and  quarrel  with  themselves. 

On  Sunday,  too,  the  pretty  7narchinult»  o{  the  different  sbop«,IOBat, 
80  elegant,  so  truly  Parisian  in  their  pujitanle  coiffurf  and  smait  •{«* 
on  a  week-day,  become  great  ladies.     Their  grace  and  eaic  ««  lort  wj 
stiff  affectation,  overcharged  hats,  and  mimicked  manners  ;  and,  iiistcil| 
of  looking  like  so  many  attendant  fairies,  as  they  do  behind  ihcirgDl'j 
tering  counters,  they  have  all   the  air  of  caricature   engravings  >s«j 
journal  of  fashions.     Your  tradesman,  who,  on  a  week-day,  is  »  nUB^J 
intelligence  and  even  of  talent  in  his  apron  or  his  false  sleeves,  and  VD  J 
his  cap  on  his  head,  makes  you  a  stiff  bow  in  bis  black  suit  on 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  takes  half  an  hour  to  put  hii  I 
his  head  again — for  liis  hat  is  too  small,  and  his  bead  is  all  b  " 
As  to  his  week-day  smile  of  satisfaction,  it  is  a  matter  of  im|j 
for  him  to  attempt  it.     His  well-starched   collar  scrapes  his 
bleeding  still  from  close  shaving ;  and,  if  he  ventures  upon  i 
farce  at  one  of  tne  playhouses,  he  looks  on  without  stirring  •  miu^ 
all  the  energy  of  despair ;  for  he  is  dying  to  laugh  and  darea  DOtf 
starch.     This  is  the  very  man  who  may  in  himself  alooe  be  I 
very  good  type  of  a  Parisian  Sunday. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  seldom  a  religious  feeling  which  in- 
duces the  Parisian  shopkeeper  to  close  his  shop  on  a  Sunday.  The 
f!(ineur  ought  humbly  to  join  his  hands,  and,  on  his  bended  knees, 
solicit  the  pardon  of  that  devout  and  doubtless  sainted  tradesman,  who 
on  the  Boulevard  dcs  Capucines  has  his  Sunday  shutters  decorated 
with  biblical  inscriptions,  and  across  the  front  of  his  shop,  painted  in 
larg«  letters,  the  words,  "  liender  unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's."  We  will  not  profane  the  rest  of  the  text.  Warnings  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  are  mixed  up  in  tliis  good  man's  shop  win- 
dows with  the  price  of  plums — moral  lessons  with  sugar-candy — 
preachments  with  preserves ;  and  the  wanderer  may  learn  at  the  same 
time  how  he  should  save  bis  soul,  and  buy  cheap  sweets.  Far  be  it 
from  the  Jlaneur  to  insinuate  that  the  biblical  inscriptions  are  intended 
to  catch  the  wandering  eye,  and  thus  attract  an  attention,  that  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  bestowed,  to  the  grocery  advertisements.  No  I 
doubtless  the  advertisements  about  honbonn  and  dried  fruits,  are  intended 
first  to  arrest  the  wanderer's  attention,  and  thus  gently  and  sweetly  lead 
him  to  the  consideration  of  the  awfiil  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  are  meant,  of  course,  as  the  sugar-plums  to  carry  down  the  black 
dose  of  religion — tlie  piece  of  sweetmeat  to  induce  the  child  in  morality 
to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  sound  doctrine.  Why,  when  we  see  a  long- 
winded  moral  advertisement,  warning  gamblers  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  telling  them  how  an  unlucky  Creole,  a  victim  to  the  hideous 
vice  of  gaming,  lost  all  his  patrimony,  and  was  forced  to  sell  dirt-cheap 
a  cargo  of  preserves  of  the  isles,  "  which  Mr.  So  and  So,  will  retail  to 
his  customers  for  next  to  nothing"— why,  we  ask,  should  we  be  so 
wicked  as  to  look  upon  it  as  a  puff?  No  I  We  must  exempt  this  sancti- 
monious sweet^eller  from  our  charge  of  vaniiy,  brought  against  the 
Parisian  tradespeople,  for  shutting  their  shops  on  Sunday.  If  bis  shop 
shutters  are  closed  on  Sunday,  it  is  from  religious  motives  ;  and  the 
scriptural  scraps  painted  thereon,  are  intented  really  and  truly  to  warn 
the  fl&neur  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of 
striking  public  attention  and  serving  as  a  puff. 

Were  we  irreverent  enough  to  regard  this  painted  and  public  evidence 
of  so  much  moral  sensibility  as  hypocrisy,  as  a  show,  as  a  standing  ad- 
vertisement, as  a  bait,  as  a  means,  in  fact,  of  forwarding  by  publicity 
the  tradesman's  interest,  which  some  maliciously  disposed  people  may  sup- 
pose to  be  the  case,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  French  have 
already  gone  far  beyond  us — us,  "  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  !  " — in  the 
art  of  puffing.  Complicated  as  may  be  the  system  of  puffing  employed 
among  us,  it  is  straightforward,  downright,  open,  gross  and  clumsy, 
when  compared  with  the  inventive  rutes  adopted  by  the  French  to  es- 
tablish the  puff  indirect.  Religion  and  Sunday  example  was  new  among 
Parisian  puffs  until  lately ;  but  another  style  of  puff  appeared  not  many 
years  ago  upon  the  Parisian  tapii,  which  will  show  to  what  a  pitch  of 
perfection  the  French  have  carried  the  system.  A  very  mediocre  novelist 
published  a  very  mediocre  novel.  It  was  one  of  the  favourite  stories  of 
incest,  adultery,  assassination,  "thunder,  and  bloody-bones,"  so  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  Parisians.  I  believe  it  was  cailled  the  "  Modern 
Atrides,"  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  scene  was  laid  in  England. 
Shortly  after,  a  letter  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and  was  copied  iiito  the 
other  daily  prints,  purporting  to  come  from  London,  to  complain  that 
the  secret  history  of  a  noble  family  in  England  had  been  gtoft%\^  tt- 
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vcalcd  in  this  novel,  and,  to  threaten  that  prosecutions  for  defamation, 
challenges,  and  all  manner  of  revenjfes  would  be  showered  down  upon 
the  head  of  the  infamous  author.  This  letter  was  translated  into  the 
Enplish  papers ;  and  conjecture  was  immediately  abroad  as  to  who  this 
noble  family  might  be.  These  remarks  were  again  courteously  tfan»- 
lated  into  the  French.  The  author's  life  was  said  to  be  in  danger.  The 
French  papers  attacked  the  profligate,  debased,  and  murderous  Enjiliih 
aristocracy.  The  English  papers  replied.  Every  body  was  curious  to 
read  the  book  which  had  raised  this  flame.  The  book  was  bought ;  and 
the  trash  was  read.  The  author  got  fat  upon  his  supposed  persecution. 
The  puff  had  answered — and  all  the  better,  as  it  had  been  never  paid 
for,  and  had  been  fostered  by  genuine  dupes.  Be  this  a  little  specimen, 
en  pnssii7i(,  of  the  perfection  in  the  manufactory  of  puffs  to  which 
Frenchmen  arc  daily  rising — Englishmen  look  about  you  I 

The  transition  from  Sunday's  observance  to  churches  is  not  quite  to 
bnuqtte  and  disconnected  as  \hejlanriir  at  first  anticipated  that  hii  trans, 
itions  would  be,  in  spite  of  the  intervening  little  frisk  about  puffinp. 
About  two  of  the  Parisian  modem  churches  the  Jldneur  has  a  word  or 
two  to  venture  in  all  humility. 

Much  has  been  said  in  other  countries  respecting  the  eitretne  beauty 
of  the  newly-opened  church  of  the  Madeleine.  The  _^onrur  is  etjually 
disposed  to  admit  the  fact  of  much  beauty  in  design  and  execution;  but 
he  must  admit  the  fact  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  heathen  temple — t 
public  building  of  some  profane  kind  or  other — a  museum — a  picture- 
gallery — a  glyptotheke,  after  the  fancy  of  the  King  of  Bavaria — but  not 
of  a  church.  So  much  exists  in  the  mind,  in  the  idea,  in  the  ima^niUoD 
— call  it  what  you  will — in  early  sympathies — in  all  the  associaiioa*  «f 
one's  youthful  dreams — in  one's  first  awakened  poetic  feelings— tkat  t 
model  of  a  heathen  temple  tends,  in  spite,  to  destroy  every  effort  to  quell 
what  we  would  willingly  term  "a  mere  fancy,"  every  religious  aspitalioD 
with  which  we  ought  to  approach  a  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  the  Ooi 
of  Christianity.  Before  entering  we  stare  upon  the  figure  of  our  Striow 
in  the  middle  of  the  pediment  without  being  able,  much  as  we  may  U 
disposed  to  entertain  other  Ideas,  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  intendra  fo 
that  of  an  Apollo.  The  eye  wanders  still  further  on — the  Cherubim  ib4 
Angels,  frolicking  along  the  rich  frieze  around  the  building,  amidst  gir- 
lands  of  flowers,  are  quite  unmistakable  and  undeniable  Cupids.  It  B 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  impression — the  temple  before  n«  fa  » 
temple  dedicated  to  a  mj-thoiogical  divinity,  where  a  man  must  W«* 
ship  classically,  if  he  can  worship  at  all,  and  offer  a  burat^flcritf 
to  the  arts. 

The  mystic,  heaven-ospiring,  overpowering  effect  of  the  rir! 
turcd,  yet  gloomy  Gothic  pile,  which  rises  toweringly  to  the  it' 
space  as  it  leads  the  imagination  to  an  eternity  of  time,  and  which  a*^ 
lunlarilv  humbles  the  soul  in  devotion,  and  inspires  reverence  and«*ikii 
replaced,  when  we  contemplate  the  Madeleine,  by  a  very  different  efel' J 
one  which  calls  for  admiration,  it  is  true,  but  the  admiration  of  man's! 
alone— but  excites  no  feeling  of  elevated,  and  yet,  at  the  iame  li>*' 
hvmbled  consciousness,  that  it  is  the  house  dedicated  to  the  God  of  M 
religion,  that  we  approach.     Facing  the  Modeleine,  also,  as  seen  ''•'•lil 
the  vista  of  the  Kuc  Koyale,  and  across  the  Place  Louis  Quince,  it 
another  temple — the  temple  of  the  divinity  whose  idol  has  been  «<•  V| 
in  France,  under  as  many  various,  and  often  hideous  forms  at  lW*f 
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tbe  Indian  Vishnu — the  temple  of  the  Constitution — in  a  word,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  two  aoi-disant  classical  buildiags  stand  face 
to  face;  and  the  feeling  involuntarily  forced  upon  the  mind  is  that,  in 
this  theatrical  country,  patriotism  and  religion  are  encouraging  each 
other  to  spout  as  well  as  to  pray,  all  for  effect  I 

When  we  enter  the  interior  of  the  religious  temple  the  same  feeling  of 
dazzled  and  startled  admiration  overpowers  us,  and  disturbs,  if  it  docs 
not  annihilate  at  once,  all  sentiment  of  devotional  fervour.  The  temple 
becomes  more  and  more  heathen  in  its  attributes.  Those  elegant  white 
columns,  all  fluted  with  gold — those  luxuriantly-carved  ceilings  all  paint- 
ed, and  gilded,  and  adorned  in  the  gaudiest  taste  to  be  found  in  classical 
antiquity — those  white  u^arblc  statues,  standing  out  in  brilliant  relief 
from  their  ground  of  dulled  gold — that  profusion  of  coloured  marbles  of 
every  device  and  every  form,  studded  over  the  buildiug — those  marble 
balustrades — those  gilded  capitals— are  all  rich,  magnificent,  glorious. 
But  what  is  the  impression  they  convey  ? — What  is  the  worship  to  be 
performed  in  this  temple  of  wealth  ? — What  are  the  rites  ?  Surely  this 
is  the  house  of  a  god  of  splendour  and  riches,  to  whom  his  adorers 
are  expected  to  sacrifice  white  bulls  with  gilded  horns,  bedecked  with 
gold-embroidered  robes,  and  behting  with  garlands  of  roses  around  their 
brawny  necks  I  Such  ceremonies,  one  cannot  help  fancying,  would  be 
alone  in  character  and  in  harmony  with  the  interior  of  that  gorgeous 
temple. 

Let  us  wander  up  the  centre  of  this  Christian  church,  for  our  eyes 
«re  naturally  attracted  by  that  great  central  picture  which  seeks  to  in- 
undate our  sense  of  sight  with  such  gaudy  colouring,  over  the  high  altar. 
What  there  meets  our  view  ?  It  is  with  fear  and  trerobling  that  we 
venture  upon  giving  an  answer  that  might,  however  unjustly,  lay  us  open 
to  the  accusation  of  being  profane.  And  yet  the  impression  bestowed 
by  that  great  painting  is  unavoidable — and  we  will  be  true.  We  are  im- 
mediately seized  with  the  idea  that  a  great  mythological  picture  of 
Olympus — a  fitting  decoration  for  a  heathen  temple — is  staring  us  in  the 
face.  That  noble  figure  in  the  centre,  with  flowing  beard,  is  surely  a 
Jnpiter — that  commanding,  and  seemingly-inspired  being  standing  near, 
is  doubtless  the  Apollo  of  this  Olympic  scene — close  by  is  a  Venus  or  a 
Juno — the  other  heathen  divinities  are  grouped  around  in  flowing  robes. 
But  if  we  would  close  our  senses  to  all  this,  how  can  wc  do  it  any  longer 
when  our  eye  falls  upon  that  figure  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
the  foreground?  It  is  reclining  upon  clouds — a  gorgeous  red  velvet 
mantle,  studded  with  gold  bees,  is  spread  over  its  shoulders — an  eagle 
rtands  by  its  side — its  brow  is  wreathed  with  laurels — it  seems  perfectly 
well  at  ease  in  such  godly  company,  and  is  evidently  one  of  themselves. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  It  is  the  God  Mars :  he  is  evident- 
ly in  his  place  in  the  Olympus  :  he  has  every  right  to  be  there  among 
the  other  gods,  for  he  is  a  god  himself !  But  no  I  We  look  again 
upon  those  features — they  ore  loo  well  known  to  be  mistaken — it  is  Na- 
fioleon  !  How  then  did  he  come  there  in  the  midst  of  all  these  heathen 
iliviniiies  ?  A  veil  then  falls  from  our  eyes — we  recognize  that  it  is 
Bo  classical  Olympus  that  the  painter  has  designed  to  place  before  U5. 
Bot  let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  iim:  who  are  profane.  It  is  not  we  who 
placed  Napoleon  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  of  heaven.  It  has 
said,  in  reply  to  the  burst  of  indignation  with  which  this  odious  dei- 
flcatioD  baa  been  witnessed,  and  it  will  be  doubtless  said  again,  that  Na- 
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poleon  it  in  his  place  in  that  great  picture  of  the  awful  hierarchy  of 
heaven — that  Napoleon  was  the  original  founder  of  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  (although,  by  the  way,  his  intention  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  establishing  a  temple  of  military  fame — a  temple,  not  a  Chrutian 
church — and  that  his  original  idea  has  been  thus  perfected)  and  that  it 
has  been  the  constant  custom  of  all  Christian  painters  to  introduce  the 
portrait  of  the  founder  of  a  church  into  the  picture  intended  to  decorate 
the  high  altar.  Yes  I  But  how  have  these  founders  been  represented  ? 
On  their  bended  knees — in  supplicating  attitude — in  a  state  of  prostra- 
tion— holding  out  in  deep  humility  a  model  of  the  church  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Christianity :  not  flaunting  in  their  pride  in 
the  midst  of  saints  and  angels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  representations  of 
the  Godhead — not  staring  with  proud  eagle-eye  as  would  they  say,  "H«ra 
we  are  at  home ;  for  we  arc  one  of  you." 

But  let  us  calm  down  our  feelings  and  not  get  into  a  passion.  It  it  a 
feeling  very  little  becoming  a  place  which,  whatever  be  the  sentiment 
with  which  it  has  been  completed  and  adorned,  has  been  dedicated  and 
blessed  as  a  Christian  place  of  worship.  Let  aijlaner  on  still  further 
from  this  groAt  gaudy  ball-room  of  Parisian  devotion,  to  its  snug  little, 
elegant,  richly-decorated  boudoir.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  about 
the  exterior  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  but  what  will 
shock  good  taste  by  its  deformity ;  and  so  let  us  enter  the  interior.  This 
is  the  praying  Utudoir  of  the  ladies  of  the  Chausce  d'Antin,  the  moneyed 
devotees  of  the  banking  world — pious  danteutet  from  the  opera — ind 
even  demoitelUs  of  a  still  lighter  reputation,  if  they  be  sufficiently  w«U 
"  supported"  to  pay  for  a  chair  in  the  chief  aisle  and  hang  an  illumiiut* 
ed  missal  by  a  gilded  chain  to  the  back  of  it.  And  how  admirably  b 
this  omnibus-oratory,  which  is  decked  out  with  all  the  glitter  that  for- 
merly decorated  the  private  oratories  of  queens,  princesses,  and  noble 
clidldaijuts,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  these  fair  devotees — these  Magda- 
lens  of  the  day — who  only  need  so  charming  a  background  to  show  ot 
their  new  finery,  and  their  white  hands,  and  the  beauty  of  thw  eycf, 
and  who  are  delighted  to  find  so  convenient  a  public  occasion  for  exhi- 
biting the  rounded  grace  of  the  form,  or  the  turn  of  a  neck,  or  the  d«ii> 
cacy  of  a  foot,  as  ihcy  kneel  before  their  chair  at  a  high  mass  at  Non 
Dame  de  Lorette.  How  sweetly  all  this  colouring  and  gilding,  ud 
gaud  and  glitter,  and  velvet  and  gold  fringe,  makes  a  framework  to  llK 
picture  they  present,  No  I  just  we  must  be— Notre  Dame  de  Lonll* 
is  the  prettiest,  moat  fanciful,  the  tastiest  boudoir  for  public  praying  th«S 
it  is  |iussiblo  to  conceive. 

One  little  ancdotc  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  degree  in  which  this 
charming  little  retreat  for  profane  piety  is  considered  as  a  fashiomhlf 
resort,  or,  lo  speak  more  correctly,  as  a  resort  of  fashion.     The ,(**«» 
will  not  warrant  its  authenticity — as  he  warrants  the  authenticity  of  hi* 
other  illustrative  anecdotes — for  he  has  not  witnessed  the  fact  with  bisixm 
eyes;  but  he  knows  his  dear  Parisians,  and  their  tastes,  habits,  and  wiiirf 
thinking  and  doing,  and  ho  is  every  way  disposed  to  credit  it  himself.   H<* 
far  his  readers  may  be  inclined  to  follow  him  in  his  disposition  of  credubj. 
he  must  leave  to  their  own  judgment:  he  cannot  tell  to  what  an  tftt* 
ho  may  have  any  claim  upon  their  sympathy.     Tlie  picture*  of  to* 
saints,  with  which  the  walls  of  this  boudoir  pri'int  ei  prtrluttit  wcrr  «»• 
ginally  decorated,  were  painted,  he  has  bocu  told  upon  very  good  »"•*■' 
rily,  in  all  that  grace  of  fashionable  conception  which  was  ncedtJ  •♦ 
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be  in  hannony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  building.  Unfortunately 
the  period  when  these  pictures  were  commenced  was  an  epoch  of  taste 
in  dress,  which  niodern  fashion  condemns  as  peculiarly  questionable — 
and  assuredly  the  f/driftir  will  not  quarrel  with  this  dictum  of  modem 
mode — in  fact,  the  age  of  the  </i(fot  sleeves.  Praise  be  to  the  Goddess 
of  Fashion  I  although  so  powerless  she  be  in  these  degenerate  days,  the 
ffuiot  sleeves  "  weut  out."  But  the  saints  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
were  no  less  out  of  the  mode :  the  very  character  of  the  place  was  in 
danger  of  being  compromised.  An  innovation  was  imperatively  necessary. 
Good  taste  demanded  it :  and  it  was  determined  that  the  costumes  of  the 
saintly  personages,  inshrined  in  the  fashionable  sanctuary,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  caprices  of  the  day.  The  female  saints  were  all  re- 
touched in  time.  "ITie  mnndirs  platen  assumed  their  due  supremacy  :  the 
Madonnas  were  dressed  winme  U  faut,  and  the  Magdalens  >>iiffi<»  a  la 
modf,  Happy  innovation  I  Triumph  of  good  taste  I  Unfortunately 
fashions  will  again  change  ;  and  probably,  the  holy  pictures  must  be 
ag»in  retouched.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  mrrveilleusfs  of  the  Chaussi'e 
d'Antin,  and  the  iliijautes  of  the  equivocal  neighbourhood  of  that  church 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  certain  class  of  females,  may  deck  their 
persons  aficr  these  new  models  of  dress,  as  after  the  xiijnettn  of  a  jour- 
nal de  mrxU*,  instead  of  amending  their  morals. 

And  these  are  the  two  great  new  thickly-frequented  churches  of  mo- 
dern Paris.     Ex  unyue  Iwnan  I 
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Come,  lewl  me  u>  a  nxniiy  bed 

Adorned  wiili  Bowitb  of  every  liue, 
\rhcre  trees  ilicir  verdant  foliajte  dpread 

Athw«n  s  rnudi  nf  tliyme  nnd  rue. 
tar  me  Imiile  that  |imitling  »trfam 

Wliara  oft  in  boyhood's  tender  yean 
I  'v«  tumchoi   myself   to  tliink  and 
riream 
Of  future  hopes,  unmixed  with  fears. 

And  xhoD,  O  balmy  God  of  Sleep  ! 

Approach  upon  thy  downy  winps  ; 
Boktlw  inoenie,  and  my  iiento  steep 

In  aofi  and  languid  uuirmurings. 
Tbo    lirooklet    nulling    ihrough    llie 
recdn. 

And  irirJtIing  down  iu  pebbled  l>ed, 
Nov  wa»hiitf!;  o*er  the  tangled  wueda, 

luvila:  the«  to  my  piliow'd  b«ad. 


And  liring  with  thee  that  airy  group 

Of  ahadowy  dreams    to   haunt    my 
couch. 
The  softest,  sweetest  of  the  troop 

Thai  wait  on  tliy  olilivious  touclt. 
Bid  them  to  fan  the  air  in  love. 

Scattering  ambrosial  odoun  round. 
And  bearing  nectar  from  above. 

Lay  it  beside  me  on  the  ground. 

And  with  thy  charm'd  lethean  wand 

Rccal  bright  visions  of  ihe  post ; 
And  eke  the  Uod  of  Love  command 

Uii  rosy  fetten  round  me  cast. 
Radiant  with  smiles,  CEnone^s  shade 

In  winning  loveliness  draw  nigh, 
Such  as  1  saw  tlie  lovely  maid 

When  first  she  taught  my  heart  to 
sigh. 
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BY   ALFRED  CROWQUILL. 

My  first  bat — that  is,  the   first  worthy  of  being  called  a  bat— I 

took  to  school  with  me  as  a  present  from  my  mother,  to  mitigate  mv 
priefat  leaving  home.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  with  which 
I  gazed  upon  itio  beautiful  finish  ami  magnificent  make  of  my  loved 
hat  J  and  how  I  fancied  to  myself  the  envy  of  my  school-fellows 
when  I  produced  it  on  the  playground,  where  I  felt  assured  that, 
with  such  an  ally,  victory  was  certain. 

Dangerous  bat!  Little  did  my  fond  mother  think  what  a  fatal 
gift  she  had  presented  me  with  ;  for  the  instant  I  became,  in  my 
own  right,  the  proprietor  of  the  best  bat  in  the  school,  I  threw  my 
wliole  soul  into  the  game.  Everything  in  the  world  took,  to  my 
imagination,  the  ftirm  of  a  game  at  cricket.  Every  man  had  an  inn- 
ings. He  who  had  the  most  successful  hits  was  of  course  the  win- 
ner ;  but,  however  dextrous  and  fortunate.  Death  at  last  bowled  hirn 
out.  Some  men  went  in  and  achieved  nothing  but  hard  labour,  and 
were  finished  off  witliout  a  single  stroke  in  their  favour. 

Notwithstanding  this  enthusiasm,  I  must  confess  that  I  wasnoC 
a  crack  player.  All  my  labour  never  placed  me  first.  I  saw  won* 
men,  with  worse  bat!>,  achieve  greatness  :  I  was  but  a  second-Mte. 
How  I  laboured,  but  in  vain  !  JMy  score  was  always  the  lea»t,  and 
yet  I  certainly  had  the  best  bat. 

I  joined  a  celebrated  club  when  I  became  a  young  man.  I  wu 
received  rather,  as  they  were  pleased  to  say,  as  a  good  fellow,  thaa 
a  good  player.  I  bowed  to  the  compliment  that  marked  me  M  not 
what  I  wished  to  be;  and  I  felt  a  sad  disappointment  chill  iny  *CTy 
heart. 

Blatches,  many  and  victorious,  were  played  by  our  club,  but  I  diJ 
not  aid  much  by  my  score  ;  but  more  than  once  nearly  lost  to  otheri 
their  triumph,  through  some  slip  or  awkwardness  of  my  own.  But 
they  still  called  me  a  good  fellow,  and  worked  the  harder  to  make 
up  for  my  incnpacity.  Our  side  won,  but  I  was  a  miserable,  deject- 
ed man,  when  I  read  my  name  tacked  to  two  or  three  runs.  Oh  I 
what  would  I  have  given  tn  have  received  the  applause  bestowed  on 
the  hero  of  forty  runs.  Why  was  it  .>  My  turn-out  was  unescfj>- 
tionable  :  men  copied  my  running  shoes :  my  jacket  and  trowjen 
were  an  admiration  ;  my  bat  perfection  :  I  was  the  very  picture  of » 
cricketer,  but,  alas  !  very  little  more  than  a  picture. 

I  sat  in  my  chambers  pondering  on  my  ill-luck  after  a  day  of 
triumph  to  my  club,  but  not  to  me.  I  must  confess  that  1  ">• 
bowled  out  without  the  satisfaction  of  a  single  stroke.  I  c-n'-l  '"* 
help  it.  A  mist  seemed  to  obscure  my  sight  as  a  celebralr. 
sent  in  his  first  ball.  I  never  saw  the  ball.  I  heard  the  «;..■>..■. 
sound  of  its  course,  and  saw  the  stumps  fly  into  the  air  from  Uii*i>«l' 
pable  and  violent  hit.  A  roar  of  laughter  sounded  from  the  popu- 
lace: I  felt  myself  a  degraded  muff,  unfit  ever  to  put  on  even  ti« 
outside  of  a  cricketer.  My  friends  crowded  round  me,  but  I  wouW 
not  be  consoled.  I  had  only  one  burning  desire,  which  was,  ioIum 
the  head  of  the  aforesaid  wonderful  bowler  just  within  trn 
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of  my  best  bat  I  felt  convinced  I  should  not  have  miued  that.  I 
returned  home  completely  chapiallen,  and  felt  too  agitated  to  sleep; 
so  threw  open  the  window,  and  sat  down  to  brood  over  my  ill-luck, 
and  bite  my  finger-nails  to  the  quick. 

What  burning  thoughts  rushed  through  my  brain.  I  pondered, 
until  I  was  nearly  mad,  upon  other  people's  triumphs  and  my  own 
disgrace.  I  confess  I  swore  little  mental  oaths,  for  I  had  been  sacri- 
ficing, in  my  chagrin,  rather  too  liberally  to  the  rosy  god. 

I  looked  upon  the  broad  quadrangle  of  my  inn,  where  the  moon 
shed  its  light  calmly  and  tranquilly  upon  the  worn  pavement.  No 
light,  however,  glimmered  in  the  numerous  chamber-windows :  it 
was  late,  and  everybody  had  retired  for  houri.  A  calm  and  oppres- 
sive silence  reigned  around,  but  there  was  a  storm  raging  in  my 
bosom.  I  was  not  a  cricketer.  I  had  been  laughed  at — beaten.  I 
almost  took  a  dreadful  oath  that  I  would  bum  my  bats,  stumps,  and 
all  my  useless  paraphernalia.  What  right  had  I  to  put  on  the  insig- 
nia of  a  member  of  the  noble  science,  disgracing  it  and  myself. 
Mi<ierable  batter!  the  glory  had  departed  from  my  house. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  my  chair  with  a  savage  groan,  which  re- 
sounded through  the  solitary  chamber.  On  the  instant  I  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door  as  if  some  one  was  applying  his  knuckles  on  the 
panel.  I  pricked  up  my  ears ;  fur  the  hour  was  certainly  most  un- 
seasonable: uiy  heart  fluttered  most  tumultuously  and  unaccount- 
ably ;  for  1  hardly  felt  alarmed,  yet  I  experienced  a  most  peculiar 
feeling.  1  could  scarcely  collect  presence  of  mind  enough  to  bid 
the  knocker  come  in  ;  but  I  did  so  after  a  little  hesitation. 

My  lamp,  which  was  burning,  low,  flickered  with  rather  an  un- 
cert.iin  light,  but  with  quite  power  enough  for  me  to  see  the  door  in 
the  distance  open  very  slowly,  and  give  entrance  to  the  figure  of  a 
man. 

lie  bowed  most  politely,  and  placing  his  hat  and  gloves  methodi- 
cally on  the  table,  he  approached  me. 

I  felt  a  little  startled  at  his  appearance,  for  his  face  was  anything 
but  prepossessing:  for,  upon  close  inspection,  I  perceived  tliat  bis 
continual  smile  played  only  about  his  mouth,  as  if  to  show  his  white 
and  glistening  teeth :  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  particularly  his 
brows,  being  contracted  by  an  expression  of  pain  and  disquiet. 

He  approached  with  a  noiseless  tread,  motioning  me,  at  the  same 
time,  to  resume  my  seat,  which  I  had  risen  from  on  his  entrance.  I 
accordingly  did  so,  and  he  coolly  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  op- 
po«ite  to  me,  then,  placing  his  hand  familiarly  on  my  knee,  said, 
with  a  most  fascinating  smile, 

"  yiy  dear  sir,  I  am  a  stranger  to  you ;  and  my  visit  is,  I  dare 
kay,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  according  to  fashionable  ideas,  but  I 
un  *  very  old-iashioned  fellow,  and  think  no  hour  can  be  bad  in 
which  I  can  do  ^ood.  I  ara  aware  of  your  nielancholy  failure  to- 
day,— in  fact,  I  may  say,  I  hope  without  oflence,  for  I  mean  none, — 
jridiculous  failure." 

I  -winced  at  his  impertinence,  and  felt  very  much  inclined  to  kick 
1  not  been  influenced,  as  it  were,  by  a  spell  cast  over  me 
^ I  appearance  and  strange  address. 

"1  feel,"  continued  he,  "  that  your  situation  is  both  ridiculous 
•ad  pftinful ;  for  not  being  able  to  do  what  some  of  the  greatest  ftioU 
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on  earth  excel  in  is  ridiculous,  and  to  a  sensitive  mind  like  youn 
decidedly  painful. 

"  I,  thefore,  have  come,  although  I  confess  unseasonably,  to  offer 
you  my  aid  in  achieving  the  principal  object  of  your  life — to  makft 
you  a  conquering  cricketer.  In  these  modern  days,  when  men 
laugh  at  anything  in  my  line,  which  I  will  explain  to  you  ia 
a  minute  or  so,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  trust  in  one; 
but  I  feel  a  sympathy  towards  you,  for  you  are  decidedly  one 
of  the  '  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  ;'  beaten,  disgraced,  and  laughed  at  by 
grooms,  pot-boys,  chums,  and  fair  ladies,  which  last  is  most  griev- 
ous and  annihilating  to  a  man  of  your  complexion  and  age.  If  this 
is  not  the  very  devil,  what  is  ?  Now,  I  have  come  in  a  most  friendly 
way  to  offer  you  a  salve  for  all  your  wounds ;  to  cover  your  head 
with  an  undying  wreath,  and  make  you  the  envied  of  all  the  clubs, 
in  the  universe,  both  single  and  married,  and  the  desired  of  all 
'  elevens,'  however  celebrated. 

"  My  terms  are  as  low  as  possible  for  such  a  large  grant ;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  quali^  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  make 
you  second  to  none.  1  feel  you  will  be  slow  in  belief  of  my  power 
to  do  so,  but  the  bond  shall  be  drawn  up  so  that  if  you  do  not  be- 
come  what  I  promise  you  you  shall  be,  the  penally  of  the  bond 
becomes  null  and  void. 

"  Thus,  then,  if  you  will  sign  a  bond  that  will  not  touch  or  en- 
danger any  of  your  worldly  goods,  but  merely  consign  yourself  to 
me  after  death,  /  am  ready  to  perform  my  part  of  the  bargain  with- 
out delay.  To-morrow,  I  know,  you  are  engaged  with  your  eleven 
to  play  an  eleven  that  has  always  threshed  yours  most  heartily,  and 
indeed  feels  a  contempt  for  you  as  a  club.  Now,  what  would  you 
not  give  tu  be  the  main  instrument  of  their  downfall  to-morrow,  and 
of  achieving  a  grand  triumph  before  the  multitude  which  \i  expect- 
ed on  the  ground.  I  have  the  power  to  make  you  do  so  if  you  owie 
to  my  terms :  if  you  do  not  do  as  I  promise  you,  your  part  of  the 
agreement  becomes  mere  waste  paper, — think." 

As  he  concluded,  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair  and  smiled 
in  my  face. 

There  certainly  was  a  curious,  creeping  feeling  over  mv  itJk 
when  his  hand  touched  my  knee,  and  I  fdt  alarmed  when  I  foond 
that  his  fare  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  smile,  reroainetl  for  OM 
inbtant  alike.  What  could  he  be  ?  The  devil  ?  ridiculous !  What 
could  he  be  then? — a  hoaxer,  no  doubt.  BIy  anger  instantly  rose, 
and  I  felt  inclined  tu  knock  him  down,  but  was  much  astonished 
and  alarmed  lo  find  I  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  Yet  1  thought  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible  that  he  had  the  power  to  endow  me  with 
a  conquering  arm,  how  gladly  would  I  consent  to  his  tenni;  lo 
triumph  over  those  whose  scorn  had  placed  a  burning  brand  in  wjr 
bosom.  As  these  thoughts  rushed  hurriedly  through  my  brain,  hi 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  most  unmistakable  sarcastic  look. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  not  my  terms,  but  my  ability 
you  doubt;  but  I  can  assure  you  that,  although  I  cannot  giver* 
any  references  as  to  character  from  individuals  who  have  dealt  »itk 
me,  as  my  transactions  always  speak  for  themselves;  it  being  Alr«;i 
'  no  cure  no  pay  '  with  me;  for  ray  bond  is  nothing  unless  1  fulfl 
the  contract  to  the  letter— you  may  place  full  confidence  in  me.  Ot 
my  own  p;irt  I  will  take  care  of  myself. 
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"  If  yoa  will  allow  me  to  show  you  an  article  I  have  here,  manu- 
factured by  myself,  I  think  wc  may  do  business  together."  Aa  he 
spoke  be  unfolded  a  parcel  which  he  drew  from  an  unconscionably 
loog  tmil  pocket.  He  untied  the  different  wrappers  in  the  most 
tradesmanlike  manner,  and  at  last  discovered  to  my  astonished  eyes, 
a  remarkable-looking  cricket-bat. 

"  This  article,"  continued  he,  "  I  can  offer  you,  with  the  positive 
aasurance  of  its  being  in  every  way  all  riffht  ;  warranted  never  to 
miss,  and  make  nothing  under  a  three-run  nit ;  so  that  you  may  re- 
main in  as  long  as  you  may  wish,  or  as  your  legs  will  allow  you. 
This  bat  has  belonged  to  all  the  celebrated  cricketers  of  the  day, 
who  have  all  dealt  with  me,  more  or  less.  The  hotter  the  day  the 
better  will  this  bat  play  ;  as  that  kind  of  atmosphere  suits  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  composed.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  apparent  mad- 
ness, to  the  uninitiated,  of  men  choosing  to  play  a  match  when  the 
heat  has  been  almost  intolerable ;  in  fact,  warm  enough  to  drive  a 
nigger  to  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree.  Look  at  the  result.  Not  a  knot 
disfigures  its  smooth  surface — the  handle  laced  to  a  miracle ;  and 
the  sUght  and  graceful  turn  of  the  back  vies  with  the  beautiful  line 
of  the  Venus  de  Medici  ;  but  its  beauty  is  its  least  merit. 

"  Here  's  the  bat.  Here  's  the  little  agreement,"  continued  he, 
pushing  the  bat  into  my  unnerved  hands,  and  placing  a  small  slip 
of  paper  before  me.  "Sign  it.  the  b.it  is  yours  until  I  want  it  again. 
No  qualmishness  I  beg,  for  I  really  have  too  much  to  do  to  wait  for 
your  wavering  resolution." 

An  odd  sort  of  vertigo  seemed  to  be  reeling  my  head  round  as  I 
almost  unconsciously  took  the  pen  in  my  hand.  I  signed  the  paper. 
I  saw  the  signature  was  red,  and  supposed  I  had  dipped  by  mistake 
in  the  red-ink  bottle.  As  I  finished  my  last  down  stroke,  the  paper 
slipped  from  under  the  nib  of  my  pen,  and  I  was  alone.  I  heard  no 
door  close — no  creaking  footstep  ;  but  my  friend  had  gone.  But 
there  was  the  bat  firmly  grasped  in  my  hand,  and  the  moonlight 
shining  on  my  writing-table. 

The  next  morning  dawned.  How  sweet  and  refreshing  was  the 
morning  air  to  my  fevered  head  !  I  prepared  for  my  jaunt  to  join 
my  club,  as  I  had  promised  ;  ever  and  anon  looking  to  see  that  the 
strange-looking  bat  had  not  vanished.  But  no, — there  it  stood,  in 
all  its  perfect  beauty,  and  I  had  not  been  deceived.  How  extra- 
ordinary !  Would  it  do  all  that  had  been  promised  i'  Should  I 
have  the  glory  of  seeing  my  rivals'  chagrin?  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible: it  was  some  dream.  Devils  no  longer  came  visibly  upon 
outh  to  tempt  mortals.  Besides,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  cricketing 
de%il. 

But  devil  or  no  devil,  there  was  a  bat  of  unexampled  beauty  ;  so, 
*U  f/f*p<rrun<liim,  I  must  go — I  must  play — my  fate  was  sealed.  I 
(scked  up  all  my  tmps  and  prepared  to  depart,  but  found  the  door 
locked  inside  as  usual.  A  shudder  came  over  mc  at  the  discovery. 
'  felt  tiiat  my  friend  of  the  bat  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  to 
ksve  entered  through  the  keyhole ;  and  there  was  the  chair  placed 
exactly  aa  he  had  taken  it  from  its  usual  standing  and  sat  down  in 
'I.  "What 's  dune  cannot  be  undone,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  with 
Bo  pleasant  feeling,  as  1  shouldered  my  bat  and  emerged  from  my 
cliamber. 

I  soon  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
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merry  voices  of  my  companions,  who  were  already  seated  on  the 
coach  which  was  to  convey  us  to  our  place  of  destination.  The; 
bantered  me  upon  my  dilatoriness,  and  the  fear  they  were  in  th^ 
such  a.  valuable  member  should  be  missing  at  the  muster  to  meet 
our  formidable  opponents ;  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  I  had 
saved  up  my  runs  for  to-day,  as  I  had  not  used  up  any  the  day  be-i 
fore. 

I  bore  all  this  like  a  martyr,  and  trembled  in  fear  that  my  pro-., 
mised  triumph   might  vanish  at  the  very  moment  that  I  hoped  to 
astonish  the  field. 

We  bowled  merrily  down  the  road  through  the  plensant  little  vil 
lages,  all  looking  peaceful  and  happy  as  the  invigorating  morning 
sun  shone  brilliantly  upon  their  flower-decked  casements.  The 
children  gambolled  after  us  as  we  passed,  and  the  echo  of  their 
ringing  laughter  followed  us  long  after  the  turning  of  the  road  shut 
them  from  our  sight.  How  enviable  did  they  appear  to  me — happy 
and  inniicent ;   whilst  I,  the  fool  of  pride  and  paltry  ambition,  luJ 

become  the  victim  of  the .     But  I  dared  not  think  :   I  clutched 

my  bat  tighter  as  I  replied  to  my  memory  the  insults  of  yesterday; 
notwithstanding  which  a  heavy  and  oppressive  ieeling  seemed  to 
throw  a  shadow  over  my  mirth. 

Illy  companions  soon  perceived  my  dullness,  and  laughed  at  my 
lowness  of  spirits,  bid  me  hope  for  better  things,  and  said  they 
would  feel  satisfied  if  I  even  got  three  runs. 

We  reached  the  ground,  a  lovely  village  green,  surrounded  by  the 
little  white-washed  cottages  that  peeped  at  us  from  amidst  most 
patriarchal-looking  trees  ;  the  bells  were  ringing  from  the  mo**, 
grown  tower  of  the  venerable  church  in  honour  of  our  orriraL 
Everybody  seemed  to  have  put  on  their  holiday  faces  to  greet  us. 

Our  opponents  soon  followed,  coming  in  little  groups  over  the 
fields  and  through  the  shady  lanes.  We  were  all  soon  shaking 
hands  with  the  jollity  of  feeling  that  inspires  such  a  meeting 
upon  such  a  spot,  determined  upon  a  day  of  enjoyment.  The  . 
village  belles  formed  themselves  into  picturesque  little  groopt 
around  the  field  of  action,  and  many  a  bright  look  was  sent  to  ia- 
spirc  our  opponents,  who  were  playing  upon  their  own  groond. 
Such  an  audience,  you  may  be  sure,  made  me  feel  tenfold  tlie  deiin  | 
to  distinguish  myself;  and,  if  all  turned  out  according  to  the  pro- 
mise of  my  last  night's  visitor,  I  felt  tl»at  my  desperation  would  not 
allow  of  any  regrets. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  and  all  bad  toktn 
their  places,  our  side  going  in  first,  and  our  best  men  at  the  wickrti, 
the  bowler,  a  powerful  man,  with  the  frame  of  a  Hercules,  approach* 
ed  to  his  task.  My  heart  shrank  within  me  as  1  heartl  the  whi«tl» 
of  the  ball,  as  he  delivered  it  with  the  force  of  one  fired  from  a  col- 
verin.  It  wus  blocked  by  the  wary  batter,  but  with  a  shuck  oliniMl 
enough  to  shake  his  shoulders  from  their  sockets. 

Again  he  bowled,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  tht 
fly  like  chips,  and  our  best  man  nad  not  got  one  run.  (  li. 
round  the  circle  as  our  man  threw  down  his  bat  with  a  buti.ii^ 
blush  upon  his  angry  brow.  Well  did  I  understand  his  frelinfi 
for  I  had  so  often  been  placed  in  the  like  situation.  The  hoyml 
our  club  fell  below  zero,  especially  when  tliey  saw  unfortunaU  fl" 
take  up  my  bat  in  my  turn. 
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At  Uiat  moment  a  sort  of  desperation  seized  me,  as  I  saw  the 
smiles  of  the  other  club-men,  and  the  despairing  looks  of  my  own 
dear  friends.  I  stoo<I  erect  in  my  faultless  dress  by  the  side  of  the 
stumps,  with  my  bat  elegantly  poised  in  my  hand.  The  magnifi- 
cent bowler  looked  with  a  sinister  eye  upon  my  attitude,  and  I 
thought  a  smile  of  contempt  curled  his  lip,  and  I  made  no  doubt 
that  my  fame  bad  gone  before  me,  and  he  held  me  as  almost  un- 
worthy of  his  prowess.  Wait  a  bit,  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  stoop- 
ed to  take  my  position  ;  but  as  I  did  so  guess  mv  feelings,  and  the 
thrill  that  rushed  to  my  very  heart,  when  I  feft  a  warm  pair  of 
hands  grasp  the  handle  of  the  bat  in  the  spaces  of  the  handle  leU  by 
mine.  I  turned  my  eyes  down,  but  saw  nothing  but  my  own  round 
the  handle.  Strange  !  dreadful !  but  I  must  go  on.  The  bowler's 
arm  was  in  motion  ;  I  saw  the  dreaded  ball  rush  on  its  rapid  course 
through  the  air  ;  my  bat  raised  itself,  and  with  itself  my  arms,  and 
dealt  such  a  blow  upon  the  whistling  missile,  that  it  flew  far  away 
in  the  di^stance,  far  beyond  the  chance  of  being  caught.  I  flew  with 
almost  winged  feet  along  my  course  ; — again — again — again — again  ! 

Five  runs!  Huzza  shouted  the  excited  gazers.  Huzza!  shouted 
the  astonished  members  of  my  own  club. 

The  bowler  looked  puzzled.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  feel  that  he 
bad  been  hoaxed,  and  appeared  to  lose  confidence  accordincly.  He 
however,  nerved  himself  for  his  next  ball,  and  most  beautifully  and 
scientifically  did  he  deliver  it ;  but  my  magic  bat  hit  it  with  such  a 
tremendous  blow,  that  its  velocity  made  it  almost  indistinct.  At  last 
its  course  was  distinguished  by  the  astonished  Ecouts,  but  it  was 
handled  only  after  six  more  runs  were  scored  to  me. 

Our  opponents  began  to  look  a  little  blank,  whilst  my  own  side 
looked  at  rae  as  if  they  thought  that  they  must  have  changed  me  by 
some  accident  on  the  road  down ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  I  could 
be  the  poor  and  timid  player  that  was  looked  upon  as  naught  among 
players.  They  looked  at  each  other  with  unbelieving  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  hug  themselves,  as  they  saw  the  downcast  look  of  the 
vaunting  club  at  my  unexpected  success  and  prowess. 

But  1  had  only  just  begun.  The  great  bowler  tried  all  his  best 
manoeuvres,  but  in  vain.  My  bat  sent  the  ball  flying  hither  and 
thither  ;  tlie  scouts  got  redder  and  redder  in  their  faces ;  the  bow- 
ler's arm  became  powerless. 

"  Forty  runs  !"  cries  the  scorer.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  round 
orbs  of  my  friends,  which  were  gradually  distending  with  astonish-. 
roent,  as  they  saw  me  polish  off  one  bowler  after  another.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  getting  red-hot.  I  glowed  with  delight 
and  exertion.  The  cheers  of  the  populace  maddened  me.  I  felt  no 
fatigue.  Hour  after  hour  flew  by ;  I  drank  draught  after  draught, 
but  ray  thirst  seemed  unquenchable :  still  my  spirit  upheld  me,  and 
1  •tuck  to  my  bat. 

The  twilight  gradually  settled  down  upon  the  scene  as  I  achieved 
iity  runs,  to  the  despair  of  the  village  cUib.     For  a  longtime  both 
had  done  their  work  quite  mechanically,  as  if  they  had  been 
^pell-bound  by  the  magic  of  my  bat.     All  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
■tare  upon  me  in  perfect  wonderment. 

At  last,  a  figure,  with  careful  step  and  well-poised  ball,  took  his 
place  at  the  bowler's  stand.  I  shuddered  as  I  looked  upon  him  ; 
ms  scrupulously  elegant  cricketer's  costume,  and  the  deep  shadow 
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cast  from  the  broad  brim  of  his  straw-hat,  could  not  hide  from  me 
the  bright  eyes  and  sardonic  smile  of  my  last  night's  visitor. 

Fatigue  and  excitement  had  long  hushed  the  murmurs  and  the 
applause  of  the  lookers  on.  Jly  ])retematiiral  tenure  of  my  post 
had  stilled  them  into  silence  ;  ao  that  I  was  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  distended  eyes  that  had  long  become  painful  to  my  sight,  when 
my  occupation  allowed  me  an  opportunity  of  a  furtive  glance  at 
them. 

They  watched  with  quickened  glances  the  approach  of  the  new 
and  mysterious  bowler.  Not  a  breath  nor  a  word  broke  the  silence 
of  the  evening.  All  around  looked  like  pale  statues  waiting  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter  to  release  them  or  give  them  vitality. 

A  tremor  passed  through  my  frame  as  I  saw  his  hand  preparing 
to  launch  the  ball.  The  magic  bat  quivered  in  my  hand — it  refuted 
to  move  — and  the  ball  struck  with  superhuman  force  upon  the 
stumps,  which,  the  next  moment,  lay  snivered  at  my  feet.  The 
bat  became,  as  it  were,  animated,  and  twined  itself  round  my 
wrists. 

The  shout  that  followed  my  downfall  waa  tremendous.  Tbr 
bowler  walked  up  to  me  with  perfect  unconcern,  and  passing  hi* 
arm  through  mine,  led  me  unresistingly  through  the  crowd,  which 
a  rapidly  falling  darkness  turned  into  phantoms.  The  moment  he 
touched  me,  a  parched  and  burning  feeling  seemed  to  scorch  me, 
and  a  liquid  lire  ran  through  ray  veins. 

"  You  've  liad  your  game,"  he  hissed  into  my  ears;  "and  had  not 
I  had  the  foresight  to  be  on  the  ground,  you  would  never  have  fin* 
ished.  Your  exertion,  as  it  is,  has  completely  finished  you ;  there* 
fore  I  claim  you  while  your  remaining  strength  allows  me  to  walk 
you  off.  You  are  not  the  first  man  I  iiave  bowled  out.  You  bare 
beaten  all  those  fools, — I  have  beaten  you.  Of  course,  you  pay  me 
the  forfeit :  come,  stir  your  ulumjis,  for  I  shall  not  accept  btui ;  and 
you  are  now  going  where  you  will  make  a  lung  slop:  for,  you  tOB^ 
I  've  not  only  bowled  but  caught  you  oul. 

I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  power  of  the  fiend,  and  for  what?  I  Inuk* 
ed  back  despairingly  to  the  fast  fading  crowd  of  my  friends.  Thij 
seemed  to  take  no  heed  of  me,  and  I  was  lost. 

A  thought  of  resistance  rushed  into  my  brain  ;  I  endeavoured  to 
struggle  with  my  tormentor.  He  only  smiled  at  my  puny  rforti; 
yet  I  persevered,  and  in  a  moment  burst  from  my  bonds,  lo  By 
.  struggle  I  awukc  myself,  and  found  that  I  was  seated  by  the  wit- 
dow  of  the  chamber,  where  I  had  slept  all  night  after  the  day  of  mjr 
mortifying  defeat.  Heated  as  I  had  been,  the  cold  had  seated  * 
fever  in  my  blood,  which  had  carried  out  the  full  vigour  of  aj 
dream. 

The  cold  grey  light  of  morning  saw  me  crawl,  almost  crippled,  t» 
my  bed,  from  which  I  did  not  rise  for  some  weeks,  as  the  penshj 
of  my  folly  :  and  when,  in  after  years,  I  became  a  rising  man  in  the 
game  of  the  world,  I  looked  back  with  horror  to  the  Dream  of  ilx 
Demon  Bowler. 
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SKETCH  OF  PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING 
A  TRIP  OVERLAND  FROM  SYDNEY  TO  PORT  PHILLIP. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  business  of  importance 
called  me  to  Port  Phillip,  and  having  no  desire  to  try  my  patience 
by  a  trip  down  in  one  of  the  trading  vessels,  I  dctennined  to  take 
advantage  of  a  party  of  friends,  who  were  proceeding  as  far  as  the 
Murrumbidgee  river,  (about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  on  the  route 
to  the  Port,)  and  make  an  overland  journey.  Early  in  April  we 
started,  five  in  number,  well  mounted  and  better  armed.  Leaving 
Sydney  rather  late  in  the  day,  we  slept  at  Campbelltown  that  night,  a 
little  better  than  thirty  miles  from  our  starting-place.  By  daylight 
the  next  morning  we  were  astir,  and  I  may  say  astride.  The  Ila7.or- 
back  mountain  was  to  be  crossed,  and  Bcrrima  reached  that  nighr, 
if  possible.  Light  was  necessary ;  the  track,  for  road  there  was  none, 
was  bad ;  the  mountain  was  infested  by  bands  of  bush-rangers,  and 
the  hanging  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berrima  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  resort  for  them. 

Razor-back  mountain  we  reached  soon,  by  hard  riding,  and  wc 
commenced  toiling  up  its  precipitous  ascent.  It  is  not  of  very  great 
heiglit,  but  exceedingly  steep,  so  much  so,  that  the  mind  seems  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  loaded  waggons  crossing  it.  But  with  a 
double  team  of  oxen,  the  bullock-driver,  accustomed  to  the  route, 
thinks  little  of  ascending,  descending  being  stili  more  easy.  A 
large  tree  is  felled,  made  fast  by  means  of  chains  to  the  dray,  and 
vrith  the  assistance  of  the  oxen,  the  load  moves  down  with  com- 
parative case,  constantly  withheld  by  the  weight  behind.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  grand  in  the  extreme ; 
beneath,  valleys  of  immense  depth  seem  ready  to  engulf  you;  be- 
yond, rise  precipitous  mountains  covered  to  their  summits  with  waving 
forest*;  and  in  tlie  distance  the  Blue  Mountains  form  a  back-ground 
seemingly  ascending  to  the  vault  of  heaven  itself.  After  gazing  for 
a  short  time  on  the  scenery  around,  we  pushed  on  at  speed,  breakfast- 
ing and  dining  at  bush-inns,  on  salt  pork,  mutton,  and  damper,  toge- 
ther with  tea — that  never  failing  resource  in  Australia — and  arrived, 
a  short  time  aller  dusk,  at  Berrima,  a  small  county  town,  possessing  a 
large  gaol,  and  one  or  two  fair  places  of  refreshment. 

The  country  between  Razor-back  and  Berrima  is  hilly  and  barren; 
here  and  there,  however,  a  few  homesteads  were  to  be  seen,  with  a 
little  vegetation  surrounding  them.  The  entire  country  at  this  period 
looked  bad,  as  it  was  suffering  under  the  effects  of  yeurs  of  con- 
tinued drought.  A  little  before  daylight,  on  the  12th  of  April,  we 
left  Berrima,  and  arrived  at  Goulbourn  that  evening,  after  traversing 
a  country  of  extreme  sameness  in  appearance,  much  parched  up. 
The  vast  plains  of  Goulbourn  particularly  attracted  our  attention, 
seeming  like  a  boundless  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  without 
tree,  shrub,  or  any  living  thing  upon  its  surface.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  as,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  plains  are  covered  with  flocks 
Slid  herds. 

Goulbourn,  a  small  assemblage  of  plain  wooden  houses,  interspersed 
with  an  odd  brick  one,  we  found  a  scene  of  indescribable  coufusioii. 
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A  powerful  parly  of  mounted  and  armed  bush-rangers  (escaped  con- 
victs) were  in  the  vicinity,  led  by  the  notorious  Kangaroo  J^ck,  a  bold 
and  daring  felon,  who  had  been  several  years  at  large,  and  had  defied 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  hunt  him  down  ;  notnitlistand- 
inp  large  rewards  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  inn  at 
which  we  stopped,  M'Kellor's,  was  crowded  with  ladies  who  bad  taken 
refuge  there  with  their  families,  but  still  they  did  not  think  themselves 
safe,  as  Jack  had  threatened  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Sullivan  who  was 
agent  to  some  Sydney  bank.  A  small  detachment  of  military,  who 
were  in  charge  of  a  convict  party,  occupied  the  town,  together  with 
a  strong  force  of  mounted  police,  who  are  all  picked  men  from  diff't-r- 
ent  foot  regiments,  armed  and  disciplined  as  light  dragoon;.  Our 
quarters  were  not  of  the  best  that  night,  although  we  had  to  pay  dearly 
enough,  a  very  bad  shake  down  was  all  we  obtained.  Daylight  broke 
the  following  morning  on  dismayed  faces.  Humours  of  war  to  tlie 
knife  were  rife.  M'Leod,  one  of  my  companions,  laughed  at  most  of 
the  (ales  we  heard,  assuring  us  that  great  part  was  exaggeration ;  but 
the  landlord,  whom  he  knew,  insisted  that  many  and  daring  mur- 
ders had  been  just  committed  by  the  des|)erate  band  then  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Acting  by  his  advice,  we  determined  to  start  at 
once,  and  overtake  the  Yass  mail,  a  four-horse,  low,  open  vehicle, 
which  had  started  but  a  short  time  previous,  under  the  protection  of 
two  mounted  police ;  ail  that  could  be  spared  at  Goulbourn. 

Finishing  a  hearty  meal,  and  looking  well  to  our  arms,  we  wene  soon 
dashing  along  as  fast  as  the  powerful  horses  that  carried  us  could  move, 
and  came  up  with  our  object  after  a  hard  ride  of  seven  or  eight  milw. 
As  soon  as  we  were  descried,  the  mail  pulled  up.  Thri-e  passen- 
gers whom  it  contained  looked  most  wickedly  to  their  well  appointed 
arms,  and  the  mounted  police  drew  up  on  either  side.  M'Leod,  bow- 
ever,  rode  forward  Bingly,and  soon  undeceived  them  as  to  our  identity. 

Our  company  was  exceedingly  acceptable,  and  we  continued  lo 
move  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  till  within  some  eight  miles  of  Gunning, 
a  smnll  village  on  the  track  to  Yass.     Passing  a  bunh-inn  at  the  abote 
named  distance  from  Gunning,  M'Leod  recommended  us  to  try  some 
refreshment  in  the  way  of  brandy,  which  he  assured  us  we  could  ob- 
tain better  there  than  at  any  place  on  the  road.     Complying  «iih  tlic 
invitation,  Mr.  C —   ond   myself  adjourned,  together   with   M'l.eod, 
within  the  precincts  of  a  most  miserable  log  hut,  and  there  found  ibr 
recommendation  given  was  in  part  correct.     After  a  delay  of  a  (f 
moments,  we  were  ng.iin  on  the  road,  at  an  Australian  settler's  p»cf. 
namely,  a  hard  gallop;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  our  attcntioa 
was  attracted  by  the  galloping  of  horse,  a  short  distance  on  our  righl. 
Owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  bush  skirting  the  track,  we  were  unable 
to  discover  our  neighbours,  but  were  soon  undeceived  as  to  their  i»^ 
tentions,  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle  and  a  loud  ringing  "coohy,"nd«> 
Bcription  of  ghoul,  which  is  heard  a  great  distance  in  an  uninliabiltd 
country.     Dashing  the  spurs  into  our  horses,  we  went  along  nt  a  irfr 
mendous  pace  in  pursuit  of  our  fellow-travellers;  but  as  we  were»»- 
ccnding  the  breast  of  an  elevation,  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  reiw't, 
in  front,  of  fire-arms,  and  on  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill,  an  unci- 
pected  sight  opened  upon  us. 

Beneath,  in  a  small  valley,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  ysr^ 
lay  the  mail  overturned,  the   two  leaders  shot,  our  Ute  companioal 
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standing  or  lying  wounded  around,  and  the  two  mounted  policemen 
dead  or  dying  under  their  wounded  horses.  For  an  instant,  our  wish 
to  artbrd  assistance  overcame  every  other  thought;  but  we  were  soon 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  our  personal  danger,  by  seeing  several  of  the 
Iburteen  or  fifteen  men  that  surrounded  the  vehicle,  spring  upon  their 
horses.  Behind  us,  advancing  at  the  top  of  their  si>eed,  were  four 
mounted  and  armed  men.  Unslinging  our  rifles,  we  paused  for  a 
second — a  sheet  of  flame  issued  from  our  pieces,  and  the  two 
foremost  of  the  bush-rangers  in  front,  men  and  horses,  rolled  upon 
the  ground.  At  this  moment  of  danger  C —  proved  himself  what 
he  was,  a  brave  and  determini-d  Scotchman.  Calling  on  us  to 
follow,  he  turned  from  the  road,  and  faced  across  an  open  forest 
country  which  extended  on  our  right,  but,  almost  the  instant  we 
turned,  the  cracJc  of  several  pieces  was  heard ;  M'Leod's  left  arm, 
with  which  he  was  guiding  his  horse,  fell  broken  to  his  side,  and 
a  ball  wounded  my  horse  slightly  in  the  neck.  Seizing  the  reins 
with  the  other  hand,  M'Leod  followed  C —  across  a  large  dead  tree 
that  lay  directly  in  the  path.  Well  for  us  was  it,  that  our  horses 
were  accustomed  to  the  bush.  Fast  and  powerful  on  ihey  swept, 
followed  for  at  least  four  miles,  by  the  best  mounted  of  the  band ;  but 
ours  was  a  race  for  life  and  death,  and  nobly  did  our  horses  do  their 
duty,  for  at  the  above-named  distance  the  greater  number  of  the 
bush-rangers  were  entirely  thrown  out,  and  the  remainder  gave  the 
chase  up  in  despair. 

Changing  our  course  a  little  to  the  left,  we  made  for  Gunning, 
and    reached  it   in  a   short  time.      Only  four  mounted    policemen 
were   at  tlie    barracks,  the  remainder   were  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
band  we    lately  encountered,  and   not  a   sufficient  number  of  men 
could   therefore  be  mustered,   to  proceed   to   the  assistance  of  our 
friends.     Our  fears  for  their  safety  were  however  set  at  rest  late  in 
the  evening,  by  seeing  them  enter  Grosvenor's  inn,  (where  we  had 
put   up,)  in  a  most  miserable  plight,  one  of  them  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  the  other  with  the  track  of  a  bullet  indelibly  impressed  on  his 
neck.     The  passengers  by  the  mail  had  escaped  with  a  broken  leg 
(klling  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them.     The  mounted  policemen  were  no 
more,  having  had  their  brains  actually  beaten  out,  after  having  been 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners;  and  the  mail-bags  were  nowhere  to  be 
foand.     Early  the  following  morning,  eight  mounted  policemen,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  express,  arrived  from  Yass,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  well-armed  mounted  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
in  search  of  Kangaroo  Jack  and  his  associates.    Not  thinking  our  pre- 
woce  necessary,  and  well  knowing  the  probability  of  an  unsuccessful 
Icrmination  to  tlie  pursuit,  owing  to  the  knowledge  the  bush-rangers 
pouetsed  of  the  country,  C — ,  M — ,  and  myself  determined  to  pro- 
ved on  our  journey;  leaving  M'Leud  and  our  other  companions  to 
'*>jay  the  comforts  of  Grosvenor's  inn,  and  recover  from  the  effects  of 
"•eir  wounds. 

,  In  pursuance  of  our  resolution,  we  started  about  mid-day  and  ar- 
*'*'«1  at  Yass  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  This  small  border-town  or 
*tiicr  village,  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  and  the  last 
•»t-lown  or  even  collection  of  houses  on  the  track  to  Port  Phillip, 
'fcich  it  at  a  further  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is 
intly  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  bordering  the  vast  plains  of 
Vol.  XXII.  BB 
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Yasg;  and  contains  a  few  houses,  the  principal  part  of  which  are  inns. 
An  Israelite  landlord  of  the  name  of  Moses  served  our  turn,  and  sup- 
plied our  wants,  not  forgetting  to  charge  us  the  reasonable  sura  of 
fifteen  gliillings  each,  for  our  horses'  accommodation  for  the  nieht. 

On  we  pushed   the   following  morning,   at  an   early  hour  for  the 
Murrumbidgee  river,  determined  to  reach  it  that  night  if  possihle. 
After  dining  at  Bogolong  on  usual  bush  fare,  we  began  to  perceive 
evidence  of  our  approach  to  the  Murrumbidgee  towards  evening,  in 
the  numerous  patches  of  verdure  that  became  apparent.     Some  time 
liefore   dusk   we  saw   the  river,  flowing  placidly  along,  through  an 
alluvial  valley,  bordered  with  tall  white  gums  of  noble  dimensions:  the 
water  in  its  bed  was,  however,  particularly  low,  owing  to  years  of  con- 
tinued drought.     Darkness  came  on  before  we  could  reach  our  desti- 
nation, and  notwithstanding  C — 's  knowledge  of  the  track  we  lost  our 
way,  wandered  from  the  beaten  road,  and  did  not  pick  ourselves  up^ 
till  we  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     C —  seemed  t( 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  informed  us,  that  we  wer« 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  station,  the  property  of  a  man  well  k-nown  in 
the  neighbourhood,  under  the  cognomen  of  Sugar  O'Brien.     Imme- 
diate resort  was  had  by  M —  to  the  bushman's  means  of  discovering 
if  he  is  within  hearing  of  any  fellow  creature;  placing  his  hands  to 
his  mouth,  the  next  moment  he  made  the  arches  of  the  forest  ring 
with  his  shrill  "  coohy,"  startling  the  feathered  deni;;ens  from  repos*, 
and  making  the  hills  on  the  off  side  of  the  river  re-echo  back  iW 
sound;   again  and  again  the  experiment  was  tried,  till  a  cry  loud  and 
clear  was  wafted  to  our  ears,  with  the  breath  of  the  cool  night  brectt; 
answering  cries  reverberated  through  the  forest  till  in  about  the  spaa 
of  ten  minutes  we  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  O'Brien's  habitation. 
Guided  by  his  directions,  we  took  a  fresh  departure,  and  after  leadinjf 
our  horses  for  about  four  miles,  we  at  length  reached  Green's  inn,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  close  to  the  general  crossing  pW- 
By  the  word  inn,  my  readers  must  not  imagine  I  mean  what  in  Eiif- 
land  that  word  is  understood   to  convey ;  I   apply    the  word  in  io 
Australian    acceptation,   meaning   thereby,  as   the   case   may  be.  • 
log,   slab,    bark,   or   weatherboard   edifice,   covered   with   ban,  •i><' 
through   the  sides  and  roof  of  which  the  winds  of  heaven  have  fr« 
ingress  and  egress;  the  floor  as   nature  made   it,  the  windows  wi- 
glazed,  with  a  gunny-bag  or  sugar-mat  for  a  shutter,  and  ibe  d««f 
most  probably  a  sheet  of  box-bark. 

After  a  supper  of  salt-pork,  mutton,  and  sea-biscuit  (as  we  prcit 
the  latter  to  the  bad  flour  of  which  the  damper  was  made),  we  dilic^ 
applied  ourselves  to  Green's  bad  sherry,  at  twelve  and  sixpenr- 
bottle,  notwiihstanding  our  day's  ride  of  nearly  seventy  roiU 
our  Inst  niglit  in  company,  my  friends'  route  and  mine  scj 
that  point.  Morning  dawn  found  us  dwelling  on  scenes  of  the  pan.  >'■• 
recounting  plans  for  the  future,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  qii«"'|? 
of  sand-fleas  that  inhabited  the  bed-places,  composed  of  a  hay-ptckf^ 
upon  a  sheet  of  bark,  supported  by  four  forkeds  ticks,  with  li 
pieces   laid  across,  we  found  it  impossible   to  obtain   any  rest 
plunge  in  the  half-dry  current  of  the  river  renovated  our  sysiem.' 
af^er   partaking  of  some  greasy  fritters,  mutton-chops,  and  Ut. ' 
separated  on  our  several  routes. 

Previously  to  departing  from  Green's,  I  had  taken  C — '•  tifkt»*' 
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my  course,  having  promised  to  call  at  a  station  of  M'Leod's  on  tho 
Hume,  to  give  some  necessary  directions,  which  he  wished  at  once 
carried  into  effect.  I  had  more  readily  undertaken  the  task,  as  I  was 
assured  it  would  rather  shorten  njy  journey,  the  general  track  bend- 
ing too  much  to  the  westward.  C —  gave  nie  a  minute  description 
of  the  country,  mentioning  the  run  of  the  hills,  and  falls  of  land. 
Having  never  travelled,  however,  for  days  together  in  the  bush  of 
New  Holland  alone,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  I  was  not  without 
anxiety,  with  regard  to  my  first  essay.  The  natives  were  in  force 
between  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Upper  Hume,  and  most  hostile  at 
the  latter  place  to  the  whites,  I  had  fully  one  hundred  and  filly  miles 
to  travel  before  I  could  meet  with  any  station,  which  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  exist  only  on  the  principal  rivers,  owing  to  want  of 
water.  I  had  with  me  two  small  compasses,  which  I  had  bought  in  Syd- 
ney ;  and  I  had  provided  myself  at  Green's  with  four  days'  provisions. 
My  arms  consisted  of  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  nine-inch  pistols,  with 
spring  bayonets,  and  a  capital  rifle.  My  horse  was  an  exceedingly 
powerful  and  hardy  animal,  such  as  can  almost  only  be  found  in  Aus- 
tra/ia.  AAer  travelling  a  few  miles  along  the  track,  I  turned  more  to 
the  eastward  and  struck  into  the  pathless  forests  that  cover  that  part 
of  the  country,  my  black  tin  quart  pot  sounding  an  accompnniment  to 
the  jig-jog  pace  of  my  horse.  A  few  hours  passed  away,  the  sun  had 
risen  high  in  the  heavens,  and  poured  its  vivid  rays  upon  me;  the 
misty  haze,  the  common  attendant  of  great  heat,  pervaded  the  atmo- 
sphere; the  song  of  the  wild  birds  of  tlie  forest  was  hushed.  Choos- 
ing a  well-shaded  spot,  I  dismounted,  unsaddled  my  horse,  tethered 
him,  and  soon  had  a  fire  kindled,  with  my  tin  pot  of  water  on  it,  in 
preparation  for  a  draught  of  that  really  refreshing  beverage,  tea,  which 
I  have  found  ollen  renovate  me  completely,  after  a  day  of  the 
scTerest  fatigue.  Two  hours  of  rest  sufficed,  man  and  horse  were 
refreshed,  and  again  by  the  aid  of  my  compass,  I  was  wending  my 
way  over  arid  hills  and  parched  valleys,  shadowed  by  llie  tall  and  dis- 
ided  branches  of  the  blue  and  forest  gums,  relieved  from  a  sombre 
ppearance  by  the  distant  view  of  the  tall  white  trunks  of  the  box- 
tree.  The  tif-tat  of  the  Australian  wood-pecker  sounded  clear  and 
distinct,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  making  you  believe  at  times 
^tfaat  you  beard  the  measured  stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe. 

Solitude  complete,  entire,  reigned  around;  far  from  the  haunts  of 
civilized  man,  I  was  traversing  a  country  gradually  becoming  wilder 
and  more  sterile ;  the  white  cockatoo  hovered  above,  piercing  the  air 
ith  his  shrill  and  discordant  cry,  the  bright  green  plumage  of  whole 
IS  of  parrots  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  disturbed 
igaroo  rat,  bounded  from  his  covert  as  I  passed  along.     Still  my 
tired  horse  plodded  his  way,  till  twilight  warned  me  to  seek  for  some 
of  repose  for  myself,  and  refreshment  for  my  horse.    I  searched 
vain,  sterile  hills  surrounded  me,  a  trace  of  verdure  was  almost 
,  white  calcareous  stone  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth.     At 
I  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  thick  cluster  of  mimosas,  the 
shoots  and  green  leaves  of  which  form  in  the  desert  hills  of 
nstralia,  at  times,  a  most  acceptable  substitute  for  grass.     My  horse 
B  M>on  unsaddled  and  tethered  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  fear 
hi*  becoming  entangled,  and  ascending  some  of  the  surrounding 
I  soon  provided  for  him  that  which  would  assist  in  renova- 
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ting  exhausted  nature.  After  providing  for  the  wants  of  my  Heed. 
I  turned  my  attention  towards  my  own,  a  fire  was  kindled  by  l1i< 
aid  of  my  match-box,  and  a  tew  rotten  tticks,  and  in  a  short  lime  I 
was  seated  on  a  prostrate  limb  of  a  box-tree,  satisfying  my  appetite 
from  a  piece  of  siilt-pork,  and  some  damper,  washed  down  with  green 
tea.  Darkness  overspread  the  forest,  and  anxious  to  guard  againit 
attracting  the  attention  of  any  of  the  scattered  aborigines,  who  at 
times  traverse  this  portion  of  the  country,  1  extinguished  my  fire  and 
prepared  for  rest. 

At  the  foot  of  a  forest-gum  I  lay  wrapped  in  my  warm  possum- 
skin  cloak  ;  but  ^before  lying  down  to  rest  I  looked  well  to  my  armi, 
placing  my  holsters  with  my  pistols  beside  me,  and  my  rifle  in 
the  hollow  of  an  adjacent  tree,  which  had  been  partly  burned,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  night  dew.  Long  and  sound  did  1 
sleep,  the  moon  being  high  in  the  heavens  when  I  awoke.  I  orote; 
the  sky  was  almost  without  a  cloud,  the  silver  rays  of  the  orb  of  night 
were  brightly  reflected  from  the  white  stems  of  the  surrounding  box- 
trees,  the  vistas  of  the  forest  were  exposed  to  my  view  almost  ■* 
clearly  as  by  day,  and  my  horse  was  still  feeding  on  what  I  had  nno- 
vided  for  him.  Seating  myself  on  the  same  branch  that  had  served  for 
my  dinner-table,  my  thoughts  turned  on  the  scenes  of  my  jouth,  and 
the  land  of  my  birth.  My  early  craving  after  novelty  and  informa- 
tion, became  remembered,  I  looked, — dreamed  of  futurity,  the  result 
of  years  of  travel  and  dearly  bought  experience,  and  lost  in  thoagtit, 
I  sank  into  a  slumber,  and  awoke  but  to  find  the  sun  chasing  the  glooo 
of  early  dawn  from  the  earth. 

The  birds  of  the  forest  were  offering  their  tribute  of  affection  to  ihr 
exhilarating  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  valleys  re-echoed  back  thcif 
matin  song.  My  early  frugal  meal  was  soon  completed,  and  haTing 
saddled  my  horse,  and  made  other  necessary  arrangements,  I  wu  toon 
lost  amid  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  My  journey  throughout  ihia  day 
was  pretty  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  one;  my  attention,  howftfr, 
was  frequently  engaged  by  what  at  a  distance  I  considered  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  natives;  on  approaching,  the  cause  of  my  alann  invsn- 
ably  proved  to  be  the  blackened  and  grotesque  trunks  of  trees,  wbic^i 
during  the  preceding  summer,  had  undergone  the  action  of  fir«,  n 
some  of  the  extensive  conflagrations  the  forests  of  Australia  are  lub* 
ject  to,  from  various  causes,  but  particularly  owing  to  an  exiitisg 
desire  of  the  aborigines  to  provide  fresh  green  food  for  the  kangvM 
by  the  destruction  of  the  old  and  unpalatable  herbage.  To»«rJ« 
evening  I  rapidly  approached  a  high  range  of  hills,  which  after  i 
ning  parallel  to  the  Hume  for  some  distance,  ultimately  Join  lh«  bif^  j 
est  range  in  tlie  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  the  Snowy  moaAl)Dik| 

The  country  was  gradually  acquiring  an  appearance  of  vtrf**! 
and  losing  the  barren  desert  look  of  the  hills  I  had  been 
ing  the  previous  day.  Two  hours  before  dark,  the  clouds  begia"! 
lower,  and  soon  after,  a  heavy  drizzling  rain  to  fall.  I  continued  W  j 
way  notwithstanding,  entering  a  gully  which  apparently  ran  in  <^J 
direction  of  my  route;  it  gradually  began  to  widen  and  grow  (" 
till,  having  proceeded  some  distance,  I  found  a  deep  and  rocky  I 
intersecting  it;  with  considerable  difficulty  1  succeeded  in  eff 
a  passage,  and  continued  my  journey.  The  gully  had  by  thii 
increased  into  a  valley,  the  sides  of  which  rose  rocky  and  | 
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cular,  the  summiu  covered  with  majestic  iron  bark  trees.  Fallen 
timber,  however,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  directions,  and  complete 
darkness  was  rapidly  setting  in,  when  just  as  I  turned  the  angle  ofa 
rock,  where  the  valley  tended  to  the  eastward,  I  found  myself  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ofa  party  of  aborigines,  seated  around  their  fires. 
Instantly  checking  my  horse,  my  rifle  was  unslung,  but  more  with  the 
hope  of  selling  my  life  dearly,  than  with  any  prospect  of  escape;  a 
death-like  pause  ensued,  I  found  that  I  was  unperceived,  and  quietly 
alighting,  I  cautiously  retraced  my  steps,  leading  my  horse,  and 
anxiously  guarding  against  any  collision  with  the  dead  and  fallen  tim- 
ber that  lay  in  heaps  around,  lest  I  might  alarm  my  dangerous  neigh- 
bours. In  a  few  moments  I  arrived  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  I 
had  crossed  but  a  short  time  previous,  excessive  darkness  prevailed, 
and  I  at  once  perceived  the  impossibility  of  crossing. 

Few  can  imagine  the  appalling  difficulty  of  my  position  ;  with  a  deep 
and  almost  impassable  precipice  in  front,  and  perpendicular  hills  on 
either  side,  1  lay  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  aborigines  in  my  rear, 
if  they  became  conscious  of  my  vicinity.    I  was,  however,  aware  of  the 
dread  the  aborigines  entertained  of  night,  and  that  knowledge  gave  me 
confidence.     Still  I  durst  not  touch  bridle  or  saddle  of  my  horse,  and 
there  on  the  brink  ofa  deep  gully  we  both  stood,  the  rain  falling 
heavily.     After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  previously  securing  my  horse, 
and   looking  well   to   my  pistols,  which  I  took  with   me,  I  ventured 
down  the  valley  again,  to  reconnoitre,     Cautiously  I  stole  towards  the 
encampment,  under  cover  of  the  rocky  side  of  the  gully,  till  I  had  ap- 
proached to  within  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  crouching 
beneath  the  trunk  ofa  burned  tree,  I  became  a  spectator  of  as  wild  a 
scene  as  nature  can  well  offer.     Upwards  of  a  dozen  fires  occupied 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley,  and  now  and  again  they  shot  up  a 
lurid  blaze,  illumining  the  space  around,  showing  distinctly  the  rocky 
faces  of  the  precipices,  and  their  over-hanging  forests,  the  dark  and 
dusky  forms  of  the  savages,  as  they  sat,  or  walked  before  their  fires, 
being  thrown  out  in  bold  relief,  with  their  tall  spears  planted  in  the 
ground  beside  them.     In  ray  contemplation  of  this  sight,  I  almost  un- 
consciously, owing  to  extreme  fatigue,  seated  myself  on  the  limb  ofa 
tree  close  behind  me,  but  had  scarcely  done  so,  before  it  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  I  measured  my  length  on  the  ground.     Quick  as 
I  dwught,  the  entire  party  of  the  aborigines  (all  of  whom,  numbering 
laiMMit  thirty,  seemed  to  be  men)  were  on  their  feet,  and  the  discordant 
jell»  of  their  Jinyoct  rangwhatlconsidered  to  be  my  death-peal  amongst 
.the  surrounding  rocks.   It  was  not  a  time  to  hesitate,  and  I  recklessly 
luQged  from  my  covert  in  the  direction  where  I  had  left  my  horse. 
It  had  hardly  done  so,  before  the  fierce  and  demonlike  whoop,  that 
I  issued  from  the  crowd  of  my  foes,  told  me  I  was  discovered.     Pursuit 
immediately  followed,  and  I  had  hardly  passed  the  angle  of  the  valley, 
[before  I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  close  in  my  rear:  finding  all 
I  hopes  of  reaching  my  horse  vain,  I  threw  myself  beneath  a  fallen  tree, 
land  in  little  more  than  an  instant,  my  pursuers  passed  me  extremely 
[close,  their  cries  resounding  through  the  valley.     Still  as  death  I  lay 
llbr  a  few  moments,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  loud  and 
Icnuhing  sound  of  the  breaking  of  dead  branches,  as  if  by  the  passage 
lof  a  heavy  body,  and  immediately  my  horse  plunged  wildly  by,  with 
llirokeo  bridle,  and  five  or  six  spears  sticking  in  him. 
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Not  licaring  tlic  returning  footsteps  of  the  aborigines,  I  considered 
they  were  searching  for  me  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deep  cross  gully 
where  they  had  discovered  my  horse,  I  crept  from  beneath  the  tree 
that  had  saved  my  life,  and  on  bands  and  knees  approached  the  tide  of 
the  valley.  The  night,  which  had  previously  been  calm,  with  heavjf 
drizzling  rain,  began  to  get  blustering,  and  the  wind  sighed  heavily 
through  the  branches  of  the  tall  white  gums.  As  I  crept  along  the 
face  of  the  cliiFs  that  overhung  the  gully,  I  discovered,  to  my  pleasur- 
able surprise,  a  cleft  that  seemed  to  offer  some  hope  of  successful  as- 
cent. Slinging  the  holsters  which  I  had  kept  my  pistols  in,  round  my 
neck,  I  gave  myself  unreservedly  to  the  task;  and,  owing  to  ray  de- 
sperate efforts  and  personal  agility,  I  soon  attained  a  considerable 
altitude  above  the  valley ;  the  ascent,  however,  momentarily  became 
more  difficult,  till  I  found  further  advance  completely  barred  by  a 
perpendicular  rock. 

Hope  almost  deserted  me,  but  I  despaired  not.  A  tree  which  had 
its  base,  some  fifteen  feet  beneath  where  I  stood,  suggested  ittelf  it 
a  means  of  escape  ;  advancing  to  the  point  of  a  projecting  rock,  I 
was  enabled  to  seize  one  of  its  branches  and  by  the  assistance  of  ii, 
slung  myself  into  the  tree.  Having  obtained  a  footing  I  soon  climbed 
to  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was  about  thirty  Itet 
from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  when  I  had  done  so,  I  found  myself  not 
more  than  twelve  feet  from  terra  firma.  I  knew  well  that  if  I  could 
attain  a  footing  on  the  land  which  was  level  with  me,  and  at  sucb  a 
short  distance,  that  I  should  be  safe,  as  the  natives  would  undoubtedly 
wait  till  morning  before  tliey  lefl  the  valley  in  pursuit,  and  by  that 
lime  I  might  be  many  miles  away,  leaving  a  long  trail  after  me, 
which  in  all  probability  would  be  obliterated  by  the  rain  before  moro- 
ing.  I  looked  down  and  endeavoured  to  peer  into  the  gloom;  but  tic 
valley,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  beneath,  was  involved  in  impene- 
trable darkness,  the  fires  being  shut  out  from  ray  sight  by  an  inter- 
vening projection  of  the  land.  The  answering  cries  oi  the  aborigiott 
re-echoed  through  the  rocks,  and  were  borne  to  my  ears,  on  the  »ing« 
of  the  fitful  gusts,  that  had  commenced  to  eddy  through  the  valley. 

I  remained  rocking  in  myacriel  abode  till  1  heard  the  noi:ies  produced 

by  the  body  of  the  returning  aborigines;  their  search  seemed  still  W 

continue,  till   they  came  to  a  stand  directly  beneath  me,  their  joyoui 

yells  giving  notice  that  they  had  made  some  discovery  ;  well  knowin| 

their  extraordinary  sagacity,   I   felt   satisfied  they  had   found  a  t«p 

riding  coat  wliicli  I  had  thrown  off  to  aid  my  ascent.     Hesitation  «« 

no  longer  to  be  thought  of,  as  they  might  follow  on  my  trail,  up  ibt 

cleft  I  had  come,  and  where  the  difficulty  of  my  position  had  cauM<i 

nic  to  leave  many  marks  behind,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  ob«cft«. 

The  darkness  was  so  very  great  that  I  could  not  even  discover  wbrt 

sort  of  footing  I  should  obtain  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff;  as,  ho 

all  beneath  was  rocky,  I  inferred,  that  was  the  same.     CoUectiag 

my  energies  for  a  desperate  attempt,  I  steadied  myself  on  a  b 

made  a  spring,  and  the  next  instant  stood  in  safety  on  the  dcairrf 

spot,   notwithstanding  the  tree  gave  considerably  with  me,  when 

made  the  spring.     I  was  now  comparatively  beyond  the  reach  of 

gor ;  I  thought  not  of  my  dripping  clothes,  and  shivering  frame,  nn 

fienrt  swelled  willi    triumph   within  me,   under  the  consciousncM  o* 

Imving  escaped  wliut  I  had  previously  looked  upon  as  inevitable  JfJ*''- 
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I  leant  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  but  could  onlv  hear  confused 
sounds  beneath. 

Turning  my  attention  to  the  course  I  ought  now  to  pursue,  I  calcu- 
lated, OS  well  as  possible,  the  direction  my  route  lay,  but  was  only  able 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  by  referring  to  the  run  of  the 
gully  I  had  previously  traversed,  as  I  was  unable,  from  the  excessive 
darkness,  to  apply  for  guidance  to  my  compass.  Having  partly  satis- 
fied my  mind  on  this  point,  I  examined  my  holsters,  to  see  that  no  wet 
had  penetrated  through  the  possum-skin  that  covered  the  tops  of 
either  of  them :  finding  that  all  was  right  I  plunged  into  the  forest 
that  covered  the  surrounding  hills,  with  the  intention  of  increasing 
my  distance  as  much  as  possible  before  morning,  from  the  scene  of 
such  dangerous  adventures.  I  knew  that  the  terror  which  the  abori- 
gines excited  in  my  horse,  had  precluded  all  hope  of  recovering  him, 
if  alive,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  even  if  such  was  not  the  case, 
the  danger  of  remaining  in  the  vicinity  till  morning  was  too  great  to 
be  thought  of. 

On,  on,  1  sped,  ascending  steep  bills,  and  constantly  coming  in 
contact  with  fallen  timber,  owing  to  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night.  I  found,  however,  that  I  was  traversing  a  range  of  hills 
which  were  gradually  attaining  a  great  altitude,  till  tlicy  almost 
became  mountains.  After  journeying  on  for  about  nine  or  ten  miles, 
as  I  calculated,  which  consumed  fully  five  hours,  the  moon  arose, 
partly  obscured  by  fleecy  clouds,  the  rain  still  continuing  to  fall 
heavily.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  keeping  considerably  too 
much  to  the  eastward,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Hume,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bend  considerably  towards  the  southward. 
Accordingly  I  did  so,  but  soon  found  niy  progress  stayed  in  that 
direction  by  deep  vast  gulfs  and  precipices,  which  the  Utile  light  the 
moon  conveyed,  rendered  more  frightful.  For  an  hour  I  examined 
the  southern  extremes  of  the  summits,  but  failed  to  discover  any 
probable  passage  down  which  I  durst  venture. 

Extreme  fatigue,  after  a  thirteen  hours'  journey  on  horseback,  and 
the  exciting  scenes  I  had  passed  through,  was  fast  overpowering  me  ; 
my  clothes  were  completely  dripping,  my  boots  full  of  water,  still  I  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep,  and  in  order  to  nerve  myself  for  the 
forthcoming  day,  I  determined  to  gratify  nature.  I  possessed  no  heavy 
clothing,  my  possum  cloak  had  been  left  strapped  on  my  saddle,  my 
top-coat  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  when  in  such  imminent  danger; 
I  was  merely  clad  in  a  light  shooting-coat.  Having  searched  for  some 
time  around,  I  discovered  the  standing  trunk  of  a  burned  tree,  which 
was  hollow ;  at  the  foot  was  an  opening,  and  into  this  1  squeezed  my- 
self till  I  attained  a  sitting  posture,  with  my  feet  and  legs  projecting 
iuto  tlie  ruin,  which  also  descended  rapidly  on  my  head  and  shoulders, 
through  the  open  top  of  my  place  of  shelter;  yet  this  was  the  best 
place  I  could  discover  for  shelteMng  me  from  the  cold  night  wind,  which 
blew  in  heavy  gusts,  and  with  piercing  effect,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  the  range  of  mountains.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  before  I 
tank  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  in  which  I  must  have  continued  nearly  three 
hours,  as  when  I  awoke,  day  was  breaking ;  I  tried  to  move,  being 
■  seated  in  a  pool  of  water,  but  my  limbs  were  completely  benumbed,  I 
could  not  stir.  Ten  minutes  had  passed  over,  before,  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  edging  myself  out  of  my  strange  habita- 
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tion ;  the  joints  of  my  limbs  refused  their  functions  at  first,  and  i 
only  witli  tbe  aid  of  the  tree  I  was  enabled  to  stand  upright. 
thread  oo  me  was  completely  saturated,  and  the  light-coloured  shoot- 
ing-coat I  wore  torn  and  besmeared  with  mud  and  charcoal.  Tbe 
cold  breeze  of  the  morning  actually  seemed  to  pass  through  ray  body. 
I  kneaded  mv  knees,  pressed  them,  succeeded  in  restoring  motion, 
walked,  and  then  ran  till  my  breath  failed,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
warmth  to  my  shivering  frame.  I  dared  not  light  a  tire,  it  was  as 
much  as  my  life  was  worth,  the  smoke  would  have  been  certain  lo 
attract  the  attention  of  the  aborigines,  owing  to  the  elevated  position 
I  was  in.  Partially  I  succeeded  in  my  object,  and  then  set  about  dif- 
covering  a  way  by  which  I  could  descend  from  the  range,  and  punoe 
my  route. 

After  a  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles,  I  came  to  a  crossing  range, 
along  which  I  went,  and  found  it  descended  into  the  level  coun- 
try in  the  direction  of  the  Hume.  My  compass  pointed  me  out 
my  course,  for,  owing  to  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  night,  I  vm 
debarred  from  profiting  by  the  information  C —  had  given  me.  as  I 
was  DOW  many  miles  from  the  line  of  country  I  had  been  advised  to 
travel  in,  and  which  the  information  given  to  me,  concerned.  Kapidly 
I  pushed  along  through  a  varied  country,  free  from  the  excctsive 
drought  that  prevailed  at  some  distance  on  the  other  side  of  ihr 
mountains. 

Noon  found  me  at  least  twenty-five  miles  from  the  range,  advanc- 
iog  towards  the  Hume,  which  I  proposed  making,  in  the  6rst  in- 
stance, and  then  travelling  along  its  banks  till  I  came  to  vnmt 
settler's  station.  I  hud  partaken  of  nothing  since  the  previous  d»}, 
and  I  now  began  to  feel  the  cravings  of  hunger.  My  stock  of  provi- 
sions had  (Mtsscd  from  my  possession,  with  my  horse.  I  dared  not  uK 
my  fire-arms,  and  even  if  I  did,  the  probability  was,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  use,  seeing  but  few  birds,  and  having  nothing  but  pistols 
with  ball,  to  fire  with.  Falling  in  with  some  mimosa  trees,  1  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of  dried  gum  from  them,  with 
which  I  partly  allayed  my  appetite.  The  day,  which  from  about 
seven  o'clock  had  been  fine,  became  gloomy,  and  about  one  o'clixi, 
it  commenced  raining.  My  clothes,  which  had  dried  upon  me,  «0M 
became  completely  wet  again.  I  continued,  however,  to  press  on,iM) 
about  half-past  five  o'clock,  I  caught  a  sight  of  the  Hume,  from  a 
small  elevation,  as  its  swolki)  tide  rolled  along.  It  was  a  happy  mo- 
ment, and,  although  I  could  not  hope  to  gain  the  shelter  of  an  abode 
that  night,  still  I  cheerfully  reconciled  myself  to  both  luinger  and  ibr 
prospect  of  passing  another  night  amidst  heavy  rain,  lightly  clail,  rv 
posed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  with  the  conviction,  ibst, 
before  the  following  day  would  be  far  advanced,  I  should  be  able  to 
reach  some  place  of  safety  and  hospitality. 

Before  darkness  liad  completely  serin,  I  endeavoured  to  ditcow 
some  place  that  would  shelter  me  for  the  night,  and  succeeded  i« 
discovering  a  large  fallen  gum-tree,  burned  hollow  within,  sufficienill 
large  to  admit  of  my  introducing  my  whole  body  into  it.  1  soon  tool 
advantage  of  my  discovery,  and  ensconced  myself  from  tlic  falling  raio 
and  chilling  night  breeze.  Still  I  could  not  sleep,  my  whole  frwx 
was  benumbed;  by  fitful  starts,  I  had  sunk  into  short  hut  uiwr- 
freshing  pauses  of  temporary  insensibility,  when  about  midnight  I  »•» 
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awakened  by  the  loud  and  continued  howl  of  dogs.  I  crept  froni  tny 
miserable  bed  ;  the  ground  around  was  actually  flooded  with  the  heavy 
rain,  (be  moon  had  not  yet  arisen.  Again  the  sound  reached  my  ears, 
seeming  to  come  down  the  valley  through  which  the  river  flowed,  it 
was  not  the  cry  of  the  native  dog,  but  I  (eared  it  came  from  the 
"  dingoes  "  of  the  aborigines ;  long  and  anxiously  did  I  listen  to  the 
frequently  repeated  howls. 

At  first  F  proposed  to  myself  to  proceed  down  the  river  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  from  whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  emanate;  the  pro- 
bability of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  some  station  then  presented  itself 
to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  venture  along  the  bank  in  order  to  discover 
in  what  neighbourhood  I  really  was.  Cautiously  1  groped  my  way 
along  till  I  found  myself  directly  opposite  to  where  the  cries  still  con- 
tinued to  come,  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  fires  of  the  aborigines;  no 
light  was  to  be  seen.  I  remained  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  a  white  gum, 
till  the  moon  rose,  shedding  a  scanty  light  through  the  misty  clouds, 
on  the  scenery  around,  and  there  joyously  I  perceived  directly  opposite 
to  me  two  or  three  slab  huts.  My  loud  and  startling  "  coohy  "  sounded 
through  the  forest,  and  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  before  men's 
voices  were  heard,  and  an  inquiring  shout  saluted  my  cars.  Having 
made  my  position  known,  I  was  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
swollen  slate  of  the  stream,  it  would  be  almost  dangerous  to  cross  it, 
but  that  owing  to  my  miserable  position,  the  attempt  would  be  made. 

A  canoe  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  its  two  ends  square, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  green  hide  to  prevent  its  filling,  was  soon 
launched,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  that  extended  across  the  river,  and 
was  fastened  on  either  side,  it  was  soon  hauled  across,  close  to  where 
I  stood.  Having  entered  I  seated  myself  at  one  end,  while  my  con- 
ductor stood  at  the  other;  gradually  we  moved  out,  till  we  got  into 
tlie  strength  of  the  stream,  which  was  such  that  the  end  of  the  canoe 
at  which  my  conductor  sat,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  retaining  the 
frail  bark  against  the  current,  buried  under  water,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  let  go,  and  permit  us  to  flout  down  with  the  stream,  with  the 
canoe  half  filled.  Dreading  a  collision  with  some  of  the  logs  that 
crowded  the  stream,  we  took  advantage  of  a  near  approach  to  a  point 
of  land,  to  jump  out,  and  swim  for  the  bank,  which  we  succeeded  in 
gaining,  but  in  a  most  miserable  plight;  having  thrown  off  my  coat, 
waittcoat  and  boots,  in  the  canoe,  and  my  pistols  having  been  left 
behind  also.  A  five  minutes'  walk  across  a  fenced-in  paddock  brought 
u«  to  the  station,  which  I  found  to  belong  to  a  Mr.  Uiddell.  Here  I 
most  hospitably  received,  furnished  with  clothes,  and  altera  good 
t,  I  crossed  the  river  the  following  day,  with  a  party  of  eight  mount- 
men  to  proceed  in  search  of  my  horse,  whose  body  I  found  with  torn 
■addle,  and  plundered  saddle-bags,  some  distance  down  the  gully 
where  I  had  experienced  so  much  danger. 

On  oiy  return  I  obtained  the  loan  of  u  horse  from  the  superintendent 
of  Mr.  Kiddcll's  stations,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  M'lntosh,  a  squat- 
tor,  and  two  other  companions,  proceeded  on  my  journey   to   Port 

illip, calling  at  M'Leod's  station,  which  was  further  down  the  river, 
reached  Melbourne  without  any  ailventure  worth  relating,  on  the 
tvening  of  the  sixth  day. 

.  J.  B. 
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TRAN8LATKD   FROM    TB8    BDBSIAN   OF    PUSHKIN 

BY     THOMAS     B.     SHAW. 

"  See  we  not  coffins  dny  by  day. 
Hoar  signs  of  eartb's  decrepit  dotage  ! 

Debjatix. 

Tbb  last  Inad  of  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  Adrian  Prok 
horoff,  the  coffin-maker,  was  piled  up  on  the  hearse,  which  now  played 
the  part  of  a  waggon,  and  the  pair  of  rusty  jades  which  dragged  it  and 
•et  otT  from  the  Basmannaia  to  the  Nikitskaia,  whither  the  coffin- 
maker  was  about  to  move  with  all  his  household.  Having  shut  up  his 
shop,  he  nailed  to  the  gate  of  the  house  a  notice,  tbtit  it  was  to  be  sold 
or  let  on  li'use,  and  betook  himself,  on  foot,  to  his  new  quarters.  Ai 
he  approached  the  neat  little  jellow  house,  which  be  had  so  long 
coveted,  and  which  be  had  at  last  purchased  for  a  tolerably  heavjsuin, 
the  old  coffin-muker  felt  with  astonishment  that  his  heart  was  not  fill- 
ed with  delight,  as  he  had  so  often  anticipated.  As  he  crossed  the 
strange  threshold,  and  found  his  new  dwelling  in  oil  the  uprotf  asil 
confuiiion  of  removing,  he  sighed  for  the  tumble-down  old  abode,  whert, 
during  the  space  of  eighteen  years  all  had  been  kept  in  the  most  strict 
order ;  and  he  began  to  scold  his  two  daughters  and  his  maid-semnt 
for  the  slowness  of  their  movements,  himself  setting  also  vigoroUKly  u 
work  to  help  them.  In  a  short  time  order  wag  established  ;  the  sbriac 
with  the  images,  the  press  with  the  crockery,  the  table,  sofa,  and  bed, 
took  up  their  proper  positions  in  the  various  corners  of  the  back-pv- 
lour ;  m  the  kitchen  and  front  room  were  displayed  the  prodactioos  of 
the  master'H  trade  :*  coffins  of  all  colours  and  all  dimensions,  itnd  pt«iM( 
full  of  mourniug  hals,  cloaks,  and  torches.  Over  the  door  dangled  • 
sign,  representing  a  bloated  Cupid  holding  a  reversed  flambeau,  witl 
the  inscription,  "Coffins,  plain  and  fancy,  made,  lined,  and  coverai; 
and  second-hand  ones  sola,  lent  on  hire,  and  repaired."  The  yWM 
ladies  retired  to  their  own  room  ;  Adrian  walked  round  and  insptcta 
his  dwelling,  then  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  ordered  the  tawwtif^ 
to  be  got  ready. 

Tlie  enlightened  reader  is  aware,  that  Shakspeare  and  Walter  9«0 
have  both  represented  their  grave-diggers  as  people  of  a  merry  ad 
sportive  disposition,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the  opposition  beJ«t«« 
the  nature  of  the  workman  and  the  character  of  his  work,  they  mifbJ 
more  powerfully  strike  our  imagination.  Our  resjiect,  howevrr,  ft* 
truth,  will  prevent  us  from  following  their  example,  and  comiiebo*!* 
confess  that  the  temper  of  our  coffin-maker  was  in  perfect  uwton  wiA 

•  The  coffin  is  in  Russia  generally  painted  some  exceedingly  bright  abJ  *A- 
ing  ciilour,  a*  rose,  sky-blue,  scarlet,  &c. ;  and  ibe  funeral  procewion  is  Mkys 
niinilier  of  pcniiins  (generally  soldiers  hired  for  the  pur|iose),  dmud  it>  •••< 
flapjicd  li»(B,  lonK  mciurning  cloaks,  and  bearing  turclte*.  These  men  air  irhs»»» 
coll  in  l:.nglaiid  "mutes." 

t  ''  Samovar,"  literally  "  self-boiler."  The  Russian  tea-nm  ;  differing  tram 
the  Knjjlisb  uten»il,  in  being  heated  by  lighted  charcoal  burning  in  a  kind  of  Kok 
grate  ut  the  lK>tt(ini  of  a  chimuey  traversing  the  «  hole  apparatus  pcrpendiculiri*- 
The  samovar  is  universally  used  in  Russia  by  all  ranks. 
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hii  melancboly  trade.    Adrian  Prokbo'roff  was  almost  invariably  gloomy 
nd  penure.     He  seldom  broke  silence  except  to  scold  his  daughters, 
when  he  found  them  interrupting  their  work  to  look  out  of  the  window 
t  the    passers-by,  or  to  demand  for  his  goods  the  most  exorbitant 
irice  from  those  who  bad  the  ill-fortune  (or,  as  it  sometimes  occurs,  the 
tisfaction)  to  require  them.     And  thus  it  happened  that  Adrian,  as 
le  sat  br  his  window,  and  emptied  his  regular  seventh  cap  of  tea,  was 
usaai   plunged  in  melancholy  reflections.     He  was  thinking  of  a 
violent  shower  of  rain  which  a  week  before  had  encountered  the  fune- 
Val  of  a  retired  brigadier,  and  had  deluged  it  at  the  very  beginning  of 
llie  procession.     Many  of  his  best  cloaks  had  been  so  shrunk  by  it  as 
Id  be  almost  ruined,  and  many  of  his  hats  had  been  soaked  quite  out 
>f  shape.     He  foresaw  with  horror  an  unavoidable  outlay,  for  his  old 
ttock  of  funeral  apparatus  had  returned  home  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
lition.     He  hoped  to  recover  some  of  his  loss  by  the  funeral  of  old 
TriukLina,  the  merchant's  widow,  who  had  been  at  death's  door  for  a 
Ivliole   twelvemonth.     But  Triukhina  was    dying  in  the  Razguliaia, 
and  Prokhdroff  was  afraid  that  her  "  heirs  and  assigns,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  old  lady's  formal  promise  that  he  should  have  the  job,  might 
tlizik  it  superfluous  to  send  for  him  from  such  a  distance,  and  might 
leal  with  the  nearest  undertaker. 
These  meditations  were  unexpectedly   interrupted  by   three  free- 
asonic  knocks  at  the  door.    "  Who  is  there  .'"  asked  the  coffin-maker. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  person,  who  could  be  known  at  one  glance  for 
German  working-man,  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  joyous  air  ap- 
iroacbed  the  coffin-maker.     "  Excuse  me,  my  good  neighbour,"  said 
le,  with  that  droll  accent  and  pronunciation  which  we  Russians  have 
lever,  to  this  day,  learned  to  hear  without  laughing,  "  excuse  me  if  I 
disturb  yoQ.     I  was  very  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance.     I  am  a 
luot-muicer ;  my  name  is  Gottlieb  .Schultz,  I  live  over  the  way  there, 
b  that  little  house  opposite  your  windows.    To-morrow  I  celebrate  my 
"Iver  wedding,*  and  1  um  come  to  beg  you  and  your  daughters  to  dine 
ith  us  in  a  friendly  way."     The  invitation  was  graciously  accepted. 
The  coffin-maker  entreated  the  boot-maker  to  sit  down  and  take  a  cup 
if  tea;  and,  thanks  to  the  open-hearted  temper  of  Gottlieb  Schultz, 
ley  soon  began  to  entertain  a  friendly  conversation.     "  And  how  go 
»nr  affairs,  my  dear  sir  ?"  enquired  Adrian.    "  Why,  he,  he  !"  replied 
Ichultz,  "pretty  fairish  fur  that.     I  can't  complain.     But  my  trade  is 
ditTertnt  thing  from  yours;  the  live  man  can  -^et  on  without  boots. 
It  a  dead  one  can't  live  without  a  coffin." — "  IThat  's  a  real  fact,"  re- 
arked  Adrian  ;  "  at   the  same  time,  if  the   live  man  has  nothing  to 
uy  boots  with,  why,  saving  your  presence,  he  goes  barefoot ;  but  the 
ead  beggar  can  get  hini.seif  u  coffin  for  nothing."     In  this  fashion  the 
nversation  was  still  prolonged  between  them  for  some  time ;  at  last 
lit!  boot-maker  rose  and  said  farewell  to  the  cuffin-maker,  renewing, 
be  did  so,  his  invitation  for  the  morrow. 

The  next  day,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  coffin-maker  and  his 
ughters  came  out  of  the  gate  of  the  new  house,  and  crossed  the  street 
their  neighbour's.     I  will  not  describe  either  Adrian   Prokhoroff 's 
tuMian  kaftan,  nor  the  European  costume  of  Akuliaa  and  Daria,  for 

*  Silver  wpdding,  iilbiirna  zorszrit,  the  celehration  among  the  Gormniis  iif  lli« 
renly-fiftli  ftoiiiveruiry  uf  the  wedding.dity.  The  golden  wedding,  that  uf  the 
'lielli. 
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I  intend  on  this  occasion  to  depart  from  the  custom  so  unirersal  among ' 
the  romance-writersof  tlie  present  day-     I  consider  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  both  the  young  ladies  wore  yellow  bonnets  and 
red  shoes,  a  degree  of  splendour  which,  with  them,  wag  always  reserved  | 
for  very  high  and  solemn  occasions. 

The  close  and  narrow  lodging  of  the  boot-maker  was  already  I 
with  guests,  for  the  most  part  German  tradesmen,  with  their  wives  i 
foremen  ;    the   Russian  dignitaries  were   represented    by  one  officer, 
Iiirko,  B  Finn  gentleman,  holding  the  office  of  biUlotchnik,*  who  had  _ 
managed  to  acouire,  despite  his  somewhat  undignified  profession,  tb«fl 
particular  friendship  of  the  host.     For  twenty-five  years  he  had  served  ■ 


with  honour  and 
Pogorielsku's  tal 


distinction   in  that  profession,  like  the  postilion  in 
The  conflagration  of  the  year  1B12,  which  annihi- 


I'ogorielsKu  s  tale,  ine  contiagration  ot  tiie  year  loiz,  wuicb  annibi-  _ 
lated  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Russia,  involved  in  the  common  ruin*  ■ 
his  yellow  biidka.  But  immediately  on  the  evacuation  of  the  citr  by  ' 
the  enemy,  there  arose  on  the  same  spot  a  new  and  commodiou*  edi- 
fice, painted  grey,  with  white  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  lurko 
began  once  more  to  walk  liackwards  and  forwards  before  the  door,  irilk 
armour  of  dowlas  and  bright  halllc-ajce.  He  was  acquainted  with  lii« 
greater  part  of  the  Germans  who  resided  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Ch( 
Nikitskii  gate  ;  some  of  theni  were,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  occasionillr 
passing  the  night  at  Iiirko's, — I  mean  the  night  which  intervenes  be- 
tween Suuday  and  Monday.  Adrian  immediately  made  acquaiutsao! 
with  this  individual,  shrewdly  foreseeing  that  he  was  a  person  ofwlMW 
good  offices  one  would  have  need  sooner  or  later ;  and  when  the  guests  ut 
down  to  table,  the  new  friends  were  placed  next  to  each  other,  lit.  \ 
and  Mrs.  Schultz  and  their  daughter  Liiitchcn,  a  young  lady  of  MV(»- 
teen,  dined  in  company  with  the  guests,  and  founJ  time  to  exercMetb* 
duties  of  hospitality,  and  to  help  the  cook  to  wait  at  table.  Tbe  beer 
flowed  abundiiiitlv  ;  Iiirko  ate  for  half  a  dozen  ;  Adrian  kept  pocr 
with  him  ;  his  daughters  displayed  their  most  rccherclti  ain  uiil 
graces  ;  the  conversuttun  in  German  grew  louder  and  louder.  Sud- 
denly tlie  host  begged  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  uncorking 
a  well-senled  bottle,  loudly  announced  in  Russian,  "  To  the  beilit 
of  my  good  Louisa ! "  Bang  went  the  gooseberry  wine.  The  bmt 
then  tenderly  kissed  the  still  blooming  cheek  of  his  "  f«t,  fair,  uti 
forty"  spouse,  and  the  guests  with  uproarious  enthusiasm  drained  tbfii 
glosses  to  the  health  of  the  good  Louisa.  "  To  the  health  of  my  kind 
guests!"  excluinied  the  entertainer,  uncorking  a  second  bottle  ;—^oi 
the  guests  thanked  him,  emptying  their  glasses  once  again, 
toasts  begun  to  follow  each  other  without  intermission  ;  they  dni 
health  of  each  guest  separately;  they  drank  to  AIoscow,  and  to  «  ^ 
dozen  of  German  towns;  they  drank  to  all  the  guilds  in  gaoienl,! 
to  each  in  particular,  they  drank  the  health  of  the  masters  and  ' 
men.  Adrian  to])ed  away  with  the  most  zealous  industry,  and 
exhilarated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  proposed  some  merry  and 

•  "  B6dotr]inik,"  a  soldier  of  the  police,  performing  the  duty  of  ■  ttreet  i 
man.  The  word  in  derived  from  "  b6dka,"  nignifying  one  of  the  littJta 
houses  so  freijuenlly  to  lie  met  in  every  RuMJan  ttrerl,  in  which  lire  •  I 
these  nierdinns  of  the  pi-uce,  one  of  whum  is  alwaya  <m  duly  before  thai 
dresMM  in  a  apccius  uf  unifnnn,  mid  armed  wit)i  u  l>uttlr-Bxe.  They  krrMtdrni 
and  tiproarimis  person*,  imprlMiiiin^  them  for  the  night  in  their  budiu,! 
the  tlighter  punithmeut*  ordered  by  the  police,  tec 
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tious  tout.  Suddenly  one  of  the  gnests,  a  stumpy  baker,  raised  his 
glass  and  roared  out,  "  To  the  health  of  the  good  folks  we  work  for, 
uHterer  Landleule!"  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others,  was  ac- 
cepted with  unanimity  and  delight.  The  guests  began  to  bow  to  each 
other,  tailor  to  boot-maker,  bool-uiaber  to  tailor,  baker  to  both,  every- 
body to  baker,  and  so  on.  Iilrko,  amid  these  mutual  salutations,  cried 
out,  turning  to  his  neighbour,  "Come,  old  boy  !  drink  the  health  of 
your  customers,  the  dead  'uns  ! "  Ererylwdy  roared  with  laughter, 
but  the  cuflin-maker  accounted  himself  insulted,  and  looked  sulkv. 
No  one,  however,  remarked  this,  the  party  continued  to  drink,  and  it 
wis  not  till  the  bells  were  ringing  for  evening  service  that  they  rose 
from  table. 

The  guests  separated  late,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  merry 
humour.  A  stumpy  baker  and  a  book-binder,  whose  countenance  had 
the  air  of  being  "  splendidly  bound  in  red  morocco,"  politely  conducted 
Iilrko  to  his  budka,  exemplifying,  on  this  occasion,  the  Russian  pro- 
verb, "  paid  debts  are  pretty  deeds."  The  coffin-maker  got  home 
drunk  and  angry.  "  Who  says,  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  grumbled 
aloud,  "  that  my  trade  is  not  as  good  as  another  ?  What,  is  a  coiiin- 
Bioker  the  hangman's  fellow  ?  What  do  they  laugh  at,  the  outlandish 
heretics  .'  What,  is  a  coffin-maker  to  be  a  Christ-tide  toni-fool  ?  I 
meant  to  ask  them  to  my  house-warming,  and  give  them  a  feast, — ay, 
galore  I  but  now,  I'll  see  them—  I  'II  invite  those  that  I  work  for; 
good.  Christian  dead  'uns ! "— r"  Why,  master,"  said  the  maid-servant, 
who  was  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  "  what  stuff  is  that  you  're 
tAlking?  Cross  yourself,  master  ;  cross  yourself.  Ask  dead  people  to 
a  house-warming !  why,  'tis  horrid  to  think  of!" — "  By  the  moss,  but 
I  will  ask  them,"  rejoined  Adrian,  "  and  for  to-morrow,  too.  Do  me 
the  honour,  my  kind  masters  and  mistresses,  to  come  and  sup  with  me 
to-morrow  evening ;  I  will  treat  you  as  well  as  I  can."  VVith  these 
words  the  coffin-maker  got  into  bed,  and  was  instantly  fast  asleep  and 
snoring. 

It  was  still  dark  when  they  came  to  wake  Adrian.  Old  Mrs.  Triu- 
kbina  had  just  given  up  the  ghost,  and  a  special  messenger  on  horse- 
back, sent  by  her  steward,  galloped  up  to  Adrian's  house  with  the 
netrs.  The  coffin-maker  gave  this  herald  of  good  tidings  a  griveniiik* 
to  drink  his  health,  dressed  himself  hastily,  took  a  drojki,  and  set  off 
for  the  Razguliiiiu.  At  the  gate  of  the  departed  he  found  the  police 
already  in  attendance,  and  the  shop-keepers  as  busy  and  noisy  as 
ravens  which  have  just  caught  the  smell  of  a  dead  body.  The  corpse 
of  the  old  woman  was  lying  on  a  table,  as  yellow  as  wax,  but  as  yet 
nndisfigured  by  corruption.  Around  her  were  thronging  her  relations, 
neighbours,  and  ser\-ants.  All  the  windows  were  open  ;  tapers  were 
burning  round  the  corpse,  the  priests  were  reading  the  prayers.  Adrian 
went  up  to  Triukhina's  nephew,  a  young  shopkeeper  in  a  fashionable 
frock-coat,  and  informed  him  that  coffin,  tapers,  pall,  and  all  the  rest 
belonging  to  his  department,  would  be  immediately  supplied  in  the 
moat  respectable  style.  The  heir  thanked  him  in  a  careless  tone,  say- 
[ing,  that  no  difficulty  would  be  made  about  the  price,  which  would  be 
[  left  to  the  undertaker's  conscience.  The  coffin-maker,  according  to 
hi*  custom,  swore  solemnly  that  he  wcmld  not  ask  too  much  ;  he  ex- 
I  changed  a  significant  glance  with  the  book-keeper,  and   departed  to 

•  Grivennik,  s  small  lilver  coin,  ten  kop^ki  silver. 
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take  in  liand  the  commission.  All  day  long  be  was  gallopin;;  on  i 
drojki  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  Razguliaia  and  the  Ni- 
kitskaia  ;  by  the  evening  he  had  got  everytliing  in  order,  and  he  re- 
turned  home  on  fo<it,  having  dismissed  his  izvjistehik.*  It  was  a 
moonlight  night.  The  coffin-maker  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  the 
Nikitskaia  pale.  As  he  passed  the  Voznesenia,  he  was  hailed  by  our 
old  friend  Iiirkoi  who  recognised  the  coffin-maker,  and  wished  him 
good-night.  It  was  now  getting  late.  The  coffin-maker  had  ju»t 
reached  his  own  house,  when  suddenly  he  fancied  be  saw  somebodr 
approach  his  gate,  open  the  wicket,  and  disappear  into  the  yard. 
"What's  all  this  ?"  thought  Adrian.  "Somebody  else  w^ints  me? 
Or  isn't  it  a  thief  that  has  just  got  into  the  house?  Perhaps  it  is 
some  lover  of  my  sluts  of  daughters  !  It  can  be  no  good  !"  And  the 
coffin-maker  was  about  to  coll  his  friend  lurko  to  help  him.  At  tfai< 
moment  a  new  figure  approached  the  xvicket,  and  was  just  alwut  to 
enter,  when,  apparently  spying  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  ron- 
ning  off  to  call  for  assistance,  he  stopj>ed,  and  took  off  a  three-cornered 
hat.  The  face  of  the  stranger  seemed  not  unknown  to  Adrian,  who, 
however;  in  his  agitation,  had  hardly  time  to  recdl  the  featum. 
"  You  have  done  me  the  honour  of  a  call,"  said  Adrian,  puffing  «nd 
blowing  ;  "  have  the  goodness  to  walk  in,  sir." — "  No  ceremony,  old 
boy!"  replied  the  unknown,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  "after  you.-ndkff 
you  ;  you  must  show  your  guests  the  way."  Adrian  never  stood  roufh 
upon  ceremony  ;  so  he  opened  the  wicket  and  mounted  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  stranger.  Adrian  fancied  he  heard  people  walking  in 
the  rooms.  "  What  devilry  is  all  this  !"  thought  he,  as  he  hastily  al- 
tered,— his  legs  bent  under  him.  The  room  was  full  of  dead  people! 
The  moon  Kliiriiiig  brightly  through  the  window  illumiunted  their  bine 
and  yellow  faces,  their  sunken  mouths,  their  dim,  half-shut  ey«,  tad 
their  sharp  and  pointed  noses. — Adrian  with  horror  recognised  in  thrm 
the  people  whom  he  hud  buried  in  the  course  of  his  business,  Riid  in 
the  guest  who  had  entered  the  house  with  him,  the  brigadier  wboic 
funeral  had  been  caught  in  the  violent  shower.  The  whole  pwtT, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  surrounded  the  coffin-maker,  making  low  bmn 
and  compliments  ;  except  one  poor  devil,  who  had  lately  been  biiritd 
free  of  expense,  and  who  now,  conscious  and  ashamed  of  his  raggjed 
habiliments,  would  not  approach,  but  stood  bashfully  in  a  corner.  All 
the  otliers  were  respectably  dressed ;  the  ladies  in  caps  and  ribands 
the  gentlemen  in  uniforms,  but  with  unshaven  beards,  the  shopkcepcn 
in  their  holiday  kaftans. 

"  Look  ye,  Prokho'roff,"  said  the  brigadier,  speaking  in  the  mm 
of  all  the  honourable  company  ;  "  we  have  all  arisen  at  your  innts> 
tion  ;  and  we  have  left  at  home  only  those  who  really  were  not  pff- 
sentable,  who  were  <juite  ruined, — for  some  had  absolutely  nothinf 
left  but  bones,  and  not  a  particle  of  skin  on  them  :  and  there  was  ertt 
one  of  them  who  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  stay  atvav  i  so  ttXh 
ous  was  he  to  come  ..."  At  this  moment,  a  little  active  akekt* 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  came  up  to  Adrian.  TV 
skull  grinned  courteously  at  the  horror-struck  coffin-maker.  Tstl* 
of  bright  green  and  scarlet  cloth  and  riitten  linen  dangled  here  <•' 

*  l7v<»tchik,  the  driver  of  a  hackney  drujki  or  other  hired  vehicle.  Tb«  1 
caliinan. 
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there  about  him,  like  rags  upon  a  pole,  and  the  leg-bones  clattered 
loosely  in  liuge  jack-boots,  like  pestles  in  a  mortar.  "  Don't  you  know 
me,  Prokhoroff ?"  said  the  skeleton.  "  You  surely  have  not  for-jotten 
Peter  Pclrovitch  Kurilkin,  half-pay  sergeant  in  the  Guards,  to  whom 
you  sold,  in  the  year  }'J99,  the  first  coffin  you  ever  made, — don't  vou 
remember?  you  sold  him  a  fir- wood  article  for  an  oak  one  !"  With 
these  words  the  goblin  expanded  his  bony  arms, — but  Adrian,  assem- 
bling all  his  force,  shrieked  nut  and  pushed  him  off.  Peter  Petrovitch 
staggered,  fell,  and  broke  all  to  piecas,  the  fragments  being  scattered 
about  the  floor.  There  arose  among  the  dead  guests  a  murmur  of  in- 
dignation ;  they  all  stepped  forward  in  defence  of  their  comrade,  hust- 
ling Adrian  with  loud  threats  and  abusive  exclamations,  and  the  poor 
host,  deafened  by  their  screaming,  and  almost  stifled,  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  fell  crash  among  the  bones  of  the  half-pay  sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  and  fainted. 

The  sun  had  long  flung  his  beams  upon  the  bed  on  which  lay  the 
coffin-maker.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  before  him  his 
maid  blowing  up  the  lighted  charcoal  under  the  samovfir.  With  hor- 
ror Adrian  recalled  to  mind  all  last  night's  agonies.  Triukhina,  the 
brigadier,  and  .Sergeant  Kiirilkin,  all  dimly  flitted  before  his  imagina- 
tion, lie  waited  in  silence  for  the  maid-servant  to  begin  the  conversa- 
tioHj  from  which  he  hoped  an  explanation  of  the  consequences  follow- 
ing his  night's  adventures. 

"  How  long  you  have  slept,  goodman  Adrian  Prokhorovitch,"  said 
Axinia,  as  she  gave  him  his  dressing-gown.  "  Our  neighbour  the 
tailor  has  been  here,  and  our  hiidotehnik  stepped  in  to  tel!  you  that  to- 
day is  the  birth-dav  of  the  ward-officer,  but  you  slept  so  fast  that  we 
did  not  like  to  wake  you." 

"  And  has  nobody  been  here  about  Mrs.  Triukhina's  funeral?" 
'       "  Funeral  ?     Why,  is  she  dead  ?" 

"  Why,  yon  thickheaded  slut !  did  you  not  help  me  yourself  yester- 
day to  get  the  things  ready  for  the  funeral  ?" 

"  Lord,  manter,  are  your  wits  woolgathering,  or  ha.s  yesterday's 
wine  not  gone  out  of  your  head  vet  ?  There  was  no  funeral  yesterday 
that  1  know  on.  You  were  drinking  all  day  with  them  Germans,  and 
Tou  came  back  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler,  rolled  into  bod,  and  there  you 
iiave  been  snoozing  till  this  blessed  minute  ;  and  the  bells  are  ringing 
fur  mass." 

"  The  devil  I  have?"  said  the  delighted  coffin-maker. 

"  'Tis  truth !"  answered  the  handmaid. 

"  Well,   if  80,  get  me  some  tea,    and  look  sharp :    and    call  my 
daaghters." 
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But  no — he  surely  it  not  dreaming. 

Another  minute  makes  it  dear, 

A  icream,  a  rush,  a  lniniing  tear, 

From  Inez'  cheek,  dispel  the  feur 
Tliat  bliu  like  his  it  only  aeeming. 

Washivstov  Alitox. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

A  MOMENT  of  appalled  surprise  succeeded  the  instant  when  Harrj 
ami  Rose  first  ascertained  the  real  character  of  the  vessel  that  hail 
entered  the  haven  of  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Then  the  first  turned  to- 
ward Jack  Tier  and  sternly  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  apparent 
faithlessncfs. 

"  Rascal !"  he  cried  ;  "  has  this  treachery  been  intended  ?  Did 
you  not  see  the  brig  and  know  her  ?" 

"Hush,  Harry — dear  Harry !"  exclaimed  Ilose,  entreatingly.  "Mj 
life  i'or  it,  Jack  has  nut  been  faithless." 

"  Why,  llicn,  has  he  not  let  us  know  that  the  brig  ?raa  coming? 
For  more  than  an  hour  has  he  been  aloft,  on  the  look-out,  sod  bm 
are  we  taken  quite  by  surprise.  Rely  on  it,  Rose,  he  ha*  seen  the 
approach  of  the  brig,  and  might  have  sooner  put  us  on  our  guinL" 

"  Ay,  a}',  lay  it  on,  maty,"  said  Jack,  coolly,  neither  angry  nor 
mortified,  so  fur  as  appearances  went,  at  these  expressions  of  dioa- 
tisfaction  ;  "  my  back  is  used  to  it.  If  I  didn't  know  Mrhat  it  i«  tt 
get  hard  raps  on  the  knuckles,  I  should  be  but  a  young  ntcward. 
But,  as  for  this  business,  a  little  reflection  will  tell  you  I  am  ool  t« 
blame." 

'*  Give  us  your  own  cxplaoations,  for  without  theiu  I  shall  trail 
you  no  longer." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  good  would  it  have  done,  had  I  told  you  the  brij 
«a«  standing  for  this  place  ?  There  she  came  down,  hke  a  raw- 
horse,  and  escape  for  you  was  impossible.  As  the  wind  is  now  bto»- 
in'  the  Molly  would  go  two  feet  to  the  boat's  one,  and  a  chase  wo<U 
have  been  madness." 

"  I   don't   know   that,    sirrah,"  answered    the    mate.     "  The  boil 
might  have  got  into  the  smaller  passages  of  the  reef,  when    ■ 
could  not  enter,  or  she  might  have  dodged  about  among  tlu 
until  it  was  night,  and  then  escaped  in  the  darkness." 

"  1  thought  of  all  that,  Mr.  Mulford,  but  it  came  too  late 
I  first  went  aloft,  I  came  out  on  the  north-west  siile  of  the  lanl<fl^ 
and  took  my  seat,  to  look  out  for  the  sloop-of-war,  as  you  bade 
sir.  Well,  there  I  was  sweeping  the  horizon  with  the  glasi  fi* 
better  part  of  an  hour,  sometimes  fancyin'  1  saw  her,  and  then, 
it  up;  for  to  this  moment  I  am  not  sartain  there  isn't  a  sail  oIiIk'' 
to   the  westward,  turning  up   toward  the  light  on  a  bowline:  but" 
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there  be  she  's  too  far  off  to  know  any  thing  particular  about  lier. 
Well,  fir,  there  I  sat,  looking  out  for  the  Pouglikeepsie,  for  the  better 
rt  of  an  hour,  wlicn  I  thought  I  would  go  round  on  t'other  side  of 
be  lantern  and  take  a  look  to  windward.  My  heart  wng  in  my 
Douth,  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Rose,  when  I  saw  the  brig;  and  I  felt 
ilh  glad  and  sorry-  Glad  on  my  own  account,  and  sorry  on  your  'n. 
"here  she  was,  however,  and  no  help  for  it,  within  two  miles  of  this 
ry  spot,  and  coming  down  as  if  she  despised  touching  the  water  at 
Now,  what  could  I  do  ?  There  wasn't  time,  Mr.  Alulford,  to  get 
le  boat  out,  and  the  mast  stepped,  afore  wc  should  have  been  within 
ch  of  canister,  and  Stephen  Spike  would  not  have  spared  Ma/,  in 
rder  to  get  you  again  within  his  power." 
"  Depend  on  it,  Harry,  this  is  all  true,"  said  Rose,  earnestly.  "  I 
low  Jack  well,  and  can  answer  for  his  fidelity.  He  wishes  to,  and 
he  can  be  «■///,  return  to  the  brig,  whither  he  thinks  his  duty  calls 
lim,  but  he  will  never  willingly  betray  us  —  least  of  all  me.  Do  I 
eak  as  1  ought,  Jack  ?" 

"  Gospel  truth,    Miss  Rose,  and   Mr.  Mulford  will    get   over   this 
iquaJJ,  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  think  of  matters  as  he  ought.     There  's 
\y  hand,  maty,  to  show  1  bear  no  malice." 

**  I  take  it.  Jack,  for  I  must  believe  you  honest,  aflcr  all  you  have 
pne  for  us.  Excuse  my  warmth,  which,  if  a  little  unreasonable,  was 
tmewhat  natural  under  the  circuni8tance!<.  I  suppose  our  case  is 
Dw  liopeless,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  soon  on  board  the  brig  again ; 
T  Spike  will  hardly  think  of  abandoning  me  again  on  an  island,  pro- 
isioned  and  fitted  as  is  this  !" 

*'  It 's  not  so  sartnin,  sir,  that  you  fall  into  his  hands  at  all,"  put  in 
Tack.  "  The  men  of  the  brig  will  never  come  here  of  their  own 
accord,  depend  on  that,  for  sailors  do  not  like  graves.  Spike  has 
come  in  here  a'ter  the  schooner's  chain,  that  he  dropped  into  the 
water  when  he  made  sail  for  the  sloup-of-war,  at  the  time  he  was  here 
afore,  and  is  not  expecting  to  find  us  here.  No,  no,  he  thinks  we  are 
beating  up  toward  Key  West  at  this  very  minute,  if,  indeed  he  has 
missed  us  at  all.  'Tis  possible  he  believes  the  boat  has  got  adrift  by 
accident,  and  has  no  thought  of  our  being  out  of  the  brig." 

"  That   is  impossible,  Jack.     Do  you  suppose  he  is  ignorant  that 
Rose  is  missing  ?" 

"  Sartain   of  it,  maty,  if  Mrs.  Budd  has  read   the  letter  well   tlmt 
Mias  Rose  left  for  her,  and  Biddy  has  obeyed  orders.     If  they  'vc  fol- 
lowed instructions,  Miss  Rose   is   thought  to  be  in  her  state-room, 
mourning  for  a  young  man  who  was  abandoned  on  a  naked  rock,  and 
Jack  Tier,  havin  eat  something  that  has  disagreed  with  him,  is  in  his 
Bb«rib.      Recollect,   Spike  will   not   be    apt  to  look   into  Miss  Rose's 
Hnte-room  or  my  berth,  to  see  if  all  this  is  true.     The  cook  and  Josh 
Wf'*  both  in  my  secret,  and  know  I  mean  to  come  back,  and  wljen  the 
^pt  is  over  I  have  only  to  return  to  duty,  like  any  other  hand.     It  is 
™y  cnlculatidn  that   Spike  believes  both  Miss  Rose  and  myself  on 
■'"•rd  the  .Molly  at  this  very  moment." 
**  And  the  boat ;  what  can  he  suppose  has  become  of  the  boat  ?" 
ta^ *"  Sartainly,  the  boat  makes   the  only  chance  ag'in   us.     But   llie 
P***t  was  riding  by  its  painter  astern,  and  accidents  sometimes  happen 
^   such  crafl.     Then  we  two   are   the  wery  last  he  will    suspect   of 
^"ing  made  off  in   the  boat  by  ourselves.     There  '11  be  Mrs.  Budd 
Vol.   XXII.  CO 
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and  Biddy  as  a  sort  of  pledge  thai  Miss  Kose  is  aboard,  and  as  Tor  | 
Jack  Tier,  he  is  too  insigniticant  to  occupy  the  captuin's  thoughts  just  1 
now.     He  will  probably  muster  the  people  fur'urd,  when  he  finds  the] 
boat  is  gone,  but  I  do  not  think  he  'II   trouble  the   cabins  or  state- 
rooms." 

Mulfurd  admitted  that  this  wan  pauible,  liiough  it  8carcely  seemed 
probable  to  him.     There  was  no  help,  however,  lor  the  actual  state  of 
things,  and  they  all  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  brig,  and  to  the 
movements  of  iliosc  on  board  her.    Jack  Tier  had  swung-to  the  outer 
door  of  the  house,  as  soon  as  the  Swush  came  in  view  through  it,  and 
fortunately  none   of  the  windows   on    that   side  of  the  building  had 
been  opened  at  all.     The  air  entered  to  windward,  which  was  on  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  be  comfortable  and  jet 
leave   the  front,  in  view  from   the  vessel,  with  its  deserted  air.     Ai 
for  the  brig,  she  had  already  anchored  and  got  both  her  boats  into  the 
water.     The  yawl  was  hauled  alongside,  in  readiness  for  any  sertice 
that  might  be  required  of  it,  while  the  launch  had  been  manned  « 
once,  and  was  alrotidy  weighing  the  anchor,  and  securing  the  chaio  ta 
which  Tier  had  alluded.    All  this  served  very  much  to  lessen  the  oit- 
easiness  of  Miilibrd  and  Rose,  as  it  went  far  to  prove  that  Spike  had 
not  come  to  the  Dry  Tortugus  in  quest  of  them,  as,  at  first,  both  hid 
very  naturally   supposed.     It  might,  indeed,  turn  out  that   his  «lc 
object  was   to  obtain  this  anchor  and  chain,  with  a  view  to  use  thai 
in  raising  the  ill-fated  vessel  tliut  had  now  twice  gone  to  the  bottom, 

"  I  wish  an  explanation  with  you,  Jack,  on  one  other  point,"  nU 
the  mate,  after  all  three  had  been  for  some  time  observing  the  nunc* 
nients  on  hoard  and  around  tlie  Swash.  "  Do  you  actually  intend  to 
get  on  board  the  brig?" 

"  If  it's   to  be   done,  maty.     My  v'y'ge  is  up  with  you  «nd  Mat 
Rose.     I  may  be  said  to  have  shipped  lor  Key  West  nod  a  market,  i 
and  the  market  is  found  at  this  port." 

"  Vou  will  hardly  leave  us  yet.  Jack,"  said  Rose,  with  a  nuntwr  ' 
and  emphasis  that  did  not  fail  to  strike  hor  betrothed  lover,  thoiigk 
he  could  in  no  way  account  for  either.  That  Rose  should  not  walk 
to  be  hri  alone  with  him  in  that  solitary  place  was  natural  enougk: 
or,  might  rather  be  referred  to  education  and  the  peculiar  notioa(<f  I 
her  sex;  but  he  could  not  understand  why  so  much  importtMfj 
should  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  a  being  uf  Jack  Tier**  iMuU 
and  cliarueter.  It  was  true,  that  there  was  little  choice,  under  p«»* 
sent  circumstances,  but  it  occurred  to  Mulford  that  Rose  had  • 
fested  the  same  strange  predilection  when  there  nnghi  li«*e 
somctlifng  nearer  to  a  selection.  The  moment,  however,  «aa  I  ' 
for  much  reflection  on  the  subject. 

"  You  will  hardly  leave  us  yet,  Jack  ?"  said  Rose,  in  the  i 
related. 

"  It 's  now  or  never.  Miss  Rose.     If  the  brig  once  gets  »mwji 
this  anchorage  without  me,  I  may  never  lay  eyes  on  her  ag'in.  I 
time  is  nearly  up,  for  wood  and  iron  wont  hold  together  alwij*! 
more  than  flesh  and  blood.     Consider  how  many  years  I  have  ' 
busy  in  hunting  her  up,  and  how  bard  't  will  be  to  lose  that  wbicbl 
given  nie  so  many  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  find." 

Rose  said  no  more.      If  not  convinced,  she  was  evidently  "ilo 
while  Harry  was  lell  to  wonder  and  surmise,  as  best  he  migtit 
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quitted  the  subject,  to  watch  the  people  of  the  brig.  Dy  this  time 
the  anchor  had  been  liftedi  and  the  chain  was  heaving  in  on  buard 
the  vessel,  by  means  of  a  hne  that  had  been  got  round  its  bight.  The 
work  went  on  rapidly,  and  Muiford  observed  to  liosc  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  the  intention  of  Spike  to  remain  long  at  the  Turtugas, 
inasmuch  as  his  brig  was  riding  by  a  very  short  range  o(  cable.  This 
opinion  was  confirnicd,  half  an  hour  later,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
launch  was  hooked  on  and  hoisted  in  again,  as  soon  as  the  chain  and 
anchor  of  the  schooner  were  secured. 

Jack  Tier  watched  every  movement  with  palpable  uneasiness.  His 
apprehensions  that  Spike  would  obtain  all  he  wanted,  and  be  uiF 
before  he  could  rejoin  him,  increased  at  each  instant,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  announce  an  intention  to  take  the  boat  and  go  alongside  of 
the  Swash  at  every  hazard,  rather  than  be  Icfk. 

"  You  do  not  reflect  on  what  you  say,  Jack,"  answered  Harry ; 
"unlcsis,  indeed,  it  be  your  intention  to  betray  us.  How  could  you 
appear  in  the  boat,  at  this  place,  without  letting  it  be  known  that  we 
must  be  hard  by  ?" 

"That  don't  follow  at  all,  maty,"  answered  Jack.  "Suppose  I  go 
alongside  the  brig  and  own  to  the  captain  that  I  took  the  boat  last 
night,  with  the  hope  of  finding  you,  and  that  failing  to  succeed,  1  bore 
Dp  for  this  port,  to  look  for  provisions  and  water.  Miss  Itosehe  thinks 
on  board  at  this  moment,  and  in  my  judgment  he  would  take  me  at 
my  word,  give  me  a  good  cursing,  and  think  no  more  about  it." 

"  It  would  never  do.  Jack,"  interposed  Rose,  instantly.  "  It  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  Harry,  as  Spike  would  not  believe  you  had 
not  found  him,  without  an  examination  of  this  house." 

"What  are  they  about  with  the  yawl,  Mr.  Muiford,"  asked  Jack, 
e  eje  was  never  off  the  vessel  for  a  single  moment.  "  It  is  get- 
ting so  dark  that  one  can  hardly  see  the  boat,  but  it  seems  as  if  they 
re  about  to  man  the  yawl." 

"  They  are,  and  there  goes  a  lantern  into  it.  And  that  is  Spike 
tmself  coining  down  the  brig's  side  this  instant." 

"  They  can  only  bring  a  lantern  to  search  this  house,"  exclaimed 
Rose.     "  Oh  I   Harry,  you  are  lost !" 

"  I  rather  think  the  lantern  is  for  the  light-huuse,"  answered  Mul- 

/ord,  whose  coolness,  at  what  was  certainly  a  most  trying  moment, 

"'  not  desert  him.     "Spike  may  wish  to  keep  the  light  burning,  for 

«K»  before,  you  will  remember,  he  had  it  kindled  after  the  keeper 

*M  removed.     As  for  his  sailing,  he  would  not  be  apt  to  sail  until  the 

ktnoon  rises;  and  in  beating  back  to  the  wreck  the  light  may  serve  to 
Wt  him  know  the  bearings  and  position  of  the  reef." 
"  There  they  come,"  whispered   Rose,  half  breathless  with  alarm. 
*Thc  boat  has  left  the  brig,  and  is  coming  directly  hither  !" 
All  this  was  true  enougli.     The  yawl  had  shoved  off,  and  with  two 
•*«  to  row  it,  was  pulling  for  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
■oiig  the  timbers  of  which   l.iy  the  boat,  pretty  well   concealed  be- 
^ftlh  a  sort  of  bridge.     Muiford  would  not  retreat,  though  be  looked 
the  fastenings  of  the  door  as  a  means  of  incrc.ising  his  chance  of 

I'eoce.  In  ilie  stern-sheets  of  the  boat  sat  two  men,  though  it  was 
*t  easy  to  ascertain  who  they  were  by  the  fading  light.  One  was 
•own  to  be  Spike,  however,  and  the  other,  it  was  conjectured,  must 
*  l)on  Juan   Montefalderon,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in 
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the  place  of  honour.  Three  minutes  solved  this  quegtion,  the  boat 
reaching  the  wharf  by  that  time.  It  was  instanlv  secured,  and  all 
four  men  left  it.  Spike  was  now  plainly  to  be  discerned  by  means  of 
the  latuerri  which  he  carried  in  his  own  hands.  He  gave  some  orders 
in  his  customary  authoritative  way,  and  in  a  high  key,  after  which  he 
led  the  way  from  the  wharf,  walking  side  by  side  with  tlie  Seiior 
Montefalderon.  These  two  last  came  up  within  a  yard  of  the  door 
of  the  house,  where  they  paused,  enabling  those  within  not  only 
to  see  their  persons  and  the  working  of  their  countenances,  but  to 
hear  all  that  was  said  ;  this  last  the  more  especially,  since  Spike  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  keep  his  powerful  voice  within  moderate 
limits. 

"It's  hardly  worth  while,  Don  Wan,  for  you  to  go  into  the  lighthouse,' 
said  Spike.  "  'Tis  but  a  greasy,  dirty  place  at  best,  and  one's  clothes 
are  never  the  better  for  dealin'  with  ile.  Here,  Uill,  take  the  lantern,  aod 
get  a  filled  can,  that  we  may  f>o  up  and  trim  and  fill  the  lamp,  and 
make  a  blaze.  Bear  a  hand,  lads,  and  I'll  be  a'ter  ye  afore  you  reach 
the  lantern.  I3e  careful  with  the  flame  about  the  ile,  for  seameo  ought 
never  to  wish  to  see  a  light-house  destroyed." 

"  What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  lighting  the  lamps  above,  Don 
Esteban  ?"  demanded  the  Mexican,  when  the  sailors  had  disappeared 
in  the  light-house,  taking  their  own  lantern  with  them. 

"  It's  wisest  to  keep  things  rcg'lar  about  this  spot,  Don  Wan,  which 
will  prevent  unnecessary  suspicions.  But,  as  the  brig  stretche*  in 
toward  the  reef  to  night,  on  our  way  back,  the  light  will  be  a  grrtl 
assistance.  I  am  short  of  officers,  you  know,  and  want  all  the  help  of 
this  sort  I  can  get" 

"To  be  sincere  with  you,  Don  Esteban,  1  greatly  regret  you  «t 
so  short  of  officers,  and  do  not  yet  despair  of  inducing  you  to  go 
and  take  off  the  mate,  whom  I  hear  you  have  left  on  a  barren  rock. 
He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  Senor  Spike,  and  the  deed  was  not  on* 
that  you  will  wish  to  remember  a  few  years  hence." 

"The  fellow  run,  and  I  took  him  at  his  word,  Don  Wan.     I 'm  oflli 
obliged  to  receive  back  a  deserter  unless  it  suits  me." 

■'  We  arc  all  obliged  to  see  we  do  not  cause  a  fellow-creature  lh( 
loss  of  life.  This  will  prove  the  death  of  the  charming  young  woniJ* 
who  is  so  much  attached  to  him,  unless  you  relent  and  are  aec- 
ciful  ?" 

"  Women   have  tender  looks  but   tough  hearts,"  answered 
carelessly,  though  Mulford  felt  certain,  by  the  tone  of  his  voir 
great  bitterness  of  feeling  lay  smothered  bencaili  the  affected  i 
ence  of  his  manner;  "few  die  of  love." 

"  The  young  lady  has  not  been  on  deck  all  day  ;  and  the  Iriih  "•  i 
man  tells  me  she  docs  nothing  but  drink  water — the  certain  proJ^i 
a  high  fever." 

"  Ay,  ay,  she  keeps  her  room,  if  you  will,  Don  Wan,  but  »hri 
about  to  make  a  dupe  of  me  by  any  such  tricks.     1  must  go  i 
to  the  lamps,  however,  and  you  will  find  the  graves  you  seek  i»\ 
rear  of  this  house,  about  thirty  yards  behind  it,  you'll  remffl' 
That's  a  very  pretty  cross  you've  made,  senor,  and  the  skipiHr.'i 
schooner's  soul  will  be  all  the  better  for  your  setting  it  up  at  Ui«  t 
of  his  grave." 

"It  will  serve  to  let  those  who  come  after  us  know  that  a  di« 
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sleeps  beneath  the  sand,  Don  Esteban,"  answered  the  Mexican  mildly. 
"I  have  no  other  expectation  from  this  sacred  symbol." 

The  tvro  separated,  Spike  going  into  the  light-house,  a  little  in  a 
hurry,  while  Don  Juan  Muntcfalderon  walked  round  the  building  to 
its  rear  in  quest  of  the  grave.  Mullbrd  waited  a  moment  for  Spike 
to  get  a  short  distance  up  the  stairs  of  the  high  tower  he  had  to  as- 
cend, when  placing  the  arm  of  Rose  within  his  own,  he  opened  the 
door  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  walked  boldly  toward  the  Mexican. 
Don  Joan  was  actually  forcing  the  pointed  end  of  his  little  cross  into 
the  sand,  at  the  head  of  his  counirymnn's  grave,  when  Mulford  and 
his  trembling  companion  reached  the  spot.  Although  night  had  shut 
in,  it  was  not  so  dark  that  persons  could  not  be  recognised  at  small 
distances.  The  Sefior  Montefalderon  was  startled  at  an  apparition  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  when  Mulford  saluted  him  by  name;  but  re- 
cognising first  the  voice  of  Harry,  and  then  the  persons  of  himself 
and  his  companions,  surprise,  rather  than  alarm,  became  the  emotion 
that  was  uppermost.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  first  of 
these  feelings,  he  instantly  saluted  the  young  couple  with  a  polished 
ease  that  marked  his  manner,  which  had  much  of  the  courtesy  of  a 
Cosiilian  in  it,  tempered  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  greater  flexibility  of  a 
Southern  American. 

"  I  ffe  you,"  exclaimed  Don  Juan,  "  and  must  believe  my  eyes. 
Without  their  evidence,  however,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  can  be 
you  two,  one  of  whom  I  thought  on  board  tim  brig,  and  the  other  suf- 
fering  a  most  miserable  death  on  a  naked  rock." 

"  I  am  aware  of  your  kind  feelings  in  our  behalf,  Don  Juan,"  said 
Mulford,  "and  it  is  the  reason  I  now  confide  in  you.  I  was  taken  off 
ibat  rock  by  means  of  the  boat,  which  you  doubtless  have  missed ; 
and  tliis  is  the  gentle  being  who  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  life. 
To  her  and  Jack  Tier,  who  is  yonder,  under  the  shadows  of  the  house, 
I  owe  my  not  being  the  victim  of  Spike's  cruelty." 

"  I  now  comprehend  the  whole  matter,  Don  Heiiriquez.  Jack  Tier 
bas  managed  the  boat  for  the  senorita;  and  those  whom  we  were  told 

Were  too  ill  to  be  seen  on  deck,  have  been  really  out  of  the  brig." 
J'Such  are  the  facts,  senor,  and  from  i/oii  there  is  no  wish  to  con- 
them.    We  are  then  to  understand  that  the  absence  of  Rose  and 
:k  from  the  brig  are  not  knoivn  to  Spike." 
"1  believe  not,  sefior.     Me  has  alluded  to  both,  once  or  twice  to- 

4iy,as  being  ill  below;  but  would  you  not  do  well  to  retire  within  the 

•liade  of  the  dwelling,  lest  a  glance  from  the  lantern  might  let  those 

Ui  it  know  that  I  am  not  alone." 
"There  is  little  danger,  Don  Junn,  as  they  who  stand  near  a  light 

cannot  well  see  those  who  are  in  the  darkness.  Besides  they  are 
■'gh  in  the  air,  while  we  are  on  the  ground,  which  will  greatly  add  to 
Jlle  obscurity  down  here.     We  can  retire  nevertheless,  as  I  have  a 

'W  questions  to  ask,  which  may  as  well  be  put  in  perfect  security,  as 

•*t  where  there  is  any  risk." 
The  iliree  now  drew  near  the  house,  Rose  actually  stepping  within 

•  door,  though  Harry  remained  on  its  exterior,  in  order  to  watch  the 

■Xjceedings  of  those  in  the  light-house.    Here  the  Seiior  Montefalde- 

^  entered  into  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  what  had  occurred  on 
^•rd  the  brig,  since  the  appearance  of  day,  that  very  morning.  Ac- 
'^Tding  to  his  account  of  the  mailer,  Spike  had  immediately  called 
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upon  the  people  to  explain  the  loss  of  the  boat.     Tier  was  do(  inter< 
rogated  on  this  occasion,  it  being  understood  he  had  gone  below  and 
turned  in,  arter  having  the  look-out  for  fully  half  the  night.     As  no 
one  could,   or   would,   give  an  account  o(  the  manner  in  which  the 
boat  was  missing,  Josh  was  ordered  to  go  below  and  question  Jack  on 
the  subject.     Wiicthcr  it  was  from  consciousness  of  his  own  conoi 
tion  with  the  escape  of  Jack,  and  apprehensions  of  the  consequencei 
or  from  innate  good-nature,  and  a  desire  to  befriend  the  lovers,  thi*j 
black  now  admitted  that  Jack  confessed  to  him  that  the  boat  had  got 
away  from  him  while  endeavouring  to  shifl  the  turns  of  its  painter 
from  a  cleet  where  Ihey  ought  not  to  be,  to  their  proper  place.     This 
occurred  early  in  Jack's  watch,  according  to  Josh's  story,  and  had  not 
been  reported,  as  the  boat  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  brig,  and 
was  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an  advantage.     The  mate  admired 
the  negro's  cunning,  as  Don  Juan  related  this  part  of  his  story,  which 
put  him  in  a  situation  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  Jack's  mendacity  in 
the  event  of  a  discovery,  while  it  had  the  effect  to  allow  the  fugitive 
moie  time  for  their  escape.     The  result  was,  that  Spike  bestowed  a 
few   hearty  curses,  as  usual,  on   the  clumsiness  of  .Tack  Tier,  and 
seemed  to  forget  all  about  the  matter.     It  is  probable  he  connected 
Jack's  abstaining  from  showing  himself  on  deck,  and  his  alleged  indis- 
position, with  his  supposed  delinquency  in   this  matter  of  the  boat. 
From  that  moment  the  captain  appeared  to  give  himself  no  further 
concern  on  the  subject,  the  boat  having  been,  in  truth,  ao  incumbruet 
rather  than  a  bcnetit,  as  stated. 

As  for  Kose,  her  keeping  her  room,  under  the  circumstances,  wm 
so  very  natural,  tlint  the  Scfior  Muntefalderon  had  been  corapletelj 
deceived,  as,  from  his  tranquillity  on  this  point,  there  was  no  qurslion 
was  the  case  with  Spike  also,  liiddy  appeared  on  deck,  thongb  th( 
widow  did  not,  and  the  Irish  woman  shook  her  head  anxiously  when 
qucstiunt-d  about  her  young  mistress,  giving  the  s[>ectators  rrason  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 

As  respects  the  brig  and  her  movements.  Spike  had  got  under  wij 
as  soon  as  there  waslightcnough  to  find  his  course,  and  hadrunihroogli 
the  passage.  It  is  probable  that  the  boat  was  seen;  for  something 
tiiat  was  taken  for  a  small  sail  had  just  been  made  out  for  a  tiai^W 
instant,  and  then  became  lost  again.  This  little  sail  was  made,  if  mifc 
at  all,  ill  the  direction  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  but  so  completely  we<T 
all  suspicions  at  rest  in  the  minds  of  those  on  the  quarter-deck  of  die 
Switsh,  that  neither  Spike  nor  the  Mexican  had  the  least  idea  what  il 
was.  When  the  circumstance  was  reported  to  the  former,  he  ansrt — ' 
that  it  was  probably  sonic  small  wrecker,  of  which  many  were  ^ 
ing  about  the  reef,  and  added,  laughing,  though  in  a  way  to  pro»ehfl» 
little  he  thought  seriously  on  the  subject  at  all,  "who  knows  bat  itl 
light-house  boat  has  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  that  they  vc  cnafc 
sail  on  /ler;  if  they  have,  my  word  for  it,  that  she  goes, 'hull,  9*^ 
•'•ggi'ig.  canvas,  and  cargo,  all  in  n  lump,  for  salvage." 

As  the  brig  came  out  of  the  pnss.ige  in  broad  day,  the  beaib 
Bchooner's   masts  were   seen  as  a   mutter  of  course.     Thi*  '" 
Spike  to  lieavc-to,  to  lower  a  boat,  and  to  go  in  person  to 
the  condition  of  the  wreck.     It  will  be  seen  that  Jack's 
could  now  be  all  the  better  dispensed  with.     The  examinatioa. 
the  soundings,  and  other  calculations  connected  with  nii>ing  the 
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sel,  occupied  hours.  When  they  were  completed,  Spike  returned  on 
board,  run  up  his  boat,  and  squared  away  for  the  Dry  Tortuga*. 
Senor  iMontelalderon  confirmed  tlie  justice  of  Jack  Tier's  surmises  fu 
to  the  object  of  this  uncx|>eclcd  visit.  The  brig  had  come  solely  for 
the  chain  and  anchor  mentioned,  and  having  secured  them,  it  was 
Spike's  intention  to  gel  under  way  and  beat  up  to  the  wreck  again  as 
60on  as  the  moon  rose.  As  Cor  the  sloop-of-war,  he  believed  she  had 
given  him  up  ;  for  by  this  time  site  must  know  tiiat  she  had  no 
chance  witli  the  brig  so  long  as  the  latter  kept  near  the  reef,  and  that 
she  ran  the  constant  hazard  of  shipwreck  while  playing  so  near  the 
dangers  herself. 

Before  the  Senor  Montefalderon  exhausted  all  he  had  to  communi- 
cate, he  was  interrupted  by  Jack  Tier  with  a  singular  proposition. 
Jack's  great  desire  was  to  get  on  board  the  Swash  ;  and  he  now  beg- 
ged the  .Mexican  to  let  Mulford  take  the  yuwl  and  scull  him  olF  to 
the  brig,  and  return  to  the  islet  before  Spike  and  his  companions 
should  descend  from  the  lighthouse.  The  little  fellow  insisted  there 
was  sufficient  time  fur  such  a  purpose,  as  the  three  in  the  lantern  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  tilling  the  lamps  with  the  oil  necessary  to  their 
burning  for  a  night — a  duty  that  usually  occupied  the  regular  keeper 
for  an  hour.  Five  or  six  niioutcs  would  suthce  fur  him ;  and  if  he 
were  seen  going  up  the  brig's  side,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  main- 
lain  tiiat  he  had  come  ashore  in  the  boat.  No  one  took  such  precise 
note  of  what  was  going  on  as  to  be  able  to  contradict  him ;  and  as  to 
Spike  and  the  men  with  him,  they  would  probably  never  hear  any- 
thing about  it. 

Don  Juan  Montefalderon  was  struck  with  the  boldness  of  Jack 
Tier's  plan,  but  refused  his  assent  to  it.  He  deemed  it  loo  hazard- 
ous, but  substituted  a  |)roject  of  his  own.  The  moun  would  not  rise 
until  near  eleven,  and  it  wanted  several  hours  before  the  time  of  sail- 
ing. When  ihey  returned  to  the  brig,  he  would  procure  his  cloak, 
and  scull  himself  ashore,  being  perfectly  used  to  managing  a  boat  in 
thic  way,  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  pass  an  hour  longer  near 
the  grave  of  his  countryman.  At  the  expiration  of  that  hour  he 
would  take  Jack  off,  concealed  beneath  his  cloak — an  exploit  of  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  darkness,  especially  as  no  one  would  be  on  deck 
but  a  hand  or  two  keeping  the  anchor-watch.  With  this  arraiige- 
nent,  therefore.  Jack  Tier  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  more  passed,  during  which  the 
Mexican  again  alluded  to  his  country,  and  his  regrets  at  her  deplor- 
able situation.  The  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  -May,  two  combats 
that  ought  to,  and  which  will  reflect  high  honour  on  the  little  army 
llMt  won  thcni,  as  well  as  on  that  hardly  worked,  and  in  some  re- 
ipci'ts  hardly  used,  service  to  which  they  belong,  had  been  just 
(ought.  Don  Juan  mentioned  these  events  without  reserve,  and 
frankly  admitted  that  success  had  fallen  to  the  portion  of  much  the 
Veakor  party.  He  ascribed  the  victory  to  the  great  superiority  of 
the  American  officers  of  inferior  rank;  it  being  well  known  that  in 
llic  service  of  the  "  llepublic  of  the  North,"  as  he  termed  America, 
nten  who  had  been  regularly  educated  at  the  military  academy,  and 
who  had  reached  the  period  of  middlu  life,  were  serving  in  the 
stations  of  captains,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  lieutenants:  men  who, 
id  many  cases,   were   fitted    to  comman<l   regiments  and   brigades, 
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having  been  kept  in  these  lower  stations  by  the  tardiness  with  which 
promotion  comes  in  an  army  liite  that  of  this  country. 

D>in  Juan  .Mnniefaldcron  was  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  I 
subject,  perliaps,  else  he  might  have  added  that  when  occasions  J»l 
offer  to  bestow  on  these  gentlemen  the  preferment  they  have  so  bard-l 
ly  and  patiently  earned,  they  are  too  often  neglected  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  vulgar  political  patronage.     lie  did  not  know  that 
when  a  new  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised,  one  permanent  in  iu 
character,  and  intended  to  be  identified  with  the  army  in  all  future 
time,  that,  instead  of  giving  its  commissions  to  those  who  had  fairly 
earned  them  b}'  long  privations  and  faithful  service,  they  were  giveo, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  strangers.  I 

No  government  trifles  more  with  its  army  and  navy  than  our  oim. 
So  niggardly  are   the  master-spirits  at  Washington  of  the  hnnoan 
justly  earned  by  military  men,  that  we  have  Beets  still  commanded  b; 
captuins,  and  armies  by  officers  whose  regular  duty  it  would  be  to 
command  brigades.     The   world  is   edified   with  the   sight  of  force* 
■ufficicnt,  in  numbers,  and  every  other  military  requisite,  to  make 
one  of  Napoleon's  corps  i/e  artnie,  led  by  one  whose  commission  would 
place  him  properly  at  the   head   of  a   brigade,   and   nobly  led,  too, 
Here,  when  so  favourable  an  occasion  offers  to  add  a  regiment  or  two 
to  the  old  permanent  line  of  the  army,  and  thus  infuse  new  life  into 
its  hope  deferred,  the  opportunity  is  overlooked,  and  the  rank  odi 
file  are  to  be  obtained  by  cramming,  instead  of  by  a  generous  regxdj 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  gallant  gentlemen  who  have  done  so  much  Gv 
the  honour  of  the  American  name,  and,  unhappily,  so  little  for  the»- 
selves.     The  extra-patriots  of  the  nation,  and  they  form  a  legion  brjre 
enough  to  trample  the  "  Hallsof  the  Montezumas"  under  their  feet,  lell 
us  tliut  the  reward  uf  those  other  patriots  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  is  to  be  in  the  love  and  approbation  of  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens, at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  giving  the  palpable  proof  I 
of  the  value  of  this  esteem,  and  of  the  inconstancy  of  popular  applaiuc;  i 
by  pointing  their  lingers,  on  account  of  an  inadvertent  expression  in  i 
a  letter,  at  the  gallant  soldier  who  taught,  in  our  own  times,  ihej 
troops  of  this  country  to  stand  up  to  the  best  appointed  regiment*  (/I 
England,  and  to  carry  off  victory  from  the  pride  of  Europe,  in  fiirf 
field-fights.     Alas  I  alas  I  it  is  true  of  nations  as  well  as  of  meo,  iaj 
their  simplest  and  earliest  forms  of  association,  that  there  are  "tt-i 
crets  in  all  liimilies  ;"  and  it  will  no  more  do  to  dwell  on  our  own,  ihn  1 
it  would  edify  us  to  expose  those  of  poor  Mexico. 

The  discourse  between  the  Sefior  Montefalderon  and  Mulfonl  iw 
interesting,  as  it  ever  has  been  when  the  former  spoke  of  his  unfomh  i 
nate  country.  On  the  subject  of  the  battles  of  May  he  was  candid, 
and  admitted  his  deep  mortification  and  regrets.  He  had  expected 
more  from  the  force  collected  on  the  Kio  Grande,  though,  uDdc^ 
standing  the  northern  character  better  than  most  of  his  countrynxo. 
he  had  not  been  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  the  great  bulk  ofJ 
own  nation. 

"  Neveriheless,    Don   Henrique,"   be  concluded,   for   the  voic 
Spike  was  just  then  heard   as  lie  was  descending  the  stair*  of  lk>^ 
lighthouse,  "  nevertheless,  Don  Henrique,  there  is  one  thing  tliatj 
people,  brave,  energetic,  and  powerful  as  I  acknowledge  them  toj 
would  do  well  to  remember,  and  it  is  this — no  natioo  of  the  nu 
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of  ours  can  be,  or  ever  was  conquered,  unless  by  the  force  of  political 
combinations.  In  a  certain  state  of  society  a  government  may  be 
overturned,  or  a  capital  taken,  nnd  carry  a  whole  country  along  with 
it,  but  our  condition  is  one  not  likely  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
We  are  of  a  race  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  either  to  assimilate  us  to  your  own,  or  wholly  to  subdue  us.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  population  is  small,  in  time,  no 
doubt,  the  Spanish  race  might  be  absorbed,  and  your  sway  establish- 
ed ;  but  ages  of  war  would  be  necessary  entirely  to  obliterate  our 
usages,  our  language,  and  our  religion  from  the  peopled  portions  of 
Mexico." 

It  might  be  well  for  gome  among  us  to  reflect  on  these  matters. 
The  opinions  of  Don  Juan,  in  our  judgment,  being  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  all  prudent  and  considerate  men. 

As  Spike  descended  to  the  door  of  the  lighthouse,  Harry,  Rose, 
and  Jack  Tier  retired  within  that  of  the  dwelling.  Presently  the 
voice  of  the  captain  was  heard  hailing  the  Mexican,  and  together 
they  walked  to  the  wharf,  the  former  boasting  to  the  latter  of  his  suc- 
cess in  making  a  brilliant  light.  Brilliant  it  was,  indeed;  so  brilliant 
aa  to  give  Mulford  many  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  the  boat.  The 
light  from  the  lantern  fell  upon  the  wharf,  and  he  could  see  the  boat 
from  the  window  where  he  stood,  with  Spike  standing  nearly  over  it, 
waiting  for  the  men  to  pet  his  own  yawl  ready.  It  is  true,  the  cap- 
tain's back  was  toward  the  dangerous  object,  and  the  planks  of  the 
bridge  were  partly  between  him  and  it;  but  there  was  a  serious  dan> 
ger  that  was  solely  averted  by  the  circumstance  that  Spike  was  so 
earnestly  dilating  on  some  subject  to  Don  Juan,  as  to  look  only  at 
that  gentleman's  face.  A  minute  later  ilicy  were  all  in  the  yawl, 
wh'ch  pulled  rapidly  towards  the  brig. 

Don  Juan  Monteialderon  was  not  long  absent.     Ten  minutes  suf- 
ficed for  the  boat  to  reach  the  Swash,  for  him  to  obtuin  his  cloak,  and 
to  return  to  the  islet  alone,  no  one  in  the  vessel  feeling  a  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  his  imaginary  prayers.     As  for  the  people,  it  was  not 
probable  that  one  in  the  brig  could  have  been  induced  to  accompany 
bini  to  the  graves  at  that  hour,  though  everybody  but  Josh  had  turn- 
ed-in,  as  he  informed  Mulford,  to  catch  short  naps  previous  to  the 
bour  of  getting  the  brig  under-way.     As  for  the  steward,  he  had  been 
:ed  on  the  look-out  as  the  greatest  idler  on  board.     All  this  was 
%iceedingly  favourable  to  Jack  Tier's  project,  since  Josh  was  already 
ID  the  secret  of  his  absence,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  betray  his  re- 
turn.    After  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to  wait  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  in  order  to  let  the  sleepers  lose  all  consciousness,  when 
Don  Juan  proposed  returning  to  the  vessel  with  his  new  companion. 

The  thirty  or  forty  minutes  that  succeeded  were  passed  in  general 
conversation.  On  this  occajsion  the  Sefior  Montefalderoii  spuke  more 
freely  than  he  had  yet  done  of  recent  events.  He  let  it  be  plainly 
leen  how  much  he  despised  Spike,  and  how  irksome  to  him  was  the 
intercourse  he  was  obliged  to  maintain,  and  to  which  he  only  submit- 
ted through  a  sense  of  duty.  The  money  known  to  be  in  the  schooner, 
»a»  of  a  larger  amount  than  had  been  supposed  ;  and  every  dollar 
*■•  so  important  to  Mexico  at  that  moment,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
Abandon  it,  else,  did  he  declare,  that  he  would  quit  the  brig  at  once, 
•»d  thare  io  the  fortunes  of  Harry  and  Hose,     He  courteously  ex- 
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pressed  his  best  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple,  and 
delicately  intimated  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  supposed  that 
they  would  be  united  as  soon  as  they  could  reach  a  place  where  tlie 
marriage  rite  could  be  celebrated.  This  was  said  in  the  most  judi- 
cious way  possible ;  so  delicately  as  not  to  wound  anyone's  feeling, 
and  in  a  way  to  cause  it  to  resemble  the  announcement  of  an  expect- 
ation rather  than  the  piece  of  paternal  advice  for  which  it  was  reollj 
intended.  Harry  was  delighted  with  this  suggestion  of  his  Mexican 
friend — the  most  loyal  American  may  still  have  a  sincere  friend  of 
Mexican  birth  and  Alexican  feelings,  too^since  it  favoured  not  only  i 
his  secret  wishes,  but  his  secret  expectations  also. 

At  the  appointed  moment,  Don  Juan  Montefalderon  and  Jack  Tier 
took  tlieir  leave  of  the  two  they  left  behind  them.  Rose  manifested 
what  to  Harry  seemed  a  strange  reluctance  to  part  with  the  little 
steward ;  but  Tier  was  bent  on  profiting  by  this  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  back  to  the  brig.  They  went,  accordingly ;  and  the  anxious 
listeners,  who  watched  the  slightest  movement  of  the  yawl,  from  tbc 
shore,  had  reason  to  believe  that  Jack  was  smuggled  in  without 
detection.  Tticy  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  the  oar  falling  in  the 
boat,  and  Mullbrd  said  that  Josh's  voice  might  be  distinguished,  an- 
swering to  a  call  from  Don  Juan.  No  noise  or  clamour  was  beard, 
such  as  Spike  would  certainly  have  made,  had  he  detected  tlie  dectp- 
lion  that  had  been  practised  on  himself. 

Harry  and  Rose  were  now  alone.     The  former  suggested  that  tht 
latter  should  take  possession   of  one  of  the  little  bed-rooms  that  iR 
usually  to  be  found  in  American  dwellings  of  the  diroensioni  sad 
humble  character  of  the  light-house  abode,  while  he  kept  watch  imol] 
the  brig  should  sail.     Until  Spike  was  fairly  off,  he  would  not  tnatl 
himself  to  sice]];  but  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  why  Rose  should  I 
not  endeavour  to  repair  the  evil  of  a  broken   night's  rest,  like  that  I 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  boat.     With  this  understanding,  ihca,] 
our  heroine  took  possession  of  her  little  apartment,  where  she  thrr*  [ 
herself  on   the  bed  in  her  clothes,  while  Mulford  walked  into  thcWi  j 
us  the  most  efl'ective  means  of  helping  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

It  was  now  some  time  past  ten,  and  before  eleven  the  moon  imald 
rise.     Tlie  mate  consetjuently  knew  that  his  watch   could  not  be  loaf 
before  Spike  would  quit  the  neighbourhood  —  a  circumstance  fttf- , 
nant  with  immenf>e  relief  to  him   at   least.    So  long  as  that  ua 
putoua,  and  now  nearly  desperate  man  remained  anywhere  near  I 
he  ftlt  tliul  site  could  not  be  safe;  and  as  he  paced  the  sandi,  i 
off,  or  outer  side  of  the  Islet,  in  onler  to  be  beyond  the  infloe 
the  light  ill  the  lantern.  Lis  eye  was  scarcely  a   moment  takes  WlTl 
from   the   Swash,  so  impatiently  and  anxiously  did   he  wait  for  ^  ' 
signs  of  some  movement  on  board  her. 

The  moon  rose,  and  Mull'ord  heard  the  well-known  raps  oo  lt»  i 
booby-hatch,  which  precedes  the  call  of  "  All  hands,"  on  boifd'j 
merchant-man.  "  All  hands  up  anchor,  ahoy  I"  succeeded,  md  •  I 
less  than  five  minutes  the  bustle  on  board  the  brig  announctd  !>• 
fact,  that  her  people  were  "  getting  the  anchor."  By  this  time  i«  ^i 
got  to  be  so  light  that  the  mate  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  If*! 
Iiouse,  in  order  that  he  might  conceal  his  person  within  its  iliadi"»j 
Awake  Hose  he  would  not,  though  he  knew  she  would  witnc»*[ 
departure  of  the  Swash  with  a  satislaetion  litile  short  of  his  an.  '^ 
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thought  he  would  wait,  that  when  he  did  speak  to  her  at  all,  it  might 
be  to  announce  their  entire  safety.  As  regarded  the  aunt,  Rose  waa 
much  relieved  on  her  account,  by  the  knowledge  that  Jack  Tier 
would  not  fail  to  let  Mrs.  Budd  know  everything  connected  with  her 
own  situation  and  prospects.  The  desertion  of  Jack,  after  coming  so 
far  with  her,  had  pained  our  heroine  in  a  way  we  cannot  at  present 
explain  ;  but  go  he  would,  probably  feeling  assured  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  his  continuance  with  the  lovers,  io  order  to 
prevail  on  Rose  to  escape  from  Spike. 

The  Swash  was  not  long  in  getting  her  ground  tackle,  and  the  brig 
was  soon  seen  with  her  top-sail  aback,  waiting  to  cat  the  anchor. 
This  done,  the  yards  swung  round  and  the  top-sail  filled.  It  waa 
blowing  just  a  good  breeze  for  such  a  craA  to  carry  whole  sail  on  a 
bowline  with,  and  away  the  liglit  and  active  craft  started,  like  the 
racer  that  is  galloping  for  daily  exercise.  Of  course  there  were  seve- 
ral passages  by  which  a  vessel  might  quit  the  group  of  islets,  some 
being  larger,  and  some  smaller,  but  all  having  sufhcicnt  water  for  a 
brigantinc  of  the  Molly's  draught.  Determined  not  to  lose  an  inch 
of  distance  unneces!<arily,  .*>pike  lu&ed  close  up  to  the  wind,  making 
an  effort  to  pass  out  to  windward  of  the  light.  In  order  to  do  this, 
however,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  make  two  short  tacks  within 
the  haven,  which  brought  him  far  enough  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward to  effect  his  purpose.  While  this  was  doing,  the  mate,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  object  of  the  manoeuvres,  passed  to  the  side 
of  the  light-house  that  was  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  dwelling 
was  placed,  with  a  view  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  vessel  as  she 
Mood  out  to  sea.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  joung  man  to  pass  through  a  broad  bit  of  moonlight;  but  he 
trusted  for  his  not  being  seen,  to  the  active  manner  in  which  nil 
hands  were  employed  on  board  the  vessel.  It  would  seem  that,  in 
tilts  respect,  Mullbrd  trusted  without  his  host,  fur  as  the  vessel  drew 
Dear  he  perceived  that  six  or  eight  figures  were  on  the  guns  of  the 
Swash,  or  in  her  rigging,  gesticulating  eagerly,  and  seemingly  point- 
ing to  the  very  spot  where  he  stood.  When  the  brig  got  fairly 
tbeam  of  the  light,  she  would  not  be  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  it, 
trad  fearful  to  complete  the  exposure  of  his  person,  which  he  had  so 
inadvertently  and  unexpectedly  commenced,  our  mate  drew  up  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  light-house,  against  which  he  sustained  himself  in  a 
position  as  immovable  as  possible.  This  movement  had  been  seen 
by  a  single  seaman  on  board  the  Swash,  and  the  man  hnjipcncd  to  be 
one  of  those  who  had  landed  with  Spike  only  two  hours  before.  His 
Olime  WU8  Barlow. 

"Captain  Spike,  sir,"  called  out  Barlow,  who  was  coiling  up  rig- 
ging on  the  forecastle,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  call  out  so 
toaA  as  to  be  heard  by  all  on  board,  "  yonder  is  a  man,  at  the  foot  of 
the  light-house." 

By  this  time,  the  moon  coming  out  bright  through  an  opening  in 
^^  clouds,  Mulford  had  become  conscious  of  the  risk  he  ran,  and  was 
yfniru  up,  fls  immovable  as  the  pile  itself,  against  the  stones  of  the 
•'i'ltliouse.  Such  an  announcement  brought  everybody  to  leeward, 
•ed  every  head  over  the  bulwarks.  Spike  himself  sprung  into  the 
^**  main-chains,  where  his  view  was  unobstructed,  and  where  Mul- 
■aw  and  recognized  him,  even  better  than  he  was  seen  and 
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recof;nizod  in  his  own  person.     All  thii  time  the  brig  was  moving 
ahead. 

"  A  man,  Barlow  I"  exclaimed  Spike,  in  the  way  one  a  little  bewil- 
dered by  an  announcement  expresses  his  surprise.  "  A  man !  that 
can  never  be.     There  is  no  one  at  the  lighthouse,  you  know." 

"  There  he  stands,  sir,  with  his  back  to  the  tower,  and  his  face 
this  way.  His  dark  figure  against  the  wliite-washed  stones  is  plain 
enough  to  be  seen.     Living  or  dead,  sir,  that  is  the  mate  I" 

"  Licing  it  cannot  be,"  answered  Spike,  though  he  gulped  at  tbe 
words  (he  next  moment. 

A  general  exclamation  now  showed  that  everybody  recognized  tbe 
mate,  whose  figure,  stature,  dress,  and  even  features,  were  by  this 
time  all  tolerably  distinct.  The  fixed  attitude,  however,  the  immor 
able,  statue-like  rigidity  of  the  form,  and  all  the  other  known  circum< 
stances  of  Harry's  case,  united  to  produce  a  common  and  simulU' 
neous  impression  among  the  superstitious  mariners,  that  what  tlicr 
saw  was  but  the  ghostly  shadow  of  one  lately  departed  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  Even  Spike  was  not  free  from  this  illusion,  and  his  kncn 
shook  beneath  him,  there  where  he  stood,  in  the  channels  of  a  vessel 
that  he  had  handled  like  a  top  in  so  many  gales  and  tempests.  VMtk 
him,  however,  tiie  illusion  was  neither  absolute  nor  lasting,  k 
second  thought  told  him  it  could  scarcely  be  so,  and  then  he  found 
his  voice.  By  this  time  the  brig  was  nearly  abreast  of  where  Hanj 
stood. 

"  You,  Josh  !"  called  out  Spike,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  loud  eoom^ 
to  startle  even  Mrs.  Biidd  and  Biddy  in  their  berths. 

"  Lor'  help  us  all  I"  answered  the  negro,  "  what  wUl  come  neit 
ti'ng  aboard  dis  vessel !     Here  I  be,  sir." 

"  Pass  the  fowling-piece  out  of  my  state-room.  Both  barrel*  ut 
loaded  with  ball ;  I  'II  try  him,  though  the  bullets  are  only  lead." 

A  common  exclamation  of  dissatisfaction  escaped  tJ>e  men,  while 
Josh  was  obeying  the  order:  "It's  no  use;"  "You  never  can  hurt 
one  of  them  things;"  "  Something  will  befall  the  brig  on  account  of 
this ;"  and  "  It 's  the  mate's  sperit,  and  sperits  can't  be  harnicd  67 
lead  or  iron,"  were  the  sort  of  remarks  made  by  the  seamen  doriig 
the  short  interval  between  the  issuing  the  order  for  the  fowling-pircc 
and  its  execution. 

"  There  'tis,  Captain  Spike,"  said  Josh,  passing  the  : 
through  the  rigging,  "  but 't  will  no  more  shoot  that  thing,  i 
of  our  carronades  would  blow  up  Gibraltar." 

By  this  time  Spike  was  very  determined,  his  lips  being  cow, 
and  his  teeth  set,  as  he  took  the  gun  and  cocked  it.    Then  he'haflrf^ 
As  all  that  passed  occurred,  as  it  might  be,  at  once,  the  brig  cTdiif 
that  moment  was  little  more  than  abreast  of  the  immoveable  ouA 
and  about  eighty  yards  from  him. 

"  Lighthouse,  there  I"  cried  Spike.     "Living  or  dead,  oosvrr, « 
I  fire  I" 

No  answer  came,  and  no  motion  appeared  in  the  dark  figure  OiA 
was  now  very  plainly  visible,  under   a  bright  moon,  drawn  in  ba 
relief  against  the  glittering  while  of  the  tower.     Spike  dropped 
muzzle  to  its  aim  and  fired. 

So  intense  was  the  attention  of  all  in  the  Swash,  that  a  wi 
Harry's  could  almost  have  been  seen,  had  he  betrayed  even 
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•light  sign  or  human  infirmity  at  the  flash  and  the  report.  The  ball 
was  flattened  against  a  stone  of  the  building,  within  a  foot  of  the 
mate's  body;  but  he  did  not  stir.  All  depended  now  on  his  perfect 
immovability,  as  he  well  knew,  and  he  so  far  commanded  himself  as 
to  remain  rigid  as  if  of  stone  himself. 

"  There  !  one  can  see  how  it  is  —  no  life  in  that  being,"  said  one. 
"I  know'd  how  it  would  end,"  added  another.  "  Nothing  but  silver, 
and  that  cast  on  purpose,  will  ever  lay  it,"  continued  a  third.  But 
Spike  disregarded  all.  This  time  he  was  resolved  that  his  aim 
should  be  better,  and  he  was  inveterately  deliberate  in  getting  it. 
Just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  however,  Don  Juan  Montefalderon 
touched  his  elbow,  the  piece  was  Hred,  and  there  stood  the  immov- 
able figure  as  before,  fixed  against  the  tower.  Spike  was  turning 
angrily  to  chide  his  Mexican  friend  for  deranging  his  aim,  when  the 
report  of  an  answering  musket  came  back  like  an  echo.  Every  eye 
was  turned  toward  the  figure,  but  it  moved  not.  Then  the  humming 
sound  of  an  advancing  ball  was  heard,  and  a  bullet  passed,  whistling 
hoarsely,  through  the  rigging,  and  fell  some  distance  to  windward. 
Every  head  disoppearcd  below  the  bulwarks.  Even  Spike  was  so  far 
astonished  as  to  spring  in  upon  deck,  and,  for  a  single  instant,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen  above  the  monkey  rail  of  the  brig.  Then  Spike 
recovered  himself,  and  jumped  upon  a  gun.  His  first  look  was  to- 
ward the  lighthouse,  now  on  the  vessel's  Ice  quarter;  but  the  spot 
where  bad  so  lately  been  seen  the  form  of  Mulford,  shewed  nothing 
but  the  glittering  brightness  of  the  white-washed  stones  ! 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  these  events 
produced  a  strange  and  deep  impression  on  board  the  Molly  Swash. 
The  few  who  might  have  thrown  a  little  liyht  on  the  matter  were  dis- 
creetly silent,  while  all  that  portion  of  the  crew  which  wus  in  the 
dark,  flrmly  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  mate  was  visit- 
ing them,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  hnd  been  inflicted  on 
it  in  the  flesh.  The  superstition  of  sailors  is  as  deep  as  it  is  general. 
All  those  of  the  Molly,  too,  were  salts  of  the  old  school,  sea-dogs  of  a 
past  generation,  properly  speaking,  and  mariners  who  had  got  their 
oolions  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  the  spirit  of  progress 
was  less  active  than  it  is  at  present. 

Spike  himself  might  have  had  other  misgivings,  and  believe  that 
he  had  seen  the  living  form  of  his  intended  victim,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary and  ghost-like  echo  of  his  last  discharge.  There  was  no- 
ticing visible,  or  intelligible,  from  which  that  tire  could  have  come, 
and  he  was  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  whole  occurrence.  An 
intention  to  round-to,  as  soon  as  through  the  passage,  down  boat  and 
land,  which  had  been  prnmptly  conceived  when  he  found  that  his  first 
turn  had  failed,  was  as  suddenly  abandoned,  and  he  gave  the  command 
to  "  board  Ibre-tack;"  itnmediatdy  after  his  call  was  to  "pack  on  the 
brig,"  and  not  without  a  little  ireniour  in  his  voice,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  figure  had  vanished.  The  crew  was  not  slow  to  obey 
t^ete  orders,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Swash  was  a  mile  from  the  light, 
Msnding  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  and 
^ilJi  a  freshening  breeze. 

To  return  to  the  islets.  Harry,  from  the  first,  had  seen  that  every 
«»ing  depended  on  his  remaining  motionless.  As  the  people  of  the 
''^gwcre  partly  in  shadow,  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  fully  understand 
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Iionr  completely  lie  was  liimselfexposed,  in  consequence  of  the  bright* 
ness  of  ull  around  him,  and  he   had   at  first  hoped  to   be  mtiUkeaj 
for  some  accidental  resemblance  to  a  man.     His  nerves  nere  weU| 
tried  by  the  use  of  the  fon'ling-piece,  but  they  proved  equal  to 
necessities  of  the  occasion.     Hut  when   an  answering  report 
from  the  rear,  or  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  islet,  he  darted  rounll 
the  tower,  as  much  taken  by  surprise,  and  overcome  by  wonder,  a  j 
any  one  else  who  heard  it.     It  was  this  rapid  movement  whicli  cauM'd 
his  flight  to  be  unnoticed,  all  the  men  of  the  brig  dodging  below  their  j 
own  bulwarks  at  that  precise  instant. 

As  the  lighthouse  was  now  between  the  mate  and  the  brig,  he  had  ' 
no  longer  any  motive  for  trying  to  conceal  himself.  His  tir<tt  thought 
was  of  Rose,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  for  some  little  time  he 
fancied  that  she  had  found  a  musket  in  the  dwelling  and  dischgrgoi 
it,  in  order  to  aid  his  escape.  The  events  had  passed  so  swiftly  tb<l 
tliere  was  no  time  for  the  cool  consideration  of  anything,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  extravagances  mingled  with  the  first  sur- 
mises of  all  these. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  house,  therefore,  Harry  was  by  no 
means  surprised  at  seeing  Rose  standing  in  it,  ga/ing  «t  the  swiAJy 
receding  brigantinc.  He  even  looked  for  the  musket,  expectin)?  lo 
see  it  lying  at  her  feel,  or  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  building. 
Rose,  however,  was  entirely  unarmed,  and  as  dependent  on  him  for 
support  as  when  he  had  parted  from  her,  an  hour  or  two  before. 

"  Where  did  you  find  that  musket,  Rose,  and  what  have  jron  dami 
with  it?"  inquired  Harry,  as  soon  as  he  had  looked  in  every  plieetwl 
thought  likely  to  hold  such  an  implement 

"Musket,  Harry!  I  have  had  no  musket,  though  the  rtporttfl 
fire-arms,  near  by,  awoke  me  from  a  sweet  sleep." 

"Is  this  possible?  I  had  imprudently  trusted  myselfon  the  otliv 
side  of  the  lighthouse,  while  the  moon  was  behind  cloud*,  and  «hff 
they  broke  suddenly  away  its  light  betrayed  me  to  those  on  board  iht 
brig.  Spike  fired  at  me  twice,  without  injuring  me  ;  when,  to  9} 
astonishment,  an  answering  report  was  heard  from  the  islet.  What  a 
more,  the  piece  was  charged  with  a  ball  cartridge,  for  I  heard  iW 
whistling  of  the  bullet  as  it  passed  on  its  way  to  the  brig." 

"And  you  supposed  I  had  fired  that  musket?" 

"Whom  else  could  I  suppose  had  done  it?  You  are  not »  ten 
likely  person  to  do  sucli  a  thing,  I  will  own,  my  love,  but  there  ui 
none  but  us  two  here." 

"  It  must  he  Jack  Tier,"  exclaimed  Rose,  suddenly. 

"  That  is  impossible,  since  he  has  left  us." 

"  One  never  knows.     Jack   understood  how  anxious  I  was  (oi 
him  with  us,  und  he  is  so  capricious  and  full  of  schemes,  that  hewtj 
have  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  brig,  as  artfully  as  he  got  onbi»i 
her."  j 

"  If  Jack  Tier  be  actually  on  this  islet,  I  shall  set  him  down  a*M| 
else  than  a  conjurer." 

"  Hist!"  interrupted  Rose,  "  what  noise  is  that  in  the  direcliW 
the  wharf?     It  sounds  like  an  oar  falling  in  a  boat." 

iMuIford  heard  that  well  known  sound,  as  well  as  his  cottf^ 
and,  followed  by  Rose,  he  passed  swiftly  through  the  hoiuc.  eoa 
out   at   the   front   next  the   wharf.       The  moon   woa  ttill  *hii 
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bright,  and  the  mystery  oF  the  echoing  report  and  answering  shot  wag 
immediately  explaiaed.  A  large  boat,  one  that  pulled  ten  oars  at 
least,  was  just  coming  up  to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  oars  were  unshipped  and  tossed,  announced  to  the  mate  that 
the  crew  were  man-of-war's  men.  He  walked  hastily  forward  to  meet 
them. 

Three  officers  first  \eCl  the  boat  together.     The  gold  bands  of  their 

caps  showed  that  they  belonged  to  the  quarter-deck,  a  fact  that  the 

_    light  of  the  moon  made  apparent  at  once,  though  it  was  not  strong 

■  enough  to  render  features  distinct.  As  Mulford  continued  to  advance, 
I   iiovever,  the  three  officers  saluted  him. 

I  "I  see  you  have  got  the  light  under  way  once  more,"  observed  the 
ieadpr  of  the  party.  "  Last  night  it  was  as  dark  as  Erebus  in  your 
Untem." 

'*  The  li^hlliouse-kceper  and  his  assistant  have  both  been  drowned," 
answered  Mulford.  "  The  lamps  have  been  lit  to-night  by  tlie  people 
of  the  brig  which  has  just  gone  out." 

"  Pray  sir,  what  brig  may  that  be  ?" 

"  The  Molly  Swash,  of  New  York ;  a  craft  that  I  lately  belonged 
to  myself,  but  which  I  have  left  on  account  of  her  evil  doings." 

"  The  Molly  Swash,  Stephen  Spike  master  and  owner,  bound  to 
Key  West,  and  a  market,  with  a  cargo  of  eight  hundred  barrels  of 
flour,  and  tliat  of  a  quality  so  lively  and  pungent  that  it  explodes  like 
gunpowder  '.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mate,  for  not  recognizing  you 
sooner.  Have  you  forgotten  the  Poughkeepsie,  Captain  Mull,  and 
her  far-reaching  Paixhans  ?" 

"  1  ought  to  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wallace,  for  not  recognizing  you 
aooner,  too.  But  one  docs  not  distinguish  well  by  moonlight.  I  am 
deiigfated  to  see  you,  sir,  and  now  hope  that,  with  my  assistance,  a 
•top  can  be  put  to  the  career  of  the  brig." 

•'  What,  Mr.  Mate,  do  you  turn  against  your  craft?"  said  Wallace, 
under  the  impulsive  feeling  which  induces  all  loyal  men  to  have  a  dis- 
taste for  treachery  of  every  sort;  "  the  seaman  should  love  the  very 
planks  of  his  vessel." 

"  I  fully  understand  you,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  will  own  that,  for  a  long 
Uine,  I  was  tied  to  rascality  by  the  opinions  to  which  you  allude. 
But,  when  you  come  to  hear  my  explanation,  I  do  not  fear  your  judg- 
nent  in  the  least." 

Mulford  now  led  the  way  into  the  house,  whither  Rose  had  already 
retreated,  and  where  she  hiid  lighted  candles,  and  made  other  womanly 
•rrangeroents  for  receiving  her  guests.  At  Harry's  suggestion,  some 
of  the  soup  was  placed  over  coals,  to  warm  up  for  the  party,  and  our 

eToiiie  made  her  preparations  to  comfort  them  also  with  a  cup  of  ten. 
^Vbile  the  was  thus  employed,  Mulford  gave  the  whole  history  of  his 
ection  with  the  brig,  his  indisposition  to  quit  the  latter,  the  full 
e  of  Spike's  treason,  his  own  desertion,  if  desertion  it  could  be 
lied,  the  loss  of  the  schooner,  and  his  abondonment  on  the  rock, 
y,    *o<i  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  finally  relieved.    It  was  scarcely 

■  >CM(ible  to  relate  all  these  matters,  and  alto<::ciher  avoid  allusions  to 
H  -^c  schemes  of  Spike  in  connection  with  Kosc,  and  the  relation  in 
H  'hich  our  young  man  himself  stood  toward  her.  Although  Mulford 
^H  *Uchcd  on  these  points  with  great  delicacy,  it  was  as  a  seunian  talk- 
^■^(q  seamen,  and  he  could  not  entirely  throw  aside  the  frankness  of 
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the  profession.     Ashore,  men  live  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  dome*- 
tic  circles,  and  their  secrets  and  secret  thuugiils  are  "  famil)-  secrets," 
of  which  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  to  say,  that  there  are  always  some, 
even  in  the  best  of  these  communities.     On  shipboard,  in  the  camp  i( 
is  very  diSeicnt     The  close  contact  in  which  men  are  brought  with 
each  other,  the  necessity  that  exists  for  opening  the  heart  and  ex. 
panding  the  charities,  gets  in  time  to  influence  the  whole  character, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  frankness  and  simplicity  takes  the  place  of  the 
reserve  and  acting  that  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  same  iodi- 
vidual,  under  a  different  system  of  schooling.     But  Mulford  was  frank 
by  nature,  as  well  as  by  his  sea-education,  and  his  companions  on  this 
occasion  were  pretty  well  possessed  of  all  his  wishes  and  plans,  in  re- 
ference to  Rose,  even  to  his  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  chaplain  of  the 
Poughkcepsie,  by  the  time  his  story  was  all  told.     The  fact  that  Rom 
was  occupied  in  another  room,  most  of  the  time,  had  made  these  eX' 
planations  all  the  easier,  and  spared  her  many  a  blush.     As  for  the 
men-of-war's  men,  they  listened  to  the  tale  with  manly  interest  and  < 
generous  sympathy." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  explanation,  Mr,  Mate,"  said  Wallace, 
cordially,  as  soon  as  Harry  had  done,  "  and  there  'a  my  hand,  in  proof 
that  I  approve  of  your  course.  I  own  to  a  radical  dislike  of  a  turn- 
coat, or  a  traitor  to  his  crafl.  Brother  Hollins," — looking  at  the  elder 
of  his  two  companions,  one  of  whom  was  the  midshipman  who  hiJ 
originally  accompanied  him  on  board  the  Swash — "  and  am  gUd  to 
find  that  our  friend  Mulfurd  here  is  neither.  A  true-hearted  Htl«r 
can  be  excused  for  deserting  even  his  own  ship,  under  such  ciituB- 
stances." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  even  this  little  concession  frora  you,  WalUei,* 
answered  llollins,  good-naturedly,  and  speaking  with  a  mild  expres- 
sion of  benevolence,  on  a  very  calm  and  thoughtful  couDteowce. 
"  Your  mess  is  as  heterodox  as  any  I  ever  sailed  with,  on  the  subject 
of  our  duties,  in  this  respect." 

"1  hold  it  to  be  a  sailor's  duty  to  stick  by  hit  ship,  rtrtrtnd  0i 
dear  sir." 

This  mode  of  address  which  was  used  by  the  "  ship's  gentlemen." ■ 
the  cant  of  the  ward-room,  as  a  pleasantry  of  an  old  shipmate,  for 
two  had  long  sailed  together  in  other  vessels,  at  once  annoui 
Harry,  that  he  saw  the  very  chaplain  for  whose  presence  he  hid 
so  anxiously  wishing.     The  "  reverend  and  dear  sir"  smiled  it 
sally  of  his  friend,  a  sort  of  thing  to  which  he  was  very  well 
tomed,  but  he  answered  with  a  gravity  and  point  that,  it  is  to  be 
sumed,  he  thought  betitting  his  lioly  ofltce. 

It  tTiay  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hollins  w 
one  of  the  "  laiinch'd  chaplains"  tliat  used  to  do  discredit  to  tht 
of  America,  or  a  laymun  dubbed  uith  such   a  title,  and  rated 
he  might  get  the  pay  and  become  the  boon  companion  of  the 
at  the  table  and  in  liis  frolics  ashore.     Those  days  are  gone  bj, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are   now  really  employed  to  care  for  the 
of  the  poor  sailors,  who  so  long  have  been  treated  by  others,  tadi> 
treated  themselves,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  beings  without  soulii' 
gether.     In  these  particulars  the  world  has  certainly  advanced,  ihM 
the  wise  and  the  good,  in  looking  around  them,  may  feel  more  a 
for  astonishment  in  contemplating  what  it  once  was,  than  to  rejoid' 
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what  it  actually  is.  But  intellect  has  certainly  ionproTcd  in  tbe  aggre- 
gate, if  not  in  its  especial  dispensations,  and  men  will  not  now  satMut 
to  abuses  that,  nitliin  the  recollection  of  a  generation,  thej  e*ea  ehe>- 
rished.  In  reference  to  the  more  intellectual  appointmcfits  of  a  ship 
of  war,  the  commander  excepted,  for  we  contend  be  who  directs  all 
ought  to  possess  the  most  capacity,  but  in  reference  to  what  are  or- 
dinarily believed  to  be  the  more  intellectual  appointmeota  of  a  Testel 
of  war,  the  surgeon  and  the  chaplain,  we  well  recollect  opiaiooa  that 
were  expressed  to  us,  many  years  since,  by  two  officers  of  the  bigheat 
rank  known  to  the  service.  "  N\'hen  I  first  entered  the  oavy,"  nid 
one  of  these  old  Benbows,  "  if  I  had  occasion  for  the  aoipatatioa  of  a 
leg,  and  the  question  lay  between  the  carpenter  and  the  doctor,  d— e, 
bat  I  would  have  tried  the  carpenter  first,  for  I  felt  pretty  certain  be 
would  have  been  the  most  likely  to  get  through  with  the  job."  "  la  old 
time;,"  said  the  other,  "  when  a  chaplain  joined  a  sfaip^  the  nftJcu 
immediately  arose  whether  the  mess  were  to  cooTert  the  rhajhrri  or 
the  chaplain  tlie  mess,  and  the  mess  generally  got  the  belt  of  it." 
There  was  very  little  exaggeration  in  either  of  tbeae  npinin—  But, 
happily,  all  this  is  changed  vastly  for  the  better,  and  a  navy  aoigeoo 
is  necessarily  a  man  of  education  and  experience  ;  in  rcry  away  in- 
stances men  of  high  talents  are  to  be  found  among  thcra  ;  while  chap- 
lains can  do  something  better  tlian  play  at  backgammon,  eat  tcnrapos^ 
when  in  what  may  be  called  terrapin-ports,  and  drink  brandy  and 
water,  or  pure  Bob  Smith.* 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake,  Wallace,  to  fancy  that  the  highest  duty  a 
man  owes  is  eitlier  to  his  ship  or  to  his  country."  observed  the  Re*. 
Mr.  Hollins  quietly.  "Tlie  highest  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  i«  to 
Gml ;  and  whatever  conflicts  with  that  duty  must  be  arotded  as  a 
transgression  of  his  laws,  and  consequently  as  a  sin." 

"  Vou  surprise  me,  reverend  and  dear  sir  !  I  do  not  remember  erer 
lo  have  heard  you  broach  such  opinions  before,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  a  fellow  might  be  disloyal  to  his  flag.' 

**  Because  the  opinion  might  be  liable  to  misinterpretatioa.     StSl, 

1  do  not  go  so  far  as  many  of  my  friends  on  this  subject.     If  Decator 

tver  really  said,  'our  country,  right  ur  wrong,'  be  said  what  night  be 

Just  enough,  and  creditable  enough,  in  certain  erases,  aad  talcca  with 

the  fair  limitations  that  he  probably  intended  shootd  accoifiaay  the 

Sentiment ;  but,  if  he  meant  it  as  an  absolute  and  coDtrotUag  prtact- 

I  |4e,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  more  in  error.     In  this  last  sense,  such 

!•  rule  of  conduct  might,  and  in  old  times  often  would,  have  jmified 

f  idolatry :  nay,  it  r>  a  species  of  idolatry  in  itself,  since  it  is  putting 

{'Country  before  God.     Sailors  may  not  always  be  able  to  make  the 

'  -linctions  in  these  cases,  but  the  quarter-deck  should  beso^  tr- 

I'l  and  dear  sir." 

'tVdliace  laughed,  and  then  he  turned  the  discourse  to  the  subject 
laro  properly  bctbre  them. 

•*  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Mulford,"  he  remarked,  "  t)iat,  ia 
rour  opinion,  the  Swash   has  gone   to  try  to  raise   the  unfortunate 
t«;)>.ii.aii  schooner,  a  second  time,  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean?" 

*'  Irom  the  rock  on  which  she  lies.     Under  the  circumstances,  1 


Tm  i],,  nLtlmy  daj*  of  th«  iRTiee,  when  Rotiert  Soritb  waa  so  ioof 
.  I  Navy,  the  (hip's  whisky  wtnt  by  (his  btmiMat  ftrtfufl- 
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liardly  think  he  would  have  come  hitlicr  for  the  chain  and  cable,  un 
less  witli  sonic  such  object.  We  know,  moreover,  that  auch  vat  hit 
intention  when  wc  left  the  brig." 

"And  you  can  take  us  to  the  very  spot  where  that  wreck  lies?" 

"Without  any  difficulty.  Her  masts  are  partly  out  of  water,  and 
we  hung  on  to  them,  in  our  boat,  no  later  than  last  night,  or  ihii 
morning  rather." 

"So  far,  well.  Your  conduct  in  all  this  affair  will  be  duly  appre-J 
ciated,  and  Capt.  Mull  will  not  fail  to  represent  it  in  a  right  point  of] 
view  to  the  government." 

"  Where  is  the  ship,  sir.  I  looked  for  her  most  anxiously  without 
success,  last  evening;  nor  had  Jack  Tier,  the  little  (ellow  I  hare 
named  to  you,  any  better  luck,  though  I  sent  him  aloft,  as  high  as  the 
lantern  in  the  lighthouse,  for  that  purpose." 

"  The  ship  is  off  here  to  the  northward  and  westward,  some  m 
leagues  or  so.     At  sunset  she  may  have  been  a  little  further.     We  | 
have  supposed  that  the  Swnsh  would  be  coming  back  hither,  and  bad  I 
laid  a  trap  for  her,  which  came  very  near  taking  her  alive." 

"What  is  the   trap  3'ou   mean,  air — though  taking  Stephen  . 
alive  is  sooner  said  than  done." 

"  Our  plan  has  been  to  catch  him  with  our  boats.     With  the  great- 
er draught  of  water  of  the  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  heels  of  your  brig, 
sir,  a  regular  chase  about  these  reefs,  as  we  knew  from  experience. 
would  be  almost  hopeless.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  use  head- 
work,  and   some   man-of-war  traverses,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  Lim. 
Yesterday  afternoon  we  hoisted  out  three  cutters,  manned  them,  and 
made  sail  in  llicm  all,  under  our  luggs,  working  up  against  the  tndm. 
Each  boat  took  its  own  course,  one  going  off  to  the  west  end  of  lh( 
reef,  one  going  more  to  the  eastward,  while  I  came  this  way,  to  look 
in  at  tJiu  Dry  Tortugas.     Spike  will  be  lucky  if  he  do  not  fall  in  wiih  , 
our  third  cutttr,  which  is  under  the  fourth  lieutenant,  should  hettaodj 
on  far  on  the  same  tack  as  that  on  which  he  left  this  place.     Lrtt 
try  his  fortune,  however.     As   for   our  boat,   as  soon  as    I  saw  liwi 
lamps  burning  in  the  lantern,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  hither.  Mil 
got  sight  of  the  brig  just  as  she  loosened  her  sails.     Then  I  looki 
my  own  luggs  and  came  on  with  the  oars.     Had  we  continued  1 
our  canvas  with  this  breeze,  I  almost  think  we  might  have  ove^ 
the  rascal." 

"It  would  have  been  impossible,  sir.  The  moment  he  got  a  i 
of  your  sails  he  would  have  been  off  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  ii»  j 
brig  really  seems  lo  fly  whenever  there  is  pressing  occasion  lot  hrrd  j 
move.  You  did  the  wisest  thing  you  could  have  done,  and 
missed  him  as  it  was.  He  has  not  seen  you  at  nil  as  it  is,  an 
be  all  the  less  on  his  guard  against  the  next  visit  from  the  thipi* 

"  Not  seen  me.     Why,  sir,  the  fellow  fired  at  us  twict.*  with  ai 
ket ;  why  he  did  not  use  a  carronade  is  more  than  1  can  tell." 

"  E.vcuse  me,  Mr.  Wallace;  those  two  shots  were  intended  fcf  • 
though  I  now  I'uHy  comprehend  why  you  answered  thero." 

"  Ansvrerod  iliem  !  yes,  indeed;  who  would  not  answer  5iicti«* 
lute,  and  gun  for  gun  if  he  had  a  chance  7   1  certainly  tliougbt  be; 
firing  at  us,  and  having  a  musket  between  ray  legs,  I  let  fly  in  1 
and  even  the  chophiin  here  will  allow  that  was  returning  'go 
evil."     But  explain  your  meaning." 


OR,  THE  ISLETS    OF   THE   GULF. 
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Mulford  now  went  into  the  details  oF  the  incidents  connected  with 
his  coming  into  the  moonlight  at  the  foot  of  the  lighthouisc.  That  he 
was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  party  for  whom  the  shots  were  intended, 
was  plain  enough  to  him,  from  the  words  that  passed  uloud  among 
the  |>eflple  of  the  Swash,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  both 
balls  struck  the  stones  of  the  tower  quite  near  him.  This  statement 
explained  everything  to  Wallace,  who  now  fully  comprehended  the 
cause  and  motive  of  each  incident. 

It  was  now  near  eleven,  and  Rose  had  prepared  the  table  for  sup- 
per. The  gentlemen  of  the  Poughkeepsie  manifested  great  interest 
in  the  movements  of  the  Hebe-like  little  attendant  who  w.is  caring 
for  their  wants.  When  the  cloth  was  to  be  laid,  the  midshipman  of- 
fered his  assistance,  but  his  superior  directed  him  to  send  a  hand  or 
two  up  from  the  wharf,  where  the  crew  of  the  cutter  were  lounging 
or  sleeping  after  their  cruise.  These  men  had  been  thought  of,  too, 
and  a  vessel  filled  with  smoking  soup  was  taken  to  them  by  one  of 
their  own  number. 

The  supper  was  as  cheerful  as  it  was  excellent.  The  dry  humour 
of  Wallace,  the  mild  intelligence  of  the  chaplain,  the  good  sense  of 
Harry,  and  the  spirited  information  of  Rose,  contributed,  each  in  its 
particular  way,  to  make  the  meal  memorable  in  more  senses  than  one. 
The  laugh  came  easily  at  that  table,  and  it  was  twelve  o'clock  before 
the  parly  thought  of  breaking  up. 

The  dispositions  for  the  night  were  soon  made.  Rose  returned  to 
her  little  room,  where  she  could  now  sleep  in  comfort  and  without 
apprehension.  The  gentlemen  made  tbe  disposition  of  their  persons 
tliat  circumstances  allowed,  each  Ending  something  on  which  to  re- 
pose that  was  preferable  to  a  plank.  As  for  the  men,  they  were  ac- 
custoned  to  hard  fare,  and  enjoyed  their  present  good  luck  to  the  top 
of  their  bent.  It  was  quite  late  before  they  had  done  "  spinning  their 
I  yarns"  and  "'  cracking  their  jokes"  around  the  pot  of  turtle-soup,  and 
Itfae  can  of  grog  that  succeeded  it.  By  half-past  twelve,  however, 
j  everybody  was  asleep. 

Mulford  was  the  first  person  afoot  the  following  morning.     He  left 
Ithe  house  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  perceiving  that  the  "  coast  was 
|clear"  of  sharks,  he  threw  off  his  light  attire,  and  plunged  into  the 
Refreshed  with  this  indulgence,  he  was  returning  toward  the 
bailding,  when  he  met  the  chaplain  coming  in  quest  of  him.     This 
gentleman,  a  man  of  real  piety,  and  of  great  discretion,  had  been  sin- 
gularly struck,  on   the   preceding   night,  with   the   narrative  of  our 
'  l^oung   mate;    and   he  had  not   failed   to   note  the  allusions,  slight 
they  were,  and  delicately  put  as  they  had  been,  to  himself.  He  saw 
once  the  propriety  of  marrying  a  couple  so   situated,  and   now 
ought  Harry  with  a  view  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  event,  by 
itimating  his  entire  willingness  to  officiate.     It  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  very  few  words  were  wanting  to  persuade  the  young  man 
into  his  views;  and  as  to  Rose,  he  had  handed  her  a  short  note 
1  the  same  subject,  which  he  was  of  opinion  would  be  likely  to  bring 

to  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

An  hour  later,  all  the  officers,  Harry  and  Rose,  were  assembled  in 

rhat  might  be  termed  the  lighthouse  parlour.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Ilnlling 

"I  neither  band,  gown,  nor  surplice;  but  he  had  what  was  fur  better. 

Without  a  prayer-book  he  never  moved ;  and  he 
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read  the  marriage  ceremony  with  a  solemnity  that  was  communicated 
to  all  present.  The  ring  was  that  which  had  been  used  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Rose's  parents,  and  which  she  wore  habitually,  though  not  on 
the  left  hand.  In  a  word,  Harry  and  Rose  were  as  firmly  and  legally 
united  on  that  solitary  and  almost  unknown  islet,  as  could  have  been 
the  case  had  they  stood  up  before  the  altar  of  mother  Trinity  itself, 
with  a  bishop  to  officiate,  and  a  legion  of  attendants.  After  the  com- 
pliments which  succeeded  the  ceremony,  the  whole  party  sat  down  to 
breakfast. 

If  the  supper  had  been  agreeable,  the  morning  meal  was  not 
less  so.  Rose  was  timid  and  blushing  as  became  a  bride,  though  she 
could  not  but  feel  how  much  more  respectable  her  position  became 
under  the  protection  of  Marry  as  his  wife,  than  it  had  been  while  she 
was  only  his  betrothed.  The  most  delicate  deportment,  on  tlie  part 
of  her  companions,  soon  relieved  her  embarrassment,  however,  and 
the  breakfast  passed  off  without  cause  for  an  unhappy  moment 

"The  ship's  standing  in  toward  the  light,  sir,"  reported  the  cox- 
swain of  the  cutter,  as  the  party  was  still  lingering  around  the  table, 
as  if  unwilling  to  bring  so  pleasant  a  meal  to  a  close.  "  Since  ihe 
mist  has  broke  away,  we  see  her,  sir,  even  to  her  ports  and  dead- 
eyes." 

"  In  that  case,  Sam,  she  can't  be  very  far  off,"  answered  Wallace. 
"  Ay,  there  goes  a  gun  from  her  at  this  moment,  as  much  as  to  t»jt 
'what  has  become  of  all  my  boats.'  Run  down  and  let  olTa  musket: 
perhaps  she  will  make  out  to  hear  that,  as  we  must  be  rather  to  wind- 
ward, if  anything." 

The  signal  was  given  and  understood.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
the  Pouglikeepsic  began  to  shorten  sail.  'Then  Wallace  stationed 
himself  in  the  cutter,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  passage*,  signalling 
the  ship  to  come  on.  Ten  minutes  later  still,  the  noble  craft  came 
into  the  haven,  passing  the  still  burning  light,  with  her  too-sailt  just 
lifting,  and  making  a  graceful  sweep  under  very  reduced  sail,  she 
came  to  the  wind,  very  near  the  spot  where  the  Swash  had  lain 
ten  hours  before,  and  dropped  an  anchor. 
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Oh  !  ilron^and  brave,  ia  tlie  bold  sen 
wave. 
And  free  aa  the  wingleu  n-ind  ; 
With  ninny  lides  o'er  the  deep  it  rides. 

And  the  white  spray  leuves  liehind : 
Tlicn  tlie  itin  goes  down,  and  bis  lordly 
crown 
We  ee.isc  for  a  while  to  see  ; 
But  the  IhiM  bright  wave  still  tunes  its 
stave 
lu  the  deep  ears  of  the  sea. 

Wh«n  the  stomi  oomcs  out,  and  voices 
shout 
For  help,  o'er  the  gurgling  mnin. 
Till  the  stars  that  gave  their  light  tn 
the  wave, 
Arp  frighten'd  in  again — 


Then  the  bold  wave '»  heard,  lik««  iM 
ten  bird, 
Tareering  on  its  way. 
Till  it  guins  the  shorv,  and  fsva  iW 
more. 
When  its  locks  with  ngt  tora  gitf 

Then  here 's  to  the  brave,  the  bold  m 
wave. 
That  hath  many  a  true  heart  horw. 
And  laid  it  liiw  in  the  depth  beiov. 

Like  an  iufimt  ncnly  Iwm  ; 
While  commerce  brings  W  <m  skip' 
free  wings 
The  aid  of  n  golden  sail, 
Rliiy  its  might  increase,  for  irulk  vi 
peace. 
Till  the  one  mind  shall  prevail. 
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800TH  and  Eiist  uf  Vienna  stretches  a  great  and  fertile  country, 
little  known  to  the  trading  world,  and,  save  at  the  hands  of  some  few 
old-fashioned  travellers,  little  known  to  the  reading  world.  On  the 
uorth  it  is  l>oundbd  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  here  and  there 
thrust  down  their  rocky  fingers,  and  lay  their  lea):tie-wide,  piant  grasp 
upon  the  plains.  Eustward,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  lie  lietueeu  it, 
and  Russia,  and  the  sea.  South  and  \ve>t  it  stoops  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  follows  the  rugged  hunk  of  the  Save  as  far  an 
Belgrade,  and  sweeps  along  the  north  sliure  of  the  Danuhe,  till  the 
D-anube  turns  into  Turkish  laud,  and  turbans  and  aabres  are  worn  on 
the  north  and  the  south  banks  of  the  river.  To  the  north-west,  this 
country  leans  its  fir-clud  shoulder  on  the  magnificent  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol ;  and  beyond  the  Tyrol  is  the  kinjrdum  of  Bavaria,  whose  capital 
is  fair  Munich,  seated  on  the  lifted  jilains. 

Hungary — for  that  is  the  name  of  this  country — is  populated  with 
nn  industrious,  well-made,  hardy,  adventurous  people.  They  speak  a 
ricJi,  musical,  flowing  language,  uf  Eastern  forms,  under  Roman  dress, 
not  easy  to  be  learned.  They  have  a  nobility  and  a  peasantry,  and  the 
last  can  not  be  land-owners ;  so  that  a  system  obtains  of  dependence  so 
entire,  as  to  make  a  curious  little  relic  of  the  old  feudal  socialism. 
There  is  a  king,  too,  who  rules  by  courtesy,  through  a  chancery  at 
Vienna. 

The  kingdom  has  records  not  ignoble,  for  it  has  reached  even  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  sometime  to  the  Baltic.  It  has  had  Sigismund  for 
ruler — a  sort  of  Edward  the  Confessor — and  Matthias  Corviiius,  of 
whom  this  glorious  mcmnry  remains,  in  way  of  proverb,  "  King  AJat- 
thias  is  dead,  and  Justice  is  dead  with  him." 

Pesth,  a  city  of  50,U(X)  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  Hungary  ;  it  lies 
along  the  Danube,  over  against  the  old  capital — Buda.  Both  cities 
Imve  their  libraries  and  learned  men. 

Bat  the  true  Hungarian  belongs  to  the  country,  and  nut  to  the  city. 
Agriculture  is  his  profession,  and  for  its  pursuit  he  has  as  rich  fields  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  He  cultivates  maize,  besides  the  grains  of 
the  north.  He  has  the  richest  of  pasturage,  and  when  a  herdsman,  his 
flocks  count  by  thousands.  As  a  hunti'r,  he  has  bturs,  and  fuxes,  and 
deer,  upon  the  mountains,  and  salmuu  and  utter  in  the  rivers.  A&  a 
miner,  he  has  every  mineral  of  ordinary  traHic,  as  well  as  the  opal  and 
chalcedony. 

There  belongs  a  simple  quietude  to  this  people,  which  is  charming. 
They  go  little  abroad.  You  scarcely  see  them,  save  the  tall  grenadiers 
earoUed  for  defence  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  an  occasional  braided 
coat  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  or  of  Vit-nna.  They  fisli, — they  hunt, — 
they  cultivate  their  land-  The  corrupt  civilization  which  sweeps  in 
the  track  of  travel,  has  not  overrun  them.  Those  intent  upon  the 
glories  of  the  East,  indeed,  pass  down  to  Belgrade ;  but  it  is  ujion  tlje 
Austrian  boats  of  the  Danube. 

Their  dress  has  sim|)le  quainlness ;  you  lose  sight  of  the  method  of 
enlightened  Europe.  Habits,  loo.  are  old,  and  partake  of  their  earnest 
cLaructer.  Old  legends  live  in  night-songs;  old  wrongs  are  redressed 
with  usury. 
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A  traveller  brings  always  home  with  hitn,  go  where  he  will,  i 

multitude  of  regrets ;  and  this  is  one  of  mine,  that  I  could  not  rangf 
iliroiigli  the  eastern  valleys  of  Hungary, — down  to  Secnlin, — up  to 
Triiiisylvani.i, — back  through  the  vineyards  of  Tukdh,  and  the  wonn- 
eateu  libraries  of  Pesth. 

There  was  a  frouzy-haired,  stout  man,  not  a  year  ago,  at  the  Hotel 
Metternich,  at  Trieste,  who  secured  for  our  party — Cameron,  Monsiear 
le  Comte  B.,  and  myself — one  of  the  government  post-coaches,  to  go 
on  to  the  Austrian  capital,  just  as  lazily  as  we  wished.  The  two- 
headed  black  eagle  on  the  yellow  coach-door,  gave  us  the  dignity  of 
Government  patronage;  a  huge  roll  of  paper  we  carried,  would  secure 
us  relays  of  horses  in  every  ptmt-town  between  Trieste  and  Grata;  and 
our  profound  ignorance  of  the  language  would  insure  to  every  begging, 
red-coated  postilion,  a  plump  "Oo  to  the  devil,"  from  our  widud 
friend  Cameron. 

Our  coach  was  chartered  for  the  whole  route,  and  we  could  loiter  is 
long  as  we  chose,  provided  we  could  make  the  postman  understand  our 
wretched  German,  or  ourselves  understand  their  wretdied  Prencli  or 
Italian. 

Every  European  traveller  has  heard  of  the  awful  caves  of  AdeJaberg 
in  Illyria, — and  to  the  awful  caves  of  Adelsberg  we  wanted  to  go. 

The  porter  waved  his  hand  to  the  postilion ;  the  postilion  cncked 
his  whip  ;  and  so,  we  dashed  out  of  the  court  of  the  great  inn  of  MettcN 
nich.  And  so  we  passed,  slowly  and  toilingly,  over  those  monolaiai 
tliat  shut  up  the  city  of  Trieste  and  its  bay,  from  that  of  SoDlhera 
Austria  wbicli  is  called  Hungary.  The  long,  blue  waters  of  the  Adri»- 
tic  stretched  out  in  tlie  sunshine  behind  us,  and  the  shores  of  Dalmatij 
lifted  out  of  their  eastern  edge.  We  made  the  rascal  that  drove  ut 
stop  his  horses  a  moment,  when  we  had  gained  the  full  height.  Tbeim 
we  coulil  see — one  side,  the  little  dot  of  a  city  where  we  ate  so  rillsi^ 
ous  a  ditiiier  the  day  before  at  the  Metternich — glistening  by  the  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The  other  way.  looking  north  and  east,  vn  ttW 
green  Hungary.  Down,  down  we  went  galloping  into  its  t>*>i4^^H 
beautiful  hill-sided — sweet  sounding  Illyria.  HI 

In  the  caserne  at  Venice,  and  all  through  Austrian  Lomhardy,  f  Mtf' 
seen  the  tall,  Hunnish  grenadiers  with  their  braid-covered  coats ;  oaw 
I  saw  them  loitering  at  home.  And  at  each  post-station  they  sat"* 
benclies  beside  the  long  cottages,  and  stretched  their  fine  motcolar 
limbs  laisily  into  the  sunshine.  While  I  was  looking  at  the  grena^iMit 
t^ameron  was  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  full  ]>roportions  of  the  raddj 
Hungarian  girls.  He  told  nie  they  had  bright,  open  faces,  and  a  daik- 
ing  air,  and  moved  off  under  the  trees  that  embowered  the  oottagti 
with  the  air  of  prince.sses. 

At  the  very  first  stopping-place  after  we  had  gone  over  tb*  hilk, 
there  came  u]>  Uy  me  such  a  winning  little  beggar  as  never  took  Wf 
money  before.  Italy,  with  all  its  cariici,  and  pel'  amorc  di  Sanla  Mori*. 
mokes  one  hard-heurted.  I  kept  my  money  in  my  breast-pocket,  but- 
toned tight  over  my  heart.  I  had  learned  to  walk  boldly  about,  wilk- 
out  loosing  u  button  for  a  pleading  eye.  The  little  Hungariftn  rojpw 
to<jk  me  by  surprise:  I  had  scarcely  seen  him,  Iwfore  he  vnlM 
straight  up  beside  me,  and  ttMik  my  hand  in  both  his,  and  kissed  it; 
and  then,  as  I  looked  down,  lifted  his  i-ye  timidly  up  to  meet  mine; 
and  he  grew  bolder  ut  the  look  I  gave  him,  and  kissea  my  hand  aetii 
— molk  meiwi  Icvihus  cor  est  violahiU:  Irlit — and  if  I  suffer  this  I  i«ll 
be  conquered,  thought  I ;  and  looked  down  at  him  sternly.   He  dropped 
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my  liand,  us  if  he  had  been  too  bold ;  he  murmured  two  or  three  sweet 
words  of  his  barbarian  tongue,  and  turned  his  eyes  all  swimming  u])oa 
Die,  with  a  look  of  gentle  repn>ach  that  subdued  me  at  once.  I  did  nut 
even  try  to  struggle  with  the  enemy,  but  unbuttoned  my  coat,  and  gave 
him  u  handful  of  kreitzers. 

Xow,  before  I  could  put  my  money  fairly  back,  there  came  running 
up  one  of  the  wildest-looking,  happiest-hearted  little  nymphs  that  ever 
wore  lung,  floating  ringlets,  or  so  bright  a  blue  eye;  and  she  snatched 
my  hand,  and  pressed  her  little  rosy  lips  to  it  again  and  again — so  fast, 
that  I  had  not  time  to  take  courage  between,  and  felt  my  heart  flut- 
tering, and  growing,  in  spite  of  myself,  more  and  more  yielding,  at 
«»ch  of  the  beautiful  creature's  caresses ;  and  then  she  twisted  the 
little  fingers  of  one  hand  between  my  fingers,  and  with  the  other  she 
pat  back  the  long,  wavy  hair  that  had  &llen  over  her  eyes,  and  looked 
me  fully  and  joyously  in  the  face — ah  !  setnper — semper  causa  est,  cur 
ego  semper  avt<nn  I 

If  I  had  been  of  firmer  stuff,  I  should  have  been  to  this  day  five 
kreitzers  the  richer.  She  ran  off  with  a  happy,  ringing  laugh,  that 
made  me  feel  richer  by  a  zwonziger ;  and  there  are  twenty  kreitsers 
ia  8  s«rui2iger. 

I  hod  buttoned  up  my  coat,  and  was  just  about  getting  in  the  coach, 
when  an  old  woman  came  up  behind  me  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der, and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  little  boy  she  led  kissed  my  hand  again. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  might  have  done,  in  the  current  of  my  feelings, 
for  the  poor  woman,  if  I  had  not  caught  sight,  at  the  very  moment  of 
this  new  appeal,  of  the  red  nose,  and  black  whiskers,  and  round-topped 
hat  of  Cameron,  with  us  wicked  a  laugh  on  his  face  as  ever  turned  the 
current  of  a  good  man's  thoughts.  It  is  strange  how  feelings  turn 
iJiemselves  by  the  weight  of  such  trifling  impulses.  I  was  ten  times 
colder  than  when  I  got  out  of  the  coach.  I  gave  the  poor  woman  a  most 
nngnu^ons  refusal.  Ah  !  the  reproaches  of  complaining  eyes  !  Not 
all  the  pleasure  that  kind  looks  or  tiiat  kind  words  give  or  have  given  in 
life,  can  balance  the  pain  that  re]>roacliful  eyes  occosion^-eyes  that 
have  become  sealed  over  with  that  leaden  seal  which  lifts  not ;  how 
they  pierce  one  by  day-time,  and  more  dreadfully  by  night — through 
and  tlirough  !  Words  slip,  and  are  forgotten ;  hut  looks,  reproachful 
looks,  frightful  looks,  make  up  all  that  is  most  terrible  in  dreams. 

At  we  dashed  into  the  court-yard  of  the  inn  at  Adelsberg,  troops  of 
the  Illyrian  peasantry,  in  tall,  steeple-crowned  huts,  came  staring 
about  tts  ;  und  tlie  maids  of  the  inn,  dressed  for  u  fair  day,  overwhelm- 
ed US  with  a  flood  of  their  heathenish  dialect.  A  short,  wild-looking 
feUow,  with  B  toller  hut  than  any  in  the  crowd,  could  interpret  fur  us  in 
a  little  Italian.  He  was  to  he  our  guide  for  the  caves.  The  great  hull 
of  the  inn  had  a  deal  table  stretching  down  the  middle,  and  from  the 
hail  opened  a  corridor,  out  of  which  were  our  sleeping-quarters  for  the 
night. 

The  tun  had  gone  down  when  we  hud  finished  the  dinner  of  broth 
•nd  cfaopt,  and  our  steeple-crowued  guide  came  in  with  \a^—Seruitore, 
SigHori, 

Notv.  the  count's  idea  of  the  cave  was  formed  by  casual  recollections 

of  the  dim  catacombs  under  the  capital,  und  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  wlien 

<  the  Seine  was  so  low  as  to  leave  dry  ground  between  the  [tier  and  the 

[•bore,  on  the  side  of  the  Cite; — Cnuieron  was  thinking  of  Rob  Roy's 

Ctttre  under  the  lea  of  Ben  Lomond,  which — though  a  very  fair  sort  of 

care  in  its  way,  might,  if  the  stories  of  some   Edinbro'   bloods   ^vere 
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true,  be  ittowed  away — Inversnaid,  Loch  Lomond  and  all — ^iu  the  cre- 
vices of  the  great  Illyriaa  cavern  we  were  going  to  «ee. 

My  ou'ii  notions  bad  a  dreamy  vagueness;  and  though  I  wu 
fuller  of  faith  than  the  Frencli  count,  yet  my  hopes  were  not  atrooc 
enough  to  stave  olf  the  fatigue  that  came  upon  us,  even  before  we  bad 
reached  the  grated  door,  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  that  opens  to  the  fint 
corridor. 

We  had  wound,  by  the  sturlight,  along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
— Boldo — that  was  tlie  guide's  name — and  myself  in  front,  and  Moo- 
sieur  Le  Conite  with  Cameron  behind,  when  we  come  to  where  the  p«tb 
on  a  tiudden  ended  in  the  face  of  a  high  mountain  ; — so  high,  that  in 
the  twilight  neither  Cameron,  nor  myself,  nor  LeComte,  who  wu  taller 
than  both,  could  see  the  top. 

Boldo  pulled  a  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  opened  the  door  of  tke 
mountain. 

This  sounds  very  much  like  a  fairy  story  ;  and  it  would  »>and  stiU 
more  so,  if  I  were  to  describe,  in  the  extravagant  way  of  the  stoiy- 
writers,  how  the  guide,  Buldo,  lit  his  torch  just  within  the  dour,  anil 
with  its  red  light  shining  over  his  wild,  brigand  face,  and  flaring  and 
smoking  in  great  waves  of  light  over  the  rocky  roof,  led  us  uI»Dg  the 
corridor.  It  was  a  low  and  dismal  den,  and  even  the  splakb  of  a  foot 
into  one  of  the  little  pools  of  water  that  lay  along  the  bottom,  wnulil 
make  us  start  back,  and  look  into  the  bright  light  of  Boldu's  lurch  fur 
couriige.  By  and  by,  the  deu  grew  higher,  and  white  stalactite*  hnng 
from  It,  and  as  the  smoke  laid  its  black  billows  to  the  roof,  their  ti[» 
hung  down  below  it,  like  the  white  heads  of  crowding  geuii. 

Gradually  the  corridor  grew  so  high  that  the  top  was  out  of  sifiit: 
.and  h«  broad,  that  we  cuuld  not  see  the  sides.  Presently,  over  tbt 
shuulders  of  the  guide  I  saw  a  dim,  hazy  light,  as  if  from  a  great  naai 
lamps  beyond  us,  and  soon  after,  Buldo  turned  round  with  his  fingM 
on  liis  lip,  and  we  heard  plainly  a  great  roar — as  if  of  a  river  falliaf. 

Then  we  xvalked  on  faster,  and  lireathiug  quick,  as  the  light  gtwr 
stronger,  and  the  noise  louder.  We  hud  not  walked  far,  when  we 
found  ourselves  upon  a  narrow  ledge,  half  up  the  sides  of  a  magnificcsC 
cavern:  fairy  tales  cuuld  not  depict  so  gorgeous  a  one  for  the  hahiti* 
tion  of  fairy  princes.  Above  our  heads,  sixty  feet  and  more,  gntt, 
glittering  stahictites  hung  down  like  the  teeth  of  an  ^^nean  hell :  be* 
low  us,  by  many  feet,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  a  stream  br«a4 
and  black  was  rushing,  and  in  the  distance  fell  into  some  lower  golf, 
with  a  nuine  that  went  bellowing  out  its  echoes  among  the  ghostly  >ta- 
lactites  of  the  dome.  Across  the  water  a  narrow  bridge  bad  bm 
formed,  perhaps  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  two  old  men  in  dualu, 
whom  we  now  and  then  caught  sight  of,  groping  on  the  opjiosile  ditf*. 
had  lighted  tapers  along  its  whole  extent ;  and  these  were  flickering 
on  the  dark  waters  below,  and  were  reflected  upon  the  brilliant  pt» 
dants  of  tlie  vault,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  thousand. 

There  we  stood — trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff — the  red  ligblW 
Buldu's  torch  flaring  over  our  little  grou)) ;  Le  Comte  had  A<r  8«ro«  U»« 
banished  hih  habitual  sneer,  and  his  eyes  wandered  wondering  u|)  *a^ 
down,  with  the  words  at  intervala  escaping  him — C'etl  magmfi^ntf— 
vraiment  mHgiii/i'qiic  ! 

Cameron  stood  still,  scowling,  and  his  eye  flashing. 

"  Nun  r  una  meravigUa,  Signore  ?  "  said  Buldo. 

My  eye  wandered  dreamily, — now  over  the  earnest  faces  of  the  III)- 
riau,  the  Frenchman,  the  Scuichman — now  over  the  black  bridge  l*" 
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luw,  mouldering  with  moisture,  on  which  the  tapers  glistened,  throw- 
ing the  shadows  of  the  framuwork  durkly  down  upon  tiie  waters.  The 
two  old  men  were  moving  ubout  likv  shadows ;  their  tapers  shed  gleams 
of  light  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavern  :  Boldu's  torch  glared 
redly  on  the  side  that  was  nearest  us ;  the  lanijis  upon  the  bridge  sent 
up  a  rejected  ray,  that  wavered  duzzlinglyou  the  fretting  of  the  roof: 
but  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  dark,  subterranean  night  shut  up  the 
vitfw ;  and  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the  waters  roared — so  loudly, 
that  twice  Boldo  had  spoken  to  us,  before  we  heard  him,  and  followed 
him  down  the  shelving  side  of  the  cliff,  and  over  the  tottering  bridge 
we  faiid  seen  from  above. 

The  old  men  gathered  up  the  lights,  and  we  entered  the  other  side 
a  little  corridor,  and  walked  a  mile  or  mure  under  the  mountain  ; — the 
(ides  and  roof  all  the  wav  brilliant  as  the  sculptured  marble.  Here  and 
there,  the  corridor  spread  out  into  a  hall,  from  whose  top  the  stalactites 
hung  dowu  and  touched  the  floor,  and  grouped  together  in  gigantic  co- 
lumns. Sometimes  the  rich  white  stone  streamed  down  from  the  roof 
iu  ruffles,  brilliautly  transparent ; — sometimes,  as  if  its  Hintioess  had 
wavered  to  some  stalking  hurricane,  it  spreads  out  branches  aud  leaves, 
and  clove  to  the  crevices  of  the  cuvern,  like  a  tree  growing  in  a  ruin. 
Sometimes,  the  white  stone  in  columnar  musses,  had  piled  up  live  or 
six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  stood  solemnly  before  us  in  the  flare  of  the 
torch,  like  sheeted  sentinels.  Sometimes,  among  the  fantastic  shapes 
Would  be  birds,  and  cats,  and  chundeliers  hanging  from  the  roof;  and 
once  we  all  stopped  short,  when  Uuldo  cried,  "  Leone  1" — aud  before 
us  lay  crouching  a  great  while  lion  1 

Farther  on — two  miles  in  the  mountain — one  of  the  old  men  in  the 
cloaks  appeared  in  a  pulpit  above  us,  gesticulating  as  earnestly  us  the 
Caimelite  friar  who  lifts  up  his  voice  in  the  Coliseum  on  a  Friday.  Pre- 
■eatJy  he  appeared  again, — this  time  behind  the  transparent  bars  of  a 
prison-house,  with  his  tattered  hat  thrust  through  the  crevices,  im- 
ploring carila  ;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  losay,  that  he  played  the 
beggar  in  the  prison  with  as  much  naiveti  as  he  had  played  the  friar  in 
the  polpit. 

We  had  not  gone  ten  steps  farther,  when  Boldo  turned  about  and 
waited  until  Cameron  and  Le  Comte  hud  come  fairly  up;  then,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  but  with  a  flourish  of  the  torch  that  prepared  us  for 
a  surprise,  wheeled  suddenly  about,  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  then 
ta  the  left, — stepped  back  to  one  side,  lowered  his  torch,  and  so  ushered 
us  into  the  s])leudid  Sahn  da  Bui.  The  old  man  had  hurried  before 
us,  aud  already  the  tapers  were  blazing  in  every  part,  and  the  smoke 
timt  rov;  from  them  was  floating  in  a  light,  truuspureut  haze,  over  the 
surface  of  the  vault. 

The  fragments  of  the  fallen  stalactites  had  been  broken  into  a  glit- 
tering •and,  over  which  the  peasantry  come  once  a  year,  in  May,  to 
dance.  SIbsses  of  the  white  rock  formed  seats  along  the  sides  of  the 
brilliant  haJl. 

Now,  for  the  last  mile,  we  had  been  ascending  in  the  mountain,  aud 
tlie  air  of  the  ball-room  was  warm  and  soft,  whereas  before  it  hud  been 
cold  and  damp  ;  so  we  sat  down  upon  the  flinty  and  the  glittering  seals, 
where,  once  a  year,  the  youngest,  the  most  charming  of  the  Illyrian 
girls  do  sit.  The  two  old  men  had  sal  duwu  together  in  a  distant 
cwrarr  of  the  hall. 

Four  hours  we  had  been  in  the  mountuiu,  and  it  was  past  midnight 
viieB  we  were  back  at  the  inn. 
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BY    ODABO. 

From  Granville  to  Avrancbes  you  pass  through  a  couniry  of  tht 
most  luxurious  beauty  ;  deep  though  not  sombre  woods  stretch  away 
on  all  sides,  their  continuity  pleasantly  broken  here  and  there 
by  patches  of  the  richest  cultivation.  As  you  leave  Granville 
and  advance  deeper  into  the  Avranchin,  the  women's  coiffures 
begin  to  rise  until  near  Avranches,  where  they  soar  to  a  por- 
tentous altitude,  reminding  one  of  the  gradual  elongation  of  the 
London  footmen  as  you  pass  westward  from  Russell-square,  cul- 
minating at  last  in  the  powdered  Anakims  who  loung«  in  the 
halls  of  Alay  Fair  or  lootn  over  Belgravian  carriages.  The 
Avranchin  ladies  spend  so  much  attention  and  money  upon  their 
heads,  that  they  have  none  left  of  either  for  the  lower  parts  of  tbeir 
persons,  and  the  contrast  between  the  meanness  of  the  one  and  the 
pomp  of  the  other  is  often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Every  minute 
you  meet  peasant  girls,  round  whose  heads  float  clouds  of  fine  lace 
resting;  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  mountains  of  snowy  mnalin, 
while  tlieir  limbs  move  under  a  gown  of  the  very  coarsest  material, 
and  their  dear  little  feet  are  absolutely  bare.  The  cherished  head  i* 
rioting  aloft  in  the  pride  of  muslin  and  vanity  of  lace,  while  the  tttg' 
lected  feet  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  form  an  intimate*^ 
quaintance  with  the  vulgar  high  road,  and  any  truant  stone  they  ntj 
come  across. 

Over  aU  tliis  tract,  now  the  garden  of  Normandy,  spread  toow 
fifty  years  ago  the  broken  forces  of  the  Vendeans,  starving,  balA 
clothed,  bleeding,  and  diminishing  every  moment  by  twos  oiM  three* 
as  the  butchers  of  the  republic  gained  on  them.  Rut  the  tigh*  and 
groans  of  the  suffering  loyalists  are  forgotten.  Far  ditFerent  •ooadt 
awake  the  echoes  now.  They  thrill  only  to  the  delicious  mudc  of 
nightingales,  innumerable  as  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  ;  and,  a*  t/  to 
compensate  for  the  havoc  spread  here  once  by  the  hand  of  nun. 
nature  has  been  doubly  lavish  of  her  favours,  and  spread  ber  richest, 
greenest  mantle  over  tlie  scene. 

At  the  soutii-eastern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  AvrancbiB, 
rises  its  capital  Avranches.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  up  thf 
sides  and  brow  of  which  the  houses  ascend  rather  irregularly.  On 
the  top  stands  the  residence  of  the  sub-prefect  of  the  departmol: 
the  view  from  this  point  is  very  beautiful.  Before  you  is  the  h»j  <d 
Caucale,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  up  the  granite  coneof  the  MottntSc 
Michael.  To  the  right,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  fine  rich  forests  clothe 
the  country  to  the  horizon  ;  the  wild  romantic  coast  of  Brittany  nW* 
off  to  the  left,  while  beneath  you  is  the  picturesque  town  itseUl 

There  are  people  living  still  who  can  tell  you  of  the  magnifirtot 
cathedral  which  stood  on  this  snot  at  the  end  of  the  last  centary.w 
object  of  solemn  beauty  from  all  the  country  round.  Close  by  wt« 
the  conventual  buildings,  and  both  they  and  the  cathedral  were  en- 
circled by  the  rich  woods  of  the  archbishop's  grounds,  pierced  h«f 
and  there  with  grave  vistaed  walks.  These  last  have  been  done  of 
in  the  most  nj>proved  modern  style  as  a  pronicnndc  for  the  towns- 
people.   Tlie  revolutionists  left  just  enough  of  the  conventual  buiU- 
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ings  to  ibrm  a  basis  for  the  present  barracks.  The  cathedral  itself 
underwent  entire  and  absolute  demolition.  Its  very  site  can  now 
only  be  determined  by  a  larf^e  oblong  stone  which  was  formerly 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  western  portal,  and  by  an  oversight  es- 
caped the  general  destruction.  On  thi.s  stone  knelt  Henry  the 
Second  in  the  year  1172,  while  the  pope's  le(;ate  absolved  him  from 
the  alleged  murder  of  Thomas  a  Beckett.  The  stone  is  enclosed  by 
chains  which  at  once  secure  it  from  profane  footsteps  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  stranger.  It  is  close  in  front  of  the  sub-prefect's 
house — one  of  those  unspeakable  French  mansions  which  in  warm 
weather  with  their  closed  white  jalousies,  sill-less  windows  and  un- 
broken surface  of  blank  wall  glare  at  you,  a  great  white  cube,  in 
the  sun, — fit  representation  of  the  substituted  order.of  things,  it  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  vanished  Norman  cathedral.* 

At  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  England  Avranches  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  belonged  to  a  Norman  baron  named  Hugh,  who 
had  acquired  the  surname  of  Lupus,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and 
extravagant  feasts  he  gave,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  indulged 
on  these  occasions.  He  was  one  of  the  richest,  bravest,  and  most 
powerful  barons  at  the  rendezvous  of  Lillebonne.  His  sisters  had 
formed  alliances  with  several  of  the  principal  seigneurs  in  Norman- 
dy, and  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Conqueror, 
whose  half-sister  his  father  had  espoused.  Hugh  Lupus  and  his 
relatives  did  good  service  at  Hastings,  and  the  fairest  shire  in  bonnie 
England  was  the  reward  of  his  valour.  William,  sensible  how  much 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  empire  towards  the  west  depended  on 
the  stability  and  strength  of  the  district  bordering  on  the  inimical  ter- 
ritory of  VS'ales,  and  to  encourage  and  enable  his  nephew,  to  whom 
that  important  trust  was  confided,  to  discharge  it  efficiently,  he  erected 
the  county  of  Cheshire  into  a  palatinatc,t  the  charter  of  creation 
npressing  that  Hugh  Lupus  was  "  to  hold  it  by  the  sword  as 
freely  as  William  held  his  kingdom  of  England."}:  Regal  privileges 
were  conferred  upon  him,  such  as  the  right  of  pardoning  treasons, 
murders,  and  felonies,  appointing  the  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  &c.,  so  large  an  authority  being  given  "  in  ordei  that  the  Earl 
might  be  more  watchful  in  its  defence,  and  that  the  inhabitants 

I  having  justice  administered  at  home,  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out 
of  the  country,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy." 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  invading  army  led  by  William  the 
Conqueror  was  strictly  Norman,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  several  of 
French   provinces   contributed   contingents.      Accordingly    on   the 

1  allotment  of  lands,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
became  the  property  of  warriors  who  had  not  before  been  subjects  of 

It  will  liimlly  be  believed  Uiat  this  mag^nitictMit  building  wait  purcliiued  by  a 
Bnallur  fur  lliree  thtmsaiiil  franca,  cliat  is,  oue  hundred  and  twenty-eight  puunda  I 
kU*  toU  Uie  materials  by  rettiil,  and  thus  amassed  a  coasidi>rable  sum  ;  the  wuo<l, 
i  (hiae,  and  inorUtr,  in  the  estinuttiun  uf  the  revolutionists,  recovering  their  natural 
'  rtlue  when  no  longer  wearing  the  form  of  the  house  of  Ood. 

^  For  the  same  reason  Durham,  as  bordering  on  the  hostile  country  of  Scotland. 
WM  al»n  created  a  palatinate. 

*  A  "  sword  of  dignity"  was  presented  to  Hugh  at  the  time  the  charter  was 

MiUed,  and  all  writs  in   the  palatinate  ran,  not  cunira  eoroimm  rej/U,  but  contra 

4yii<(Mffni  giatUi  Cetiria.     This  charier  and  sword  iiru  still  extant.     The  sword  is 

imaKTved  in  the  Uritish  Museum.     The  hilt,  whicli  is  decorated  with  (learls,  bears 

\  the  loacripliun  llui^o  Comt$  Cetlria. 
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the  duke,  that  is,  not  Normans.     It  followed,  that  in  most  of  the 
counties,  there  was  more  or  le$s  an  infusion  of  blood  which  could  be 
traced  neither  to  the  Saxon  nor  the  Norman  races.     Cheshire,  !«•  , 
than  any  other,  if  at  all,  exhibited  this  intermixture.     Hugh  was  ac-  | 
companied  to  his  palatinate  by  his  numerous  relatives  and  neigli* 
bours  from  the  Avranchin  ;  among  them  the  entire  county,  dividedl 
into  fiefs,  was  distributed  :  so  that  Cheshire  may  be  said  to  have  beeni 
entirely  peopled,  a  short  time  after  the  conquest,  by  the  inrader] 
Saxons,  and  the  Norman  invaders  alone. 

Many  of  the  ancient  historians  concur  in  describing  Cheshire  i 
exhibiting,  above  every  other  part  of  England,  in  a  remarkable  degr 
several  of  those  characteristics  most  distinctive  of  the  Norman  race,1 
such  as  reBnement,  hospitality,  bravery  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  fao- 
ciful  to  refer  this  peculiarity  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  wu 
peopled  by  the  new  race. 

Old  Speed,  in  his  quaint  language,  calls  Cheshire  "the  seedplot  of] 
genlility  ;"  Camden  says  that  county  "always sent  forth  more  gentry  I 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom."     Selden  writes  to  the  muie 
effect,  and  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  tells  us  that  the  Cheshire  gen- 
try were  ever  remarkable  for  four  things— their  numbers,  their  anti- 
quity, their  hos|iit;ility,  and  (that  essential  attribute  of  the  gentle- 
man)  their  loyalty  ;  and  in  reference  to  their  hospitality,  sooe  of] 
which  he  wishes  were  planted  in  the  south,  he  mentions  that  forty 
of  the  Cheshire  gentry  bore  wheat-sheaves  in  their  coats  of  xnm, 
that  device  in  heraldry  denoting  a  person  given   to  hospitality.*    I 
need  liardly  say  what  frequent  testimony  history  be.irs  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Cheshire  gentlemen  and  yeomen — Audley,   Dalton,  Warbur- 
burton,    Calveley,   Knowles,   Delves,    Foulshurst,    Hawkslone— »rt 
names  that  have  rung  on  other  fields  besides  that  of  Poictiers,  jnd  to 
come  a  little  nearer  our  own  times,  when  Lord  Hartford  took  Edin- 
burgh,  in  Illay  1544,  he  thought  he  owed  so  much  to  the  Che»liirr 
troops,  that  he  knighted  eighteen  gentlemen  of  that  county  on  tk 
spot,  and  to  seven  more  he  gave  the  SS  collar  and  the  silver  iport. 

•>  Tii  many  a  bliNxly  fidil  siiin:  coiiqut^riiiK  Williiun  cunc^ 
Her  ]ieo|ile  slie  liul)i  pruved  to  bcr  eternal  r»me  ; 
All  diildrmi  uf  her  own,  the  leader  and  the  led, 
Tlie  iiti};litie9t  men  of  liune  in  her  full  bMom  hred. 
Tlieir  yeuinanry  lliey  still  eniieavmir  to  iiphuld 
Fur  rightly,  whilst  lieneir,  lirave  Kiiglnnd  tvoa  uf  uld  , 
And  our  cuurageous  Icings  u>  lurtli  tooon>|uetl  led  — 
Ourannie*  in  those  times  ne'er  tlirout;h  ilie  world  so  drud. 
Of  her  tall  ye<iuien  were,  uiid  f<iotnien  for  the  luott ; 
Who  with  their  liills  and  bows  may  confidently  Umut 
Uur  lenpnrds  t  they  so  lung  and  bravely  did  advance 
Above  the  fleur-de-lyj  even  in  the  heart  of  France. "J 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticeil  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  lUt 
county  have  always  exhibited  their  especial  Norman  origin,  vi«,th«« 
love  of  genealogies,  and  their  excellence  in  horsemanship. 

A  desire  of  preserving  an  authentic  history  of  his  descent  chsnfr 
terised  the  Norwegian  noble  from  the  very  earliest  times.    We  ii« 

•  See  also  Kent's  "  Grammar  uf  Heraldry,"  under  the  name  Hmuuiourt 
-f-   In  royal  blazonry,  the  terms  leopard  and  liou  were  used  iodiffereutly  hj  ite 
bendda.     Sfhleu. 

J  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion." 
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told  that  those  songs  with  which  the  northern  bardg  regaled  the 
heroes  at  their  "  fea»ts  of  shells,"  were  but  versifie<l  chronicles  of 
each  ancestral  line,  symphonied  bv  their  stirring  deeds.  Through 
the  oak-fire's  uncertain  flame,  the  chieftain  saw  descend  the  shadowy 
forms  of  his  fathers,  they  came  from  the  halls  of  Odin  as  the  harper 
swept  the  strings,  and  deployed  before  their  descendant,  "  rejoicing 
in  the  sound  of  their  praise."  No  parchment  told  his  lineage  to  the 
warrior  of  those  days,  but  the  heroic  names  were  branded  each  night 
upon  his  swelling  heart,  by  the  burning  numbers  of  the  bard. 

Thus  did  the  northman  chronicle  his  ancestry  in  those  unlettered 
times,  and  when  the  oak-lire  was  extinguished,  the  shell  thrown  by, 
and  the  "  night  came"  no  more  "  with  songs."  When  we  reach  the 
age  of  records,  we  find  this  love  of  lineage  availing  itself  of  the  new 
method  of  commemoration.  This  strong  ancestral  spirit  of  the  Nor- 
man may  be  traced  partly  to  the  profound  sentiment  of  perpetuity 
which  ibrmed  the  principal  and  noblest  element  of  the  Teuton 
character,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  property  to  which  he  was 
linked  by  the  immemorial  customs  of  his  race.  The  feudal  system 
prevailed  from  the  first  among  the  Teutons.  Now  the  feud  was  not 
like  iiny  other  property.  It  had  constant  need  of  a  possessor  to  ile- 
fend  it,  to  do  it  services,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  inherent  in  the 
tenement,  and  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  general  association  of 
the  lords  of  the  soil.  Hence  the  feud  was  identified  in  a  kind  of 
way  with  its  possessor.  The  same  identification  had  subsisted  with 
the  preceding  proprietors,  and  would  subsist  with  those  who  were 
to  follow  ;  thus  by  this  connection  with  one  enduring  abject,  the 
Heeting  generations  were  connected  together,  and  seemed  also  to 
endure.  The  means  too  by  which  the  feud  was  originally  acquired 
served  to  give  an  interest  and  value  to  the  Teuton  genealogy  which 
we  sludl  vainly  seek  in  that  of  other  nations,  save  the  Hebrews, 
among  whom  genealogies  connected  with  those  stupendous  promises 
on  which  the  nope  of  the  world  hung,  were  naturally  kept  with  a 
trembling  and  awful  regard.  Among  the  cultivated  classes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  faith  had  sunk  under  an  accumulation 
of  conflicting  creeds,  or  succumbed  before  a  monstrous  mythology: 
with  them  the  future  world  lived  only  in  the  fictions  of  the  poets; 
and  how  could  they  care  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  an  ancestry 
whom  throughout  eternity  they  were  to  meet  no  more  ? 

The  Teuton  feud  could  only  be  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by 
penonal  merit;  the  manner  of  the  grant  was  by  words  of  gratuitous 
«nd  pure  donation,  implying  no  return  on  the  part  of  him  who  held 
it,  but  a  continuation  of  the  valour  and  loyalty  to  which  be  owed  the 
g;in  at  first. 

The  possession  of  land  being  thus  necessarily  associated  with  supe- 
rior worth,  we  can  understand  the  affectionate  regard  with  which 
Ibe  Teuton  warrior  was  accustomed  to  gather  up  each  link  of  the 
aoceatral  chain,  riveted  as  they  were  to  the  same  soil  which,  while  it 
reminded  the  son  of  his  duty,  recalled  the  merits  of  the  father,  and 
would  endure  an  abiding  incentive  to  future  generations  to  emulate 
the  virtues  of  the  past. 

This  inveterate  spirit  of  family,  inherent,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
Teuton  races,  and  fed  by  the  territorial  system  I  have  described, 
received  naturally  a  development  coincident  with  that  of  the  system 
bjr  which  it  was  nourished,  and  as  the  Norman,  arrested  in  his  pro- 
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gnu  by  the  ocean,  was  the  first  of  the  Teuton  race  to  lay  aside  it« 

nomade  character  and  settle  into  forms  of  society,  still  bearing  the 

national  stamp,  we  are  prepared  to  find  this  spirit  more  strongly 

njanifcsted  in  him  than  in  any  of  the  other  branches  of  the  great 

northern  tree.     When  we  view  the  Normans  at  their  first  settlement 

in  France,  the  feudal  system  appears  among  them  in  a  state  of  cora- 

nlete  maturity.     Just  about   the   time  of  the  Normnn  conquest  of 

England,  sumnmes  began   to  be  adopted,   and   with  thoae  whose 

merits  entitled  them  to  the  possession  of  lands,  they  were  gunewlly 

taken  from  the  soil,  the  name  of  the  feud  being  written  o\'er  (#«r) 

the  name,    thus    Dutton    de    Hugh.      This    practice    had   a    wider 

and   far  more  important  effect  than  that   of  securing  mere  family 

distinctions.      Formerly    the   merits,  of  which   the  feud    was  the 

representative,   was  associated   only   with  the   ancestors   who  twi 

acquired,  or  the  descendant   who  actually   held  it ;    but  now  thk 

mode  of  taking  title  from  the  soil  placed  the  possessor  of  an  ancient 

territorial  name  in  some  sort  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune.     The  »oil 

might  now  by  caprice,  by  law,  by  any  of  the  thousand  vicissitude! 

of  human  affairs  be  transferred  to  other  hands.be  owned  by  ctraagrr 

blood,  but  now  too,  there  was  something  of  which  acddent  could 

not  deprive  him  ;  the  territorial  name  remained  linked  indiisolubly 

and  for  ever,  with  all  the  ennobling  ancient  associations. — the  v»lour 

that  none  could  hope  to  shake,  the  honour  that  none  might  dare  to 

stain,  the  loyalty  that  would  not  be  questioned.     Victor  Hugo  stp 

the  angels  call  us  by  our  christian  names.     I  should  rather  think 

they  call  us  by  our  surnames,  when  we  are  »o  blessed  as  to  be  noticed 

at  all. 

Few  indeed  are  the  feudal  names  that  have  survived  the  ordeal  of 
the  eight  centuries  since  the  conquest,  the  destroying  crusade*,  the 
exterminating  war  of  the  roses,  the  jealous  axe  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  the  Tudor;  but  those  few  are  the  natural  nobility  of  tbeUnd; 
and  heralds  will  tell  you  that  the  noblest  families  now  are  those  wb>i 
bear  territorial  names,  Ratcliffe  of  Ratcliffe,  Wolseley  of  Wolidey, 
Warburton  of  Warburton,  Hampden  of  Hampden  ;  these  are  raonti 
which  suggest  not  the  policy  of  William  the  Third,  the  profligtcrof 
Charles  the  Second,  the  caprice  of  James  the  First,  but  lead  us  bacK  it 
once  to  the  far  times  when  worth  and  valour  were  the  avenac*  U 
honour. 

This  ancestral  spirit  glowed  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conijotst 
with  the  ardour  of  a  passion,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  ^trplj 
imported  into  Cheshire,  with  its  almost  exclusive  Nortnan  colonist 
tion';  and  there  is  no  county  in  which  the  records  of  the  lespMlliw 
families  have  been  preserved  with  so  much  care. 

Horsemanship  too  has  always  commanded  in  Cheshire  an 
regard, — another  derivative  quality.  The  horse  formed  a  moil' 
portant  part  of  the  property  of  the  early  Teuton,  as  we  might  « 
gine  in  a  people  addicted  to  war  and  the  chace.  The  str»Knrirf 
a  horse  was  visited  with  the  heaviest  jjenalties ;  and  when  :> 
unable  to  ride  he  was  thought  no  longer  fit  to  live.  The: 
horses  was  even  manifested  in  their  names.  Ilorsa  and  llni^-^ 
both  signify  a  horse,  and  all  the  names  ending  in  mar  and  out 
uuch  as  Waldeniar,  Hincmar,  have  a  similar  import.  They  urtti* 
the  habit  also  of  signalising  the  scene  of  a  great  victorj-  by  cai 
horse  out  of  an  adjoining  mountain,  as  the  chalk  horse  near 
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ton,  in  Berkshire,  marks  the  site  of  Alfred's  victory  over  the  Danes. 
To  the  Norman  skill  in  horsemanship  history  testifies  the  Cheshire 
knights  in  olden  time  8nccee<led,  and  if  the  reatler  has  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  follow  Joe  Maiden  and  the  "Cheshire,"  I  think  he 
will  bear  witness  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten bow  to  ride. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  drive  of  five  leagues  from  Avranches  brings  you  to  the  edge  of 
tlie  vast  plain  of  alternate  sand  and  water,  from  the  midst  of  which 
ri»e8  the  Mount  St.  Michael. 

Looking  from  the  hill  at  Avranches,  it  seems  close  under  you, 
though  actually  several  miles  off,  and  the  real  distance  is  added  to 
considerably  by  the  hilly  and  difficult  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  yon  must  pass  to  reach  it,  involving  a  Irajet  of  five  leagues, 
as  I  have  said  above. 

The  isolated  position  of  the  Mount,  and  the  strange,  uncertain 
ootline  it  presents,  gives  it  quite  a  weird  supernatural  appearance; 
moreover,  the  eye's  first  measure  of  its  distance  was  so  deceitful,  that 
it  seems  to  shifl  and  retire  before  you,  descending  from  the  high 
levels  of  the  surrounding  country.  As  you  advance,  it  appears  to 
recede  like  those  magic  castles  in  old  romances,  that  always  defying 
yet  always  eluding  the  knights-errant,  sometimes  led  them  such  a 
weary  life.  You  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there  be  an  enchanter 
surviving  in  the  nineteenth  century,  this  must  be  his  den.  So  de- 
ceitful is  its  aspect,  so  mysterious  its  air,  that  you  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  does  not  vanish  away  altogether,  but  even  suffers 
you  to  approach  it  without  any  extraordinary  manifestations.  Three 
different  tracks  lead  to  the  Mount  from  the  margin  of  the  plain.  It 
is  said  that  the  intermediate  spaces  arc  composed  in  many  spots  of 
unfathomable  quicksands,  and  that  any  deviation  from  the  beaten 
way  might  plunge  the  traveller  deeper  than  those  who  "  sleep  'neath 
EI%inore."  These  dangerous  approaches  are  in  such  good  keeping 
with  the  magical  character  of  the  place  that  I  regret  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  their  reality,  but  truth  compels  mc  to  express  ray  opi- 
nion that  these  perils  have  been  forme<l  out  of  the  credulity  of  the 
traveller,  by  the  imagination  of  the  guides.  As  I  approached  I  saw 
Kattered  at  intervals  over  the  sands,  stationed  so  as  to  command  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  Mount,  several  dark  forms  that  might  well 
have  seemed  outposted  evil  spirits,  placed  there  by  the  magician  to 
"nel  his  home.  The  moment  my  cabriolet  appeared  on  the  track 
ling  thither,  these  demons  made  a  simultaneous  charge  at  me, 
i3,  howling  in  a  most  unearthly  way,  came  bounding  and  career- 
ing over  the  unfathomable  quicksands  with  the  most  perfect  impu- 
nity. No  wonder,  you  will  say.  Nay,  but  they  turned  out  not  to 
be  spirits  af\er  all,  they  had  only  like  Shelley's  lover  at  the  lady's 
window,  "  a  spirit  in  their  feet." 

Mr  coachman  seemed  quite  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  imme- 
diately put  his  horse  into  a  gallop;  the  unfortunate  animal  did  his 
best,  but  Tam  O'Shanter's  "noble  Maggie"  would  not  have  had  a 
chance.     A  little  stream  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mount,  and  re- 
^^  nembering  to  what  Tam  owed  his  deliverance  from  the  Bogies,  I 
^booked  to  its  ripple  with  a  kind  of  hope  ;  but  before  we  could  reach 
^Kthe  stream  they  were  upon  us,  no  devils  at  all,  but  worse,  the  foulest, 
^kiost  hideous,  shameless  women  I  ever  beheld ;  one  flung  herself  upon 
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the  shafts,  another  grasped  the  bridle,  a  third  c1ui>g  to  one  of  tli*. 
wheeU,  and  a  fourth  jumped  fairly  into  the  cabriolet.  They  then 
buret  into  a  demoniacal  scream,  the  purport  of  which  wa^  that  nne 
of  them  must  guide  me  through  the  Mount.  Not  knowing  of  any 
spell  by  which  to  exorcise  these  worse  than  devils,  I  gave  myself  up; 
but  not  so  the  driver,  he  knew  how  to  manage  them.  By  means  of 
the  triple  stimulant  of  a  kick,  a  lash,  and  a  shout,  simultaneously  ad- 
ministered, be  induced  his  horse  to  make  a  gigantic  effort ;  one 
bound  carried  us  through  the  water,  leaving  the  aspirant  guides 
sprawling  on  the  saud,  a  second  placed  us  within  the  portal  of  the 
fortification.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  hideous  antiquity,  an  old 
woman  whom  it  appeared  my  driver  always  patronized  as  a  guide. 
To  her  I  resigned  myself,  and  was  led  off  in  triumph,  amid»t  the 
most  dreadful  vituperations  I  ever  heard,  howled  out  by  the  rejected 
candidates,  who  had  now  recovered  themselves,  and  had  caught* 
glimpse  of  my  capture  through  the  portal. 

The  Mount  consists  of  a  huge  granite  rock  of  an  irregular  conical 
form,  about  the  height  of  the  great  pyramid.  Its  base  is  encircled 
by  a  continuous  rampart  of  extraordinary  strength.  Above  thr 
ramparts  a  wretched  village,  containing  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
has  grown  up,  the  houses  of  which  placed  one  above  the  other,  like 
a  Chinese  perspective,  and  hooking  on  to  projections  of  rock  And 
occasional  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  cling  to  the  side  of  the  Mount 
in  an  indescribable  manner.  Above  the  village  stands  the  preseni 
fortress  in  very  tolerable  preservation,  and  the  whole  is  surmounloi 
by  a  venerable  cathedral  surrounded  by  conventual  buildings. 

Vou  wonder  how  all  these  establishments,  of  such  opposite  n,iturn, 
can  have  been  brought  together  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  The 
history  is  this : — 

In  times  of  remote  antiquity,  the  Mount  St.  Michael  stood  in  ibt 
midst  of  a  vast  forest,  part  of  the  Bocage  ;  at  that  period  it  «a*  con- 
secrated to  the  god  Belenus,  a  Celtic  idol.  His  shrine  was  here,  uid 
his  worship  was  conducted  by  pagan  priests  who  resided  on  t^ 
Mount.  In  process  of  time  the  forest  fell  beneath  the  incursions  of 
the  sea  and  was  replaced  by  a  great  extent  of  sandy  plain,  from  the 
centre  of  which  arose  in  lonely  grandeur  this  Mount  and  a  tecood 
smaller  one,  at  a  little  distance.  When  Christianity  visited  Uin* 
benighted  lands,  St.  Michael  (who  is  called  in  ecclesiastical  hittor; 
the  saint  of  high  places)  made  it  his  first  business  to  dislodge  the 
false  god  from  his  lofty  position.  Having  put  a  speedy  end  to 
Belenus,  he  buried  him  close  by,  under  the  smaller  mount,  which  itill 
remains  in  testimony  of  this  achievement,  and  is  called  in  consequenct 
Tonibn  Beleni  or  Tombelaine.* 

The  next  archangelic  feat  was  to  destroy  a  fiery  dragon  who  n- 
sided  close  by,  and  spread  destruction  over  the  neighbourbixxL 
The  struggle  took  place  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount.  It  dors  noi 
clearly  appear  why  the  dragon  quitted  his  strong  position  l>rlt>«i 
and  came  up  to  the  saint's  especial  sphere,  but  certain  it  is  that  St 
Michael  vanquished  and  slew  him  on  the  very  spot  where  the  CBliic> 
dral  now  stands.    It  was  built  by  Su  Aubert,  bishop  of  Avraocbcs 

•  S<imo  arcotinu  (jive  a  ililFerent  etymolof^  to  Tnuikehin*.  Thejr  mj  * 
pen|ile  liad  liccii  luTiisionimJ  to  call  tliesc  two  mounds  risiiii;  iVoiii  thr  laiui,  th*  T* 
Tomb*  ;  and  U>  dintingiiiih  them,  the  Uriter  wu  called  .Miin>  Tumba,  tbeaMit 
JUoai  Tumbella,  or  Tiimbellana ;  hence  Tombelaine. 
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to  commemorate  the  above  exploit,  and  wa*  dedicated  to  the  valor- 
ous archangel.  lis  erection  was  speedily  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  body  of  monks,  for  whom  conventual  buildings  were  pro- 
vided. And,  in  order  to  guard  them  in  this  exposed  position,  and 
also  to  make  so  important  a  post  available  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  a  fortress  was  erected  round  the  church  and  the  conven- 
tual establishment,  and  the  base  of  the  Mount  was  fortified  by  strong 
ramparts.  The  tide  brings  the  sea  twice  a- day  entirely  round  the 
Mount,  twice  a-day  it  is  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  dry  sand.  Its 
position  thus  at  once  insular  and  continental  must  have  given  it  im- 
mense advantages,  and  indeed  rendered  it  absolutely  impregnable  in 
times  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  now  a  few  mortars 
placed  on  the  main  land,  which  is  about  n  quarter  of  a  mile  dif-tant, 
would,  during  the  time  of  tide,  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  leaving 
no  shelter  for  its  defenders,  perhaps  not  a  soul  for  its  defence  when 
the  retreatinw  waters  again  left  the  way  open. 

From  time  to  time,  peasants  migrated  to  the  Mount,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  were  permitted  to  build  some  few  cottages  on 
the  amall  space  between  the  ramp.irts  and  tiie  fortress.     The  monks 
having-  obtained  the  relics  of  St.  Aubert,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
church,  the  place  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity.     Many  a 
royal  pilgrim  came  here,  age  after  age,  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
I  shrine.     Louis  the  Eleventh  visited  the  spot  twice.     His  reverence 
[for  it  induce<l  hira  to  found  a  new  order  of  knights,  deriving  their  title 
Ifrotn   the  place.      They  were  called  the  Chevaliers  of  St.  Alichael, 
[Its  •tr«ngtu  as  a  fortress  was  often  put  to  the  test.     Henry  the  First 
Beltl  out  here  for  some  time  against  his  brothers,  and  when  most  of 
le   other  fortresses  were  thrown  open  to  the  conqueror  of  Agin- 
jurt.  Mount  St.  Michael  remained  firm,  and  resisted  successfully 
two  iotig  and  severe  sieges  in  1417  and  1423,  under  the  comra.'tnd  of 
le  gallant  d'Estonteville. 
Such  is  the  history  of  those  heterogeneous  masses  of  stone  and 
from  which  Alount  St.  JMichael  derives  so  strange  a  physiog- 
>y,  and  which  at  a  distance,  together  with  the  isohited  position  of 
the   place,  invest  it  with  so  much  mystery  and  attraction;  but  oh! 
rbeti  you  reach  it !     I  have  often  been  disenchanted,  often,  but  sel- 
hflve  the  visions  of  my  imagination  been  so  entirely  and  miser- 
>|y  snubbed  by  the  reality.     You  enter  the  fortifications  by  a  series 
^ three  strong  portals;  over  the  second  frown  two  strong  pieces  of 
"lery  lefk  behind  him  (/J  ce  qu'oii  d'U!)  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  with 
ictone  bullets  still  in  their  mouths  ;  besides  these  the  arms  of  the 
levaliers  of  St.  Michael  are  carved  in  the  wall.     The  third  portal 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  defended  bv  a  portcullis  none  the 
ar«e  for  its  years  and  services.     This  was  all  very  well,  but  I  had 
ifutructed  to  expect,  on  emerging  from  the  last  gateway,  that  I 
■Id  enter  an  odoriferous  street,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  <if 
aond,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  olive,  shading  with  rich  foliage  the 
ic  cottages  on  either  side  ;  instead  of  this,  I  found  myself  in  the 
.  mUerable  hamlet  I  positively  ever  saw  ;  the  cottages  were  dis- 
nibir-downs  of  unspeakable  shapes  and  sizes,  surrounded  by 
of  filth,  from  which  arose  ineffable  smells.     The  iidiabitants  of 
loathsome  dens  were  squalid,  half-dressed,  and  hideous  to  a 
'  that  cannot  be  told ;  a  savage  silence  reigned  throughout,  un- 
(cn  except  by  the  sound  of  the  unceasing  looms,  and  the  clank  of 
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chains  from  the  prison  above.  I  wns  suramoninp  courage  to  proceed, 
when  the  guide  tlirecteU  my  attention  to  the  village  inn ! — one  of 
those  delectiihle  dens,  where,  on  a  little  table  at  the  door,  a  specioMU 
of  the  dainties  within,  were  ranged  little  collections  of  dry  »hel)-fi«h  ^ 
alternating  with  decaying  heaps  of  fruit ;  over  the  door,  in  horrible  ■ 
irony,  was  inscribed, "  Caie  de  la  Gaiete  !"  This  was  almost  too  much, 
but  by  a  superhuman  effort  I  roused  my  sickening  soul,  and  rushed 
through  the  pestilential  street  till  I  reached  the  gate  of  the  fortreM. 
This  somewhat  restored  me,  with  its  massive  flanking  towers  and 
small  low  doors  it  wears  a  truly  feudal  aspect.  The  church  too, 
which  is  of  the  earliest  Norman  period,  with  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  pillars  of  the  crypt,  well  repays  inspection,  though  the  interior 
is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  a  framework  of  wood  which  the  dlU- 
pidated  condition  of  the  central  tower  has  rendered  necessary  u  a 
support.  I  should  mention  a  very  remarkable  cloister,  in  connection 
with  the  church,  whose  double  ranges  of  pointed  arcades  and  exqui- 
sitely sculptured  foliage  bespeak  a  IMoorish  architect.  They  are 
composed  of  free  stone,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  consi- 
derable distance,  all  the  rest,  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Mount, 
being  entirely  of  granite.  There  is  something  very  curious  in  the 
presence  of  this  bijou  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  the  miditt  of  all  Uie 
stern  Norman  handiwork. 

I  had  hoped  to  wander  undisturbed  through  the  conventoal  btsiiil- 
ings,  but  I  found  it  difficult  even  to  obtain  a  sight  of  thero,  for  they 
and  the  fortress  have  been  converted  into  a  state  prison.     Till  buelj 
both  male  and  female  offenders  were  confined  here,  but  a  short  time] 
ago  it  was  judged  expedient  to  transfer  the  latter  to  Bicelre.     1 1 
heard  a  grt-al  deal  of  the  hall  of  the  chevaliers,  where  the 
held  their  chapter,  and  had  hoped  to  tread  its  aiAles  in  peace  . 
quietness,  but  I  found  this  was  not  shown  to  strangers,  being  u* 
as     a    place    where    the    principal     criminals,    are     kept    at 
labour  at  the  looms.     However  I  persuaded  my  guide  to  give  «nei_ 
glimpse,  and  a  nobler  hall  was  never  "  condemned  to  use*  vile."    It 
is  divided  into  four  aisles  by  three  ranges  of  columns  supporting* 
vaulted  roof,  and  has  an  air  of  peculiar  grandeur  and  refiiKmcnL 
The  place  resounded  with  the  harsh  sounds  of  the  looms,  whick  Mt 
ke])t  perpetually  at  work.     And  this  was  the   Alount  St.  MiciMl 
that  looked  from  Avranches  so  mysterious  and  inviting.      I 
thinking  I  should  have  paseed  through  nn  odoriferous  and  i 
village  to  the  stillness  of  uninvaded  cloisters,  and  the  ijuict  of  • 
halLs,  where  1  might  have  lingered  and  walketl  witJi  the  fVeeitif  • 
a  Uriton,  I  found  a  squalid  and  pestilential  hamlet,  and  a  priMBll 
sounding  with  the  toils  of  criminals,  while  the  genius  of  cafUTi]r| 
brooded  like  a  curse  over  all. 

Be  Yarrow  (tream  iirueen,  unknown — 

It  must,  ur  trr  tlmll  me  it. 
M'e  have  a  vigimi  ai  our  own. 

Ah  I  why  ihoultl  \vc  undo  it  I 

Having  now  reached  the  westernmost  point  of  Noraunily.  "f  J 
pony  received  instructions  to  turn  his  head  eastward,  and  rq 
Seine.     I  proposed  to  finish  my  wanderings  at  Havre,  ami  I 
vantage  of  a  friend's  yacht,  which  awaited  my  coming,  mo 
tlie  harbour. 

Alortain  was  the  first  town  I  reached  from  Avrancbts. 
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days  might  be  well  spent  in  lingering  through  its  delightful  environt, 
which  strongly  remind  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
or  the  entourage  of  Tivoli.  It  offers  several  very  interesting  relics 
of  the  middle  ages,  especially  the  two  old  abbeys  of  Blanche  and 
Savjgny  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  tower,  standing  upon  a  rock 
connected  with  the  atljoiniiig  mountain  only  by  a  narrow  path,  isall 
that  has  been  suffered  to  remain  of  a  strong  fortress  formerly  situ- 
aterl  here,  and  which  ha^  often  received  within  its  walla  the  English 
princes.  The  remainder  has  been  demolished,  to  make  way  for  the 
oolite  of  the  sub-prefect. 

Prom  Jlortain  we  proceetled  to  Vire,  the  capital  of  the  Socage.    It 
14  situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  ra- 
vinea.      On  the  highest  point  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  fortress, 
wboM  sarrounding  grounds  have  been  modernized  into  a  promenade 
^  whence  the  view  is  magnificent.     You  look  upon  the  wild  and  ro- 
B  mantic  scenes  which  fed  the  "  fine  frenzy"  of  the  poets  Castel  and 
^  Chi-nedolle  ;  and  those  valleys  at  your  feet,  "  fit  nurse  for  a  poetic 
child,"  inspired  the  gay  numbers  of  Oliver  Basselin.     There  in  the 
^m  fifteenth  century  wandered  the  poetic  miller,  composing  his  joyous 
H  aungs,  whose  theme  was  principally  the  charms  of  his  native  place, 
"  not  forgetting  its  excellent  wines.      These  valleys  were  called  the 
Vaas  de  Vire,  and  hence  the  vaudevUUt,  originally  applied  to  Baa- 
wlin's  gay  and  popular  ballads.      The  lover  of  ancient  domestic  ar- 
chitecture may  enrich  his  portfolio  from  the  streets  of  Vire.     They 
•bound  in  specimens  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

Falaise  comes  next  in  our  progress  towards  the  Seine.  It  is 
raised  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  is  called  from  the  /alaiaet  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  History  has  embalmed  its  name  as  the 
birth-place  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  native  town  of  his 
mother,  Arlette  Vertprey.  Duke  Robert's  heart  would  be  in  no 
danger  in  these  days.  The  Falaisean  ladies  are  exceedingly  plain. 
We  may  think  them  expiating,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  maiden  of  the  eleventh.    The  old  chateau  which  form- 

^ed  tlie  model  for  most  of  the  strongholds  in  England,  is  a  fine  relic 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  promontory  surrounded 
by  profound  ravines,  and  is  so  strong  in  itself  and  its  position,  that 
you  do  not  wonder  it  braved  nine  consecutive  sieges.  They  show 
you  the  small  room,  or  rather  cellar,  where  the  Conqueror  first  saw 
the  light,  and  the  window,  looking  out  on  the  mills  and  tanneries  of 
th.-  Val  d'Ante,  where  Duke  Robert  caught  his  first  glimp«e  of  the 
iiiiner's  lovely  daughter.  The  finest  portion  of  the  chateau  is  the 
tower  built  by  Talbot  in  1418,  after  the  capture  of  Falaise  by  Henry 
the  Fifth,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Normandy.  Its  four  sto- 
ries and  winding  stairs  still  remain,  and  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
Ill  fine  of  the  suburbs  of  Falaise  called  Guibray  is  held  a  famous  fair, 
*»hich  was  established  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  first  Dukes  of 
N'lo-mandy,  and  ordinarily  continues  for  a  week.  The  church  of 
(Guibray  possesses  a  curious  painting  of  that  clever  fellow,  .St.  Deny*, 
^who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  about  with  his  head  in  his  hand. 

We  then  reach  Evreux,  one  of  those  spots  in  Normandy  whose 
■^atnp?  are  preserved  in  English  families  and  on  English  soil.  It  w«» 
*  i!eof  the  Devereux,   premiers  viscounts  of  England.     The 

*^  'A  here  offers  a  most  interesting  study  of  comparative  arclii- 

*^*ture.     The  nave  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century.     In  the  trifo- 
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rium  and  the  clerestory  windows  rules  the  agive;  the  Jiamboiia^t 
style,  with  many  delicate  sculptures,  appears  in  the  transept  and  the 
northern  portal  ;  while  that  of  the  east  exhibits  classic  improprietie* 
of  the  renaissance  and  subsequent  epochs.  The  church  of  St.  Tau 
is  well  worth  the  inspection  of  the  ecclesiologist, — presenting  in 
apse  and  part  of  the  northern  transept  a  rare  relic  of  Byontine 
architecture, — round  arches,  separated  by  Moorish  shafts,  and  faced 
with  mosaics  of  red  and  blue  cement.  This  is  said  (on  what  autho- 
rity I  know  not)  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Duke  Richard  the  Second. 
At  Venon  we  regain  ti>e  Seine.  This  is  a  name  that,  like  Evrcux, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  British  soil,  or,  us  Monsieur  Frere  ex- 

Fresses  it,  one  of  those  places  "  oii  I'aristocratie  anglaise,  serablable  a 
aigle  qui  vient  retrouver  son  nid  sur  le  sommet  de  hautet  niou- 
tagnes,  arrive  chaque  annec,  et  cherche  au   milieu  des  ruines,  )«•■ 
lernii-res  traces  de  la  presence  de  ses  ancelres."     The  present   LordV 
Vernon  is  descended  from  the  lord  of  this  place  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
diam  tiie  Conqueror,  whom  he  .iccompanied  into  England,  and  after  ^ 
wards  settled  in  Cheshire  with  Hugh  Lupus,  who  appointed  him  onaM 
of  the  barons  of  his  parliament.     It  derives  a  very  ancient  pbyjiog- ■ 
nomy  from  its  narrow  tortuous  streets  and  wooden  bouses.     As  I 
rode  into  tiie  town,   I  saw  two  of  these  in  the  same  street  profusely 
decorated  with  flowers.     Enquiring  the  cause  on  my  arrival  at  the 
Grand  Cerf,  I  learned  that  it  was  the  celebration  of  a  custom  a*  old 
as  Normandy  itself,  and  now  only  preserved   at  Vernon,  by  which 
the   houses  of  the  betrotlied  are  always  adorned  with  flower*  from 
the  hands  of  their  friends,  during  the  two  or  three  days  prece<iin| 
their  marriage. 

How  pleasant,  amid  the  stem  utilitarianism  of  our  day,  are  sack 
occasional  memorials  of  those  so  long  gone  by  !  We  are  tran^fwrtttl 
over  wide  spaces  of  intervening  years  to  the  soft  simple  mannerj  of 
olden  time.  We  are  connected  by  these  traces  of  affectionate  feeling 
with  once  loving  breasts  that  have  been  dust  for  centuries.  Nor  lii» 
this  custom  (as  may  be  said  of  most  old  customs)  less  of  meauio; 
than  of  grace.  Their  hapjiiness  was,  like  our  own  of  to-day,  btit 
emblemed  by  the  fading  flowers.  Every  blossom  that  decked  lbfi» 
homes  represented  the  lover's  joy — glowing,  fresh,  and  pcrishjbl*— 
and  seemed  a  lumlly  warning  to  their  moit  blissful  hour,  that  happi- 
ness and  beauty  do  not  last  for  ever ;  or,  as  is  expressed  in  one  rww- 
ing  of  the  proud  motto  borne  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  p)ac«,— 
Ver  tion  semper  virel. 

Here  my  faithful  pony  and  I  parted  company  :  as  I  wai  about  Ui 
take  to  the  water,  I  needed  him  no  more.  After  many  charge*  tW 
he  should  be  well  cared  for,  and  hopes  that  his  future  treatmrnl 
might  be  as  good  as  his  merits  deserved,  he  passed  into  strsofir 
hands.  In  justice,  however,  to  his  virtues,  I  must  take  the  libfrty 
of  adding,  that  he  invariably  exhibited  the  most  undeniable  meilia- 
val  tastes,  being  always  ready  to  stop  when  abbey  or  cathedral  to- 
gaged  my  attention;  nor  can  I  remember  any  one  occasion  on  whick 
he  showed  an  impatience  to  proceed  until  I  had  fully  s.ited  my  ca- 
riosity. If  such  a  disposition  can  recommend  him  to  the  travriH 
I  dare  say  he  may  still  be  found  with  mine  liost  of  the  "  Grand  C«rf* 

From  Vernon  we  float  down  the  river  by  Pressagny,  Portmali 
and  Bonaflles  to  Petit  Andely.  Here  frown  the  haughtv  ruioi  of ]*• 
Chateau  Gaillard.      Of  their  extent,  commanding  position,  aad  i* 
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posing  appearance,  no  language  can  convey  an  idea.  It  was  a  favou- 
rite  spot  with  Coeur-de-Lion — the  delight  of  his  heart.  Many  of  his 
charters  bear  date  from  this  his  loved  fortress,  and  in  his  public  acts 
it  is  often  designated  as  "  his  beautiful  castle  of  the  rock."  It  owed 
its  origin  to  the  mistrust  Richard  entertained  of  his  powerful  neigh- 
bours, whose  attempts  in  this  direction  were  etTectually  controlled 
by  this  formidable  fortress ;  and  it  owed  its  name  of  Gaillard  to  its 
situation  of  proud  mockery  and  defiance.  This  great  fortress  was 
begun  and  completed  in  the  space  of  twelve  months.  Richard  only 
lived  two  years  after  its  completion. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Lion- Heart,  this  impregnable  castle  gave  se- 
cure possession  of  the  Norman  province  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail  to 
his  careless  dastardly  son,  who  refused  to  allow  more  than  a  handful 
of  troops  to  garrison  thi*  most  importimt  point  of  the  territory. 
How  brave  they  were,  and  how  well  they  fought,  every  reader  of 
Du  Aloulin's  history  know?.  They  loathed  the  wretched,  blood- 
stained John  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  father's  memory,  they  fought 
for  the  fortress  he  had  raised  and  loved  so  well.  At  last,  Roger 
Lacy,  who  comiiian<]ed  the  garrison,  terminated  a  useless  contest,  by 
surrendering,  and  the  Chateau  Gaillard  fell.  With  it  fell  Normandy; 
but  before  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  their  especial  Norman  character.  The  peculiar  stamp 
of  that  race  disappeared  gradually,  as  its  best  blood  was  drafted  into 
England.  French  influences  and  Fiench  feelings  had  extensively 
circulated  ;  and  when  the  province  came  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
Augustus,  it  was  more  like  the  fulling  in  of  a  French  fiof  on  the 
death  of  its  lord  than  the  re-annexation  of  that  bold  and  independent 
territory  which  was  wrung  by  the  great  Rollo  from  Cliarles  the  Sim- 
ple. For  a  brief  space  it  seemed  from  the  prowess  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  of  Talbot  and  Norwich,  that  the  old  lords  of  the  soil  were 
about  to  resume  their  sway  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  In  fact,  when 
Philip  Augustus  gained  possession  of  Normandy,  the  cycle  of  its 
achievement  as  a  separate  power  was  fulfilled,  Three  hundred  years 
before  it  was  separated  from  France,  and  so  severed  to  become,  as  it 
were,  a  cradle  for  the  great  Norman  spirit,  where,  apart  and  alone, 
it  might  be  fostered  and  matured,  might  grow  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
strength,  a  sense  of  its  destiny,  and  be  purified  from  the  last  alloy  of 
its  early  Norman  condition.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half 
the  province  sent  forth  its  sons,  like  Death  on  the  pale  horse,  "  con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  Ilauteville  le  Guichard  gave  a  king  to 
Sicily  ;  not  long  afler,  the  son  of  Arlette  had  founded  the  largest 
empire  the  world  ever  saw.  A  century  and  a  half  more,  and  these 
derivative  kingdoms  had  drawn  oS'most  of  her  children  ;  and  when 
Philip  Augustus  placed  his  banner  on  the  walls  of  the  Chateau  Gail- 
lard, the  purpose  uf  the  province  was  effected,  and  it  returned  lo  its 
natural  geographical  position  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire. 

The  landscape  round  the  Chateau  Gaillard  is  magnificent,  and 
never  was  a  finer  landscape  adorned  with  a  more  picturesque  ruin. 
And  how  is  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  still  life  enhanced  by  that 
of  the  heroic  yet  mournful  memories  that  tlie  place  brings  before  us. 
Here  Roger  Lacj",  his  hatred  of  the  man  merged  in  his  honour  of 
the  king,  held  out  a  long  and  fruitless  siege  for  the  wretched  John. 
Here  the  exiled  David  Bruce  held  for  a  brief  space  the  pageant  of  a 
court.  Here  the  frail  daughters  of  13urg«indy,  Margaret  and  Blanche, 
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were  imprisoned  by  their  dishonoured  husbands ;  and  it  witne 
the  murder  of  the  latter,  when  Louis  the  Tenth  found  she  livexJ  too' 
long,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his  marriage  with  Clemenlia  of  Hun- 
gary. Charles  the  Bad  was  also  a  captive  here  for  some  time,  being 
arrested  by  order  of  King  John  in  1356.  In  1418,  it  resuineJ  its 
original  destination  of  a  fortress:  down  went  the  JUur-de-li^s,  and  the 
gules  of  France  resumed  their  acquaintance  with  the  lion  standard. 
In  1149,  it  changed  masters  for  the  last  time ;  and  finally,  it  was  re- 
duced  to  its  present  state  of  ruin  by  virtue  of  an  ordonnance  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  for  destroying  all  the  strong  fortresses  in  France, 
considered  dangerous,  within  the  terras  of  its  provisions. 

Now  leaving  the  Chateau  GaJllard,  we  pass  under  fantastic  chalky 
cliffs,  which  rise  on  either  side,  and  seem  to  have  been  infected  by 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  chateau, — with  so  bold  and  arrogant  an 
air  do  they  wear  their  crown  of  dark  forests.     We  then  enter  an  J 
archtpel.'igo  of  green  willowy  islands,  [through  which  we  make  ourl 
way  to  Roquette,  with  its  large  vine  fields.    Next,  by  a  succession  of' 
villages,  to  I'Andelle,  whose  river  joins  the  Seine  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cote  des  deux  Amans. 

The  catastrophe  which  befel  the  two  lovers  was  a  long,  long  lime 
ago ;  for  Marie  of  France  put  the  whole  thing  into  verse  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  I  will  indulge  myself  in  the  relation  here,  only  re- 
questing that,  should  it  prove  loo  much  for  your  feelings,  you  will 
call  to  mind  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  period,  and  that  cue* 
raiglit  possibly  be  found  since  that  time,  where  the  lot  of  loven  hti 
not  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  these  days,  when  young  Iwlin 
are  not  so  difficult  of  attainment,  though  the  story  has  loM  iwduif 
of  its  interest,  I  grieve  to  say,  it  has  of  its  moral. 

In  the  times,  then,  of  parental  tyranny  there  lived  a  certain  king, 
whose  daughter  was  young  and  "beautiful  exceedinglT."  I'pon 
obtaining  the  hand  of  this  lady  her  royal  progenitor  bad  (aid  amotl 
fantastic  condition,  which  was.  that  the  aspiring  lover  sbonldtakt 
the  princess  in  his  arms,  and  run  without  stopping  to  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  which  ro.se  behind  the  tyrant's  palace.  In  all  ages,  na- 
ture seems  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  green  young  men,  and  W- 
veral  upon  this  occasion  presented  themselves.  Some  only  (ot 
through  the  first  stage  of  the  probation,  that  is,  took  the  lady  iDtbar 
arms,  then,  cooling  at  the  height  of  the  mountain,  put  her  down 
again.  Others  tried  it,  but  failed.  At  last,  an  adventurous  kni;;ht 
appeared,  who  seemed  destined  to  achieve  the  difficult  exploit,  m 
took  the  young  laily  in  his  arms,  and  started; — but,  instead  of  iloinj 
a*  young  Lochinvar  did,  and  as  he  ought  to  have  done  (for  lb«  UJ/ 
really  liked  him),  jumping  on  his  charger  and  taking  another  dine- 
lion,  the  simple  youth  actually  assailed  the  hill.  He  reached  tlM 
top,  but  that  was  all  :  he  laid  her  gently  down, — and  then  di«l 
I  trust  I  need  hardly  say  that  she  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  mtnln 
her  gallant  knight :  she  died  on  the  spot  too.  The  remorseful  part"* 
endeavoured  to  offer  some  atonement  for  his  fatal  absurdity,  «wl 
accordingly  erected  a  grand  monastery  over  a  tomb  wber*  t** 
lovers  lay.  All  traces  of  the  monastery  have  long  since  ViU»i*b«<l. 
though  the  touching  tale  survives,  embalmed  in  the  tender  stntd 
Marie  of  France. 

My  wanderings  were  now  lerrainated.     There  only 
float  down  the  historic  river  by  Elbceuf,  Rouen,  S 
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Bocherville,  Jumii>ge8,  Caiulebec,  and  Lillebonne  to  Havre.  I 
tnentioneti  in  the  beginning  of  these  notices  that  my  last  visit  should 
be  to  the  burial-j)lace  of  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  memory  is  connected 
with  the  final  expuUion  of  the  Saxo-Nornians  from  Normandy.  I, 
therefore,  stopped  as  I  passed  Jumii-ges  a  second  time  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  choirs  and  the  Lady-chapel  of  the  cathedral  are  gone.  In  the 
last  lay  the  heart  of  Agnes.  She  had  endowed  this  monastery  witli 
large  estates,  and  the  grateful  monks  requested  that  thus  much  of 
their  benefactress  should  remain  with  them,  whilst  it  was  decided 
that  nt  the  church  of  Losches  in  Touraine  her  beautiful  body  should 
be  surrendered  to  decay.  They  erected  a  monument  here,  where 
Agnes  appeared  in  effigy  offering  her  heart  to  the  Virgin.  The  effigy 
wsa  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots,  who  at  the  same  time  committed 
horrible  excesses  in  the  convent.  The  monument  survived  until  the 
revolution,  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  effigy.  The  monument 
bore  an  inscription  in  the  following  terras: — "  C'y  git  Damoisellc 
Agnes  Sewrelle  (Sorel)  en  son  vivant  Dame  de  Brennte,  d'issoldun, 
et  Vernon  sur  Seine,  pieteuse  aux  pauvres,  laquclle  trespassa  le 
neuvieme  jour  de  Fevrier  en  I'an  1448." 

The  title  "  Dame  de  Breante,"  that  is.  Lady  of  the  Alannr  of 
Creante,  has  misled  many  French  writers.  They  generally  entitle 
her  "  Dame  de  licaiili,"  which,  however,  as  Mr.  Galley  Knight  ob- 
serve«,  is  "  not  far  from  the  mark." 

How  few  the  women  who  are  disposed  to  turn  to  good  account  tFie 
influence  they  may  acquire  over  man.  Indeed,  most  women  are  in- 
capable of  doing  so.  Furnished  by  nature  with  no  sympathies  for 
man's  higher  aspirations,  they  reluct  nt  purposes  they  cannot  com- 
prehend, and  whose  pursuit  competes  with  their  affection  ;  and  thus 
as  the  bracelets  of  the  Sabines  slew  Tarpeia,  the  love  that  slioulil 
have  adorned,  crushes  him.  Then  of  the  few  who  naturally  respond 
to  man's  loftier  aims,  most  are  too  timid  to  encourage  them,  'i'hey 
conceive  their  soft  dominion  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  admission  to 
his  heart  of  such  formidable  competitors  as  ambition,  general  bene- 
volence, or  the  like.  They  do  not  understand  that  lofty  desires  and 
a  life  of  earnest  action  are  the  best  allies  of  love.  As  the  heart  be- 
comes nobler,  its  love  becomes  nobler  also ;  deeply  and  truly  it  can- 
,  not  love  unless  it  aspires  too.  Thus  most  women  fail  of  their  mis- 
I  (ion.  They  regard  the  love  ihey  waken  as  an  end  ;  they  shonid  look 
npon  it  as  a  means  to  make  man  a  nobler  being.  They  were  sent  to 
make  us  not  so  much  lovers  as  heroes ;  and  some  such  there  are,  of 
that  rare  order  to  which  belonged  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  of  whom 
Congreve  said,  that  "  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  education." 

Well  was  it  for  France  that  Agnes  Sorel  trusted  to  the  love  of 
Charles, — that  she  felt  the  desire  that  glory  might  be  its  associate  in 
his  heart,  without  becoming  a  rival,  and  even  if  it  should,  she  was 
one  who  cnred  not  for  an  undivided  empire,  unless  it  were  a  noble 
one.  And  she  had  her  reward.  It  was  the  love  of  Agnes  that  drew 
Charlekthe  Seventh  from  the  ignoble  luxury  of  his  retreat,  and  match- 
ed tlie  Sybarite  of  Chinon  with  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt.  It  was 
the  love  of  Agnes  which  awakened  that  energy  before  which  even 
Talbot  and  Warwick  recoiled.  She  lived  to  see  her  lover  honoured 
and  victorious,  and  to  feel  that  she  was  only  the  dearer  to  him  now, 
because  he  was  conscious  he  deserved  her.     Oh,  that  we  had  here 
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the  investigiition  and  industry  of  a  Niebuhr  to  hunt  out  or  invent 
some  t'acti,  to  devise  and  marbhal  cunning  arguments,  whereby  «e 
might  be  led  to  assent  to  Schiller's  view  of  this  question,  that  the 
king  was  not  married,  and  that  he  offered  his  hand  to  the  saviour  of 
his  country. 

"  Zicreii  wtirde  »ie 

Den  ersten  thron  der  ^VeU-doch  »ie  rerilimalit  ihn, 

Nur  meiiie  liebc  will  aie  seyn  und  neiuen.* 

Surely  the  German  ingenuity  would  be  better  employed  thus  than 
in  pulling  to  pieces  our  dear  old  school-room  faith  in  the  kings  of 
Rome,  and  dissipating  so  many  of  our  boyish  illusions,  whose 
beauty  was  better  than  all  his  truth ;  but,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, with  our  present  lights,  we  cannot  get  Alarie  of  Anjoo 
out  of  the  way.  And  if  it  be  said,  therefore,  that  my  observationi 
on  the  influence  of  woman  are  misplaced,  by  reason  of  Agnes'  posi- 
tion, let  me  remind  you  that  it  was  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  soli- 
citations of  JMarie  that  she  came  to  the  court  of  Charles ;  that  the 
beautiful  maid  of  honour  ever  found  her  best  friend  in  the  Queen; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  you  to  look  upon  the  favourite  with  the 
eyes  of  the  loving  wife, 

Agnes  was  born  at  Fromenteou  in  Touraine,  1409.  She  was  of  sur- 
passing beauty  ;  her  complexion,  in  particular,  baa  been  spoken  of  M 
something  unearthly,— her  intellectual  qualities  were  of  an  eqnsllj 
rare  order,  and  her  admirable  natural  abilities  were  seconded  by  a  most 
careful  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  appointed  nmiii  of 
honour  to  Isabel  do  Lorraine,  Duchess  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  most  div 
tiiisuislied  uunien  of  her  time.  When  this  lady  visited  the  court  in 
14.'31,  Agnes,  called  La  Demoiselle  de  Fromenteau,  uccuuiponied  bet. 
The  beauty  of  the  demoiselle  was  then  in  its  meridian  splendour,  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  refinement  and  liveliness  of  her  miod ;  li« 
conversation  was  so  superior  to  that  of  the  women  of  the  da),  that  s 
contemporary  author  says  she  was  regarded  as  a  pnxligy.  Such  t 
being  might  have  won  a  more  difficult  heart  than  that  of  the  tooo|{ 
king ;  and  Charles  the  Seventh  became  desperately  enamoured  of 
Agnes.  The  queen  wus  also  greatly  attracted  to\v:irds  her,  and  m- 
pointed  her  to  the  same  post  near  her  person,  that  she  held  with  to* 
Duchess  of  Anjou.  These  feelings  never  underwent  a  change.  To  tilt 
last  the  queen  and  Agnes  continued  on  terms  of  the  strictest  amity- 
Charles  was  known  to  be  brave.  He  had  proved  thij  at  the  iMgt 
of  Montereau,  where  he  scaled  the  walls,  sword  in  hand,  nnd  expoM 
himself  to  the  greatest  danger,  petforniing  prodigies  of  rulour.  How- 
ever, his  spirit  had  been  gradually  sinking  under  a  series  of  di«a*tm, 
and  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Verneuil,  he  gave  himself  up  to  despair. 
Vainly  did  the  queen  endeavour  to  rouse  him.  .She  dwelt  upon  lii« 
responsibility  to  France,  the  claims  of  his  people,  his  own  great  nsnie 
— but  her  words  fell  upon  a  dull  cold  cur.  The  loved  Agnes  tried  ha 
skill  in  vain.  .She  brought  all  the  powers  of  language  to  aid  the  cam* 
of  honour  and  of  France.  She  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  nixry 
of  the  land  ;  the  boasts  of  the  haughty  Bedford ;  the  domioetrini: 
English  troops  ;  his  own  shaded  reputation.  Long  and  faithfully  »iur 
urged  him.  .She  appealed  to  the  love  he  professed  to  cherish, — to  ki* 
deep  affection  for  him — all  in  vain. 

As  Agnes  was  one  day  urging  the  king  to  shake  off  hi*  des|i«ir,  •> 
•  "  Die  Jungrrati  von  Orlennj."  Act  1,  8c  L 
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astrologer  chanced  to  be  introduced,  of  whom  she  inquired  her  destinj. 
The  answer  was,  that  she  should  long  enjoy  the  love  of  a  f;reat  king. 
Agnes,  seizing  the  opportunity,  rose,  advanced  towards  Charles,  and 
making  a  profound  obeisance,  demanded  permission  to  withdraw  to  the 
English  court  in  order  to  f\ilfil  her  destiny.  "  Sire,"  she  said,  "  the 
prediction  can  only  have  reference  to  King  Henry,  for  you  are  about  to 
lose  your  crown,  and  he  to  unite  it  with  bis  own."  It  is  supposed  that 
the  prediction  was  an  artifice  contrived  by  Agnes  as  a  la.st  resource; 
however,  it  succeeded.  "  These  words,"  says  Brantome,  "  so  violent- 
ly affected  the  king,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  rushed  from  the 
chamber ;  then  taking  courage,  he  quitted  the  chase,  and  his  cooks, 
and  his  gardens,  and  his  goodness  and  valour  speedily  succeeded  in 
driving  the  English  out  of  France." 

There  are  two  spots  in  Normandy  to  which  the  true  lover  of  the 
glory  of  France  must  ever  reverently  advert,  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  at 
Kouen, — the  ruined  church  of  Juniii-ges.  The  names  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Agnes  Sorel,  are  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  glory  and  the 
very  existence  of  France.  The  love  of  the  one,  the  devotion  of  the 
other,  prevailed  against  the  prestige  of  the  Sjxo-Nornian  race,  and 
wrung  from  the  bravest  troops  that  ever  raised  the  lion-standard,  the 
fruits  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincoiirt.  And  what  was  their  re- 
ward !  "  That  admirable  heroine,"  to  use  the  words  (if  Hume,  "  to 
whom  the  more  generous  superstition  of  the  ancient  world  would  have 
erected  altars,  was,  on  the  pretence  of  heresy  and  niugic,  delivered 
over  to  the  flames,  and  expiated  by  that  dreadful  ])unisliment  the  sig- 
nal services  she  had  rendered  to  her  prince  and  her  native  country." 
Scarcely  less  dreadful  was  the  "  punishment"  of  Agnes.  It  came>  too, 
from  one  who,  next  to  Charles,  owed  her  most. 

The  king's  successes  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  drew  to 
Agnes  the  favour  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  Diuphin.  He 
conceived  a  hatred  towards  her  as  violent  as  his  father's  love,  and  the 
brutality  of  the  future  Louis  XI.  shewed  itself  one  day  at  Chinou, 
when  Louis  actually  forgot  himself  so  much  as  to  strike  her.  Agnes 
retired  to  a  castle  which  the  king  had  given  her  ut  Losches  ;  here  she 
remained  absent  from  the  court  for  five  years.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1449,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  queen,  she  was  induced 
to  return  to  court.  She  subse<{uently  went  to  reside  at  JMesnil,  close 
to  Jumieges.  Charles  retired  to  winter  at  tlie  latter  ]>lace,  after  the 
taking  of  Rouen,  and  Agnes  occasionally  attended  his  court  while 
there.  Une  morning  a  messenger  came  to  announce  that  she  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.  The  king  hurried  to  Alesnil.  She  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death  ;  after  six  hours  of  dreadful  suffering  exhausted 
nature  granted  a  moment's  respite.  She  blessed  her  lover's  name; — 
she  thanked  him  for  his  unchanging  affection,  then,  calmly  laying  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  she  smiled  and  expired. 

"In  qiiesta  forma, 
"  Paua  la  bella  donna  e  par  che  donna." 

She  was  poisoned."  Every  one  suspected  from  whose  hand  the 
poison  came;  and  the  subsequent  life  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  cuntirnied 
the  surmises  his  ill-concealed  hatred  to  Agnes  had  given  rise  to. 

Her  death  called  forth  unaffected  and  universal  regret.     Her  loveli- 

*  I  have  here  adopted  the  account  ^ven  by  many  hiitoriana,  tliat  Agne*  Sorel 
«a«  poiioued  by  order  of  Louii  tlie  Eleventh. 
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ness  and  her  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  had  won  upon  all  rauki 
and  orders.  Until  the  revolution,  there  was  preserved  in  the  chapter- 
house at  Losches  a  manuscript  containing  a  thousand  Latin  sonnetj  in 
prai$e  of  Agnea,  all  acrostics,  and  written  by  a  monk  of  the  pkif. 
Fr.incifi  the  First  has  recorded  his  sense  of  the  debt  which  France 
owed  to  Agues  in  the  following  lines : — 

'*  Gentille  Agnes  plus  d'honneur  tu  meritea 
La  cause  (tant  de  France  recoiirrer 
Que  oe  que  peut  deduis  uocloitre  ourrer 
Clause  novain  on  bien  divot  bermtCe." 

«  •  •  •  • 

Thus  I  have  accomplished  the  task  with  which  I  first  set  imt, 

was,  to  commence  my  Norman  wanderings  with   those  scene*     

ciated  with  tlie  name  of  Rollo,  and  terminate  them  here  where  we 
reach  the  period  when  France  became  entirely  separated  from  the  race 
which  he  first  led  to  her  soil. 

The  reluctance  with  which  this  separation  was  repirded,  and  tlie 
tenacity  with  wiiich  England  adhered  to  the  claims  whose  axsertioa 
cost  her  so  much  treasure  nnd  blood,  is  witnessed  by  tlie  length  of  lime 
that  the  Jlctir-de-lis  was  retained  in  the  national  blazonry ;  but  time 
has  taught  us  to  regard  the  question  with  wiser  eyes,  and  to  view  in 
this  circumstance,  which  our  ancestors  regarded  with  so  much  regret, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  England's  progress  and  prosperity.  We  pe^ 
ceive  that  her  attention,  now  liberated  from  continental  concern*,  wn 
at  once  turned  to  her  morilime  interests,  which  henceforward  vrtn 
better  understood  and  more  steadily  pursued  ;  and  we  observe  that  tli« 
nation,  us  soon  as  she  hud  rested  from  civil  wars,  began  at  tbi«  periixl 
to  Hourish  nU  at  once,  and  rose  to  u  position  in  Europe  vastly  more 
constiderable  than  when  her  princes  were  possessed  of  a  larger  territory 

and  her  councils  distracted  by  foreign  interests. 

•  •  «  »  » 

Fresh  blew  the  breeze  from  the  eastward, — gallantly  rode  the  yuclit 
upon  the  waves, — proudly  floated  the  Union-Jack  upon  the  winds  of 
France.  I  ag.iin  tread  the  deck  of  an  English  vessel,  and  grasp  tke 
hand  of  a  friend.     Now,  boys,  stand  to  the  anchor: 

"  Once  more  we  'II  mate  our  spirit 
M'illi  ilie  spirit  ufseu  !" 

but  bi'fore  we  are  under  way,  a  word  about  Havre. 

Havre  is  well  known  to  our  travelling  countrymen.  Few  of  hi 
liave  not  been  through  it  some  time  or  othtr,  on  our  w.iy  eastwinl. 
Few  of  us  huve  prolonged  our  stay  l)eyond  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  minimum  of  interest  is  its  portion,  and  that  internt  en- 
tirely of  to-day, — the  most  commonplace  of  to-day.  The  spirit  of 
traffic  iniprejinates  the  very  air  ;  evi-ry  object  suggest*  the  idifs  irf 
vendor  and  purdiaser  ;  the  slanijt  of  /  *  '/  is  on  all  things, — all  endsof 
life  are  resolved  into — to  buy,  to  sell.  Here  ccimnu'rce  sits  upon  t 
throne;  with  one  han<l  she  receives  the  mingled  produce  of  the  wat» 
ern  world,  with  the  other  she  commits  it  to  the  Seine,  and  disliibatn 
it  over  Europe. 

The  secret  of  Havre's  prosperity  is  revealed  in  Napoleon's  chartc- 
teristic  description.  "  Havre,  Uouen,  and  Paris,  are  a  town  of  whicb 
tlie  Seine  is  the  street."  We  are  amazed,  however,  to  find  tlut  it» 
obvious  destination,  as  the  western  port  of  Froncc,  wm  not  entirrlf 
recognised  until  so  late  as  IJt^?-     It  is  true  that  by  rirtue  of  it*  pod* 
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tinn  and  natural  capabilities,  it  had  been  gradually  rising  from  the  time 
of  Francis  the  First,  and  by  deprees  eclipsing  its  neighbour  Dieppe  ; 
but  it  was  nut  until  Louis  the  Sixteenth  lent  it  his  especial  counte- 
nance, enlarging  the  harbour,  strengthening;  the  fortifications,  and 
originating  many  other  improvements,  that  its  ancient  rivals  sunk 
under  the  competition.  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  declined  into  compa- 
rative unimportance,  and  Dieppe  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fisliing-port. 
One  antiquity  Havre  does  possess  ;  that  is  the  fair  of  Ingouville,  which 
is  still  ticid  in  the  eastern  suburb.  It  is,  however,  now  but  a  shadow 
of  what  it  WHS, — a  poor  collection  of  toy  booths  and  merry-gorounds. 
Here,  again,  is  the  Present  elbowing  out  the  Past.  It  was  fairs  that 
gave  the  first  rude  idea  of  the  great  system  to  which  tratfic  was  redu- 
cible, and  suggested  the  means  of  its  development.  In  their  arms,  as 
it  were,  the  spirit  of  commerce  was  born,  nursed,  and  introduced  to 
the  world.  Here  we  find  the  offspring  grown  to  gigantic  maturity, 
while  tbe  mother  that  gave  birth  and  uursed,  is  de.spised  and  put  by. 
Ever  in  the  presence  of  the  more  powerful  life  of  Havre's  commerce, 
the  fair  of  Ingouville  is  dwindling  away,  and  soon  will  become  extinct. 
The  defences  of  Havre  present  an  admirable  specimen  of  modern 
fortification.  They  were  designed  and  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  that  consummate  master  in  tlie  art,  Napoleon.  To  the  un- 
initiated these  defences  have  anything  but  a  formidable  appearance  ; 
and  as  I  leaned  over  the  yacht's  side  I  amused  myself  in  conjecturing 
tbe  astonishment  of  a  warrior  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
could  he  have  looked  upon  them  with  me,  at  hearing  that  this  town 
was  almost  impregnable.  He  would  see  nothing  between  its  suburbs 
and  tbe  surrounding  country  but  low,  circular  mounds,  and  slopes  of 
slight  elevation.  "  Where,"  he  would  ask,  "  is  the  massive  tower — 
where  the  lofty  battlement  enabling  you  to  command  en  approaching 
enemy  ? — Where  the  high  wall  which  alone  can  secure  a  town  against 
surprise?"  His  astonishment,  however,  would  cease  when  I  led  him 
to  view  tbe  component  parts  of  the  defences ;  the  moat  so  wide  and 
deep,  the  high  wall  unseen  until  you  are  close  beside  it,  and  the  rows 
of  mysterious  hollow  tubes,  every  one  of  them  following  your  change  of 
position,  like  the  eyes  of  a  portrait,  all  seeming  placed  on  purpose  to 
guard  tlie  particular  point  you  ore  approaching — he  would  cease  to  be 
surprised  when  he  inspected  these  details,  and  learned  the  modern 
contrivances  for  destruction ;  and,  above  all,  that  subtle  agent  which 
has  rendered  this  new  style  of  fortification  necessary,  and,  ot  the  same 
time,  made  it  so  effective.  He  would  see  that  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments, on  which  a  tempest  of  stones  and  arrows  might  have  rained  for 
years,  would  be  altogether  ineffectual  against  artillery,  and  he  would 
understand  that  the  elevation  to  command  the  enemy's  approach  must 
be  attained  by  a  rampart  of  such  material  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
tremendous  missiles  of  modern  invention.  It  is  true  that  a  town  is  as 
liable  to  surprise  now  as  in  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  a  high  wall 
remains  as  essential  an  ingredient  of  modern,  as  it  was  of  medi^i'val 
fortification.  While,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  this  feature  com- 
mon to  the  defences  of  both  periods,  it  becomes  also  necessary  to  con- 
ceal the  wall  80  as  to  protect  it  from  the  new  agent  which  human  in- 
genuity has  placed  in  the  power  of  the  besiegers  of  to-duy.  This  diffi- 
culty the  anti-gunpowder  warrior  would  see,  on  inspecting  these  de- 
fences closely,  has  been  mastered  by  the  cunning  of  modern  furtifica- 
tiua  in  this  simple  manner. 
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laglcad  of  tibe  ^^t  ■nw^pntof  panqiK  wall  of  the  middle  ij^ 
tbe  oaniMt  it  now  m  ane  haaat  of  earth  tn-enty  feet  tliick.    This  it 
Caceoextemdlj'  bj-  a  iriM^  wUdi  mast  be  so  bigh  aa  tu  reoder  tb« 
fkaaee  of  an  euemj  entering  by  saipriae  hopeless,  oud  m  oanccalcd 
tbat  no  part  of  it  can  be  aeen  from  anj  spot  in  the  neigbbouriuod 
within  range  of  artiUtiy.     To  effect  tbis  the  fuuod«tioii  rests  in  the 
bettoM  of  a  ditdi,  ao  deep  that  one  half  of  the  wall  is  sank  below  tLe 
level  af  the  coantrj  ;  the  remaining  half  whidi  rises  above  the  general 
aat&oe  of  the  Eraond  is  protected  bj  raising  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ditcl^  and  in  oraer  that  the  cannon  of  the  garrison  may  command  this 
dertfed  portion,  as  well  as  the  whole  sorrounding  country  within  it* 
ranse,  the  natpart  b  raised  aomewbat  above  the  summit  of  the  nrill 
with  whidi  it  is  bced,  oonaequently  the  besiegers  are  everywhere  opea 
to  the  fire  of  the  fortress,  and  cannot  approach  without  being  espoied 
to  almost  certain  destruction.     On  the  other  hand  the  very  summit  of 
the  rampart  is  all  that  isTiable  to  an  advancing  party,  and  as  the  ram- 
pert  is  eoinpased  uf  earth  with  an  external  slope,  it  is  very  little  af- 
fected by  cannon  shot,  which  merely  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  and 
do  hardly  any  damage- 
Thus  have  the  arts  of  defence  kept  equal  pace  with  those  of  de- 
struction ;  but  between  them  both  all  that  was  picturt-^ue  iu  military 
architecture  has  vanished  fur  ever.     Here,  as  in   other  departmeott, 
each  step  of  progrea  has  trampled  upon  some   flowers  of  the  Piut. 
The  fix>wning  csMe  is  no  more  ;  and  huge  mounds  of  earth  have  loc- 
ceeded  to  tbe  lofty  ramparts  uf  the  middle  ages.     Gunpowi^rr  ym  to 
military  what  dis^nt  has  been  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.    Liitk 
deemed  Schwartz  n  hen  engaged  with  his  dread  invention  in  the  litw 
ratory  at  Cologne,  that  he  was  making  out  the  death-warmtit  of  eia- 
battled  tower  and  graceful  parapet.     Nur  did  Luther,  when  prradt- 
ing  his  first  sermon  against  indulgences,  imagine  that  be  was  souoiliag 
the  knell  of  the  catliedral.     Xo  more  shall  ne  see  the  according  pietj 
of  an  entire  district  represented  in  one  of  those  magniticeut  »tnictnre). 
that  at  once  evidenced  and  called  to  unity,  rebuked  presiumptioD,  am- 
manded  humility,  and  raised  tu  prayet.     The  minuter  and  the  Laltk- 
ment  beli^ng  to  other  generations.     Such  nill  be  raised  no  more! 


THE  WANTON  SUN-BEAM. 

I  caiiE  upon  her  quickly  !     She  was  tilting 

Upon  a  bank  emt>ruwn^d  in  the  shade  : 
All  round  alioiii,  tlie  aun-lieains  bright  were  flitting, 

But  did  not  dare  to  come  where  she  wai  laid  ; 
But,  like  «unit'  gli-aming  guards  about  a  portal. 

Who  n-atib,  but  yet  to  enter  are  afraid. 
So  they,  as  a.ngei»  bright  around  a  mortal. 

Did  keep  around  and  guard  that  lovely  maid. 
But  one  bright  sun-beam  pierced  the  twilight  Iwwer  . 

He  thnist  aside  the  leaves  that  made  that  shade ; 
And  softly,  as  the  lephyrs  tmirh  a  flower, 

lie  fell  into  lior  arms,  and  o'er  her  boaom  stray'd: 

And  wanton  kiss'd  her  check,  her  Upa,  lier  hair, 

"  Oh,  Jove !"  I  cried,  "  that  I  a  mn-beam  were )" 
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BY     ALBERT     BHITH. 

There  are  certain  things,  the  appearance  of  which  on  the  stage  of 
a  theatre,  during  the  performance  of  a  pantomime,  ensures  their 
iloom,  either  to  total  destruction,  insult,  or  treatment  of  the  worst 
description.  As  examples,  we  may  mention  sedan-chiiirs,  frying- 
pans,  bandboxes,  and  old  ladies.  For  the  first,  we  know,  will  be 
broken  in  at  its  top  by  the  reckless  attempts  of  the  clown  to  obtain 
a  seat  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  the  second  will  have  its  bottom 
knocked  out  in  forming  a  species  of  pillory  necklace  for  the  mal- 
treated pantaloon ;  the  next  will  be  crushed  and  comminuted  to 
atoms  in  that  ill-orgunized  outburst  of  the  popular  fury,  in  which, 
at  the  same  time,  fish  and  images  always  come  off  so  poorly  ;  and  the 
Inst — the  defenceless  old  lady — will  have  to  undergo  such  a  series  of 
frights,  ill-usage,  and  even  violence,  in  comparison  with  her  years, 
th;it  the  extent  of  suffering  which  female  heroism  can  support  under 
certain  circumstances  is  really  marvellous  to  contemplate. 

Just  as  these  things  are  upon  the  mimic  stage,  so  was  Air.  Strag- 
gles upon  the  theatre  of  real  life.  With  every  good  intention  and 
caution  in  the  world,  he  was  constantly  in  trouble.  Whether  acting 
for  himself,  or  striving  to  stand  in  the  shoe  of  another,  he  always,  so 
to  speak,  put  his  foot  in  it.  He  was  the  sedan-chair  that  only  led  to 
the  injury  of  the  person  he  tried  to  succour  :  he  was  the  frying-pan 
that  was  sure,  somehow  or  another,  to  hamper  those  he  associated 
with  :  he  was,  in  a  row,  the  human  bandbox  that  always  came  off* 
worst ;  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  clown  ever  felt  so  wickedly  to- 
wards the  old  ladies,  as  did  the  impudent  boys  in  the  street  when- 
ever he  appeared.  And  so,  with  his  constant  dilemmas,  it  is  a  won- 
der he  ever  engaged  in  any  expedition  at  all.  But  his  nature  was  so 
inclined  to  festivity  and  relaxation,  that  his  perpetual  scrapes  had 
little  effect  upon  him  ;  indeed,  he  was  always  ready  for  anything  in 
the  way  of  an  excursion  at  the  slightest  bint, — a  wont  of  funds  being 
his  only  stumbling  block. 

It  was  a  very  slow  time  in  town.  The  leaves  had  fallen  at  Vaux- 
hall :  and  such  people  as  were  left  living  on  one  side  of  the  squares 
beg.in  to  see  those  on  the  other,  once  more,  through  the  withering 
foliage.  Nearly  all  the  theatres  were  shut;  so  there  wag  nowhere 
to  go  at  night,  and  it  was  too  chilly  and  dreary  to  sit  at  home,  and 
not  cold  enough  to  have  a  fire.  People  fought  against  coals  and 
candles  as  long  as  they  could,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  they 
could  drive  winter  back  by  thus  opposing  his  firmest  allies  :  but 
the  water  was  cold  in  the  wash-hand  stand  in  the  morning,  and  the 
toilet  was  more  hurried  than  in  ordinary  ;  and  those,  who  still  would 
not  yet  demean  themselves  by  yielding  to  another  blanket,  were 
glad  to  throw  their  dressing-gown  upon  the  bed.  The  naletot  of 
last  spring  was  pulled  from  its  closet  to  see  what  it  looked  like:  for- 
gotten trowsers  of  once-loved  winter  check  were  hunted  out  from 
the  depths  of  wardrobes;  and  collections  of  stout  boots,  discarded 
for  the    gaiety   of  the  summer-suulit  pavements,  once  more  came 
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into  favour,  as  they  were  passed  in  review   with  respect  to  thtir 
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that 


lities  of  new  soUng.  Umgy  muslm  curtains, 
worth  while  washing,  gave  place  to  newly  dyed  moreen  ;  and  you 
began  your  dinner  in  daylight,  went  on  with  it  in  neutral  gliioro, 
and  finished  it  with  candles,  which,  as  soon  as  lightetl.  made  tht 
black  fireplace  doubly  gloomy,  in  spite  of  the  dismal  little  soot-pep- 
pered ornament  of  snipped  silver-paper  that  hung  from  its  bars. 

Air.  Straggles  sat  at  dayfall,  at  this  season,  in  his  chambers,  think- 
ing what  to  do.  Inclination  said,  "Go  and  have  a  mild  cigar  and 
opera  at  The  Eagle  j"  prudence  suggeste<l  it  were  better  to  stay 
at  home  and  work.  But  everything  looked  so  cheerless  in  the  cold 
twilight,  that  he  was  about  to  rush  out  to  avoid  all  chance  of  autum- 
nal suicide,  when  he  heard  the  wheels  of  a  cart  stop  in  front  of  hij 
house,  and  two  minutes  after  the  porter  brought  him  up  tliree  par- 
tridges, with  a  note  tied  round  their  necks.  Having  spent  the 
usual  time  in  wondering  who  could  have  sent  them,  he  broke  the 
seal,  which  bore  the  impression  of  a  percussion-cap  several  timet 
applied,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  Drar  old  Stbags  : 

"  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  leash  of  birds — not  '  three  psr- 
tridges,'  as,  I  know,  you  will  already  have  called  them.  And  now 
to  business.  Where  these  came  from  there's  more  than  you  can 
have  a  notion  of — the  poultry-shop  at  the  bottom  of  Plulbiim  Hill, 
if  it  was  to  rise  and  fly  away  wouldn't  give  you  an  idea  of  our 
coveys.  So  the  governor  hopes  you  '11  come  down  and  have  a  »!)_? 
at  them,  in  return  for  your  kindness  in  seeing  about  his  oomniii- 
sions  in  London,  We  can  find  you  a  gun,  but  you  must  briiijj 
everything  else.  The  Brighton  railway's  the  nearest  luir,  and  get 
down  at  Heyward's  Heath.     So,  mind  you  come,  and 

"  Good  afternoon, 

"  Vours  no  end, 
«  Bramblealy,  Oct."  "  Jo  B , 

The  birds  and  the  note  put  BIr.  Straggles  to  much  perpleiitj. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot  send  a  more  distressing  present  to 
a  man  in  cliamlicrs,  who  dines  out,  than  a  leash  of  birds.  He  duel 
not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  them.  The  first  d»j  he 
hangs  them  up  to  look  at,  and  hopes  thiit  somebody  will  call  toiee 
tlit-m,  and  believe  in  his  connexions.  On  the  second  he  beg  in  i  to 
think  whom  he  fshall  present  them  to,  and  the  inquiry  puzzlei*  him 
until  the  third,  when  he  wavers  between  six  friends  of  equal  cUimi 
u]>on  his  attention.  Arguing  the  case  occupies  two  days  more,  until 
at  last  they  get  very  high :  and  not  having  any  servant  to  send,  on 
the  instant,  with  them,  and  mistrusting  other  metho<l8,  he  givei 
them  to  his  laundress,  who  sells  them  to  the  poulterer,  and  wlieff 
tlicy  go  to  after  that,  the  dealer  only  knows. 

This  was  one  cause  of  distress  to  Mr.  Straggles ;  the  other  »«. 
that  his  experience  in  shooting  was  limited.  He  knew  that  to  let  of 
a  gun,  you  put  a  percussion-cap  on  a  little  knob,  and  pulled  a  thinjt 
underneath  ;  and  then,  if  you  had  previously  rammed  some  powdrr 
down  the  barrel  with  a  bit  of  paper,  it  made  a  bang  and  kicked 
against  the  shoulder,  but  to  this  was  his  knowledge  confinetl.  .A< 
to  Uking  nn  aim  at  anything,  he  might  as  well  have  .ittiinptcd  I" 
•hoot  the  moon,  at  which,  in  its  commonly  received  sense,  he  roighl 
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have  succeeded.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  a  shootinj(-ga]. 
lery,  thinkiiip;  that  after  a  do7.en  shots,  at  three  half-pt-nce  each,  he 
shi-iulil  be  ready  for  nn_vtlii"(;-  So  have  we  known  Inndsmeii  about 
to  tuke  a  voynge,  go  off  quite  contented  with  a  lixpenny  band-book 
of  swimming. 

Tliere  is,  in  Leicester  Square,  a  remarkable  establishment,  appro- 
priated to  many  purposes  in  its  (lifferent  compartments.  It  was  once 
the  repository  of  Wiss  Linwood's  needlework  — a  popular  cxhilrition 
which,  however,  we  never  saw  ourselves,  nor,  remarkably  enough, 
did  we  ever  know  anybody,  who,  being  driven  to  the  point,  could 
say  he  had  either  ;  but  which  is  believed  to  have  been  immensely 
popular  with  well-regulated  country  families  visiting  London  once 
a  year  as  a  compulsory  pleasure.  At  that  time  a  little  Turk  upon 
horseback  used  to  trot  across  three  panes  of  glass  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows every  half  minute,  to  the  delight  of  the  passengers,  especially 
the  boys,  who  always  enter  keenly  into  everything  exhibited  for 
nothing.  But  when  the  needlework  went,  the  Turk  went  with  it; 
and  then  the  establishment  became  so  divided  by  different  interests, 
that  few  could  tell  whether  it  was  a  theatre,  a  wine  vaults,  a  bil- 
liard-room, a  coffee-shop,  a  gunsmith's,  or  a  Royal  Academy  :  or,  if 
they  could,  they  never  knew,  amidst  the  ascending  and  descending 
steps,  and  doors  and  passages,  which  one  must  take  to  get  any- 
where. The  Egyptian  Hall  is  as  mystic  in  this  respect  as  is  th« 
interior  of  the  Pyramids.  Nobody  ever  went  to  see  Tom  Thumb 
without  finding  himself  amongst  the  Ojibbeways  by  a  wrong  door  ; 
and  the  visitor  to  the  Model  of  Venice,  having  been  so  confused  aa 
to  pay  separately  for  the  Speaking  Machine,  or  the  Fat,  or  Alysteri- 
ous,  Lady,  ultimately,  never  got  there  at  all.  But  the  Piccadilly 
labyrinth  is  nothing  to  the  one  in  Leicester  Square.  A  confusion 
o(  sounds  tends  further  to  bewilder  the  visitor :  the  noise  of  every- 
thing is  heard  everywhere  else.  The  click  of  billiard-balls;  the 
music  of  poses plasliijiies  J-  the  thwacking  of  single  sticks  ;  the  crack- 
ing of  rifles,  and  the  stamping  of  delighted  Walliallaists,  all  mingle 
with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  only  by  taking  refuge  in  the  lowe«t 
apartment,  which  partakes  of  a  coffee-room,  a  cabin,  and  a  cellar, 
that  you  find  repose.  But  Mr.  Straggles  hud  been  told  there  was  a 
good  gallery  here,  and  with  some  trouble  he  at  last  found  his  way 
to  it. 

It  was  a  large  room,  divided  down  the  middle;  one  half  being 
taken  up  with  swings,  ropes,  bars,  ladders,  and  various  contrivances 
for  performing  fearful  feats  of  strength  with  ;  and  the  other  was 
appropriated  to  shooting  against  an  iron  target  at  the  end.  A  gen. 
tleman  in  shirt-sleeves,  whose  life  was  passed  in  loading  fire-arms, 
received  Mr.  Straggles  as  he  entered. 

"  I  want  to  shoot,"  observed  Mr.  Straggles,  with  assumed  indif- 
ference. 

"  Yea,  sir ;  rifle,  sir  ?  "  said  the  assistant. 

"  Yes,  a  rifle,"  replied  Mr.  Straggles,  unconcernedly.  He  sup- 
posed it  was  all  right,  having  some  vague  notions  of  rifles,  and  game, 
and  Hurons,  and  dead  shots,  from  Air.  Cooper's  novels.  But  he 
would  have  answered  the  same  bad  the  man  suggested  a  musket  or 
a  blunderbuss. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  he  painted  the  target  with 
whitewash.    "  Now  it 't  ready." 
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Mr.  Straggles  took  the  gun,  and  aimed  at  the  target  in  the  moii 
approved  style.  He  was  one  of  those  pentlemen  who  constantly 
take  aim  with  tiieir  walking-slicks  at  diflerent  objects,  to  impreu 
bystanders  with  a  belief  in  their  sporting  propensities. 

"  You  haven't  cocked  it,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Straggles,  "  to  be  sure  ;  that 's  it.     Now  then?' 

As  the  sight  of  the  gun  described  various  flourishes  about  the 
bull's  eye,  Mr.  Straggles  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  black  mark  ap- 
peared on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  target. 

"That's  not  so  bad  ;  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Straggles. 

"  Very  good  shot,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  And  all  the  shot  are  together  ;  ain't  they  ?  " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir?  " 

"  I  mean  all  the  shot  went  out  of  the  barrel  in  a  heap." 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  man  smiling.  "Rifle,  sir,  's  loaded  with 
ball." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  it  is  I     What  a  fool  I  am,"  returne<l  Straggle*. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

Mr.  Straggles  fired  away  his  eighteen-penny worth  with  nry'mg 
success,  and  was  then  recommended  to  try  and  hit  the  swinging 
bird,  which  hung  from  a  string  before  the  target.  But  thii  be 
could  by  no  means  accomplish,  and  the  bullets  went  into  the  floor, 
and  ceiling,  and  wall,  and  everywhere,  in  fact,  but  near  the  wooden 
pigeon. 

"  It's  very  difficult,"  he  said.  "  I  think  it  must  be  because  I  shut 
my  eyes,  to  keep  the  cap  from  flying  into  them,  when  1  pull  the 
trigger." 

"  Very  likely,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  Gentlemen  are  often  taken 
so,  when  they  're  not  used  to  it." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  used  to  it  enough,"  said  Mr.  Straggles,  quite  indi^ 
nant ;  "  but  I  'm  nervous.  I  never  could  bear  anything  swinging 
before  my  eyes.     Tliat  hit  him  though." 

By  chance  it  did.  By  the  common  laws  of  motion  the  bullet  wai 
compelled  to  go  somewhere,  and  that  time  it  went  against  the  bird. 
The  man  complimented  Mr.  .Strajjgles ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with 
his  skill,  that  he  wrote  to  Joe  Tollit  the  next  morning  accepting 
his  invitation  ;  and  giving  up  cigars  for  the  time,  spent  all  bis  money 
in  shots  until  the  day  arrived. 

In  one  of  the  streets  between  the  squares  of  Soho  and  Leicester, 
Mr.  Straggles  found  out  a  valuable  shop,  which  exists  still,  for  we 
passed  it  the  other  day.  It  was  particularly  calculated  to  attract  in- 
cipient sportsmen,  for  the  window  was  filled  with  every  implement 
for  the  field,  set  forth  in  the  most  alluring  manner.  There  wert 
guns,  air-canes,  .and  pistols;  flasks,  cartridges,  and  cap-holders;  !«>• 
gether  with  packets  of  gunpowder,  and,  in  a  corner,  such  pile*  of 
Catherine  wheels  and  crackers,  that  hail  the  house  taken  fire,  tbervi* 
no  knowing  where  the  neighbours  would  have  been  blown  to.  And 
to  excite  timid  sportsmen  there  were  labels  such  as  these: — "  IjM)i! 
Iti'islal  barreb,  patent  brecc/i,  and  back  action — and  all  for  4L  \Ot.l  T 
or,  "  The  real  pheaMnl  axtonisher — onli/  l/iirly  thiUingt !  "  and  10  ••• 
air  gun  was  affixed, — "Fancy  stunning  doirn  a  bird  with  ihu,  aai 
no  keeper  the  n-iser — three  guineas  /"  whilst  a  brace  of  pistols  was 
labelled, — "Men  of  England!  hare  you  r/our  tvivet'  or  xislcrs'  bit- 
tiour  at  heart?     Buy  these  for  lii>o  pound/"     Mr.  Stragglea  was 
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pvercome  by  the  friendly  nature  of  these  communications,  and  he 
boujrht  several  accoutrements,  including  a  packet  of  cartridges,  one 
>f  which  amused  him  all  night  in  dissecting,  and  wondering  what  its 
contents  of  shot,  sand,  and  little  net-work  wire  cage  could  be  meant 
for.  And  when  he  considered  that  his  arrangements  were  perfect, 
be  put  himself  into  the  third  class  of  a  slow  train,  and  got  out  at  the 
station  nearest  to  Bramblesly,  that  evening.  The  evening  passed  in 
chat  with  his  friends,  and  about  half-past  ten — an  wholsome  country 
hour — he  retired  tu  bed,  all  ready  for  his  first  appearance,  as  a  sort 
of  Young  Hawthorn,  on  the  morrow. 

With  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  Joe  Tollit  was  at  his  bed- 
room door ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Straggles  was  dressed,  he  set  him  to 
punch  an  old  hat  into  small  discs  for  wadding,  which  occupied 
him  until  breakfast.  During  this  meal,  Joe  was  constantly  clicking 
the  guns,  to  see  that  they  were  all  right,  to  the  great  terror  of  Mr. 
Straggles,  as  the  barrels  were  generally  pointed  to  his  head.  They 
weri  not  loaded  to  be  sure:  of  that  he  was  aware:  but  empty  guns 
occasionally  did  such  wonderful  things,  that  he  was  very  glad  when 
the  direction  was  altered.  And  at  last,  after  breakfast,  they  went 
and  let  the  dogs  loose,  and  started  for  their  day,  Mr.  Straggles  being 
accommodated  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  which  he  had  as  much 
notion  of  handling  as  if  it  had  been  a  cornet-a-piston,  and  knowing 
this,  he  turned  it  off,  saying,  "Ah  !  if  that  had  been  a  rifle  I  could 
have  shewn  you  something." 

It  was  not  all  fun  at  first.  They  had  to  walk  over  ploughed 
fields,  and  into  swamps,  and  through  dreadful  hedges,  composed 
entirely  of  blackberries,  holly,  and  stinging  nettles.  And  Sir. 
Straggles  did  not  understand  the  dogs  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  had  formed  his  notions  of  their  attitudes  from  a  tin  pointer  on  a 
chimney-pot  behind  his  chambers ;  and  not  seeing  them  copy  this 
exactly,  he  occas-ionally  gave  them  a  kick  on,  when  they  stopped, 
thinking  that  they  were  pointing  at  rubbish ;  and  then  he  was  re- 

Siuked  by  Joe.  For  take  it  as  a  rule,  that  in  certain  sports,  as  well 
B  at  whist,  your  dearest  friend  will  insult  you,  and  you  have  no 
ppeal.  Now  and  then  some  birds  rose,  and  went  whir-r-r-ring  offj 
ne  of  whom  Joe  generally  brought  down;  but  if  he  didn't,  Mr. 
Itraggles  was  so  long  taking  hia  aim  to  make  sure,  that  they  got  away 
orofortably,  before  he  fired,  into  foreign  covers,  and  he  felt  small. 
Jut  he  was  still  self-confident  outwardly,  and  always  said,  "Ah, 
they  'd  better  not  come  in  my  way  again." 

They  did  not,  however,  come  to  the  countless  flocks  of  birds  Joe 
had  spoken  of,  although  the  man  with  them  beat  the  bushes  into 
splinters.  Indeed,  it  seems  an  immutable  fact  in  all  sporting  invita- 
tions, that  hopes  held  forth  are  seldom  realized.  For  if  a  man  tells 
you  as  an  inducement  that  somebody  caught  twelve  dozen  gudgeon 
kt  a  particular  pitch  the  day  before,  be  sure  you  will  never  get  a 
iit«.  Rabbits  vanish  under  ground,  like  barbel  worms  before  a  lan- 
1,  at  the  approach  of  a  visitor:  no  one  who  had  expressly  asked  a 
riend  to  course,  ever  found  a  hare :  and  we  should  mistrust  that 
lay's  subsistence  which  depended  upon  all  the  birds  brought  down 
on  estates  where  they  were  said  to  be  as  thick  as  flies  in  a  sugar  tub. 
After  going  on  for  sometime  without  a  chance,  during  which  Mr. 
Straggles  longed  to  shoot  at  the  small  birds,  but  was  not  allowed, 
Joe  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tliey  hnd  been  frightened  into  other 
cover». 
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"  There  '•  m  Amm  otct  there,"  he  Mid,  as  thej  at  last  halted  to 
take  mxae  nBrtttuaait,  "  wlucfa,  I  know,  twarms  with  them." 

"  Ah !  "  guped  Mr.  Stnggles,  as  he  put  down  a  linle  tab,  from 
the  oork-bMe  of  which  he  hM  been  taking  a  long  pull  of  ale,  "  wdl, 
let  '•  go  there." 

"  Bat  yoa  aee  it  'a  not  the  governor'*  land :  it  belongs  to  Woftjr, 
the  brewer." 

"Well,  then,  let 's  stop  here.  It'«  very  jolly.  Hare  yon  hard 
'  The  Sundard  Bearer  .>  ' " 

Joe  would  not  saj  be  had  not,  because  he  foresaw  Mr.  Si 
would  offer  to  sing  it,  and  then  the  day  would  end  in  coav 
So  he  said  he  knew  it  well,  and  so  nipped  the  gynipbonj  in  the  bud, 
which  his  friend  was  beginning  to  hum  ;  and  then  he  added, — "Our 
lands  join,  to  be  sure ;  so  if  we  skirt  the  copse,  we  may  do  sonietliiiY. 
Come  on." 

They  started  off  again,  but  with  no  greater  success.  Still  they 
kept  hearing  shots  around  them,  which  proved  there  must  be  looie 
birds  somewhere,  until  Joe  got  desperate,  and,  crowing  the  bound- 
ary, plunged  into  the  adjoining  property,  telling  Straggles  to  follow 
him,  as  well  as  he  could,  through  the  tangled  brake. 

"  I  say,  Joe ! "  said  3Ir.  Straggles  suddenly,  from  the  centre  of  s 
nutbush. 

"  Well — wliat  is  it  }  "  asked  his  friend,  who  waa  down  in  a  qnam. 

"  I  see  a  pheasant, — shall  I  shoot  him  ?  " 

"Of  course;  but  put  him  up  first." 

"  No;  I  can  hit  him  better  aa  he  sits.    Here  goes." 

llr.  Straggles  took  his  aim,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Bang — bini ! 
went  both  barrels  in  rapid  sequence  ;  and  the  echoes  carried  out  tM 
aound  into  a  prolonged  rumble  like  thunder  round  the  comer  of  the 
world. 

"  Why— I  say  Joe— I  m  d ." 

We  break  off:  there  is  no  occasion  to  state  what  Mr.  Stngglci 
md  he  was. 

"  Well — what  "s  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  his  friend. 

"Why — he's  sitting  there  just  the  same  aa  ever:  not  cm 
frightened." 

Joe  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  old  quarry,  as  hia  friend  SfAa, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  furzes. 

"  Why,  Strags,"  he  said,  "that  "s  a  wooden  dummy,  put  up  th«» 
to  trap  the  poachers.  What  a  pity  to  have  wasted  your  powacrsod 
shot  upon  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Mr.  Straggles :  "  '  on  we  goes  agiin,'  • 
they  say,"  and  he  was  getting  ahead  with  the  effects  of  the  sic, 
"  I  '11  punish  'em  yet." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Joe,  "  I  thought  I  heard  voices." 

"  No,"  said  Jlr.  Straggles  :  "  echoes,  Joe,  nothing  more.    Liftat" 

And  hereupon  he  imitated  a  comet-h-piston,  with  the  air  of"  The 
Standard  Bearer,"  and  waited  for  the  echo.     But  there  was  oon*. 

"Ah!  that 's  nothing,"  he  said.  "  Some  echoes  only  repeat  roiee^ 
not  notes.  There  ! "  he  continued,  as  he  gave  the  fiiiishiDg  na 
down  to  his  charges.     "  I  should  think  that  would  do  it." 

I'  I  'd  rather  keep  away  from  you,"  said  Mr.  Tullit,  "  if  you  'rt  M 
objection." 
"  Not  at  all,"  observed  Straggles. 
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"  I  'd  rather.  Then,  if  I  hit  a  bird,  we  shall  be  cure  about  who  's 
done  it." 

The  pair  accordingly  separated.  They  forced  their  way  through 
the  copse,  and  were  now  upon  a  ridge  of  furze-field  that  sloped 
down  towards  another  shaw  similar  to  the  one  they  had  just  left, 
Mr.  Straggles  was  first,  and  was  pushing  vigorously  on,  when  a 
pheasant  rose  from  the  lea  below  them,  and  the  same  instant  a  voice 
exclaimed,  "  Mark  !  " 

"  Go  on !"  cried  Joe,  earnestly.  "  Here  I  Juno  I  Rover  !  come 
here.     Strags,  do  you  hear  ?  go  on  !  go  on  I" 

"  I  'm  a  going,"  said  Mr.  .*^t^aggles,  misunderstanding  him ;  and 
■gain,  bon() — bang  I  went  both  his  barrels,  and  the  bird  fell. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  rushed  towards  where  he  conceived  it 
would  be  found.  He  bounded  over  the  fern  like  a  fawn — pushed 
through  the  furze  as  if  his  legs  had  been  adamant,  and  rushed 
through  the  saplings  like  a  thunderbolt,  until  he  came  to  the  clump 
of  nut-trees  into  which  the  bird  had  fallen.  As  he  drove  through  it, 
a  gentleman  and  two  keepers  received  him. 

"  Oh  I — that's  it,  is  it?"  said  the  gentleman.  "  And  pray,  sir,  who 
are  you  ?" 

^Ir.  Straggles  was  so  frightened  tlval  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
He  had  read  of  affrays  with  poachers,  in  the  newspapers,  and  imagin- 
ed that  he  was  to  be  shot  forthwith. 

"  Where  is  your  licence,  sir?"  continued  the  gentleman. 

A  flash  of  hope  illumed  Mr.  Straggles'  mind.  He  called  (o  mind 
8  legend  he  had  heard,  that  nobody  could  ask  you  for  the  licence 
without  shewing  their  own  ;  so  he  gasped  forth, 

"  Show  me  yours  first  ?" 

The  gentleman   directly  complied  ;    and  took 
flimsy  piece  of  paper,  printed  upon  with  green 
the  receipt  of  four  pounds  and  tenpence  from  the  owner. 
I      "  And  now,  sir,  let  me  see  yours?"  he  continued. 
I       Poor  Mr.  Straggles  I     He  might  as  well  have  been   asked  for  a 
thousand  pound  bank-note.     Anything   like  a  licence  could  not  be 
found  ;  and,  although  he  called  Joe  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  exptain- 
ked  that  he  was  a  friend  of  a  neighbour,  the  gentleman  would  not  be- 
lieve him.     But  he  told   his  keepers  to  take  him  into  custody ;  and 
between  them  both  Mr.  Straggles  was  walked  olF  from  the  copse,  and, 
for  lack  of  a  round-house,  deposited  as  a  poacher,  in  a  high  walled-ia 
coal-yard  of  the  gentleman's  house. 

And  so  passed  the  first  day  of  Mr.  Straggles'  shooting  expedition. 
t^'hat  adventures  the  last  gave  rise  to;  with  his  subsequent  day  with 
the  harriers,  remain  to  be  proved. 
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ilil.il.  ilii.i  Mil.  |ii.iilii  ii.,iil.M..' (ilii.l  III  kiiiiw  Miiii.-tliiii);  ot'ti.i- )K-.-Mii:ii  ail;i'i.!  in-* 
III  11.1..  Ill  il,.  III.  .Ill,,,,,,,  „|  i|,|.|,„i  ill  (mill  upcliiioii  t(i  il„.  Nigrr,  whirl,  i-* 
t.ililli  iilliiiliil  I.I  III  iliii  lii,i,.|ii|it„,„|  kki-ii'li  i.ri'tiMMl  III  tlic  wnrk. 
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nearly  all  nuked,  the  younger  part  in  particubr.  The  intense  heat 
caused  such  a  sensation  of  laxativeness,  as  to  render  nie  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  requiring  the  tnost  trifling  exertion.  We  lay  olf  this 
place  fourteen  days.  On  the  16th  invt.  we  passed  close  under  the  lee 
of  Fuego,  Although  it  was  evening,  the  wind  from  the  island  was  so 
hot  as  almost  to  cause  sufTucalion ;  even  the  water  at  eight  fathom 
was  at  87°.  On  the  24tb,  we  came  in  sight  of  land  beautifully 
covered  with  trees;  an  hour  afterwards  we  got  sight  of  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  place.  It  is  u  very  fertile  country  ;  all  sorts 
of  fruit  grotv  here  in  abundance.  The  soil  is  red  and  rich,  though 
round  the  settlement  mountainous.  Pine  apples  grow  here  wild.  We 
remained  here  eight  days,  took  iu  stores,  Kroomen,  and  coals.  The 
people  seem  much  the  same  as  Europeans  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Our  three  steamers  excited  great  interest  here;  we  had  been 
expected  some  time  previous  to  our  arrival.  A  great  many  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  came  on  board ;  they  had  prayer-meetings  se- 
reriil  times  during  our  stay  for  our  welfare.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  an  old  pensioner  from  the  Life  Guards  living  here.  I  met  him 
several  times,  and  invited  him  on  board.  I  introduced  him  to  Captain 
Trotter,  and  also  to  the  two  Ashuntee  princes,  whom  we  were  taking 
back  from  England  to  their  native  country.  They  had  a  long  discourse 
respecting  the  Ashantee  war ;  the  Guardsman  had  volunteered  out  of 
his  original  regiment  (the  1st  Life  Guards)  into  the  4th,  and  conse- 
quently was  engaged  iu  the  Ashantee  war,  and  had  fought  against 
their  father. 

During  our  stay  at  Sierra  Leone  we  had  one  of  the  heaviest  torna- 
does experienced  there  for  many  years.  It  was  certainly  awful ;  several 
houses  were  burnt,  and  several  lives  lost ;  but  we  were  very  fortunate, 
and  sustained  no  injury.  In  fact,  since  we  left  Old  England  we  could 
not  have  been  blest  with  a  more  favourable  voyage.  On  Jlonduy  the  6th 
of  July  we  anchored  off  Cape  Aliserada,  where  we  remained  a  day  and 
a  night.  It  is  an  American  settlement,  and  seems  to  be  a  splendid  place  ; 
the  governor  came  on  board.  I  believe  the  place  is  very  poor,  as  the 
settlement  is  new.  There  were  three  American  and  one  English  ship 
lying  in  harbour.  The  whole  coast  here  looks  most  beautiful.  It  is 
covered  with  trees  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Pine  apples  here  are 
sold  two  for  one  penny,  chillies  and  all  sorts  of  pepper  and  ginger  are 
equally  cheap.  But  potatoes  are  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  Hour  (J^. 
per  pound.  The  next  place  we  anchored  was  called  Sinoii,  or  Sin- 
gou.  VV'e  remained  here  about  a  week.  We  arrived  at  Cape  Coast 
on  Monday  the  IHth  July,  and  anchored  opposite  the  castle.  It 
appears  to  be  amongst  the  most  healthy  stations  on  this  coast.  Here 
we  landed  the  two  Ashantee  princes.  They  are  both  very  intelligent 
young  men,  and  very  liberal.  They  were  brought  to  England  as 
hostages  some  six  years  ago.  The  people  here  speak  Euglish  pretty 
well ;  but  they  seem  of  nearly  the  same  disposition  as  they  are  ail  along 
the  coast — they  will  cheat  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  Cut 
money  is  current  here,  and  also  English  coin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smaller  silver  coins,  .3d.  and  three-halfpenny  pieces.  But  cojiper  is 
the  best  of  all  coin  here.  At  Cape  Coast  Castle  you  will  get  as  much 
from  the  country  [leople  for  a  penny  of  copper,  as  you  will  for  cut 
money ;  that  is,  a  dollar  cut  in  four  parts  or  pieces  of  thirteen  pence 
tach. 
We  sailed  from  Cape  Coast  on  the  '.Vi\,\i  of  July  for  Accra,  which 
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twe  readied  d>e  Mlwiw^  — raiag.  Ur.  M'Lema,  «ido«cr«(lk 
IW.HW  L.  E.  I*,  WM  pHKUgO'  «■  (mrd  tJw  Albert  to  Aeen, 
«f  «(ich  flaee  be  b  gvreraar.  We  icHMmed  at  Aeerm  aboat  oae  wvJl 
I  WM teat  aahoR  at  tke  latter  plaa  t««  daj«  ta  pniihaK  hateferth 
ocvaf  the  Albert.  I  bad  W>e  n  apMvtnhj  «f  abaerTiag  tbe  mu. 
■OS  aad  habita  ef  dw  feafke.  Bemg  ihiiml  hj  Captaia  Tnoet  I* 
aril  aa  dw  g,aiuiiw,  aM  wjqaeat  laai  ta  laniab  me  witb  a  gnidc  ti 
aadi  alaeea  ia  tbe  tewa  as  waud  be  aMtt  likely  ta  aapplj  ue  with  tk 
bals  («r  plak).  witb  a  few  ettepliaiia  I  {aaad  tbeai  a  ael  af  wb<t  I  mij 
terai  (aa  €v  aa  their  ku— kdae  weal,)  a  Mt  of  aceampiklied  rognet. 

We  aailed  fnm  Aeen  «a  Dm  4ib  Aagaat.  aad  armni  oetude  tlie 
bar  aa  tbe  9tb.  aff  Cape  Naaa,  cthihJ  tbe  bar,  aad  entend  tlw 
■aatb  af  tbe  rirer  aa  tbe  13lb.  Hete  we  grMuidcd  oar  ibip  fnr- 
paitty,  ta  tepair  mm  iwddar.  We  etaawaeed  oar  voya^  ap  tk 
lirer  Xaaa  «■  tbe  I9tb  of  Aoigaat.  We  were  aair  pnoMdnwoaoar 
jaaiaey  ao  — cb  duadtd  by  tbe  people.  I  fiHgoi  to  atate,  after  air 
;  tbe  bar,  wbSe  ve  ky  ia  tbe  ■ooSb  of  tbe  river,  we  latt  «er 
■tiawiaa  labrr  (a  Genua  aaaed  Bwrh).  Pow  fel- 
law !  be  bad  beca  ill  aaly  a  few  days ;  it  apyeawd  be  bad,  prenoodj 
•a  bii  JMaiag  tbe  expeditiao.  beea  very  iataaipciate. 

Tlaa  river  it  certaialy  far  beyoad  tbe  caaceptioa  of  aoy  poaoa  vlw 
baa  aot  aeea  it-  So  £ff  aa  we  bare  yet  ptooeedcd,  tbe  tx««i  orerfcaif 
tbemor  oahaAaideawitbam  latenaJMioo.  tzcea,  too^  of  great  nrie^ 
of  Mi^ge.  aad  uiiibiaaal  ao  ckae  tbat  tbe  eye  enatt 
>  two  yard*.  Beaatifal  pkataia  tnea  hanging  witb  frnit,  nd 
iai.aa  aat  ticci  afl  ^e  way,  iatetaix  witb  tbe  palai,  date,  lemcn, 
awaga,Ewe-tree»,  laai^giari  ii,  witb  a  great  aiaay  otber  apeciea  of  trwi 
Tbe  canaat  beae  k  aeariy  i«c  aulea  per  boar,  bat  ve^oMOlb;  at 
aaaMdarf«al  bata,  — d  MaH  vil1a|,M  «aataiitiiig  tea  oradMKakA 
Tbe  bata  are  veiy  laall.  aad  aada  af  cLnr  aad  caae,  woren  or  wadci  , 
aaaeibiag  Hke  a  bardfe  ia  Eng)aad     xbe  iababitanta  teeiaed  i 

altogetber,  aad  ia  otber  plam.  wbcre  we  kaded,  ibey  anaed 

aelret  witb  wbat  aim*  tbcy  bad  got.  gcacraUr  a  piece  of  ima 

awai  thing  like  a  sward,  witb  a  woadea  bandJe  rvaeoibling  tbat  \ 

table-katfiB>     Tbej  wcic  very  frieadly,  wben  tbey  fiiaad  wt ' 

not  hootOo  to  tbeai.     Bat  all  were  rery  ooretoa* ;  wbere  we 

Uod  in  poanng  eooae  of  tbe  Kttk  TiLlagca,  we  tbrew  aoaie  oottaa  I 

kerchiefs  in  the  water  for  tbern;  tbey  iranedlttely 

water  and  swam  like  duds.     Tbe  naaie  of  one  of  tbe  priacip 

wbere  we  stopped  is  calied  Kia»hli, — tbe  king  dreaaed 

eoaie  on  board.     His  state  drees  cooaisted  of  a  flnunmer's  old  ^ 

and  a  red   petticoat,  and  an  old  white  hat  witbont  any  crown. 

attendants  were  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  baadkc 

tied  round  tbe  loins.     A  great  many  of  them  wear  as  an  o 

piece  of  thick  wire,  generally  copper,  round  tbe  aaUea, 

uraUar  to  tbe  irons  worn  by  conncts  in  the  dodcyarda  ia 

Hot  wben  bis  majesty  was  nearly  alongside,  be  took   frigbt  at 

paddle-n-beels,    they   disturbed    the    water   so   much.      I 

to  take  a  drawing  of  his  majesty.     I  did  take  one  of  bu 

as  well  as  several  others  where  we  stopped.    On  tbe  30tb  of  l 

gust,  in  all  the  villages  we  passed  tbe  inhabitants  seemed  veiy  I 

pidous  of  us.     Tliey  all  armed  themselves  witb  wbat  weapoos  tkf 

■CMed,  old  spears,  knives,  pieces  of  iron  rudely  fashioned  in  ik 
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shape  of  swords.    On  the  22ad,  Sunday,  we  lay  at  anchor  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  all  our  four  vesseU,  the  Wilberforce  some  distance 
astern.     On  the   Monday  morning  we  got  the  steam  up  about  eight 
o'clock,  waited   for  the  Wilberforce  to  come  up   the  river  ;  but  after 
waiting  two  hours  we  proceeded  back  down  the  river  in  search  of  her, 
leaving  the  schooner  Amelia  at  anchor,  having  towed  her  all  the  way 
after  we  entered  the  river.    We  fired  several  guns  for  the  Wilberforce, 
fearing  she  might  have  grounded,  as  the  river  is  very  shallow  in  some 
places.     In  6uch  a  woody  country  the  report  extended  a  great  war, 
and  every  village  we  passed  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  run  into  the  bushes  behind.     Even  their  canoes  had  been  sunk, 
lest  we  should  take  them  away.   After  we  had  explored  so  far  down  the 
river  as  to  be  certain  tijat  the  Wilberforce  must  have  gone  on  by  some 
other  branch,  we  turned  back  and  went  up  another  stream  in  search  of 
her.     We  passed  a  great  number  of  huts  all  deserted.     We  returned 
after  half  a  day's  sail   in  fruitless  search  after  the  Wilberforce;  we 
should  have  proceeded  on  in  the  same  channel,  had  we  not  left  the 
Soudan  and  the  sch(X)ner  Amelia  mth  directions  to  await  our  return. 
The    place   where   they   lay   was  about   four  miles   from  the  village 
where  poor  Lander  was  killed.     We  took  the  Amelia  in  tow   once 
more,  and  proceeded  on  up    the  river,   which  was  still  very    ropid. 
During  our  absence   the  Soudan   had    sailed,   knowing    that   owing 
to   the  small   power   of   her   engines    she    was    unable    to   proceed 
against  such  a  powerful  stream  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Albert,  al- 
though we  had  the  Amelia  in  tow.     She,  however,  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  gain  intelligence  of  the  Wilberforce,  the  captain  of  which,  (William 
Allan)  had  left  a  note  with  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  villages 
we  passed.     She  immediately  returned  upon  receiving  the  note  from 
the  Wilberforce,  to  let  us  know  that  she  was  before  us,  and  that  all 
was  right.     Unfortunately  she  Iiad  run  agruimd  ;  when  we  came  up  to 
her  we  towed  her  otf,  and,  anxious  to  proceed,  though  now  it  was  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock  and  quite  dark,  we  determined  to  sail 
(luring  the  night;   but  we  ran   on   a  bank,  as  also  did  the  Amelia, 
which  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     As  soon  as  we  got   into  deep 
water  we  anchored  until  morning,  the  25th  of  August.    We  found  the 
people  apparently  more  civilized,  and  more  reconciled  to  us  than  lower 
down  the  river.     Numbers  of  them  came  alongside  in  their  canoes, 
with  plantains  and  yams,  poultry,  and  goats  for  sale,  several  of  which  we 
purchased  with  handkerchiefs,  (money  is  of  no  value  here,)  anything 
of  wearing  apparel,  or  cowries,   a  small  shell  commonly  found  in  the 
£ast  Indies.     We  gave  away  a  great  many  cowries  and  handkerchiefs 
at  several  places  where  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes.     At  one  village 
«rhere  we  stopped  the  force  of  the  current  drove  us  upon  the  b.mk, 
■where  we  were  detained  above  an  hour  and  a  half.     A  great  many  of 
the  natives  came  on  board.     The  inhabitants  were  very  kind,  and  ren- 
dered us  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  get  the  vessel  otf.     The 
captain  threw  them  half  a  gallon  of  cowries,  which  they  considered  a 
great  insult.     They  are  very  superstitious  and  very  covetous,  and  will 
take  anything  you  give  them  from  your  hand  ;  but  if  you  throw  it  on 
the  ground  to  them,  it  is  considered  as  a  very  great  insult ;  conse- 
quently we  gave  them  a  quantity  more  cowries  into  their  hands,  and 
tney  seemed  very  much  pleased. 

26th  August,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  day's  sail,  the  river  still  en- 
riched with  the  finest  and  richest  foliage  in  the  world.     We  arrived  at 
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Ebo  about  four  c'cioce.  and  f  >c=.f  tie  VT^^ig.;..:;^  i.^;  srrrrK last 
tbe  iiigbt  preriouk.  Oi.  ta»  f-jll->i^i;.r  r-cmrr  ■*■•?■  :-£-  ii-  itiiestytts 
Kill)!  of  JSbo.  »"JtL  Lit  rt;is:;uc.  r.'^r«»ec  cii-er-  •:-"  i;-  i"  e-  s.:..  d»ii»> 
tert,  on  board.  His  irisjestr  r-ji  cr^airi;  :r.  i:.  ol.  =:_;v:r-  poitjim 
bim  by  Ca)itu:ii  Al.az..  u-L'.  iia^  i^:— .T-i^^-ei  i::-:  _i;'.  N:jer  esiwkik 
witL  the  ui;ft»rtuuut»:  Laiider.  Hr  i_:  i.~  zr.  1^  u:r-i:rT-  ji!  m;.: 
pair   of  red   troU!*r>.   but    t^h.-    uiTT-f  ■  -t-      ?••."■  r.-r    ■  :    :.ir    son^.  U* 

priucf^k,  were  xi'ai:*-!. :    liMi.e   uf  lira.   : ir-   h-'Tt    .-.  .li:z.-  tiar.  s 

Laudkfrcbief  ruuud  tLeir  ii-ict  :  i.r.i  il.  i.:-  i.;r.-  i:. ..  ;:i:;_-L:Tr- under 
Bcvetitevn  or  «;:Lit-e:.  \':'iir>  i.»f  a:r-  r.-rr  •=rr:rr-  •  r-.i/.c-  I"  iT'i'fa 
tLiit  circuu.cii>ii>D  it  t  jiruKiot  L^tt  i-  ■^■rl.  a-  in. zj'  :— -  ^vw?  law 
liaiv  a  bu;N:rtitiTiuu^  ide«i  ci  luzttt.--  .  :ir'  -  r^r  _  *?r:  ■••  .i— ;.if :  r>Biic 
thi'ir  iitrck  composed  of  >'.in.t  i.iac  l'u:  :::; .  s=._I  <:?.-•?- ;n..  HiTtM,- 
oriiiiuieuted  witb  cowries.  < *:,r  <•?  ■::.r  i;:ur"t-. r-  v-  t:;-  cts 
Lad  all  ulcer  on  tLe  hiite.  ti'Zizrni.'.'.y  zr-jzi.  _  rris-r:  tr_if-.  l* 
doctor,  Sl'WiJJiem,.  &>ked  wLv  iLt  :>■_:;-':•■«:!:  rrfver-iTTv  ii;f  mil- 
let, bad  n'>t  the  desired  effrc;  in  eur;n::  lst  ti:-.—  .  ;■  vtl.—  r.ae*- 
tion  tbey  seeixied  at  a  lo!>»  tu  rej>l_v.  Lie'j;--ir:  ";>;.•. -.-r;!-.  toor.  n 
otf  ber  uetk,  uiiikiii;;  a  Diulins  or  pretei;:.-*  !«:■  tiiron  ::  "Vrr'  'ir_  Tut 
prir.ceii  evinced  great  uijea$ii!e!>>  at  tiit  c:rci:n;<zjai-r.  :•-•  >wn?c 
jjreat  i-<itikfactioii  uf>on  it  beinj  jiLced  jr"i:r.  r.-uriu  uer  :!-.:»■  T» 
d'Xtor  touched  tlie  wound  witi.  cau>:ic.  ii.i  cTf^-f  £  ::  r-::i  >::;Ka£- 
pla>ter,  which  in  ali  probabilitj  would  s-t..r.  uviiL  :Lr  w.-'^r,-.  Tim 
old  kia^  seems  to  take  very  little  notice  of  i;i>  oiTsT>r:i.;.  v'..ic:  i-  Tffy 
iiu.'iierous,  he  having  upward^  of  two  l;undrt'd  w;v->.  inj  vr-it-i.iv  » 
luaiiV  concubines. 

It  »a5  r-ither  aiiiusin;r  to  see  so  niuth  formiility  ind  c--Tvir..rt;.  rtfi- 
cised  ufjon  receiving  Lis  majesty  on  ti.e  qu-rter-ilei-k  ■•:  ;:.!  A.i- rt- tJit 
sanTie  rule*  having  i»een  observed  a>  if  we  Lad  been  rect  :v.i  .  tt.r  Lied 
High  Adii.iral  of  Kngland  on  boiird.  TLe  kinc  w-»  i:,it  ^i  ui-.'tT* 
to  tJje  abijlit'oii  of  the  s^lave  trade,  more  expecialjy  w  in-i;  i.t  v■.i^  >:ii« 
a  uuuilier  of  presents  which  he  wa.i  to  receive  en  i.:>  ;;rt  uit'-r-.'::c!  :!• 
this  measure.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  2}!tb  <if  .Aiijiiit  wj»  tit- 
day  apjMiiiited  for  hi.s  majesty  to  sign  a  treaty  and  receiTe  L>  '-'f 
bents.  True  to  his  appointmi'nt,  he  was  on  board  us  ea.r.y  i*  wr-.B 
o'clock  ill  the  morning,  with  a  host  of  sous  and  daup:  ters.  S-.Ese  i-t 
the  latter,  as  marks  of  distiiiclion  to  shew  their  roy.;ity.  ti.-::;!.  i'< 
more  tlian  eiglit  or  nine  years  of  age,  wore  large  p-ecs-*  (•:  il-:: ii5t« 
tiMth  round  the  ankle ;  that  custom  and  their  system  of  ti^:tCK>:i:j. '' 
marking  tliemselves  on  the  face  and  arms,  arc  the  most  ab-^urd  i:u>t<-r.> 
observed  on  this  part  of  the  river,  or  in  King  Ebn's  doniitiit-ns. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  several  shipK  forming  the  expeciti'ir.  h..T;r.i 
lield  a,  privy  council  or  committee,  liis  majesty  was  ushered  ict>'  (.'a'- 
tain  Trotter's  cabin,  where,  immediately  upon  being  seated.  ]:e  divrnl 
Mime  wine,  which  was  immediately  supplied  liim.     I  had  tLrii  iir.  op- 

IMirtunity  of  drawing  his  portrait,  which  was  a  very  troub!f>onitf  taJi, 
le  secuied  so  very  uneasy.  I  had  on  the  previous  morning  taken  > 
]N)rtrait  of  one  of  his  numerous  sons,  which  I  shewed  him.  Ho  ^'^ 
very  uiuch  pleased,  and  was  desirous  of  keeping  it ;  he  seemed  rerr 
fond  of  music,  and  Captain  Trotter  desired  me  to  ]ilay  a  few  tunt« 
upon  the  Jews'  harp,  to  which  he  kept  time  by  slapping  his  hanil>  to- 
Kiither. 


PORTRAIT. 

iH  scroll  in  the  history  of  art  is  unfulded  and  read :  Thor- 
1  has  lived  ;  his  life  was  a  triumphal  procession  ;  fortune  and 
accompanied  him  ;  men  have  in  him  acknowledged  and  paid 
e  to  art. 

man's  prosperous  life,  this  triumphal  procession,  can  be 
1  with  words  as  well  as  with  colours.  If  we  should  give  a 
e,  heralding  the  whole,  we  would  then  trace  three  ]arge_fiflds, 
the  uppermost  draw  n  thick,  well-grown,  Danish  beech- forest, 
llie  king  stands  before  the  altar  of  unhewn  stones,  his  hair 
.ind  with  a  thick  golden  ring,  and  himself  surrounded  by  a 
>f  priests.  This  is  Denmark's  King,  Harald  Hildetand.t  Hig 
irkles,  his  head  is  proudly  raised  ; — what  have  the  great  gods 
led  him  >  That  one  of  his  race  shall,  in  future  ages,  extend 
ptre  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Eu- 
far  towards  the  cast  and  west  his  name  is  written  in  the  book 
ops.  We  will  draw  the  next  field  in  the  heraldic  vignette: — 
■ihave  passed  away  ;  it  is  in  our  times.  A  poor  boy,  with  a 
ffeap  on  his  flaxen  head,  is  seen  carrying  an  earthen  jar, 
ded  by  a  pack-thread,  through  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
utgen  ;  he  is  taking  food  to  his  father,  who  works  in  the  dock- 
t  ■  carver  of  figure-heads  for  vessels.  Look  well  at  this  child; 
)e  youngest  of  King  Harald  Ilildetand's  race,  and  through 
p  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled, — but  how  }  We  will  sketch  the 
eld :  the  boy  has  become  a  man,  and  his  flaxen  hair  white ; 
hangs  in  rich  folds  over  his  herculean  shoulders.  Round 
re  seen  splen<lid  marble  figures, — Jason  with  the  golden  fleece, 
ices,  tile  holy  Apostles.  This  is  the  artist-king  we  see,  the 
lant  of  Harald  Hildetand,  the  poor  boy  who  now,  as  a  man, 
I  his  sceptre  over  Europe's  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  genius ; 
bert  Thorvaldsen. 

no  invention  of  the  poet,  it  is  reality  itself  that  gives  the 
for  every  one  of  these  pictures.  Iceland  has  preserved  the 
uigaages,  mythology  and  history,  for  the  northern  kingdoms  ; 
ligree*  of  wliole  families  are  found  truly  and  faithfully  pre- 
in  the  tanas,  and  thus  we  have  Thorvaklsen's.  His  lineage 
Is  from  Denmark's  King,  Harald  Hildetand.  From  Denmark 
ily  removed  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to  Iceland.  There  we 
I  the  tngtt  about  Laxdierne,  that  one  of  the  family,  Oluf  Paa, 
jowerful  chief,  whose  taste  for  works  of  art  is  celebrated  in 
fjTs  of  the  bards.  Albert  Thorvaldsen's  genius  moved  in  the 
breast;  hear  what  the  saga  says: — 

ulated,  at  the  author's  requot,  hy  C.  Beckwith. 

kid  the  fifth  was  ihe  tan  of  Korik  tslfngclwud  and  Audur,  daughter  of 

fsdme.     He  died  in  the  fatal  l>uttle  of  Bnivallt,  fuuf(ht  <>n  the  const  of 

11   7:v'.      ir.  •■i-n»me  nf  Hildetand,  or  Golden-teeth,  is  thiu  accounted 

'  M  obtinuit  Jib  Hildr,  (lum  Dea  ItelH  perliiliitur,  sru  !Wp- 

i:  '  .  .   iTihus  aureiii." — Tiirfsua,  toizi.  i.  lib,  x.  c.  22-;!.'i.     Oetjor 
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"  Oltif  Paa  had  a  dining-hall  built,  which  was  larger  and 
Bomer  thnn  any  one  that  had  hitherto  been  seen  ;  the  walls  and  oaU 
ing  were  adorned  with  images  representing  celebrated  events  fron 
old  legends  or  navns,  and  the  whole  was  so  skilfully  executed,  tbatit 
appeared  much  more  splendid  than  if  the  walls  and  ceiling  had 

hung  with  tapestry.     When  the  dining-hall  was  finished,  there 

n  great  banquet  at  Oluf  Paa's,  and  thither  came  also  the  bard  Ulf 
Uggason,  who  made  a  ballad  about  Oluf  Paa  and  the  sagas  that  wtt« 
depicted  on  the  walls.     This  ballad  was  called  Hutudrapa. 

A  similarity  in  features  and  manners  can  be  traced  through  (rreral 
generations,  and  so  may  a  peculiarity  of  mind ;  and  it  is  that  ia 
Oluf  Paa  which,  ennobled  and  enlarged,  appears  in  Thorvaldsen. 

We  stand  in  the  entrance  to  his  life's  gallery  ; — the  one  pidvi* 
succeeds  the  other  in  this  happy,  victorious,  triumphal  procearion. 

It  was  in  Copenhacren,  on  the  19th  of  November,  177').  that  * 
carver  of  figures  for  ships'  heads,  by  name  Gnttskalk  Thorvaldicn, 
was  presented  by  his  wife,  Karen  Griinlund,  the  daughter  of »  dti^ 
gyman  in  Jutland,  with  a  son,  who  at  his  baptisin  received  theoMC 
of  Bertel,  Albert. 

The  father  had  come  from  Iceland,  and  lived  in  poor  dresmf 
stances.  They  dwelt  in  Lillr  Gronnegnde  (Little  Green  Street), ml 
far  from  the  academy  of  arts.  The  moon  has  often  peeped  ill* 
their  poor  room  ;  she  has  told  us  about  it  in  "  A  I'icture-boek 
without  Pictures." — 

"  The  father  and  mother  slept,  bat  their  little  son  did  not  deef; 
where  the  flowered  cotton  bed-curtains  moved  I  saw  the  child  ptis 
out.     I  tliought  at  first  that  he  looked  at  the  Bomholm  clock.  mH 
was  finely  painted  with  red  and  green,  and  there  wa«  a  cuckoo  m 
the  top ;  it  had   heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the  pendulum  with  it* 
shining  brass  plate  went  to  and  fro  with  a  '  tick  !   tick  !'      But  it  n 
not  that  he  looked  at ;  no,  it  was  his  mother's  spinning-wheel,  »hirt 
stood  directly  under  the  clock  ;  this  was  the  dearest  piece  of  fun*- 
ture  in  the  whole  house  for  the  boy ;  but  he  dared    not  toucb  * 
for  if  he  did,  he  got  a  rap  over  the  fingers.     Whilst  his  oachff 
spun,  he  would  sit  for  hours  together  looking  at  the  burring •|i{a'' 
and  the  revolving  wheel,  and  then  he  had  his  own  thoughts.    Oh' 
if  he  only  durst  spin  that  wheel !     His  father  and  mother  slept;  k* 
looked  at  them,  he  looked  at  the  wheel,  and  then  by  degrees  ■  litri* 
naked  foot  was  stuck  out  of  the  bed,  and  then  another  naked  ft*.' 
then  there  came  two  small  legs, — and,  with  a  jump,  be  stood  on  tt( 
floor.      He  turned  round  once  more,  to  see  if  his  parentt  fl<P*» 
yes,   they  did  ;   and  so  he   went  soflly,  quite  softly,   only  in  ■• 
little  shirt,  up  to  the  wheel,  and  began  to  spin.      The  cord  fle*  «* 
and  the  wheel  then  ran  much  quicker.      His  mother  awoke  it  * 
same  moment;  the  curtains  moved  ;  she  looked  out,  and  thouf''  ' 
the  brownie,  or  another  little  spectral  being.      '  Have  mercy  te 
said  she,  and  in  her  fear  she  struck   her  husb.ind  in  the  siil' 
opene<l  his  eyes,  rubbed  them  with  his  hands,  and  looked  atlbr ' 
little  fellow.     '  It  is  Bertel,  woman,'  said  he." 

What  the  moon  relates  we  see  here  as  the  first  picture  in  TW 
valdsen's  life's-gallery ;  for  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  reality.  TV^ 
valdsen  has  himself,  when  in  familiar  conversation  at  Nvsbe.  uU^ 
author  almost  word  for  word  what  he  in  his  "  Picture-book"  lct»l^ 
moon  say.     It  was  one  of  his  earliest  remembrances,  how  Yte,  tot* 
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little  short  shirt,  sat  in  the  moonlight  and  spun  his  mother's  wheel 
whilst  she,  clear  soul,  took  him  for  a  little  spectre. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  still  livetl  an  old  ship- carpenter,  who  re- 
membered the  little,  light-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  that  came  to  his 
father  in  the  carving-house  at  the  dock-yard  ;  he  was  to  learn  his 
father's  trade  ;  and,  as  the  latter  felt  how  bad  it  was  not  to  be  able 
to  draw,  the  boy.  then  eleven  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  drawing 
school  at  the  academy  of  arts,  where  he  made  rapid  progress.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Bertel,  or  Albert,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  him, 
was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father ;  nay,  he  even  improved  his 
work. 

See  the  hovering  ships  on  the  wh.irfs!  The  Dannebrog*  waves, 
the  workmen  sit  in  a  circle  under  the  shade  at  their  frugal  break- 
fasts ;  but  foremost  stands  the  principal  figure  in  this  picture  :  it  is 
a  boy  who  cuts  with  a  bold  hand  the  life-like  features  in  the  wooden 
image  for  the  beak-head  of  the  vessel.  It  is  the  ship's  guardian 
spirit ;  and,  as  the  first  image  from  the  hand  of  Albert  'f  horvaldsen, 
it  shall  wander  out  into  the  wide  world.  The  eternally  swelling  sea 
should  baptise  it  with  its  waters,  and  hang  its  wreaths  of  wet  plants 
around  it. 

Our  next  picture  advances  a  step  forward.  Unobserved  amongst  the 
other  boys,  he  has  now  frequented  the  academy's  school  for  six  years 
already,  where,  always  taciturn  and  silent,  he  stood  by  his  draiv- 
ing-board.  His  answer  was  "yes"  or  "no,"  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  the 
head  ;  but  mildness  shone  from  his  features,  and  good-nature  was 
in  every  expression.  The  picture  shows  us  Albert  as  a  candidate  for 
confirmation.  He  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age — not  a  very  young 
age  to  ratify  his  baptismal  compact ;  his  place  at  the  dean's  house  is 
the  last  among  the  poor  boys,  for  his  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to 
place  him  higher.  There  had  just  at  that  time  been  an  account  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  pupil,  Thorvaklsen,  had  gained  the  acade- 
my's smaller  medal  for  a  bas-relief  representing  "  a  Cupid  reposing." 
"Is  it  your  brother  that  has  gained  the  medal?"  inquired  the  dean. 
"  It  is  my.self,"  said  Albert;  and  the  clergym.in  looked  kindly  on 
him,  placed  him  first  amongst  all  the  boys,  and  from  that  time  al- 
ways called  him  Monsieur  Thorvaldsen,  Oh  I  how  deeply  did  that 
"  Monsieur"  then  sound  in  his  mind,  as  he  has  often  said  since !  it 
sounded  far  more  powerfully  than  any  title  that  kings  could  give 
hiin  ;  he  never  afterwards  forgot  it. 

In  a  small  house  in  Aabeuraa — the  street  where  Holberg  lets  his 
poor  poets  dwell — lived  Albert  Thorvaldsen  with  his  parents,  and 
divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  art  and  assisting  his  father. 
The  Academy's  lesser  gold  medal  was  then  the  prize  to  be  obtained 
for  sculpture.  Our  artist  was  now  twenty  years  of  age  ;  his  friends 
knew  his  abilities  better  than  himself,  and  they  compelled  him  to 
enter  on  the  task.  The  subject  proposed  was,  "  Heliodorus  driven 
out  of  the  temple." 

We  are  now  in  Charlottenburg  ;t  but  the  little  chamber  in  which 
Thorvaldsen  lately  sat  to  make  his  sketch  is  empty,  and  he,  chased 
by  the  demons  of  fear  and  distrust,  hastens  down  the  narrow  back- 
(tajrs  with  the  intention  not  to  return.  Nothing  is  accidental  in  the 
iiftf  of  a  great  genius;  an  apparent  insignificance  is  a  Gwt's  guiding 


•  Tlie  Danisli  nationnl  flag. 

t  An  old  palace,  now  u«ed  a*  the  academy  of  aria. 
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finger.  Thorvaldsen  was  to  complete  his  task.  Who  is  it  that  slops 
him  on  the  dark  stjiirs?  One  of  the  professors  jtist  comes  that  way, 
speaks  to  him,  questions,  admonishes  him.  He  returns,  and  in  four 
hours  the  sketch  is  finished,  and  the  gold  medal  won.  This  was  oa  | 
the  l.'Jth  of  August,  1791. 

Count  Dillew  de  Reventlow,*  minister  of  state,  saw  the  young  ar- 
tist's work,  and  became  his  protector  ;  he  placed  his  own  name  at  the 
head  of  a  subscription  that  enabled  Thorvalsden  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  study  of  his  art.  Two  years  afterwards  the  large  gold  medal  w*» 
to  be  contended  for  at  the  academy,  the  successful  candidate  thereby 
gaining  the  right  to  a  travelling  slipendium.  Thorvaldsen  was  again 
the  first ;  but  before  he  entered  on  his  travels,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  extend  that  knowledge  which  an  indifferent  education  at 
school  had  left  him  in  want  of.  He  read,  studied,  and  the  academy 
gave  him  its  support ;  acknowledgment  smiled  on  him,  a  greater  and 
more  spiritual  sphere  lay  open  to  him. 

We  will  now  fix  our  eyes  on  an  object  which  at  that  timewa*] 
dear  to  him  ;  we  find  it  at  his  feet  in  those  lively  evening  scene*, 
where  he,  in  merry  company  with  such  men  as  Rahbek  and  Stetfitns  i 
sits  a  silent  spectator  ;  we  find  it  in  the  corner  behind  the  great  stove  | 
with  the  bright  brass  balls  on,  in  the  otherwise  poorly  fumikhed 
chamber  at  home,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  appearance  of 
the  well-dressed  men  who  come  to  visit  him.  We  see  it,  but  bound 
with  a  cord,  behind  the  door  of  the  amateur  company's  theatre,  where 
Thorvaldsen  retires  after  delivering  the  two  replies  he  has  to  make 
in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville ;" — it  is  his  dear  dog.  It  just  bclon(ft 
to  this  time,  it  belongs  to  his  life's  triumphal  procession ;  ht 
has  loved  it,  he  has  remembered  it  in  many  a  work;  it  was  his  f«itb- 
ful  companion,  his  dear  comrade.  All  his  friends  will  have  oae  of 
its  whelps  ;  for  once,  when  one  of  Albert's  creditors  became  too»i<v 
lent,  it  flew  with  fury  at  the  severe  dun.  Thorvaldsen  has  ni»dc  it 
immortal  in  marble;  yet  he  has  not  done  so  with  his  first  love,— 
that  which  otherwise  tranforms  itaelf  into  an  imperishable  Daphne- 
leaf  in  a  poet's  breast. 

We  know  a  chapter  in  that  history.     It  was  in  the  spring  of  1796 
that  Thorvaldsen  intended  to  commence  his  wanderings  in  the  worlil. 
by  passing  over  the  Alps  to  Rome  :  but  he  fell  ill,  and  after  hii  re- 
covery  was  depressed  in  mind.     War  was  then  raging  in  Germanj; 
and  his  friends  advised   him    to  go  by   the   royal    frigate,   Theti*. 
which  was  jiiat  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean.     He  had  then  i 
betrothed  bride  :  he  took  an  honest,  open-hearted  farewell  of  ber, 
and  said,  "  Now  that   I  am  going  on  my  travels,  you  shall  not  be 
bound  to  me.     If  you  keep  true  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  until  we  meet 
again  some  years  hence,  then  we  will  be  united."     They  sepanttd. 
-—and  they  met  again  many,  many  years  afterwards,   shortly  before 
his  death,  she  as  a  widow,   he  as  Europe's  eternally  young  artiit 
When  Thorvaldsen's  corpse  was  borne  through  the  streeta  ofCopro- 
hageti  with  royal  magnificence  ;  when  the  streets  were  filled  »itk 
thousands  of  spectators  in  mourning;  there  sat  an  old  woman,  of  th* 
class  of  citizens,   at  an   open  window  ; — it  was  she.     The  fint  tot- 
well  was  here  called  to  mind  by  the  last.     The  first  farewell— y« 
that  was  a  festal  day !      The  cannons  sounded  a  farewell  from  the 
frigate  Thetis. 

*  FaUier  nf  the  present  Dnniih  ambMsador  in  London, 
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See  how  the  sails  swell  before  the  wind ;  the  water  foams  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship  as  it  passes  the  wood-grown  coast,  anil  the  towers 
of  Copenhagen  disappear  in  the  distance.  Albert  stands  by  the 
prow  ;  the  waves  dash  against  the  image  of  Thetis,  that  which  he 
himself  once  carved  with  life-like  features.  He  looks  forward  ; — he 
has  now  begun  his  Argonautic  expedition  in  search  of  art's  golden 
fleece  in  Colchis-Rome.  But  at  home,  in  the  little  parlour  in  Aabeu- 
raa,  there  stands  the  inconsolable  mother  lamenting  her  tost  son, 
whom  she  shall  see  no  more, — no  more  press  to  her  heart.  One  of 
Albert's  dearest  friends  is  also  there;  he  has  brought  her  a  little  box 
of  ducats  from  the  departed  traveller;  but  she  shakes  her  head,  and 
cries  aloud:  "  I  want  nothing  in  this  world  hut  my  child,  who  will 
now  perish  on  the  wild  ocean ! '  And  slie  takes  her  boy's  old  black 
silk  waistcoat  from  the  closet,  imprints  a  thousand  kisses  on  it,  and 
kheds  many  heavy  tears  for  Albert,  her  beloved  Albert.* 

A  whole  year  passes  ;  towards  the  end  of  February,  1737,  we 
stand  on  the  Molo  at  Naples.  The  packet  from  Palermo  arrives, 
and  with  it  Turks,  Greeks,  Maltese,  and  people  of  all  nations ; 
amongst  them  is  a  pale,  sickly  Scandinavian  :  he  assists  the  porter 
to  carry  his  own  luggage,  shakes  his  head  at  the  other's  garrulity, 
for  he  does  not  understand  the  language.  Of  what  use  is  it  that  the 
sun  shines  so  warm  and  bright  on  all  around  ! — there  is  no  suushitie 
in  his  mind  :  it  is  sickly,  it  is  depressed  by  home-sickness.  Thus 
has  Albert  Thorvaldsen  at  length  entered  Italy's  continent  after  hav- 
ing been  cast  about  like  an  Ulysses.  The  frigate  Thetis  was  obliged 
to  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  to  guard  the  Norwegian  coasts  again.'jt 
English  privateers;  it  was  in  September  that  it  first  passed  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  arrived  in  October  at  Algiers,  where  the 
plague  had  broken  out ;  then  followed  a  long  quarantine  at  Malta, 
then  a  tour  to  Tripoli,  in  order  to  quell  the  disturbance  that  had 
arisen  with  respect  to  Danish  vessels;  and,  whilst  the  captain  was 
on  shore  there,  the  ship  was  driven,  by  a  storm,  from  its  moorings, 
and  carried  out  again  to  sea,  when  it  had  to  undergo  a  fresh  qua- 
rantine at  Alalia ;  afler  which  it  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
it  wa«  obliged  to  be  keel-hauled.  Thorvaldsen,  therefore,  left  his 
countrymen  at  Malta,  from  which  place  he  went  in  an  open  boat  to 
Palermo,  whence  it  was  tliat  the  packet  now  brought  him  to  Naples. 

Not  a  single  fellow-countryman  did  he  meet  here.  The  language 
he  did  not  understand.  Anxious  and  discouraged  he  wandered  about 
the  harbour  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  to  see  if  there  were  not 
amongst  the  many  foreign  flags,  the  white  cross  on  a  red  ground;  but 
no,  there  was  not  one  Danish  vessel.  Had  there  been  one  there,  he 
Would  then  have  returned  to  Denmark.  Sick  at  heart,  he  burst  into 
ttaars.  The  old  Neapolitan  woman  with  whom  he  lodged  for  a  few 
lys  Mw  him  weep,  and  thought: — "  It  is  certainly  love  that  de- 
presses him, — love, — love  for  one  in  his  cold  barbarian  land  !"  and 
the  wept  too,  and  thought,  perhaps,  of  her  own  first-love  ;  for  the 
■bush  can  be  fresh  and  green  with  youth  within,  although  it  is 
rest-time,  and  it  stands  leafless  without,  yet  bearing  its  buds. 
"What  has  that  voyage  led  to.'  Why  does  that  womanly  imp 
'tome  back  !"  These  were  the  words  with  which  he  would  have  been 
greeted  at  home  ;  and  this  he  felt  in  that  struggling  moment    A  sort 
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of  shamefulness  struck  deep  in  his  soft  mind,  and  with  this  feeling  he 
hastened  to  take  a  place  with  a  velturino  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8lh  of  March,  1707, — a  tlay  that  was  afterwards  celebrated  by 
his  friends  in  Copenhagen  as  his  birthday,  before  they  knew  the  day 
on  which  he  was  born  ;  the  8th  of  March  was  the  day  on  whids 
Thorvaldsen  was  born  in  Rome  for  his  immortal  art. 

A  portrait-figure  stands  now  before  us ;  it  is  that  of  a  Dane,  the 
leametl  and  severe  Zoega,  to  whom  the  young  artist  is  specially  re- 
commended,— but  who  only  sees  in  him  a  common  talent ;  whose 
words  are  only  those  of  censure,  and  whose  eye  sees  only  a  »er»ile 
imitation  of  the  antique  in  his  works.  Strictly  honest  in  his  judg- 
ment, according  to  his  own  ideas,  is  this  man,  who  should  be  Thor- 
valdsen's  guide. 

We  let  three  years  glide  away  after  the  arrival  of  Thorvaldsen. 
and  ask  Zoega  what  he  now  says  of  Albert,  or,  as  the  Italians  call 
him,  Alberto,  and  the  severe  man  shakes  his  head,  and  says: — 
"  There  is  much  to  blame,  little  to  be  satisfied  with,  and  diligent  he 
it  not !"  Yet  he  was  diligent  in  a  high  degree ;  but  genius  is  foreign 
to  a  foreign  mind.  "  The  snow  had  just  then  thawed  from  my  eyes," 
he  has  himself  often  repeated.  The  drawings  of  the  Danish  painter, 
Carstens,  formed  one  of  those  spiritual  books  that  shed  its  holy  bap- 
tism over  that  growing  genius.  The  little  atelier  looked  like  a  battle- 
field, for  round  about  were  broken  statues.  Genius  formed  them 
often  in  the  midnight  hours ;  despondency  over  their  faults  broke 
them  in  the  day. 

The  three  years,  for  which  he  had  received  a  tlipcndium,  wen  u 
if  they  had  flown  away,  and  as  yet  he  had  produced  nothing.  Thf 
time  for  his  return  drew  nigh.  One  work,  however,  he  must  com- 
plete, that  it  might  not,  with  justice,  be  said  in  Denmark,  "Thor- 
valdsen has  quite  wasted  his  time  in  Rome."  Doubting  hit  genius 
just  when  it  embraced  him  most  affectionately  ;  not  expecting  a  vic- 
tory, whilst  he  already  stood  on  its  open  road,  he  modelled  "  JaAon 
who  has  gained  the  golden  fleece."  It  was  this  that  Thorv»ld««n 
would  have  gained  in  the  kingdom  of  arts,  and  which  he  now 
thought  he  must  resign.  The  figure  stood  there  in  clay, — many  ejtt 
looked  carelessly  on  it,  and — he  broke  it  to  pieces  ! 

It  was  in  April,  IBUJ,  that  his  return  home  was  fixed,  in  company 
with  Zoega.  It  was  put  off  until  the  autumn.  During  thi<  time 
"Jason  "  occupied  all  his  thoughts.  A  new,  a  larger  figure  of  the  hero 
was  formed, — an  immortal  work  ;  but  it  had  not  then  been  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  nor  understood  by  it.  "  Here  is  something 
mure  than  common !"  was  said  by  many.  Even  the  man  to  whom  «U 
paid  homage,  the  illustrious  Canova,  started,  and  excUimed:— 
"Quest'  opera  di  quel  giovane  Danese  e  faita  in  uno  stilo  nuovoe 
grandioso  !"  Zoega  smiled.  "  It  is  bravely  done  !"  aaid  he.  The 
Danish  songstress,  Frederikke  Brunn,  was  then  in  Rome,  and  tag 
enthusiastically  about  Thorvaldsen's  "  Jason."  She  assisted  the  artist 
so,  that  he  was  enabled  to  get  this  figure  cast  in  plaster;  for  b«  him- 
self had  no  more  money  than  was  just  suflicieut  for  Itis  exp«n»«« 
home. 

The  last  glass  of  wine  had  been  already  drunk  as  a  farewdl,  tbi 
boxes  packed,  and  the  vcltiirino't  carriage  was  before  the  door  at  lUjr- 
break  ;  the  boxes  vieTe  fastened  behind.  Then  came  «  feUo"* 
traveller — the  8Cu\pU>t  'l\aguvawML,'>iiW'<«afc\«\.\xt\u.ug  to  hi»  nati»» 
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city,  Berlin.  His  passport  was  not  ready.  Their  departure  must  be 
put  off*  until  the  next  da}' ;  and  Thorvaldsen  promised,  although 
the  vfllitritio  complained,  and  abused  him,  to  remain  so  lung.  He 
stayed — stayed  to  win  an  immortal  name  on  earthy  and  cast  a  lu6tre 
over  Denmark. 

The  British  bombs  have  demolished  the  towers  of  Copenhagen ; 
the  British  have  robbed  us  Dunes  of  our  fleet ;  but,  in  our  just  in- 
dignation  and  bitterness  thereat,  we  will  remember  that  it  was  an 
Englishman  who  rescued  for  us,  and  our  land's  fj^reatness — thee,  Al- 
bert Thorvaldsen  1  An  Englishman  it  was,  who,  by  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, raised  for  us  more  than  towers  and  spires;  who  cast  more 
honour  and  glory  around  the  nation's  name,  than  all  the  ships  of 
U>e  land,  with  flag  and  cannon,  could  thunder  forth, — it  was  the 
Englishman,  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 

In  the  little  tliuliu  which  the  artist  was  about  to  leave  stood  Hope, 
before  the  uncovered  "Jason."  It  was  a  life's  moment  in  Thorvald- 
sen's,  and,  consequently,  in  the  history  of  art.  The  rich  stranger  had 
been  conducted  there  by  a  hired  guide ;  for  Canova  had  said  that 
"  Jaaon  "  was  a  work  in  a  new  and  gigantic  style. 

Thorvaldsen  demanded  only  six  hundred  zechins  for  the  completion 
of  his  work  in  marble.  Hope  immediately  offered  him  eight  hun- 
dred.    His  career  of  fame  now  began.     This  was  in  the  year  1803. 

"Jason  "  was  finished  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  and  then  first 
»ent  to  the  noble  Briton  ;  but  in  these  twenty-five  years  other  master- 
pieces were  created,  and  Thorvaldsen's  name  inscribed  amongst  the 
immortals. 

He  was  one  of  Fortune's  favourites,  yet  still  often  sick  at  heart. 
The  sun  of  Naples  had  not  the  power  to  cheer  him  ;  but  friendship 
and  careful  nursing  were  able  to  do  so,  iind  these  he  found  with 
Baron  Schubart,  the  Danish  ambassador  in  Tuscany  ;  with  him,  at 
his  beautiful  villa,  Montenero,  near  Leghorn,  health  came  into  his 
blood,  and  peace  into  his  mind.  The  summer  life  at  that  place  is 
still  reflectetl  in  his  bas-reliefs,  '"  Summer  "  and  "  Autumn." 

Princes  and  artists  here  associated  with  him  affectionately.  On  all 
■idea  were  heard  the  sounds  of  acknowledgment  and  admiration.  "The 
Masea'  dance  on  Helicon"  then  sprung  forth  in  marble.  He  formed 
"  Amor  and  Psyche."  This  group  stood  complete  at  the  palace,  when 
a  storm  came  on ;  the  lightning  fell,  and  broke  all  the  other  figures 
except  "  Amor  and  Psyche."  It  was  a  sign  from  heaven  that  he 
was  its  favourite.  Heaven  with  its  lightning  spared  a  work  of  Thor- 
valdsen's ;  the  ocean  itself  in  its  anger  afterwards  spared  his  "  Venus 
with  the  apple."  This  beautiful  statue  sprung  forth  from  the  froth 
of  the  sea,  saved,  and  well  preserved,  after  the  sorrowful  news  of  the 
vessel's  having  sunk  on  its  passage  to  England.  The  news  of  Thor- 
Taldsen's  fame  reached  Denmark,  and  awakened  joy  and  interest. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts;  orders  for  the 
palace  and  the  town-hall  were  sent  to  him.  Beautiful  statues  came 
from  his  hands  at  this  time,  New  works  of  art,  and  fresh  orders 
followed.     Years  rolled  on. 

Norway  was  then  united  with  Denmark.  In  1811  a  quarry  of 
white  marble  was  discovered  there,  and  our  present  king,  then 
Prince  Christian,  wrote  to  Thorvaldsen,  who  expressed  his  desire 
and  longing  to  return  ;  but  the  many  works  he  had  on  hand  still 
bound  him  for  a  time  to  the  city  of  the  Pope. 
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There  wa«  a  bustle  and  noi«e  in  Rome.  An  emperor's  palace  «■ 
to  be  erected  on  the  Quirinal  mountain.  Artists  and  artizans  were  in 
full  activity,  for  everything  was  to  be  ready  in  May,  1812.  to  receife 
Napoleon.  There  were  aeveral  rooms,  where,  on  the  top  part  of  the 
four  walls  of  each  stood  an  open  place  for  bas-reliefs.  No  one 
thought  of  Thorvaldsen'g  assistance ;  for  he  was  going  home  to  the 
north.  The  time  approached  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
architect.  Stern,  who  had  the  management  of  the  whole,  came  by  ac- 
cident to  sit  beside  Thorvaldsen  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luca, 
there  made  him  a  proposal  to  deliver  a  frieze  in  plaster  for  the 
sixty  feet  in  length  ;  but  it  must  be  finished  in  three  months, 
valdsen  promised  it,  kept  his  word,  and  delivered  a  masterpiece, — 
"Alexander's  triumphal  entry."*  The  report  about  it  went  through 
all  countries :  in  Denmark  it  rose  to  enthusiasm.  Sums  of  numtf 
were  collected  to  obtain  it  in  marble,  and  the  Danish  govemnMOt 
gave  an  order  for  it. 

Thorvaldsen  still  remained  in  Rome.  New  works  were  produced. 
We  will  dwell  on  two  since  the  year  1813.  Weeks  and  months  had 
run  on  without  his  having  done  anything.  He  went  about  in  an  in- 
explicable alute  of  melancholy.  Early  one  summer  morning,  after* 
sleepless  night,  he  sat  down  before  the  wooden  trough,  laid  the  vet 
clay  over  it,  and  in  a  moment  he  formed  his  celebrated  bas-rrlirf 
"Night."  During  the  work  the  dark  mists  in  his  mind  vaniihed; 
it  was  day  there  —  the  clear,  sunlit  day, — a  confident  peace  thii 
a(\erwards  always  greeted  him  as  victor.  He  had  just  coo* 
pleted  this  bas-relief  when  one  of  his  Danish  friends  entered,  lod 
found  him  glad  and  happy,  playing  with  a  large  cat,  and  his  dnr 
dog  Teverino.  The  same  day  came  the  plaster-modeller,  to  cait  it 
in  gypsum,  when  Thorvaldsen  was  already  busied  with  his  accoin- 
panying  bas-relief  of  "  Day,"  and  said,  "Stay  a  little  while;  ihenwt 
can  have  them  both  cast  at  the  same  time."  Thus  these  two  inuuor- 
tal  works  were  begun  and  completed  in  one  day. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1819,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lie  left 
Rome,  in  company  with  Count  Rantzauof  Breiteiiburg,  and  the  hit- 
torical  painter,  Lund.  Passing  through  Sleswick,  Als,  and  Fiinen, 
Thorvaldsen  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  the  3rd  of  October,  ai'teran 
absence  of  twenty-three  years. 

It  was  not  his  parents'  lot  to  see  him  His  mother  could  not  fttm 
her  beloved  Albert  to  her  heart,  nor  hear  of  the  homage  paid  tohim, 
— hear  the  exultations  that  his  arrival  at  home  awakened.  They  had 
both  died  long  before ;  but  from  heaven  they  looked  down  on  him, 
— from  heaven  they  had  followed  him  on  his  earthly  life's  triuniphil 
progress.  A  mother's  tears  on  earth  and  prayers  in  heaven  a« 
ble.ssings! 

In  all  the  Italian  and  German  towns  through  which  he  pasted  be 
was  met  by  high  and  low  with  demonstrations  of  honour,  and  m*oj 
an  enthusiastic  young  artist  hastened  to  that  town  whither  he  kne* 
that  Thorvaldsen  would  come.     At  one  of  the  last  stages,  near  Stut- 

•  Of  "Alexander's  triiirajihal  entry,"  there  are  four  different  tpeciiBani:  L 
The  Quirinal,  which  may  he  ri-giirded  n«  skeidies.  '2.  The  Nininmri>i»,  whi* 
hu  keveral  addiiion*.  S.'Thc  mme  wiirketl  ihruughuut,  and  vxKudnl  liy  ttrfi 
|iiet-e*,  whirJi  moy  lie  regarded  a*  a  coMi|ileCe  whole.  4.  The  apcrimeti  in  fk* 
tiiuinhorg  |ialacc  iu  Copenhagen  ;  which  was  executed  in  (1839-30).— «iuel)]r«nr 
Uie  one  hut  named. 
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gard,  a  wanderer  came  and  stopped  by  the  carriage  in  which  Thor- 
valdsen  sat.  lie  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ride ;  he  got  permission, 
and  when  on  the  way  narrated  that  he  had  come  on  foot  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  that  he  was  going  to  Stutgard  in  order  to  see  the  great  ar- 
tist Thorvaldsen,  who  was  expected  there.  Thorvaldsen  made  him- 
self known.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the  stranger's 
life.  Love  and  homage  had  made  his  journey  home  a  victorious  pro- 
cession.    His  arrival  in  Copenhagen  was  not  less  so. 

See,  how  they  crowd  around  him,  old  and  young,  the  first  men  in 
the  land .'  A  hearty  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  kiss  on  the  mouth 
is  Thorvaldsen's  good  day.  All  worldly  honours  and  elevations  to 
rank  did  not  corrupt  his  even  mind,  his  straightforward  manner.  A 
suite  of  rooms  is  assigned  to  him  at  Charlottenborg.  His  eye  wan- 
ders about,  amongst  the  many  that  surround  him,  in  search  of  one  of 
his  elder  friends.  He  sees  none  but  the  old  porter,  who  stands  mo- 
destly by  the  door,  in  his  red  frock.  He  remembers  this  old  man 
from  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  into  his  arms,  and  presses  a 
heartfelt  kiss  on  his  lips. 

Feast  succeeds  feast  in  honour  of  Thorvaldsen.  The  most  brilliant, 
however,  was  that  given  by  the  students  of  the  university,  and  held 
at  the  royal  shooting-gallery.  Oehlenschleeger  made  the  first  speech; 
at  the  close  of  which  the  poet  called  on  the  sculptor  to  remember  the 
old  gods  of  the  north,  and  to  present  to  the  world  at  least  one, 
Songs  were  sung,  cannons  fired,  toastts  drunk,  and  also  one  for  Thor- 
valdsen's  "  Graces  "  in  the  "  health  lo  ail  Danith  girls." 

He  soon  began  to  long  for  work.  An  alclicr  was  arranged,  and  all 
flocked  lo  see  him  in  activity.  To  the  most  of  the  Copenhageners 
his  was  a  new  art.  A  handsome  lady,  who  saw  him  one  day  model- 
ling with  his  fingers  on  the  soft  clay,  suitl  quite  naively, 

"  You  do  not,  surely,  do  that  work  yourself,  professor,  when  you 
are  in  Rome?" 

"I  assure  you,"  be  replied  good-humouredly,  "that  this  is  just 
the  most  important  part !" 

About  a  year  afterwards  he  again  left  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  pitch- 
dark  night,  and  the  sea  is  calm.  An  open-decked  boat  lies  still  some 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Laaland.  The  seals  whine  from  the  banks. 
The  sailor  sits  listening  at  the  stern,  uncertain  what  he  shall  do.  The 
»urface  of  the  water  is  suddenly  ruffled;  a  storm  is  at  hand  ;  it  ap- 
proaches on  whistling  wings,  and  the  waves  toss  the  light  boat.  It 
is  death  here  near  that  terrible  coast ;  but  death  only  mows  down 
the  foam  of  the  high  waves  with  his  scythe.  Thorvuldsen  is  in  the 
boat ;  his  mission  in  the  kingdom  of  arts,  on  earth,  is  nut  ended. 
At  daybreak  a  pilot  comes  to  their  aid,  and  they  reach  Rostock. 

Through  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,*  and  Vienna,  he  now  goes  to 
old  Rome,  his  second  home.  In  every  place  are  greeting  and  hom- 
age. The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Emperor  Francis  receive  the 
artist  with  marks  of  distinction.  The  whole  journey  forms  a  new  ad- 
dition of  triumphs  in  his  life's  wanderings. 

Again  he  stood  in  his  airy  Roman  atelier  ;  the  roses  blooming  in 
the  open  window  ;  the  yellow  oranges  shining  in  the  warm  sun. 
There  he  stood,  creating  anew  :   immortal  works  spring  forth  from 

*  TIunraldieD  received  teveral  onlem  Tor  different  wurka  in  Warsaw.    The  Ent^ 
Alexander  was  Uiere  jiut  at  that  lime,  and  lut  to  the  orliit  for  his  biutj 
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under  his  chisel.  "  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles,"  •  "  St.  Johii"+ 
and  the  surrounding  group  were  formed ;  and  Copernicus  sat  there, 
in  strength  and  greatness. 

On  the  last  day  of  Lent,  in  1823,  the  bells  rang,  ])i«tols  and 
guns  cracked  everywhere.  Thorvaldsen's  landlady  had  a  little  md- 
After  their  meal  on  Good  Friday  the  boy  begged  him  to  lend  him 
his  pistols,  and  they  went  together  to  fetch  them  from  the  bed- 
chamber  where  they  had  hung,  from  the  time  he  returned  from  his 
journey.  Thorvaldsen  takes  the  one  down,  and  tries  it  at  the  open 
window.  The  boy  has  in  the  meantime  seized  the  other.  It  goes 
off;  Thorvaldsen  falls.  The  boy  sees  blood,  and  screams  out.  But 
the  ball  lay  spent  within  his  clothes ;  for  the  charge  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  cause  a  mortal  wound.  The  blood  only  streamed 
from  two  wounded  fingers.  His  preservation  filled  the  common  peo- 
ple in  Rome  with  the  belief  that  he  was  specially  protected  bj 
the  Madonna. 

Yes,  here,  as  always,  the  heavenly  powers  watched  over  him. 
It  is  dark  night ;  it  is  still  in  Rome's  streets,  and  still  in  Thor- 
valdsen's  house.  A  couple  of  well-armed  fellows  sneak  about 
there;  They  pick  the  lock  of  the  door  ;  they  sit  down  on  the  slooe 
stairs  within,  and  wait  for  him  ;  for  he  is  out,  and  they  know  that 
he  will  return  late  and  alone.  The  landlady,  and  her  little  son,  to- 
gether with  a  young  foreign  artist,  are  the  only  other  occupants  of 
the  house,  and  their  rooms  are  in  the  top  storv.  The  assassins  sit 
still.  The  key  is  turned  in  the  door.  They  listen.  No,  it  is  not 
Thorvaldsen,  it  is  the  young  artist  who  comes  home.  He  springs 
lightly  np  the  stairs  past  the  lurking  murderers.  They  do  not  heed 
him  ;  and  yet  his  hand  hns  touched  one  of  their  heads  in  his  hasty 
flight  upstairs.  He  knows  that  some  ona  is  sitting  there,  and  knows 
they  are  waiting  for  Thorvaldsen,  who  always  goes  that  way  to  his 
chamber.  Astonished  at  seeing  a  light  through  the  key-hole,  he 
opens  the  door,  and  Thorvaldsen  is  at  home.  There  is  an  entrance  to 
the  house  from  the  next  street,  and  through  that  door  he  lus  cooie 
this  evening,  being  obliged  to  do  so,  having  lost  the  key  of  the 
usual  entrance-door, — and  he  is  saved. 

"  The  heavenly  powers  watch  over  him,"  repeated  the  Roman 
populnce.  They  even  saw  the  holy  father  pay  aim  a  visit.  Tbey 
saw  him  extend  his  hand  to  him  that  he  might  not  kneel  on  taking 
leave.  The  Lutheran  Thorvaldsen  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
monument  for  the  Catholic  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh. 

Aloft  on  the  tribune  stands  the  daughter  of  inspiration,  the  iin- 
provisatrice,  Hosa  Taddei.  The  assembled  niullitudr  listen  to  the 
words'  pouring  from  her  lips,  and  send  forth  acclamations  of  praise. 
Tlie  theme  proposed  to  her  is,  "  /  progretsi  delta  sculiura."  Utt 
eye  wanders  over  the  assembled  listeners,  and  discovers  Alberto; 
him  to  whom  Denmark  gave  birth.  In  her  song's  flight  she  poinU 
him  out,  and  thus  so  far  forgets  the  earthly,  that  she,  in  the  dty  «t 
the  Pope,  names  Alberto  "JfigUo  di  Dio." 

"The  king  and  the  poet  shall  wander  together,"  say*  the  sons; 
David's  harp  and  the  king's  crown   stand  near  to  each  other,    la 

*  The  fi^rrii  uf  Cliriit  and  tlip  tirelve  Apostles,  in  Diarlile,  are  in  Frue  Kiriw 
(Our  Lady't  I'liureli),  Cnpenhaf^n. 

■(■  John  |>rcachiiig  in  tlie  wilderuon,  and  the  iummuding  group  at  Alltm 
ligum  in  burnt  day,  surmount  the  entrance  to  Frue  Kirke. 
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Rome's  gtreeU,  arm-in-arm,  wander  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the 
poet  in  marble,  Albert  Thorvaldsen  ;  a  devoted  friendship  was 
formed  between  these  two.  The  latter  always  spoke  of  the  king  of 
Bav.iria  in  warm  and  faithful  terms. 

Though  forty  years  resident  in  Rome,  rich  and  independent,  he 
lived  and  worked  with  the  thought  of  once  returning  home  to  Den- 
mark,  there  to  rest  himself;  unaccustomed  to  the  great  comforts  of 
otlier  rich  artists  in  Rome,  he  lived  a  bachelor's  life.  Was  his  heart 
then  no  longer  open  to  love  since  his  first  departure  from  Copen- 
hagen? A  thousand  beautiful  Cupids  in  marble  will  tell  us  now 
warmly  that  heart  beat.     Love  belongs  to  life's  mysteries. 

We  know  that  Thorvaldsen  has  left  a  daughter  in  Rome,  whose 
birth  he  has  acknowledged  ;•  we  also  know  that  more  than  one 
female  of  quality  would  willingly  have  given  her  hand  to  the  great 
artist.  The  year  before  his  first  return  to  Denmark  he  lay  ill  at 
Naples,  and  was  nursed  by  an  English  lady  who  felt  the  most 
ardent  affection  for  him :  and,  from  that  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  was  awakened  in  him,  he  immediately  consented  to  their 
union.  When  he  had  recovered,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
this  promise  preyed  on  his  mind,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  now  formed 
to  be  a  husband,  acknowledged  that  gratitude  was  not  love,  and  that 
they  were  not  suited  for  each  other  ;  after  a  long  combat  with  him- 
self, he  wrote  and  informed  her  of  his  determination.  Thorvaldsen 
was  never  married. 

The  following  trait  is  as  characteristic  of  his  heart  as  of  his  whole 
personality.  One  day  whilst  in  Rome  there  came  a  poor  countryman 
to  him,  an  artisan,  who  had  long  been  ill  ;  he  came  to  say  farewell, 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  money  that  he  and  others  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  subscribed  together,  with  which  he  was  to  reach 
home. 

"  But  you  will  not  walk  the  whole  way  ?"  said  Thorvaldsen. 

"  1  am  obliged  to  do  so,"  replied  the  man. 

"  But  you  are  still  too  weak  to  walk ! — you  cannot  bear  the 
fatigue,  nor  must  you  do  it !"  said  he. 

'The  man  assured  hira  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Thorvaldsen  went  and  opened  a  drawer,  took  out  a  handful  of 
tctidi  and  gave  them  to  him,  saying,  "  See,  now  you  will  ride  the 
whole  way  I " 

The  man  thanked  him,  but  assured  him  that  his  gift  would  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  Florence. 

"Weill"  said  Thorvaldsen,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  as  he 
went  a  second  time  to  the  drawer  and  took  out  another  handful,— 
the  man  was  grateful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  was  going. — "  Now 
you  <aui  ride  the  whole  way  home  and  be  comfortable  on  the  way," 
S2ud  be,  as  he  followed  the  man  to  the  door. 

"I  am  very  glad  !"  said  the  man.  "God  bless  you  for  it!  but  to 
ride  the  whole  way  requires  a  little  capital." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me  how  great  that  must  be?"  he  asked,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  him. 

The   man   in  a  modest  manner  named  the  requisite  sum,  and 

*  She  wu  married  in  183'2  lo  the  Danish  vbamherluin,  Pciulscn,  and  the  ypur 
after  garc  hirth  to  a  ton,  who  wiis  diriatencd  Alliert  Thorvaldsen  Ludwig;  ia 
1842  «he,  together  with  her  husliand  and  child,  viait«d  her  father  in  Co;«aha^eti^ 
where  the  became  a  widow;  she  now  Jivos  in  Kume. 
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Thorvaldsen  went  a  third  time  to  the  drawer,  counted  out  the  turn, 
accompanied  him  to  the  door,  pressed  his  hand  and  repeated,  "  But 
now  you  will  ride,  for  you  have  not  strength  to  walk !" 

Our  artist  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  great  talkers  ;  it  was  only 
in  a  small  circle  that  he  could  be  brought  to  say  anything,  but  thea 
it  was  always  with  humour  and  gaiety.  A  few  energetic  exclam*- 
tions  of  his  are  preserved.  A  well-known  sculptor  expressing  him- 
self one  day  with  much  self-feeling,  entered  into  a  dispute  with 
Thorvaldaen,  and  set  his  own  works  over  the  latter' s.  "  You  may 
bind  my  hands  behind  me,"  said  Thorvaldsen,  "  and  I  will  bite 
the  marble  out  with  my  teeth  better  than  you  can  carve  it." 

Thorvaldsen  possessed  specimens  in  plaster  of  all  his  works;  diese, 
together  with  the  rich  marble  statues  and  bas-reliefs  which  he  had 
collected  of  his  own  accord,  without  orders,  and  the  number  of  pum- 
ings  that  he  every  year  bought  of  young  artists,   formed  a  treasure 
that  he  wished  to  have  in  his  proper  home,  Copenhagen.    Therefore, 
when  the  Danish  government  sent  vessels  of  war  to  the  AIediterr>> 
nean,  in  order  to  fetch  the  works  that  were  ready  for  the  palace  or 
the  church,    he  always  sent  a  number  of  his  own  things  with  them. 
Denmark  was  to  inherit  these  treasures  of  art  ;  and,  iu  order  to  see 
them  collected  in   a  place  worthy  of  them,  a  zeal  was  awakened  in 
the  nation  to  build  a  museum  for  their  reception.     A  committee  of 
his  Danish  adiiiirt-rs  and  friends  sent  out  a  requisition  to  the  people, 
that  every  one  might  pive  their  mite ;  many  a  poor  servant-girl  »nd 
nianv  a  peasant  gave  theirs,  so  that  a  good  sura  was  soon  collected.* 
Freik-rick  the  Sixth  gave  the  ground  for  the  building,  and  the  ereo 
tion  thereof  was  committed  to  the  architect  BindesboL 

•  Thorvaldsen   himiielf  gave  25,000    rix-dollttrj    (3u00/.)  u>«rard«  iu  cracUdS, 
which,  together  with  the  collectad  iums,  amouaied  to  100,000  rlxdolhin. 
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BT    THB    AUTHOR    OP    "  SECOND    LOVE. 

AlaiijUntrie. — Coiifusiim  in  tbe  niunm  n(  Pnrisian  (trpetiu — Parii  b]r  night. 

A  last  apoU>gy  iu  a  time  of  true  French  pbilo«nphy. 

Can  the  JtSneitr  suppose  that  his  reader  is  still  inclined  to  take  his 
arm  once  more,  and  wander  with  him  upon  a  last  ftatttrie  along  the 
«»reels  of  Paris  ?  The  poor  reader  has  been  dragged  about  in  a  manner 
so  capricious  and  irregular,  that  he  must  be  well  nigh  out  of  breath  by 
this  time,  and  feci  himself  somewhat  srire  after  nil  the  twitchings  and 
jerkings  hither  and  thither  which  he  has  been  made  to  endure.  It  is 
with  no  few  qualms  of  hesitation  and  doubt,  then,  that  the  Hdneur 
rcnlures  to  call  upon  him  as  a  companion  once  more  in  a  still  more 
desultory  ramble^  in  order  that  his  attention  may  be  attracted  to  those 
evidences  of  instability  and  want  of  principle  in  the  Parisian  character, 
which  are  marke<l  so  evidently  upon  the  face  of  the  streets  by  the  oft- 
changed  names  incessantly  painted  one  over  the  other,  on  street  comers. 
There  is  scarcely  a  street  in  Paris  in  the  various  denominations  of 
which  the  history  of  all  its  many  revolutions  may  not  be  read. 

Let  us  commence  our  wanderings  upon  that  vast  ornamented  desert, 
decorated  with  its  stone  statues,  stone  balustrades,  stone  terraces,  broad 
•.••phalte  pavement,  gilt  fountains,  and  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  stand 
between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elystes.  By  what  name  are  we 
to  call  it  ?  Popular  designation  at  this  day,  when  parties  and  opinions 
are  so  confounded,  or  bo  merged  into  the  one  party  of  self-interest, 
pves  it  three  to  be  Med,  ad  libitum.  The  legitimist,  the  would-be- 
thougbt  ariitocrat,  and  the  fine  gentleman,  or  he  who  aspires  to  be  con- 
sidered one,  generally  call  this  great  space  the  Place  Louis  XV. — the 
name  it  bore  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  ancien  riijimf,  from  the  fact  of 
the  statue  of  the  so-called  iiVn  aime  monarch  having  decorated  its 
centre.  The  revolution  flooded  away  this  effigy  with  a  deluge  of  blood, 
and  placed  a  gore-besmeared  figure  of  piaster  Liberty  on  the  spot,  as  a 
constant  false  witness  of  the  deeds  of  that  guillotine,  which  swept  from 
the  earth,  amidst  its  numerous  victims,  the  best  as  the  most  mistaken  of 
monarchs.  The  Place  de  la  Revolution  well  deserved  the  odious  name 
it  then  bore;  and  this  name  alone  has  been  lost,  spunged  out  of  the 
tablets  of  the  city,  and  forgotten.  The  empire  scarce  found  time  to 
cleanse  the  recking  soil  from  its  dark  poo!  of  blood,  and  hastily  bap- 
tiaed  the  spot,  in  the  midst  of  battle  and  carnage,  with  the  unfit  name  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Did  it  think  by  such  a  title  to  smear  over 
tlie  horrid  memory  of  the  deeds  there  committed  ?  The  jutte  mi/icii. 
hai  effected  such  a  task  more  completely ;  it  has  planted  upon  the  spot 
where  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Louis  fell,  an  unseemly  stone  mounted 
upon  a  pedestal,  (where  by  the  rules  of  art  it  should  rest  upon  the 
ground),  which  cuts  in  every  direction  the  noble  point»  de  mit:,  that 
terminate  the  several  vistas  of  the  Place — a  stone  signifying  nothing — 
that  has  neillier  emblem  nor  purpose  — that  effectually  crushes  the 
memory  of  those  days  of  shame  for  the  French  nation  by  its  insignifi- 
cance of  meaning. 
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^Ts,  aa  oU  mwWinMi,  be  awr  peibajw  kam  tbat  tbe  seif-aaH 
is  tbe  Rae  Miiibtaii      A  little  fonber  on  we  shall  arriTv  si 
stRct,  wbich  has  beea  bafHiied  by  sach  a  ranetj  of  godfsthen,  i 
aadb  a  vaosty  of  rerolatMs  tbtt  we  should  bare  as  much  diCcally  it 
CHMMMiatiai^  to  our  cuipaaioB  its  eitalogiie  of  names  as  a  gna«be  «f 
S^n,  or  a  Tonag-  GcraiaB  priaoe  his  own.     It  is  the  taulogae  d 
leftrMo^-- MiOt  t  trt.'     We  can  onlj  faintly  recollect  in  the  midst 
of  this  fwwftisiiia,  that  aa  ofaeeqnioos  town  in  times  of  royal  fbtterr, 
aaiMd  k  tbe  Rue  d'Artois,  in  complimeot  to  a  youn^  prince— tint  m 
tbe  tiae  of  the  Rerolutioo  it  was  honoured  with  the  name  ot  an  illia- 
trioH  «siiyni,  aa  ex-jesuit,  and  zealous  republican,  whose  memonr  bo 
grvaa  oboum   in    these   degenerate  days,  and  was    called   tbe  Rw 
OniUi — tbat  tbe  Restoration  restored  its  ancient  princely  appellaiida 
aad  tbat  tbe  RerolDtion  of  July  stamped   it  with  the  name  of  i 
patriot  of  the  day,  and  called  it  the  Rue  Lafitte.     Let  as  not  adwBlm* 
vach   into  this  neighbourhood ;    or  we  might   be   easily  lost  io  tkt 
labyrinth  of  names.     The  Parisians  themselves  ba\'e  not  yet  leanit — M 
— not  even  tbe  cabriolet  drivers  and  coachmen — tbat  the  Roe  Chaol^ 
rrine  and  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  are  one  and  the  same.     Tliey  I 
selves  are  often  swamped  in  tbe  confusion  of  their  own  caprices,  t 
the  changes  of  their  ever-recurring  revolutions.     Let  us  only  gift  » 
glance  en  passant  at  the  many  streets  further  down  the  Booletardi, 
which   bear  saintly  names.     They  were  all  uncanonized,  poor  lluafii 
during  those  days  of  the  Republic,  when  saints  were  suppressed  by  i 
decree  of  the  National  Convention,  and  declared  ttujyfcU.     Tbe  no- 
happy  Rue  St.  Denis  has  been   supposed  to  have   been   most  cmaOt 
treated  upon  this  disastrous  occasion.      It  was  not  enough  thai  thr 
**  Saint "  which   beaded   its  name  was  cut  off  by  this  system  of  itfM* 
gtiillolining  ;  tlie  "  De  "  was  still  an  aristocratic  particle,  a  tokfs  li 
nobility,  as  such  still  was  highly  tuspect :  that  had  also  to  be  lopH 
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away.  The  Rue  St.  Denis — so  we  have  been  told  —  lost  a  accond 
liead,  and  became  the  Rue  'Nis.  If  we  can  traverse,  without  losing 
our  brains  and  our  patience,  the  many  streets  which  border  the  present 
citizen  palace  of  the  Tuiieries,  and  in  which  the  titles  of  the  Restoration 
had  to  give  way  to  the  Itoiirgmi*  names  of  the  Revolution  of  July 
— the  streets  in  fact  amon^  which  the  Rue  Dauphin  passed  through  its 
temporary  appellation  of  Rue  de  I'Enfant  Trouve,  (the  Anti-Bourbo- 
nist  name  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  on  account  of  bis  sup- 
poised  doubtful  birth),  to  be  called  the  Rue  S9  .Tuillet  and  com- 
memorate the  new  and  then  fashionable  revolution — if  we  become  not 
bewildered  in  the  "  confusion  twice  confounded  "  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing lanes — we  shall  arrive,  after  crossing  the  water,  at  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  Here  the  work  of  change  meets  with  opposition  and 
denial  -,  and  although  new  names  may  be  painted  up  in  street  comers, 
the  mouths  and  the  cards  of  the  old  aristocratic  inhabitants  of  the 
Faubourg  resist  the  attempt  of  innovation,  and  will  tell  and  announce  to 
you  tlrnt  the  Rue  de  Lisle,  is  iwt  the  Rue  de  Lisle,  but  the  Rue  de 
Bourbon.  But  were  we  to  attempt  to  visit  all  the  spots  upon  which 
change  has  followed  change — upon  which  tlie  frible  character  of  this 
people  and  the  varied  history  of  its  revolutions  are  to  be  read,  the  d.iy 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  would  not  sufBce.  Long  before  our  historical 
and  philosophical  lesson  in  mutability  were  terminated,  night  would 
come  on  to  cut  us  short  in  our  investigation.  And  let  not  night  catch 
us  wanderers  in  the  streets.  Few  foreigners,  much  less  Englishmen, 
accustomed  to  the  broad  streets,  and  glare  of  gas  lamps  in  frequented 
London,  have  any  idea  of  a  night  in  Paris.  Shall  wo  describe  it  to 
them  before  we  drop  the  curtain  over  the  flitting  phantasmagoric  scenes 
which  have  passed  through  the  dark  lanthorn  of  the  flaneur  ? 

Paris  by  night  wears  an  aspect  of  such  complete  mournfulncss  and 
desolation — an  aspect  so  utterly  unlooked  for  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
■o-called  busy  "  capital  of  the  civilized  world  " — that  it  is  impossible  to 
pan  along  its  silent  streets  without  an  involuntary  feeling  of  dread,  and 
an  uncomfortable  shudder — one  scarce  knows  why.  The  face  of  Paris 
by  night  resembles  as  little  the  face  of  Paris  by  day  as  the  corpse  of  a 
man  who  has  died  of  some  loathsome  disease,  resembles  the  same 
being  animated  by  life  and  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  beauty,  and  gay 
spirits.  The  lively  multitudes  that  crowded  the  streets  in  gay  con- 
fusion, intent  on  pleasure  or  on  business,  on  the  exercise  of  the  act  of 
killing  time  or  saving  it,  are  gone.  It  is  natural.  The  world  sleeps. 
But  the  chance  wanderer  by  night  shudders  to  find  that  the  world  of 
Paris  is  dead  not  sleeping.  There  is  no  longer  the  least  breath  of 
respiration.  The  city  is  a  corpse.  The  only  lingering  symptom  of 
life  which  he  meets  is  all  gangrene,  mortification,  pollution.  Per- 
chance, he  may  thus  stumble  upon  some  crawling  wretch,  whom  vice  or 
dissipation  has  placed  upon  the  very  lowest  step  of  life's  ladder — one  of 
those  fearful  villains,  with  which  Paris  teems,  fearful  when  associated, 
despicable  when  alone,  who  seeks  his  daily  garbage  among  the  filthiest 
moral  mud  of  the  great  capital — or  he  may  cross  in  his  path  one  of 
those  pitiable  beings,  who  earns  his  livelihood  in  the  last  stage  of  in- 
dustry, and  gathers  from  the  dirt  and  ordure  of  the  streets  everything 
that  by  any  remote  possibility  can  be  any  way  employed  to  human 
purposes — no  matter  what  those  purposes  may  be — and  who  tosses  into 
the  refuse-basket  on  his  back  every  scrap  of  matter  that   has  a  form. 
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howcTer  »h»p<>le«< — hh»  of    paper,  rags,  novads  of  iron,   oU  atiU, 

shrods  of  leather,  even  soiled  and  withered  cabba^^-leares.  at  •a\aii 

well-fed  country  pigs  would  turn  up  their  soouts — all — pell-melL    Sock 

objects  he  may  meet,  but  little  else;  and  happy  may  be  be  that  it  b 

nothing  more  hideous.     A  few  carriages  may  still   rattle  to  and  fraa 

the  ball-room  door  in  some  streets  of  fashion's  bauots :  but  eltevhcrt, 

throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  great  city,  the  only  eqaipagt  tint 

crosses  his  path  is  one  of  those  great  slow  and  heavy  cart*  (ihe  disencc 

of  a  civilized  capital,  in  which  millions  are  bestowed   upon  exterior  em* 

bcllishments  and  nothing  upon  the  unseen  sewcra,  so  necessary  to  cdb»- 

fort,  health,  even   life,)   which   rumbles   wearily  along   the  stooes  tkat 

shake  beneath  its  creaking  massive  wheels,  and  stops  before  sonic  tnU 

door  in  order  to  suck  in  with  long  black  proboscis  the  contents  of  eo»- 

mon   drains,  poisoning  the  air  around  with   pestilential  stench  at  £ftj 

paces  distant,  and  adding  its  foul  breath  to  the  myriad  of  other  tacpkitie 

vapours  that  float,  like  exhalations  from  infernal  spectres  along  thrtW 

roughfar«s  of  a  crowded  and  debauched  metropolis.      WTiere  a  ihoosaa^ 

varied  objects  of  sale,  a  thousand  gay   and  gaudy  trifles,  glitterai  b<- 

hind  the  bright  and  polished  windows  of  the  shops — where  the  raisba* 

arabesques  of  the  richlv  painted  cnf^t  dazzled  the  eye  bv  day — anoiira- 

fill  row  of  long  dark  shutters,  bound  with  iron  bars  and  held  by  fmvT 

screws,  rise  up  before  the  retarded  wanderer,    like   coffins  dvct  apoa 

tbcir  ends,  and  forming,  at  it  were,  entrances  to  cbambera  of  the  tei 

Instead  of  the  innumerable  lights  that  streamed  from  the  shop-wiaii«lb 

and  gave  the  brightness  of  day  to  the  still  crowded,  busy  strrets  ' 

the  evening,  a  faint  colourless  glimmer  shines  alone  from  the  $[ 

supplied  gas-lamps  ;  if,  indeed,  as  is  still  the  case  in  parts,  it  is  not  tiii 

a  dim   lanthom  alone  suspended  from  the   middle  of  the  strK-t. — thm 

scarcely  rendering  "  darkness  visible, "  to  aid   the   paascngvr  oo  tit 

stumbling  shuffling  way-     Heaven  help  the  jUanfur  in  Paris  fron  th« 

mania,  so  common  to  aWjianeun,  the  mania  of  wAndering  bj  lught ! 

This  picture  may  appear  overcharged,  fantastic,  iniaginarr.  but  it  is 
true.  A  truth  not  less  notorious  is  the  insecurity  of  the  strretj  of  li* 
aoi-ditant  capital  of  civilisation  by  night.  During  the  winter  laoBtln, 
scarcely  a  day  passes  but  the  quiet  boiiryroU  and  timid  stranftr  ii 
alarmed  by  rumours  of  the  frequent  robberies  aiid  assassiaatioM,  vrii 
only  in  the  remoter,  less  frequented  regions,  but  even  in  some  of  thr 
streets  the  best  frequented  and  the  most  populous  by  day.  Th»  fart  it, 
that  Paris,  which  has  a  wonderfully  fine-nosed  police  f"r  a!!  ma!t<^  of 
political  delinquency,  has  but  a  sham  police  for  the  |  in- 

habitants.   The  patrol  is  never  to  be  met  with  but  bn  .of 

ten  and  twelve  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  streets  arc  yet  full  of  hf»  sni 
animation,  and  then  marching  slowly  along,  clanking  with  he^vj 
upon  the  sounding  pavement,  with  arms  that  glitter  at  leaat 
paces  off.  What,  too,  can  be  a  better  protection  for  the  enti 
the  nocturnal  speculators  upon  the  public,  than  the  modern-curfr*  r«f«- 
lation  of  police,  which  compels  all  shops,  cnfis,  and  rftttturanU,  l»  bt 
closed  before  midnight,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  The  stranger,  if  b*  ^ 
not  of  hunger  or  thirst  in  the  midst  of  the  great  metropolis.  afl«r  vHr 
night  m.'iv  fall  by  the  hiind  of  the  rutliiui,  who  is  allowed  hi*  mi^J 
)n,,.  i>ion  after  men  and  money,  without  being  rendered  ntwaf 

))^  ; ,  fa  single  open  house.     All  that  is  to  be  wondered  a>.<* 

thU  »ul«  of  tilings,  is  the  forbearance,  the  philanthropy,  the  tXa^itn. 
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of  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  paot"  in  not  making  better  use  of  their  time, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  guardians,  or  rather  non- 
guardians,  of  Paris.  A  stranger  may  reasonably  expect  that  he  is  al- 
lowed to  defend  himself  against  these  nocturnal  attacks, — no  such  thing. 
The  wearing  any  defensive  arm  or  weapon  whatever  is  forbidden  bv  ordi- 
nance of  police.  The  police  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  ;  but  slill  less  are  the  inhabitants  to  be  allowed  to  defend 
themselves  with  a  stout  stick  charged  with  lead,  or  even  ornamented 
with  a  heavy  gold  knob  passing  the  proscribed  weight,  or  furnished  with 
a  blade.  When  he  first  arrived  at  Paris  thefaiu^ur  was  told  a  tale, 
the  truth  of  which  he  will  not  warrant,  but  which  is,  at  all  events,  vastly 
characteristic.  An  unfortunate  IwiirtjeoU,  returning  home  one  night, 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  his  valiant  use  oi  his 
rich  gold-headed  cane.  The  affair  came  before  the  police.  The  cane 
was  produced  in  evidence  ;  and,  instead  of  the  ruffian  being  convicted, 
the  unlucky  bourgeois  was  condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  cane,  for  carrying  what  it  pleased  the  police  to  call,  a  defen- 
sive weapon. 

Such  is  Paris  by  night, — a  picture  of  desolation  and  destruction, — a 
sorry  picture  to  close  the  desultory  scraps  oi  \he  fiinirtir,  and  one  which 
may  lay  him  open  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  charge  of  prejudice  in  his 
delineations.  He  has  striven  to  be  just  in  these  slight  pictures  of  Paris 
— he  has  striven  to  be  true.  If  he  be  thought  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
he  can  only  urge,  like  all  other  mistaken  men,  the  genuineness  of  his 
convictions.  He  is  aware,  then,  that  the  pictures  he  has  drawn  have 
not  been  always  bright  ones  ;  but  he  has  given  them  as  hit  eyes  have 
seen  them:  and  noflSneurcsn  pretend  to  profundity. 

In  answer,  then,  to  any  supposition  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration,  as 
well  as  in  apology  for  his  superficiality,  and  his  desultory  course  of 
proceeding,  \]\e  fldnenr  can  produce  no  better  defence  than  one  or  two 
of  those  phrases,  with  which  everything  is  got  over  in  France, — those 
terms  of  careless  concession,  and  lax  philosophy,  which  are  employed 
to  stop  all  argument,  and  to  excuse  every  delinquency.  In  fact,  he 
turns  out  a  mere  Frenchman  at  last — quietly  shrugs  his  shoulders  with 
an  air  of  modest  conceit,  and  says,  in  reply  to  all  objections, "  Eftfin  I" 
"  Que  voultz-vout  1" 


WHITE  MOSS-ROSES. 

'<  An  nffering  uf  wliite  moM-rowi  betokciicih  death  or  miierjr  to  the  bethrothcd 
[  or  beloved." 

Each  gem  of  earth,  each  lovely  flower,  I  freely  take  from  tliee. 
And  priM  them  more  as  thy  dear  hand  conveys  the  gift  to  me  ; 
But  the  pure  and  white  mns»-ro»e,  mynterioii*  in  iti  irharma, 
Renerve  to  deck  my  bridal  bed,  in  death's  moat  nrelcomc  arms. 

By  crystal  streams  of  Paradise  profusely  doth  it  bloom  — 
For  I  have  often  wandrrud  there,  through  silent  midnight  gloom: 
'Tis  not  a  flower  that  doth  Mon*;  to  this  lost  world  of  ours. 
And  fatal  is  the  spell  it  brought  from  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 
That  charm  may  never  be  reveal'd,  I  dare  nut  name  the  spell. 
The  voung,  the  loved,  the  beautiful,  have  proved  its  truth  too  well : 
Ah  !  heed  my  prayer,  nor  offer  them  to  her  ye  love  the  best. 
For  these  veil'd  blossoms,  heaven's  delight,  contain  a  dread  behest ! 

C.  A.  !«.  W 


AN   HISTORICAL   TRAGEDY,    IN   TWO   ACTS. 

KOtTEO    BV    THEOOOKB    EDWARD    QOOK,    ESQ. 


[Diworeretl  in  an  ulil  buil<lin|;near  Siratfonlnpou-Aiiin,  S«p.0. 17^8,  uiill 
)iAvebeeii  written  tiy  Air.  W'illium  Shakspeare.*  Pcfrfominl  at  the  firvigv  1 
Kent  Rond,  the  >eiit  uf  John  Roll*,  Kwi.,  on  Januiuy,  'Mtii,  IHOO  ur  1810.] 

Drat 

Sinecapt,  Em|>eror  of  FlralM^oo,       .... 

Bluibiro.  King  of  Lapland,  ... 

Mumptifuiiiy  a  ooiirtier,  and  a  good  man  notTithstuuling, 

AmaleveUi,  B  profligate  tibertiue,  a  courtier,  and  in  \trtm  wilh 
the  Priuoets.  .... 

Pulamio,  a  yhfiv  of  the  court,  who  )iu  but  little  to  »ay, 

HuTtiJaHt,  an  Italian  captive  minatrel,  afflicted  with   a  Totre, 

who  has  a  little  U>  ung,  .  A  Tuaoan 

SolUoguoic,  a  prince,  with  a  Mcret,  addicted  to  the  trick  of  ^^ 

lalkiug  to  himself,  Mr.  U.  Wp^mmi. 

Falalarut,ii  princeo,  very  beautiful,  rather  capricious,  toler- 
ably ambitious,  pniportiniiably  great,  nuuried 
to  kluibtro,  betrotlu-d  to  .VumpH/oni,  »nd  in  lor* 
with  AmalaKlli,  n  little  inclined  to  the  Italian 
captive,  and  particularly  partial  to  Poktmio  the 
(age,    ......      Jlta.  Slaiknt 

Act  I.      Scene  I, 

The  iulerlor  of  the  imprrinl  palace  of  Fleabotco.  Enter,  o.  P.,  A»tk' 
vein  with  a  lighted  caudle  in  his  hnHtL  He  louJts  at  it  fari 
cumidcrable  lime,  sight,  shakes  his  head,  i*  going,  and  ii  mil 
III/  Mutiijili/oiii,  trho  also  enters  with  a  candle,  p.  a.  They  /tax 
at  each  othrr,  start,  and  huiv  very  low.  After  a  pane,  lluy  4ar 
again  and  exchange  candles.  Mumptij'oni  crosses  the  itaetad 
is  going.     AmalcvcUi  stop*  him, 

Ama. — My  Loril ! 

Minn. — My  Lord  ! 

Ama. — Whal  news,  my  Lord  ? 

Mum.— Oh  Lord  !  my  Lord  !  {tnournjuUi/.') 

Amu. — Ha  I 

3/«w._Oh  1 

Ama. — What } 

Mum. — The  King  ! 

Ama.—K\\  } 

Mum. — \» — 

Ama. — What } 

Mum, — Dead ! 

Ama. — Dead  ? 

Mum. — Dead ! 

Ama. — Dead  ? 

Mum. — Dead  !  I 

Ama. — And  the  Princess 

Mum.— I  believe,  in  bed. 

*  It  is  imagined  that  fnim  this  piece  he  afterwards  wtotc  hia'^  ILunlct,"  •>  <■  ■ 
evidently  a  copy,  and,  from  the  date  of  the  present  work,  it  is  utteriyia 
that  it  Muld  be  horr jwed  from  thut.—  Ed«lor. 
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Ama.—'  Tig  well.  Had  the  been  dead,  I  should  have  perished 
with  per — 

(/«  pronouncing  this  syllable  his  candle  is  blown  out,  and  Amalevelti 
exit  in  confusion.) 

Mum — I'er — oh  !  -plcjcili/,  he  would  have  added,  but  that  the 
candle  vanished  at  the  jii  r — (A/j  candle  also  n(KS  out  bi/  the  tame 
cause,  and  he  exits  in  a  hurry.) 

Enter  Princess  rvith  a  light. 

Princess. — ^"Tis  midnight!  Suspicion's  gone  to  sleep;  Credulity 
has  warmed  the  bed,  and  Dulness  tucked  him  up.  My  father  is  not 
dead  ;  I  've  hoaxed  the  court ;  I  've  shut  my  royal  daddy  in  the 
coal-hole,  and  now  am  Regent.  The  dirty  work  is  done,  and  I  'II  to 
bed  !  to  bed  I  to  bed  !  [^Exit  on  lijiloe,  p,  8. 

Re-enter,  o.  P.  and  p.  s.,  AtnateveUi  and  Mumjdijoni,  each  peeping  in, 

Ama. — Have  you  been  listening? 

Mum. — 1  have. 

Ama. — How  like  a  courtier — 'tis  well;  Falalaria,  our  Princess 
Regent,  loves — 

Mum — {IViik  a  considerable  degree  of  telj'-complacenci/)  I  think — 
she  does  ! 

Ama. — Not  i/ott  — another  ! 

Mum. — Then,  by  my  soul,  he  dies ! 

Ama. — No!  by  my  soul,  he  lives!  'Tis  Blubbero,  the  mighty 
King  of  Finland. 

Mum. — From  Finland  } — pshaw  I  A  king  of  dolphins  and  a  prince 
of  whnle!t. 

Ama. — 'T  is  so.   That  mighty  king  of  fish  would  now  be  the  same 
A  as  Falalaria. 

Mum. —  It  cannot  be. 

Jma. — Why,  then,  I  lie  ;  but  if  I  ever  spoke  the  truth  't  is  true. 

Mum. — A  king  of  fish  to  hook  my  Fahduria!  Of  (ish,  d'ye  say  ? 
Oh,  by  my  sole  I  a  maid  like  hi-r  ii  bitii  for  such  a  jcn/y  grampus  as 
King  Blubbero.  I  '11  ring  the  Iiarbcl-\  of  the  world,  and  gudgeon 
fairo  of  his  fair  prize.  Dead  as  a  herring  shall  he  be  who  strives  to 
fish  In  troubled  waters. 

Ama. — Contain  your  passion — he  comes.  His  fur  bespeaks  his 
royalty. 

Mum. — Fur  ! — would  he  were  further  !  I  see  his  roc,  the  stalely 
Bwira  and  insolence  of  vermin.     1  'II  meet  him. 

Ama. — No,  you  had  belter  not.  Let  us  retire  about  a  foot  or  two, 
and  overhear  his  conversation. 

A/nin.— We  will.  [.They  both  retire. 

Enter  King  Blufihcro,  musing. 

Blubbero. — To  wed,  or  not  to  wed — that  is  the  ((uestion.  Whether 
'tis  better  in  tlie  cold  to  suffer  love  and  a  thoiisuiiJ  little  juings  the 
heart  is  subject  to,  or  take  a  wife,  and  so — umpli  !  1  can't  make  up 
my  mind.  Where  's  Falalaria's  father  ?  why  did  he  die  to-day  .'' — I  '11 
a>k  her  tliat,  for  it  was  wondrous  impudent.     I  have  my  rivals  here, 

but  Falalaria  smiles,  and  they  may  all  be  d d !     I  'II  to  her,  sue 

her,  woo  her. 

And,  oh,  wbat  a  happy  race  we  'II  run. 


appy  1 
When  Hymen  joinn  us  two  in  one  1 

The  two  courtiers  come  forward. 


lExil. 


Ama, — The  devil  be  your  ji>iner 
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Mum. — 1  "11  be  his  carpenter  ;  for  on  a  lofty  gibbet  he  shall  swing 
before  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Anm. — IMumpti,  my  gentle  Muniptifonl,  I  have  received  a  thought. 

Minn. — Communicate. 

Avia. — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  assist  me  just  to  overtom 
the  kingdom  ? 

Alum. — {Bowing  politdtj)  I  'ra  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  ; — but 
how.' 

Ama. — (Taking  a  pinch  of  snuff ,  and  then  offering  his  bos  to  M*mp- 
tifoni,)  Why,  I  mean  to  kill  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family. 

Mum A  loyal  plan,  and  very  feasible.     Who  will  be  monarch 

then  } 

Ama. — We  '11  reign — 

Mum.— Ah  !  {eagerly)  share  the  crown  between  us.> 

Ama. — {Aside)  Not  so  ;  for  that 's  but  half  a  crown  a-piece.  {T» 
Mumptifoni)  Just  as  you  please. 

Mum. — I  shall  be  very  proud. 

Ama. — Then  we  will  meet  anon ;  at  present,  I  roust  leave  yo«. 
I  will  condole  with  Falalaria  upon  her  father's  death  ;  for  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  of  sympathy  cnn  never  be  employed  to  better  u»e  thin 
■when  it  wipes  away  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  the  eye  of  virtue! 

[£xi/. 

Mum. — Oh,  damned  hypocrite  I  1  '11  not  be  traitor  to  a  King  like 
ours.  I  '11  blow  him  up,  tell  the  Princess,  and  so  gain  her  beut 
myself.  The  man  who  would  destroy  his  monarch  and  his  friend 
must  be  villain  !  ^EtU. 

lie-enter  Blubbtro  tvilh  a  candle,  alarmed  and  agitated.    He  loob 
rvildly,  crosses  the  singe,  and  exit. 
Enter  Count  Soliloqntisu,  mysteriously,  with  a  dark  lanthorn. 
Count. — So^his  Majesty  is  pone,  would  I  could  o'ertake  hira.   A 
secret  of  the  greatest  moment  have  I  to  impart,  and  yet  I  dare  n«t 
trust  the  world;    I   hate  the  world — the  world  hates  rne:  we're 
quits,  then.     I  °11  seek  some  one  to  make  a  friend  of,  and  ease  my 
soul  of  all  I  fear  about.     But,  soft — I  am  prevented.  £St<alfff. 

Scene  changes  to  a  grove  ;  on  one  side  a  couch,  oh  the  olhtr  ike  Prth 
cess  Falalaria's  window.     Enter  Amalevetli. 

Ama. — Hushed  be  the  zephyr's  breath  —  the  beetle's  hum— tl* 
post-boy's  horn — the  cricket's  chirp — the  ass's  bray — the  b»rking 
dog  and  lowing  cow  be  still,  my  Falalaria  sleeps,  and  dreams  of  me- 
So,  then,  her  old  fool  of  a  father  is  not  dead,  he's  only  buried — i» 
the  coal-hule.  I  have  a  plan  ;  a  minstrel  prince  I  once  took  priMoer 
plays  0(1  the  guitar.  He  shall  come  here  and  sing ;  and.  if  the 
music  should  induce  his  Alajesty  to  put  his  royal  head  ont  of  the 
coal-hole.  I'll  cut  it  off.  Page!  {Enter  Pulumio)  Send  PorcoJini 
here,  and  bring  me  my  wrapping  cloak.  {Exit  page,  and  re-tsMr* 
tvilh  a  very  small  chink.  Amalevelli  puts  it  on.)  Onder  this  AaH 
disguise  no  one  can  discover  me.  [£ji/  page,  and  enter  Bareclam, 
sings.) 

Ama. — VilL-iin  !  —  your  royal  highness  sings  too  well  {tuidf) 
He'll  win  her  heart,  and  then  it 's  nil  dicky  with  me.  Die,  wretch, 
and  play  as  Or])heus  did  in  hell  !  (A'i7/,v  him,  and  pushes  hi»  of] 
I  've  paid  the  piper,  now  I  '11  try  the  Prince.  He  comes  !  (W<<r"» 
up  the  stage.) 
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EtUer  the  Emperor  of  FUabosco. 
osco. — What  an  infernal  row  !  I  never  tlare  stir  out  till  after 
ark  ;  lor,  if  I  'm  seen  about  the  streets,  the  people  won't  believe 
'm  dead.  Here  will  I  sit  me  down.  My  head  aches  sadly — here 
ill  I  rest  it.  (Lies  dvivn  on  the  hank.  Amalevelli  advances  tvilh  a 
tnknil'e  and  a  little  bag.) 

Amalevelli. — I  '11   cure  your   head — a  glorious   opportunity  !      It 

s'er  shall  ache  again.     {Jle  cw/.v  off"  his  lilajesti/'s  head,  and  puts  it 

nto  the  bag.)  Now,  then,  I  'II  hide  it  somewhere;  and  when  his  Ma- 

aty  shall  wake  he  will  not  know  exactly  where  to  find  it.     Hah! 

[umptifoni  here  !  then  I  must  hide  the  body,    (//e  stands  before  it, 

spreading  ant  a  little  pocket-handkerchief.     Enter  Mumptifoni, 

imellin^.) 

Mumptifoni, — Ha!  murder's  been  done!  I  smell  blood — I'll 
[id  it  out.  {Sees  AmalcneUi.)  Ah  I  (Jamiliarlif)  Amatevelli,  how 
*  ye  do  .> 

Ama. — Mumptifoni,  pretty  well;  I  thank  ye  {affecting  ease.) 

Mum. — What  have  you  got  there  ? 

^ma. — (Aside)  He  means  the  head!  Here? — a  kitten  of  the 
^ncess's— ^  favourite  grimalkin. 

Mum. — A  cat ! — caitiff,  1  '11  not  believe  it  I  for,  categorically 
ipeaking,  I  do  believe  that  some  catastrophe  has  happened. 

Ama. — No,  't  is  a  cat. 

Mum. — Let  me  look  at  it, 

Ama. — No  ;  if  you  look,  I  shall  let  the  cat  out  of  the  hag. 

Mum. — Sir, 't  is  no  cat !     {Imprcssivtly)  Fee  t  Faiv  I  Finn  .'  (puis 

tjtnger  to  his  nose  signijicantly.)    You  understand — I  smell  blood  ! 

Ama  —(.itide)  Oh,  d — n  his  nose ! 

Mum. Let  me  examine;  here  is  an  ear — 'Tis  a  head.' 

Ama.— Ay,  't  is  a  head  :  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Mum. — What  head  is  it  ? 

Ama. — The  head  of  affairs.  It  is  tlie  King's  head — here  is  his 
KHiy  (jioinling  to  the  bank.) 

Mum. — Poor  monarch  !  there  he  lies — just  like  a  fallen  sign-post 

the  King's  Head  Inn  without  the  sign.     'Sdeath,  sir  !  I  shall  ar- 

st  you  here. 

Ama. — Nay,  do  not  betray  me ;  perhaps  't  will  grow  again. 

Mum His  hend  ? — his  royal  head  .'     No  ;  there  never  was  ai> 

nstaiice  of  it.     You  must  die  ! 

Ama. — That 's  a  mistake — I  '11  perish  first ! 

Mum. — Then  you  'II  die  twice. 

Ama. — And  you  shall  die  at  once.  (Thei/  fight,  and  both  die.  After 
'ftree  or  four  minutes,  Amalevelli  looks  up  with  caution.)  He's  dead, 
(J  all  that's  lucky  !    1  '11  be  off;  mine  was  sham  Abraham.    [Crecyw 

!/r. 

Mum. — (Rising)  Huzsa  !  mine  was  sham  Abraham  too.  I  'm  off 
loo.  Q/i«//i  out,  and  enter 

Sotiloquoso. — Blood,  and  murder  too  !     The  secret  now  beats  in 
my  bosom,  and  must  out.     I'll  to  the  princess — tell  her  all.     But 
ow  shall  I  fashion  what  I  have  to  say  ?     I  dare  not,  yet  I  must  ;  I 
cannot,  yet  I  will.     I  will  disclose  the  horrible  secret,  but  not  now. 

[_Ejcil,  suhbing. 
Art  II.     Scene,  a  Room  in  the  Palace.     litubbero  doling  on  the  bed. 
Blubbcro. — Is  tluit  a  bottle  which  I  see  before  me  i*     No,  'tit  a 
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flea !  See  where  it  hops ! — hah ! — Now  it  bites,  and  now  it  hop* 
again  !  There ! — it  crosses  the  blanket.  Ha  !  ha !  he  "s  mine ! 
he's  mine!  {Laughs  mldly.)  He  dies!  Ha!— w  falls  the  Iraiw 
after  conquest.     (Snoret.) 

Enter  Princett. 

Prince»t. — Jly  father 's  really  dead ;  my  future  husband  Hut 
asleep.  What  shall  I  do.' — destroy  myself  or  him  r  Hah! — I  heir 
a  noise !  Enter  Amatevelli. 

Amatevelli. — Most  royal  Princess,  this  is  I. 

Prill. — Amatevelli,  have  ye  seen  my  father  } 

Ama. — Seen  him,  madam  ? — Gods,  what  a  question  !  Fifty  thou- 
sand times,  madam.     I  thought  I  saw  him  half  an  hour  ago. 

Ful. — Saw — who  ? 

Ama. — The  King,  your  father. 

Fal. — The  King,  my  father  ? 

Ama The  same  ;  your  royal  highness's  papa. 

Fal.— No ! 

Ama. — Yes. 

Fa/._Ye8  ? 

Ama. — Yea. 

Fal. — How  did  he  look  ? 

Ama. — He  did  n't  look  at  all. 

Fal. — How,  not  at  all  ? 

A'lia. — When  we  observed  him,  his  majesty  hatl  no  head  upoo  hi« 
shoulders  ;  but,  with  a  mighty  voice,  he  cried  aloud, — Oive  nte  nj 
head. 

Ghosl. — {Without)  Give  me  my  head  ! 

Fal. — What 's  that  ? 

Ama. — That 's  he ! 

Fal.— My  father  ? 

Ama, — Yes ;  't  is  your  Royal  Highness's  papa.  And  here  h( 
comes ! 

Fal.~l  will  not  stay  to  see  him. 

Ama. — INIadara,  I  cannot  leave  you  now  alone. JTTArjr  ^A  naif- 
Enter  the  Ghosl  wiihoul  his  head.     He  lakes  snuff  and  them  a  chair, 
and  .tils  down  bt/  liliilibcra. 

Ghosl. — (After  a  long  pause)  I  wish  he  '«1  wake  ;  for  it  i*  alniMi 
time  for  me  to  go.     (Shakes  nliibbero  roiiglili/.) 

Blubberu. — Who 's  there  ?  what  do  you  wont  ?  Hah  I — what  b«»» 
you  (lone  with  your  head  ? 

Ghost. — {Rises  and  beckons  him.) 

niiib  —Whither  am  I  to  go  ? 

Gho.Kt. — {Beckotis.) 

Blub. — Where  's  your  head  r 

Gho.'it.—{Pninls  off.) 

Bliih. — I  will  obey  yon.  Lead  on — I  'II  follow  you  ;  but  Ukr  art 
of  the  stairs  as  you  go  along  the  passage.  {Ghosl  goes  to  n.r.)  If  I 
follow  I   11  be  d d  !  {liinis  ofl'al  the  other  iriv) 

Ghosl. — {Returning)  I  've  lost  him — he  shall  not  leave  mc ;  I  no* 
find  ray  head.     Ah  ! — here  comes  a  virtuous  servant  of  the  couft 
Enter  Mumptifoni. 

Mumplifoni. — (Starts)  Ah  !  doctors  and  ministers  defend  us!  wk* 
nre  you  ? 

Ghosl. — I  am  V.V\e  K.'\\\g,  ■^owt  TOa*V«x. 

Mum. — Then  I  "m  vour  vct^  VvvxvaWVc  wfswA.  Vga»«%^ 
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Ghosl. — Stay,  be  not  so  cold.     I  am  coroe  from  a  hot  climate. 

Mhi'i. — Ind-e-e-d ! 

Ghtisl. — Take  a  chair,  will  you  ?  Yes.  The  fact  is,  between  you 
and  me,  1  am  {whitpers  in  his  ear)  in  Hell ! 

Mum — The  devil  you  are  ! 

Ghott. — Yes.  Sleeping  within  my  kitchen  garden  yesternight,  my 
constant  custom  in  the  aflernoon,  beneath  a  cabbage-plant's  sweet 
shade,  an  earwig  cut  my  head  off. 

Mum. — And  where  is  it,  sir  ? 

Ghott. — The  devil  only  knows  ! — they  've  hid  it. 

Mum — 'Tis  very  odd  !  But  if  the  devil  knows,  perhaps,  when 
you  go  back  to-morrow,  he  will  tell  you  where  it  is. 

Ghost. — No  matter — never  mind  it  for  the  present — I  can  do  as 
well  without  it.     Now  who  do  you  think  'twas  killed  me? 

Mum. — I  thought  you  said  it  was  an  earwig. 

Ghost. — I  did;  that  earwig  was  your  cousin  AmatevelH.  {Cock 
cntwi.)  Hah ! — From  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  noble  member 
who  spoke  last,  I  fear  my  time  is  almost  come.  Tell  me,  then,  will 
you  swear  to  see  him  killed .'' 

jl/Km.— AmatevelH  .'' 

Ghost. — Ay. 

Mum. — I  do. 

Ghost. — You  do  ?— give  roe  your  hand.     You  're  a  good  fellow 
and  I  will  think  of  you.     (Cock  crows.)     Oh,  curse  the  cock! 
tAint  of  you,  I  say — remember  me  1 

>fKm.— I  will.  ^Cock  criiws  loufltr  than  before. 

Ghost. — Well,  well,  I  'm  coming  —  farewell !  You  '11  see  him 
killed.     Swear ! 

M*m, — If  1  don't,  damme  / 

Ghott. — Enough — adieu  !     \Cock  crows  ngain,  and  exit  Ghost  im- 
paiiaitlif. 

Mum. — {Alone,  and  wiping  the  drops  from  his  forehead,)  I  'm  very 
glad  he  's  gone.  How  like  a  fool  a  man  looks  without  his  head.  But 
1  '11  be  faithful  to  my  promise;  for  he  who  can  forget  a  promise 
made  but  a  minute  before,  must  either  forget  it  wilfully  or  else  have 
a  very  short  memory. 

EtUer  Page. 

Page. — My  lord,  a  sage  philosopher  desires  to  see  you. 

Mum, — I  come.  Since  he  is  sage,  I  shall  find  time  to  talk  to 
him.     Let  him  give  me  the  trhirl,  for  't  is  the  '«»/'«  I  seek.        [_Ej:it. 

page. — My  master  is  an  orator,  and — hah  !  the  Duke  Amatevelli ! 
Enter  Amatefelli. 

Amatevelli. — Where  's  your  master  ? 

Page — I  really  do  not  know. 

Ama — Give  him  my  card,  and  say  I  want  to  speak  to  him.     Go  I 

[_Exil  Page. 

Ama. — 1  feel  I  'm  mad — the  Princess  loves  me  not — Cupid  has 
fled — Prudence  has  clipped  his  winga,  and  drawn  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes — his  boots  and  spectacles  are  on.  Interest  has  saddled 
Hymen  in  his  cause,  and  a  little  blackguard  boy  is  mounted  on  his 
back  to  ride  away  from  me.  {Enter  Mumplifoni,  Starts  on  seeing 
AnfoleveUi.     Tkeif  speak  hnrriedbf.) 

Ama. — A! 

Mum.—E  ! 

.-/imt.—I' 
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Jtf«m.— O! 

A»ui.—V ! 
Mum. — Y  ! — what  i»  it? 
/Itiia. — We  are  lost ! 

3f,/,„._No — I  am  your  friend.     An  oracle  haa  just  foretold  that 
yre  're  to  govern  tliis  free  kingdom. 
jlnia. — Speak ! 

Miitii Attend.     A  little  boy  is  to  direct  our  steps  ;  we  are  al- 
lowed to  ask  three  questions  ol'  this  magic  boy. 
Amn. — Indeed ! 

Mum.— And  if  he  answer  them  before  the  morning  cock  crowc, 
we  shall  obtain  the  kingdom. 
Ama. — Where  is  this  boy  ? 

Miitn — Here  is  the  oracle.  {Takes  an  infant  bo;/  out  of  hit  pociei.) 
He  will  be  the  Star  to  guide  you  on  your  way.  Observer  of  your 
deeds,  and  Chronicle  of  these  our  Times  ;  a  strict  Examiner  of  all 
U»e  Gluhe,  and,  though  a  IVeekli/  Messenger,  the  British  SffUune  in 
a  British  Press  shall  not  behave  more  like  a  British  Stalesnum  art 
Pairiul  tlian  your  humble  servant  at  his  Post.     {Cock  crofvt.) 

Ama. — Hark  !  't  is  the  Morning  Herald  in  the  yard.  It  is  lb* 
Daiti/  .tdverliscr  of  the  Dai/. 

Mum. — Now,  then,  I  U  ask  these  questions.*  Say,  magic  boy, 
shall  we  in  this  our  revolution  well  succeed.' 

Boy. — You  will  succeed  ;  for  Blubbero's  a  tyrant,  and  your  cauje 
is  good. 

Mum. — Say,  then,  where  shall  we  first  attack  ? 
Boi/ — Near  the  tower,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  way  M  JW 
go  through  the  second  gateway  in  the  east  angle  of  the  inner  iqo0& 
Mum — Now  the  last  question  1  'm  allowed  to  a&k  him, — When 
shall  we  commence  our  siege? 

Boi/. — At  twenty-five  minutes  tSter  ten  o'clock.  {Cock  croms,  and 
the  child Jlies  away.) 

A  ma. — There  he  goes ! — lly  eyes,  what  a  child  !  Where  did  you 
find  him  ? 

Mum. — He 's  a  child  of  magic. 

Ama. — And  not  yours,  of  course  ;  you  are  no  conjuror. 
Mum — You  may  rely  on  this  young  infant  patriarch. 
Ama. — 

Tlitfii  will  I  liaten  to  tliit  young  odviter ; 
Tliii  Oracle  shall  lie  my  l)ail</  Ailvcrtittr  ! 

{Both  ts<mt. 

Enter  Suliloijuoso,  pale  and  agilaled. 

Soitlmiiioso. — What,  do  they  talk  of  Neivs? — I've  new*  lo  rtrikc 
them  <himb.  And  yet  the  crimes  I  have  committed  force  me  not  to 
shew  myself.  What ! — shall  I  never  rid  myself  of  this  most  damW 
secret  ?  Yes,  I  11  be  candid ;  and  then  this  dagger — ha !  some  one 
approaches — I  must  away.  il^' 

Hcenc  changes  lo  a  wood.  Enter  Blubbero  to  Music.  Thuuderjigkl- 
ntng,  and  storm.     Blubbero  holtls  an  umbrella  over  his  head. 

Blub. — 'T  was  well  I  was  informed  of  this  treason,  I  else  had  bMn 
killed.  I  've  abdicated  my  kingdom  ;  and  if  I  couhl  but  get  a  hack- 
ney coach,  I  would  immediately  set  off  for  North  America,  «• 
spt'iul  my  Christmas  with  my  cousins, 

*  This  child  wu  dVuVeu  (or  V'^  'M.t.>\MNve'«v*^aB«ttkK\m  ^  ^wb.^ Utoai. 
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Enter  Princess. 
Princess — Oh,   husband  ! — Blubbero ! — ob,    Blubbero,    my    hus- 
band !     (Falls  into  his  arms.) 

lititl/.— She  faints!  and,  as  it  does  not  rain,  I  'II  put  down  my  um- 
brella and  assist  her.     Love,  are  you  dead  ? 

FaL—My  dear,  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  I  rather  think  I  am. 

A  munniir  of  voices  heard  without. 
Blub — The  rebels  come     \Seizet  his  umbrella.)     I  must  now  fly. 
Ful. — Oh,  do  not  leave  me! 

Blub. — Come,  then,  take  my  arm.     (^Opens  the  umbrella  over  kim- 

telj  and  Falalaria.)     This  way.     The  man  who  leaves  bis  wife  in 

danger  must  either  love  her  not  or  be  afraid  himself.  [^Exeunt. 

Trumpets  and  drums  sound.    Enter  AmaleveUi  and  Mumptijoui,  making 

converse  hurriedly,  but  from  the  noiic  without  what  they  say  is 

2uite  unintelligible  to  the  audience  ;  when  re-enter  King  Blub- 
ero  and  FalaUtria, 

Blttbbeio. — My  noble  subjects,  I  will  speak  with  you.  {Puts  down 
/lis  umbrella.)     'I'be  rain  is  over. 

Aiiiiilfvelli. —  l'f?f/r  rei^  is  over,  and  ye  die.     {.Stabs  him.) 

Blub. — Oh,  I  'm  butchered  —  slaughtered  —  murdered —  stabbed  ! 
But  I  defy  you  ! — ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! — the  King  can  never  die.  Yet  I  see 
grim  Death  !  Ha,  Death,  how  d'ye  do  ?  {us  tf  shaking  hands.)  Wel- 
come, old  fellow,  welcome  ;  I  come.     Oh  I  oh  !  oh  !  {He  dies.) 

Falalaria. — {Takes  up  his  crown)  Then  the  crown  is  mine. 

Mumplij'oni. — {Stabs  her)  You  lie  ! 
Polumio  rushes  in  and  seizes  Mumptifoni.    AmaleveUi  strikes  at  Mump- 
lij'oni, who  slips  away,  and  Polumio  is  killed. 

Ama.— How,  then,  let 's  sign  and  seal. 

Mum. — Talk  not  of  seals.  I  '11  call  the  match,  and  then  your  only 
seals  shall  be  your  chains,  fur  I  shall  keep  the  keys. 

Ama. — You  keep  the  key! — oh,  lock  !  oh,  lock!  The  crown  is 
mine. 

Mum Would  I  could  spring  a  mine  about  your  ears !     No,  I 

will  fight  with  ye — I'll  box  ye  for  a  crowo. 

Ama. — Pitted  lo  box  witli  thee  ! — to  stju.tre  a  round?  No!  like  a 
priee- fighter  I  will  not  be  pitted. 

Mum. — You  a  prize-fighter  } — you'd  look  blank  indeed,  and  then 
you  would  be  pitied. 

Ama This  is  too  much  ;  I  'II  stop  your  words  if  I  cannot  stop 

your  blows. 

And  ao  hold  on — but  first  let  '•  take  a  pinch  of  snuff; 

And  d d  l>e  lie  who  first  cries  hold,  enuugh  I 

Mwm,  Snuff  ! — oli,  you  hux — then  never  flinch, 

Snulf  when  we  die,  is  nit  at  a  pinch. 

{They  box.     Mumptifoni  knocks  A  matevelli  down,  and  then  kick*  him.) 

Enter  Gliost. 

Chusl.—Vo\i\\  foul! 

Enter  SoUloquoso. 

SoUtoquoso. — Now,  then,  is  my  time.  Now  as  I  hate  so  do  I  glory 
lo  tee  my  brethren  as  they  should  be — dead  !  My  secret  now  will 
come  a  little  out  of  season.     {Sees  Ghost.)     Ah,  what,  my  King  ! 

Ghost. — Mark  me  I — some  mystic  secret 's  in  your  uiiml — disclose 
it! 

Sol. — I  '11  sec  you  d d  first ! 
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GAo«r.-Sir,  I  am  BO  alresdy.  ,       .  , 

^«f(^ ^j,^  ggy  ye  SO?     Then  is  the  moment  come  tor  tii*e  uml 

faJlhfulnesg*.  h  is  resolved ;  I  will  not  disclose  it— 1  11  be 
if  I  «lo  !  8o  here  ends  my  life,  and  with  it  dies  my  secret 
Jiimsey.) 


{Stabi 


Tune 
Mumpti/ofU. 

King. 

Fulal. 

AtiuiUvtHi. 


SvlUiMiwuo. 

MumpHfoM, 

SoUi'/iioM. 

Amaicvelli. 

falal. 

Blubbrro. 

Mumplifoni. 

AmulevelH. 


Finale  : 
"  Bobtiin^  Joan." 
Ohnnty  I'm  not  dead. 

Banish  y«iir  dfjectiou  . 
Dash  my  wig,  old  ^XwtA, 

Here  9  a  murrecti<iu  ' 
I  'm  alive  by  luck, 

ll«re  's  my  roy^  chicken  ; 
Su  am  I,  my  duck. 

All  alive  aud  kickinf^. 

Tol  de  rol,  de  roL 
Secrets  ne"er  I  '11  lilal>, 

Now  our  hopes  would  fail,  sir; 
Silent  must  I  l>e,- 


Dead  men  tell  no  tala.  sir 
Pray  ihee  now  come  r«i(rn. 

Rule  this  hap|>y  naliuu, 
Folly  now  is  vain, 

Rant  aia-ass-ination. 

Tol  de  ro),  ie  rat. 

The  characters  dance,  and  exeunt  in  pair*. 

END  OP   TBB   TRAOEOr. 


THE  TORCU-8PEECH. 

'TwAS  Vulcan  was  tbs  messeufocr,  A«  fired  the  beaming  li(;ht ! 
The  streaming  llome  Trom  Ida  came,  and  blaxed  u\»m  its  height: 
And  Ida  sent  the  warning  on  to  tlic  Lemnean  ttn-p, 
A nd  iguirk  upon  Mount  Athos'  top,  the  Ituming  fire  did  leap ! 
Then  on  the  surging  ocean's  back,  the  kindling  llame  of  piue 
M'illi  ruddy  bluze,  like  some  suu's  rays,  all  gleamingly  did  shine ! 
Quick,  quick,  u'erleuping  ocean's  waves,  on  went  the  speeding  lamp; 
The  watclimnn  of  Macistussaw,  as  he  his  round  did  tramp: 
He  linger'd  not,  but  sent  it  on,  and  soon  the  light  did  gimm 
From  sucli  a  self-same  beacon  6ame,  hack  from  Kuripua'  stmm : 
The  WBldiman  of  Mesapius  saw  the  glittering  signal  bom. 
And  spread  llie  light  by  kindling  bright  a  heap  of  wither'd  fern. 
Aaopus'  plain  tlie  blazing  lurch,  in  brighmrss  no  way  diDi'd, 
Unto  Cithasron's  rugged  steep,  like  dancing  muonbeams,  skim'd  : 
Torch  blaxed  to  torch  !  fire  answer'd  fire  I  the  kindlin|f  beiaennt  Horn : 
And  through  tlic  night,  the  far-sprung  light  the  wakeful  watch  dison. 
Oiirgopis'  darken'd  waters  then  reflect  the  crimson  light : 
With  rapid  force  it  s|>eeds  its  course  to  JP.y.  '  ^.t  : 

High  o'er  the  steeps  from  peak  to  peak,  it  kigiicr. 

Until  the  mountain-range  becomes  one  j/rn;.....  ■<■ .' 

The  frowning  crags  that  towering  rise  o'er  tlic  >  ^■■n, 

To  Arachiie's  height  tlien  sent  the  light,  like  tin  tning's  k'" 

Till  Argus  saw  the  liencou  blaze  that  Iila  had  b«^u, 
And  knew  with  joy  tliat  mighty  Troy  wo*  captured  and  iron  ! 
Vniuenily  Coll.,  Durham.  CuT«aCBT  BlBt. 


RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE 
IN  BARBADOS. 

bv    sir    robert    bchomburob, 

drax  hall — turner's  ball  wood. — the  boiling  spring. — 
cole's  cave. 

If  unacquainted  with  tropical  scenery,  we  hear  or  read  of  the 
West  Indies,  our  imagination  pictures  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
forests  almost  imj)enelrable,  trees  of  gigantic  size,  and  a  perpetual 
verdure  very  different  to  the  repose  of  nature  to  which  we  of  a 
northern  clime  are  accustomed  during  the  dreary  winter.  The 
reader  of  Humboldt's  personal  narrative,  or  the  pages  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  will  recollect  with  pleasure  the  classical  description  of 
nature  as  she  appears  under  the  tropics,  which  is  therein  pictured 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  impressed  upon  the  memory  in 
colours  with  more  or  less  force  according  to  the  strength  of  his 
imagination.  But  to  one  acquainted  with  the  forest,  the  hill,  and 
the  dale,  in  tropical  countries,  the  perusal  of  those  pages  re-awakens 
the  delight  with  which  such  scenes  were  viewed,  and  he  gladly 
acknowledges  that  the  authors  of  such  descriptions  watched  Nature 
in  her  deepest  recesses,  and  happily  seized  the  striking  features  of 
the  landscape,  and  conveyed  a  faithful  picture  to  their  pages. 

If  a  traveller  on  his  approach  to  the  West  Indies  from  Europe 
still  bearing  in  mind  the  impression  left  by  descriptions  of  Hum- 
boldt or  St  Pierre,  should  land  first  in  Barbados,  he  would  doubt- 
less be  disappointed.  The  cry  of  "  land-ahead !"  brings  him  on 
the  deck  of  his  floating  prison-house,  and  in  misty  or  bluish  out- 
lines, according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  he  sees  the  island 
before  him.  As  he  draws  nearer,  the  objects  hitherto  forming 
one  mass,  veiled  in  greyish  haze,  become  distinct,  and  advancing 
towards  the  land,  he  imagines  in  stronger  colour  the  picture  which 
his  fantai>y  formed  of  the  tropical  land.  The  anchor  drops,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of  Bridge- 
town, encircled  by  mountains  of  moderate  height,  the  gay  painted 
bouMs,  peeping  from  among  avenues  of  palms  and  shrubberies,  tlie 
hum  of  human  activity,  may  make  upon  him,  still  he  will  confess 
himself  that  this  is  not  the  picture  which  he  formed  of  West 
India  scenery. 

The  high  cultivation  of  the  island  of  Barbados,  where  almost 
every  inch  of  ground  is  submitted  to  the  plough,  the  spade,  or  the 
hoe,  is  its  characteristic  feature,  for  the  primitive  aspect  under 
which  it  shewed  itself  to  the  first  settlers,  gradually  gave  way  to 
increased  cultivation,  and  arrangements  for  domestic  life  and  com- 
fort. It  has  frequently  been  remorked,  that  Barljados  in  its  ap- 
pearance approaches  closer  to  the  mother  country  than  any  other 
colony  in  the  West  Indies. 

1  shall  never  forget  with  what  delight  I  viewed  the  prospect 
from  the  height  on  which  the  military  station  of  Gun  Hill  is  erect- 
ed. The  valley  appeared  a  continued  field  of  sugar-canes,  with 
I  clusters  of  houses,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  indisj)cnsable  uc- 
cumpaniment  of  a  sugar- work,  the  windmill;  the  comfortable  nian- 
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sion  of  the  proprietor,  surrounded  with  the  shady  evergreen  ;•  the 
cottages  of  the  labourers,  extending  in  long  lines,  or  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  rear,  conveyed  a  lively  picture  of  human  industry. 
Like  silvery  threads  through  a  carpet,  wind  the  mazy  roads  through 
the  cane-plantation,  or  stretch  up  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  Equally 
vivid  in  my  imagination  is  the  prospect  I  enjoyed  at  Sturge's,  where 
the  eye  has  a  greater  range  over  the  most  cultivated  part  of  the 
island,  and  ultimately  rests  on  Carlisle  Bay,  with  its  shipping,  and 
a  sea-horizon  to  close  the  picture.  These  prospects  are  charming, 
nevertheless  a  want  of  something  to  make  them  perfect  forces  itself 
on  the  viewer, — it  is  the  absence  of  forest,  stretching  here  along 
the  valley,  or  capping  there  the  summit  of  the  hills  ;  features  which, 
the  painter  will  confess,  are  essential  in  a  landscape  ;  and  I  am  surr 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  visiting  Barbados  for  the  first  time, 
have  shared  with  me  this  feeling. 

It  was  not  so  when  the  first  settlers  landed  on  the  lee  shore  of  the 
island  and  erected  their  log-houses  in  1625.  Ligon,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1647,  and  has  letS  us  a  description,  regrets  that  the  thick 
forest  prevented  him  from  enjoying  walking,  and  his  observation  on 
the  subject  convinces  me  that  the  vegetation  of  Barbados  once  en- 
joyed tropica]  luxuriance.  How  different  is  it  now,  where,  with 
the  exceplion  uf  some  plantations  of  mahogany-trees,  and  the  »brab» 
bery  which  surrounds  a  habitation,  only  two  or  three  spotd  are  to 
be  discovered  where  a  few  acres  of  virgin  wood  escaped  the  axe,  uhI 
atte^t  the  former  existence  of  the  tropical  forest. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  island,  I  was  told  that  there  were 
still  some  relics  of  the  former  forest  in  the  interior,  and  tJie  t«o 
plantations,  Drax  Hall  and  Turner's  Hall,  were  mentioned  as  the 
localities.  I  found  opportunity  to  visit  the  first,  which  is  only 
about  nine  miles  from  Bridgetown,  and  I  must  confess  I  waa  dis- 
appoitited. 

Various  circumstances,  for  a  time,  prevented  me  from  yiatinj 
Turner's  Hall  wood  :  its  distance  from  the  city,  in  that  di»irict 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Highlands  in  miniature,  has 
been  called  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  causes.  The  kind  invitation  at 
a  friend,  who  occasionally  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  leneth 
aflbrded  me  that  opportunity,  and  in  his  company  I  left  the  valley 
of  Scotland  early  in  the  morning  on  horseback,  and  asceoded 
Forster  Hill.  The  road  was  a  mere  bridle-path,  which  our  bones 
found  some  difficulty  in  climbing.  Large  blocks  of  coral  rock, 
no  doubt  hurled  to  their  present  position  during  the  convulsiom 
of  our  unstable  earth,  which  gave  Scotland  its  present  appear- 
ance, and  subsequently  its  name,  were  resting  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hill.  These  ancient  evidences  of  the  changes  which  centuries  h»« 
produced  in  the  island,  are  always  of  interest  to  me.  GrotcMjuein 
their  forms,  they  are  clothed  with  a  vegetation  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  I  seldom  pass  any  of  these  hoary,  wiry-he«ded  blocks,  wiibotit 
inspecting  the  clusters  of  plants  which  have  nestled  u{>on  theni.t 

Our  path  followed  the  sharp  ridge  of  the  niounUin,  and  luminf 

•  A  largo  umbrageous  tree  of  the  fig  tribo,  the  ficut  niliila,  u  called  Entfimi 
from  its  coualaiit  verdure, 

t  1'liey  consist  cUidly  of  the  fullowing  genera  :  XglofAgUa,  LatUaua,  Ptfn»- 
Mill,  Pulhot,  Urtica,  Epidcndruin,  atv&  Mmw  «\,nug^\n!(  (nga«. 
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round  two  gigantic  coral  blocks,  we  saw  the  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  Simon  before  us,  the  coral  rocks  seemingly  protecting  it  against 
the  heavy  onset  of  a  gale.  Between  the  chapel  and  the  sugar  plan- 
tation, Cheltenham,  and  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  former,  is  a 
remarkable  denudation,  which  exposes  the  peculiar  geological  fea- 
ture of  Scotland. 

Ciieltenham  has  received  its  name  from  a  spring,  the  water  of 
which  is  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  celebrated  wells  in  Glouces- 
tershire. I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Barbados  spring  has  been 
analyzed,  but  I  understand  it  is  sometimes  used  medlctnully  by  the 
people  in  its  neighourhood.  At  no  great  distance  from  Chelten- 
ham commences  Turner's  Hall  Wootl.  I  approached  this  remnant 
of  the  former  tropical  forest  which  once  overspread  the  island  with 
a  peculiar  feeling.  Though  the  forest  cannot  vie  in  luxuriance  with 
the  virgin  forests  of  the  equatorial  regions,  still  there  were  trees 
which  in  their  height,  and  the  beauty  of  their  leafy  crown,  attested 
their  tropical  character.  The  road  merely  skirts  the  wood  ;  on  its 
side  I  observed  the  mango,  the  avocado,  the  lime,  and  orange,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  locust  and  the  bully-tree.  The  effect  is 
remarkable;  civilization  and  nature,  unrestrained,  walk  apparently 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  imagination,  which,  led  astray  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  noble  trees,  fancied  itself  in  the  virgin  forest,  is  recal- 
led by  the  sight  of  the  citron,  the  mango,  or  the  orange,  proving 
tiiat  man  has  been  here  as  busy  as  in  the  valley  below. 

Turner's  Hall  Wood  might  pre-eminently  be  called  Locust  Wood. 
That  tree,  which*  must  not  be  taken  for  the  locust-tree  of  Scripture 
fCeraloiiia  siliqiiiij,  is  here  very  common;  and  its  upright  trunk 
and  wide-spreading  head,  add  greatly  to  the  impressive  character  of 
the  wood-scenery.  The  fustic  trees  were  now  almost  deprived  of 
their  leaves,  and  the  few  which  were  left  displayed  a  variety  of 
tints,  from  yellow  to  purple.  The  fine  broad  leaf  of  the  bully-tree.  J 
of  a  shining  green,  adds  to  the  diversity  of  the  foliage.  The  stately 
fern-tree,  belonging  to  a  tribe  which  we  in  northern  Europe  know 
only  as  creeping  plants,  reaches  here  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  vegeta- 
ble nature,  in  consequence  of  its  singular  structure,  and  as  offering 
the  highest  form  of  development  in  flowerless  plants.  In  its  vicinity 
stood  the  broad-leaved  Heliconia,  resembling  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance the  useful  banana  tribe.  A  beautiful  climber,  the  Seciiri,/aca 
ro/«6i7ij,  spread  itself  over  the  adjacent  trees,  and  had  put  forth, 
even  during  the  prevailing  drought,  its  splendid  racemes  of  pur])le 
colour.  This  was  really  tropical  scenery.  A  group  of  palms,  the 
princes  of  the  vegetable  world,  as  Linnseus  appropriately  named 
them,  added  to  the  granileur  of  the  scenery,  and  I  now  felt  fully 
convinced  of  having  returned  to  a  tropical  country 

We  followed  a  small  path  to  the  left  to  visit  the  Boiling  Spring, 
one  of  the  great  curiosities  of  the  island.  After  having  made  our 
progress  through  bushes  and  brambles,  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mount, and  descended,  or  rather  tried  to  gain  in  the  best  way  we 

•  Ilyuienaa  eourbaril. 

4  Tlie  liuUy-tree  of  Biirbados  is  a  >pccie«  of  Biimtlia  ;    there   are,   liowcvpr, 
HTcral  otliiT  tree*  in  Qtiiaiiu,  wliich  are  called  biilly-tree,  niul  wliirli  lirlong  to  tlie 
I  gcniM  Mimuioju.     The  trivial  name  hiilly-tree,  is  n  corru\)lioi\  of  tttt\nVA,\i-^  ii\\\dli 
njune  these  trees  aro  knon-n  tn  the  Oalibi  Indians  of  Fr«f\cb  Gu\Mva. 
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could,  a  dry  water-course,  no  doubt  a  turbulent  stream  during  tht 
.  rainy  season,  but  at  present  without  a  drop  of  water.  On  its  right 
I  side  is  the  so-called  boiling  spring  ;  but  this  is  a  misnomer.  The 
effect  produced  on  the  water  by  tlie  gas  ascending  from  the  stnu 
below,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  boiling  state.  The 
gas  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  its  presence  strengthens  the  pro- 
bability that  beds  of  coal  exist  in  that  district. 

The  excavation  whence  the  gas  arises,  was  almost  dry  ;  there  wss, 
however,  sonic  mud  at  the  bottom,  which  bubbled  up.  I  had  with 
me  two  delicate  thermometers,  and  found  there  wa^  no  difference 
between  the  external  air,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bubbling  mud. 

Our  loud  conversation  brought  a  black  woman  to  tlie  spring. 
Vexation  was  depicted  on  her  countenance,  at  our  having  encroached 
upon  the  sacred  precincts  without  her  guidance,  but  we  soon  gained 
her  good  graces  by  requesting  her  to  set  "  the  spring  on  fire."  She 
returned  with  a  burning  torch  and  a  large  tin-tube,  about  two  incbei 
in  diameter,  which  she  fixed  over  the  fissure  whence  the  gas  artwe, 
and  on  applying  the  light  to  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  it  ignited 
and  burnt  with  a  strong  clear  flame.  She  enjoined  us  not  to 
touch  it  during  her  absence,  and  called  forth  all  her  mystic  power 
to  make  us  fully  aware  of  the  greut  danger  we  should  incur  in  di*- 
obeyiDg  her  injunction.  On  her  return  she  removed  the  tube,  and 
emptied  the  pail  of  water  into  the  hole,  and  the  gas  on  its  e»cape 
produced  a  bubbling  on  the  surface,  which  gave  the  water  the  ap- 
pearance of  boiling.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  gas  is  more  abun- 
dant after  the  rain  than  in  dry  weather.  During  the  rainy  mmod, 
the  edge  of  the  pool  requires  only  to  be  touched  with  a  lighted 
mutch,  when  it  becomes  encircled  with  a  bright  fire,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  extinguish.  Visitors  generally  suspend  over  the  flame  a 
saucepan  containing  cold  water  and  eggs,  which,  if  the  gas  asceod* 
in  an  abundant  stream,  aie  boiled  in  about  eight  minutes. 

I  have  «h-caily  alluded  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  Barbadin; 
the  greater  part  of  which  island  has  been  encrusted  or  built  up  bj 
minute  marine  animals.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  accumulated  labour 
of  the  myriads  which  were  required  to  build  that  crust  by  uoittof; 
the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  were  separated  by  organic 
forces,  our  feeble  mind  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  time  which  must  have 
elapsed  since  these  wonderful  architects  laid  the  foundation  c^  the 
high  coral  cliffs  near  Greg's  Farm  and  Cotton  Tower. 

This  superstructure,  which  rests  upon  a  formation  of  an  older 
period  than  the  curultinc  rocks,  is  not  always  soliel, — here  and  then; 
are  caverns  which  are  of  greater  or  less  extent.  After  the  awful 
hurricane  in  1831,  which  destroyed  or  injured  every  building  inth« 
island,  these  caverns  were  u8e<l  by  some  of  the  houseles>>  inhjtbitanu 
for  shelter,  for  days  and  even  for  weeks,  and  the  sign  of  smoke  wlucb 
still  blackens  the  roof  of  many,  proves  generally  what  part  of  lb* 
cave  was  used  as  a  kitchen. 

In  periods  far  remote,  when  slavery  prevailed,  the  negro  who 
fancied  himself  wronged,  or  who,  too  lazy  to  work,  preferred  i 
rambling  life,  selected  generally  one  of  these  caves  ns  a  hiding-pUn 
during  the  day,  while,  during  the  night,  he  made  liis  de»ci-ut 
"  to  reap  where  he  did  not  sow."  The  entrance  to  some  of  lhc»e 
Caves  was  at  that  time  so  much  overgrown  with  bushes  and  cliBl>' 
era,  that  it  proved  d'lSVcwXt.  \.o  «\\«co>ieT  \^eav. 
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Barbailos  is  not  without  its  traditions,  and  although  it  cannot 
boast  u(  Blackbeards,  Morgans,  or  other  gentlemanly  pirates  an<l 
robbers,  the  old  inhabitants  will  still  shake  their  headi  while  passing 
some  of  these  subterranean  caves,  and  tell  of  robberies  and  midnight 
murders. 

The  largest  of  the  caverns  is  called  Cole's  Cave.  It  is  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Spring  estate.  Its  entrance  I  consider  to  be 
about  7M  or  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  known  in 
Hughes'  time,  who  mentions  it  in  his  Natural  History,  published  in 
1750. 

As  the  duration  of  my  sojourn  in  Barbados  was  very  uncertain, 
I  was  anxious,  after  my  arrival,  to  see  in  a  short  time  as  much  as  I 
could  of  the  island;  and  that  hospitality  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  colony,  afforded  me  every  facility  for  that  purpose. 

No  person  was  happier  than  Mr  T.  (who  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cave)  at  the  prospect  of  lending  me  every  assist- 
ance ;  and  in  order  to  combine  social  recreation  and  physical 
inquiries,  he  invited  a  party  of  friends  to  accompany  me  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  Cole's  Cave. 

The  few  arrangements  for  our  subterranean  visit  were  soon 
finished.  Tlie  apparel  in  which  we  intended  to  brave  the  mysteries 
of  the  cavern  was  certainly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  I  doubt 
much  whether  the  most  enterprising  pedlar  in  Monmouth  Street  or 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rag  Fiiir,  would  have  ofTereil  for  the 
"  old  clothes"  in  which  we  were  clad,  as  many  shillings  as  the  com- 
pany consisted  of  persons. 

We  advanced  in  Indian  file,  and,  as  if  to  render  our  procession 
still  mote  ridiculous,  a  monkey  of  surprising  talent  accompanied  us; 
whether  running  before  us  or  lagging  behind,  Jacco  was  sure  to 
commit  some  mischief.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  a  tree 
without  trying  to  reach  its  top,  and  ere  we  thought  he  could  have 
come  down  again,  he  was  seated  on  his  master's  shoulder,  screaming 
most  lustily  at  the  vuin  aitenipt  of  some  dog  to  inllict  canine 
punishment,  the  ire  of  which  he  had  raised  by  biting  his  tail. 

A  number  of  black  urchins  with  cane-trash,  tar-barrels,  and 
torches,  followed  our  train,  which  was  brought  up  by  a  servant  with 
a  mysterious  bowl,  a  couple  of  black  bottles,  with  "arrack"  written 
in  legible  letters  on  them,  and  a  basket  filled  with  aromatic  limes, 
white  sugar,  and  a  tea-kettle. 

The  entrance  of  the  cave  is  in  a  gully,  which  bears  the  euphonious 
name  of  Jack-in- a-box-guUy.  It  will  be  requisite  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  these  provincialisms.  The  island  is  rent  in  many  instances 
by  deep  chasms  which  were  caused  by  earthipiakes  and  the  currents 
of  the  ocean,  when  that  portion  was  still  under  the  water,  and  which, 
after  the  elevatory  movement,  were  deepened  and  extended  by 
tropical  currents  of  rain.  Such  a  ravine  is  called  a  gully,  and  tlie 
one  in  question  was  formerly  famed  for  the  number  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  genus  Hernandia,  which  are  called  in  Barbados  "  Jack-in-a- 
box."  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  fruit. 

The  cave  is  situated  near  the  fork  of  two  gullies;  the  descent  to 
it  is  much  more  commodious  than  I  expected  ;  it  had  been  described 
to  nie  as  dangerous.  We  reached  the  antechamber  of  the  cave, — as 
I  may  term  the  tower-like  cliffs  which  surround  it, — without  any 
accident.     It  is  formed  by  an  enclosure  of  yerpcudvcviW  «^\S!i»  <A 
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coral  rock,  •which  admit  feeble  liglit  only  from  above,  and  by  a  smJI 
fissure.  Without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  it  might  be  likened  to 
an  old  ruinous  watch-tower.  The  mouth  of  the  cave,  black  and  un- 
defined, occupies  its  western  side. 

We  here  made  further  preparations;  some  lighted  torches,  some 
divested  themselves  of  part  of  their  clothes,  others  had  thrown  tl>«n- 
selves  leisurely  on  rocks,  which,  accordin);  to  the  fashioning  of  daae 
nature,  served  as  a  chair  or  a  couch.  Jacco  occupied  a  projecting 
rock,  raised  considerably  above  the  common  multitude,  and  looked 
-wistfully  upon  us  and  our  preparations. 

I  found  that  the  thermometer  which  stood  at  01  de^ees  in  ihf 
outer  air,  had  sunk  to  79  decrees.  We  now  entered  the  cave  ;  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  a  cooler  air,  or  rather  a  draft  of  air,  came  out  of 
it ;  however,  it  did  not  affect  the  thermometer.  We  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  yards,  when  a  bevy  of  bats,  no  doubt  disturbed  in 
their  cogitations  by  the  glare  of  our  lights,  flew  anxiously  from  »i)ot 
to  spot,  and  threatened  to  make  nearer  acquaintance  with  our  hair. 

The  cavern,  though  narrow  at  the  entrance,  widens  and  becomn 
more  spacious.  It  extends  westward  at  its  cominencemenL  We 
found  it  dry,  and  I  estimated  the  roof  in  some  instances  at  from  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  feet  above  the  ground  ;  it  is  in  some  places  concire, 
and  smooth  in  others  ;  uneven,  and  set  with  stalactites  which  nearly 
touch  the  bottom.  After  wc  had  advanced  perhaps  three  hundred 
feet,  we  reached  a  part  where  the  cave  divi<les,  one  branch  extendi 
east  by  south,  the  other,  south  hy  west.  The  former  does  not  ex- 
tend very  far,  and  the  floor  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.  The  stalactites  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  shorter  cive, 
and  imagination  has  discovered  in  their  appearance  a  resemblance  to 
the  various  objects  from  which  they  have  received  their  names. 

The  division  of  these  two  caves  is  called  "the  fork."  We  fol- 
lowed the  larger  cave,  which  first  extends  southward.  It  it  *]»' 
cious  near  the  division,  and  the  roof  of  this  pjirt  of  the  cave  pre- 
sents a  most  remarkable  appearance,  in  consequence  of  its  being  itud- 
dcd  with  numerous  cavities  or  pits  of  a  rounded  form,  resemblinf 
inverted  saucers  or  cidabashes.  They  are  from  a  few  incbe*  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 

What  can  he  their  origin  ?  This  is  a  question  which  prettcs  it- 
self involuntarily  upon  the  mind.  Their  inverted  position  rtaden 
the  answer  very  difficult.  I  have  seen,  during  my  travels  in  Giiians, 
similar  basins  excavated  in  granite,  and  on  the  banks  of  theCapbi- 
wuin,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  them  likewise  in  greenstone,  but  thej 
were  not  inverted.  Humboldt  observed  them  in  hard  stone  on  the 
Orinoco;  and  lie  tells  us  he  used  in  one  instance  such  a  cavity  >• 
a  bowl  to  prepare  lemonade  in.  I  have  found  them  filleil  with 
rounded  quartz  pebbles,  and  as  they  are  mostly  to  be  met  witli  oat 
cataracts  and  where  eddies  and  whirlpools  abound,  I  can  well  lffl»- 
gine  that  the  lapse  of  ages  might  have  hollowed  them  out.  It  «• 
impossible  to  witness  "the  universal  hubbub  wild"  of  these  c*tu>- 
acts,  without  supposing  that  constant  attrition,  the  consequcoo  if 
the  whirling  and  twisting  of  the  torrents  above,  should  not  Watt 
impressions  even  upon  the  hardest  rock  below. 

In  Cole's  Cuve  they  are,  however,  inverted,  and  do  not  cover  tkt 
bottom  but  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tbej 
are  places  whence  s^a\ac\.\v.c«  Nuete  toTXTxtTX-^  v^»^nded,  which,  h**- 
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ing  droppe<l  off,  cliemical  agency  co-operated  to  render  the  cavity 
smooth.  It  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the  stream  brought 
down  by  the  ravine,  which,  during  freshets,  flooded  the  cavern, 
was  confined  in  its  course  by  the  tortuous  winding  of  the  subterra- 
nean passage,  and,  formed  into  eddies,  produced  these  curious  in- 
versed  cavities  on  the  roof,  upon  a  similar  principle  as  the  eddies  near 
the  cataracts  in  South  America  hollow  out  the  much  harder  granites 
and  greenstones.  The  presence  of  stalactites  in  the  cavern  is  a  de- 
monstrative proof  that  tlie  cavern  was  aerial  when  they  were  formed. 

We  had  not  far  advanced  after  leaving  the  fork,  when  we  heard 
the  distant  murmur  of  running  water,  and  saw  a  clear  stream  be- 
fore us,  which  issued  from  the  impending  side  of  the  cave,  and 
continued  south-westward,  forming  on  its  way  miniature  cascades. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  stream  is  the  accumulated  water 
from  the  surface,  and  the  calcareous  rock  is  so  permeable  that  it 
easily  descends  until  it  reaches  the  cave.  I  found  on  its  banks  heaps 
of  clay,  and  evident  signs  that  it  reaches  occasionally  a  much  higher 
level  than  it  possessed  now.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
whence  the  stream  issues,  the  cavern  becomes  more  spacious,  and  a 
baain  is  formed.     This  has  received  the  name  of  the  bath. 

The  heat  of  the  cave,  in  itself  oppressive,  was  much  increased  by 
numerous  torches.  The  beautiful  basin  of  transparent  water  in- 
vited to  a  bath.  The  walls  of  the  grotto  consisted  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  aometimes  so  highly  crystallized,  as  to  reflect,  like  precious 
stone*,  the  light  of  our  torches,  and  served  to  heighten  the  remark- 
able character  of  the  scenery. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  was  76  deg.  Farenheit,  but  the  air 
in  the  cavern  became  quite  oppressive,  to  which  the  sulphureous 
smell  of  the  portfires,  with  wliich  we  had  the  grotto  illuminated, 
greatly  contributed.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Arabs  in  Algeria 
flashed  across  my  mind. 

The  cave  gradually  lessens  in  height,  and  becomes  ultimately  so 
low,  ns  to  render  it  necessary  to  8t<M>p,  and  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  water  upon  "  all  fours."     Its  direction  is  here  south-east. 

I  understand  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  stream  much  fur- 
ther, the  cave  becomes  so  low.  Tradition  says  that  a  party  who 
wished  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  stream  was  flowing, 
brought  a  duck  with  them,  which,  after  having  been  marked,  was 
put  upon  its  surface,  and  carried  away  by  the  current.  Some  days 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  near  Kontabelle,  which  in  a  straight 
touth-western  line  is  nearly  seven  miles  distant  from  the  cave.  The 
«luck,  it  is  related,  was  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  stripped  of  almost 
all  its  feathers,  perhaps  by  passing  through  fissures,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  projecting  rocks.  The  story  is  possible,  but  not 
likely  ;  the  water-shed  is  in  that  direction,  and  ages  niiglit  have 
l)ollowed  out  a  subterraneous  course  for  the  stream.  Unfortunately 
there  exists  another  version  of  the  story,  according  to  which  the 
duck  was  recovered  in  Scotland  district. 

I  was  glad  to  reach  again  the  open  air,  and  to  breathe  the  pure 
atmosphere.  Near  the  entrance,  partly  protected  by  an  overhang- 
ing clifl',  we  discovered  a  fire,  and  a  smoking  bowl  diffusing  a 
highly  aromatic  odour.  Jucco,  who  had  declined  passing  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  cave,  watched  the  bowl  very  intently,  stretching  oat 
hi«  paw,  as  if  intending  to  become  better  aci\uau\Ved  >n\\.\\  \\.s  cow- 
I  tents,  Mnd  wiUidrawing  it  as  (juickiy  when  he  l"e\l  Viow  \\o\.  \\.  viaa. 
rot.  XXII.  \  \ 
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1. 

Okce  on  a  time  in  England, 

Tlio  king  o'er  all  diil  rule, 
Wheilier  he  were  a  knave  or  kniglit, 

A  vriae  man  or  a  fool. 
And  the  haughty  barons  feared  him, 

And  Iwni  before  the  crown  ; 
Nor  heeded  then  tlio  stilled  cry 

Of  the  people  trauipled  down, 

2. 
When  thia  king  he  went  a  bunting. 

He  sent  his  merry  men 
Ti>  drive  the  farmer  from  the  field, 

The  tliepherd  from  the  glen  ; 
And   they  razed  eacli  poor  man's  Cot- 
tage 

In  all  the  country  round  ; 
That  this  iiing  might  go  a  hunting. 

On  a  kingly  hunting  ground. 


He  leiied  the  strong  man's  castle. 

By  the  right  of  the  more  strong ; 
And  neither  priest  nor  womankind 

Was  sacred  from  his  wrong. 
What  reck'd  he  of  a  woman's  tears, 

Or  of  a  churchman's  gown  ? 
M'bat  heeded  he  the  stilled  cry 

Of  llie  people  trampled  down  ? 


But  this  king  he  had  a  quarrel 

With  his  cousin  king  of  France, 
So  he  called  out  all  his  merry  men 

With  sword  and  Ihiw  and  Innce; 
And  they  fought  full  ninny  a  battle 

On  many  a  bloody  plain. 
And  only  rested  from  their  strife 

To  strive  the  more  again. 

6. 

Then  the  barons  thev  grew  bolder. 

And  they  met  at  l^unnymcde  ; 
"  Thou 'st  taught  us  war,    oh  king! 
they  cried, 

"  And  now  we  must  be  freed," 
So  the  king  he  quailed  before  them. 

Them  and  their  stern  appeal. 
And  he  gave  them  Magna  Charts, 

And  scaled  it  with  his  seal. 

6. 

Next  these  barons  ruled  in  England 
With  iron  heart  and  hand  ; 

And  sorer  even  than  the  king 
Did  they  oppress  t,^B  V&n&, 


They  fought  full  many  a  battle, 
^V'ith  ro<es  white  and  red. 

That  they  might  put  a  shadow's  crovs 
Upon  an  empty  head. 


And  in  their  bitter  striving. 

The  red  blood  flowed  like  rain. 
Till  the  flower  of  English  manhool 

By  English  hands  was  slain. 
And  their  wars  spread  woe  and  i 

In  country  and  in  town. 
None  heeded  then  the  stifled  cry 

Of  the  people  inunpled  down. 

8. 

At  length  they  ceaaed  to  battle 

And  to  ctit  thpir  neighbours'  tlinau. 
And,  an  gentler  Whigs  and  Tonf, 

Thfy  bought  each  other's  totn  ; 
And  rich  men  only  made  the  bn 

For  country  and  for  town. 
None  heeded  yet  the  stifled  ay 

Of  the  people  trampled  down. 


At  last  there  rose  a  murmar 

From  out  that  putient  cr»wd, 
And  the  sound  of  million  voices 

Swell'd  like  a  tempest  loud, 
"  Our   rights  !    our   rights !"    thff 
shouteil. 

Till  it  thunder'd  in  llic  can 
Of  the  gentle  Whigs  and  Tories, 

And  the  king  and  all  his  pan. 

10. 

Oh  I   the  will  of  earnest  milfioas 

None  may  withstand  its  nigh^ 
When  strong  in  holy  patieaos — 

Strong  in  a  holy  right ! 
So,  with  justice  for  their  baniur, 

And  reason  for  their  swocd. 
They  won  their  bloodless  battU, 

But  wrong'd  no  squire  nor  lofi^ 

11. 

Now  there  '«  right  in  merry  1 

For  the  oottsge  and  the  thraiw. 
The  king  he  has  his  honoars. 

And  the  poor  raan  hold*  bla  owl 
And  in  our  happy  island, 

I u  country  and  '•■  •  —  - 
Is  heard  no  nmn  '  ry 

Of  the  people  1 1  ••vn. 
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'  Ay,  tnit  I  know  what  sort  of  reUttnn  you  want  to  make  me,  tliough— but  ic 


won't  do.' 


She  Slottpt  lu  Com/iier. 


\ 


In  a  few  minutes  the  little  gentleman,  accompanied  by  Brian, 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  he  said,  "  until  the  man  of  law  at  present 
engaged  in  my  sanctum  shall  fill  up  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  he 
bu  prepared,  by  which  a  matrimonial  transfer  will  be  made  of  a 
young  lady  who  protested  against  hymeneals  half  an  hour  ago,  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  repudiated  her  like  a  Pensylvanian  bond,  and 
had  me  consigned  to  the  devil  by  an  amiable  youth  at  my  elbow,  for 
merely  venturing  to  name  the  matter.  We  %vill  follow  you  immedi- 
ately. Proceed  to  •  The  Hummums,'  inquire  for  Mr.  Elliott's 
apartments,  and — " 

"  Missus  Elliott's  carriage  at  a'  door,"  exclaimed  the  namesake  of 
the  god  of  love,  popping  his  enormous  head  into  the  presence. 

"  Off,  thou  minister  of  darkness  ! "  exclaimed  the  Dwarf.  "  Thy 
Caffre  countenance  had  well  nigh  procured  me  the  honours  of  mar- 
tyrdom as  a  warlock." 

We  both  laughed — while,  in  high  dudgeon.  Cupid  slammed  the 
door  and  shuffled  off  on  his  damaged  supporter, — muttering,  ai>  he 
crawled  down  stairs,  "  Cut  dam  !  Why  him  call  me  ugly  names? 
Him  no  beauty  himself. — He  !  he  !  he  ! " 

"And  now,  will  Mrs.  Francis  Elliott  elect,  allow  me  the  honour 
of  conducting  her  to  her  carriage?" — And  the  little  gentleman  led 
the  lady  to  the  hall-door  in  a  style  adopted  by  men  of  fashion  in  that 
stupid  era,  when  lovers  made  their  salutation  on  their  mistress'H 
hand, — forgetting  the  peculiar  purposes  that  Heaven  had  graciously 
ordained  lips  for. 

Aa  tlie  Dwarf  stood  on  the  hall  steps,  I  complimented  him  on  his 
good  taste  in  carriage  buiUIing. 

"  I  perceive  this  chariot  is  yours,  Sir — for  the  Elliott  arms  are 
emblazoned  on  the  panels." 

"  If  you  knew  as  much  of  heraldry  as  your  friend  there,"— -and  he 
pointed  to  Brian,  whom  he  had  latterly  selected  for  his  onslaughts, 
probably  from  having  points  of  national  character  which  the  little 
gentleman  considered  more  vulnerable  to  direct  the  arrows  of  his 
wit  against,  as  well  as  from  the  excellent  temper  in  which  his  attacks 
were  sustained  by  the  young  Irishman, — "  you  would  have  observed 
that  the  shields  are  quartered  with  the  bearings  of  the  fair  lady  who 
occupies  tlie  vehicle  at  present. 

"  My  dear,  kind  relative — how  can  I  ever  make  ii  return  for  the 
happiness  you  have  conferred;  or  repay  your  princely  generosity?" 

"  There  is,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "  but  one  way  by  which 
you  could  evince  gratitude,  did  you  feel  it,  and  aUo  cowCex  aWv- 
ing  obligation." 

V  V  1 
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"  Speak  your  wishes,  and  I  am  at  your  service,  Sir." 

"Well,"  returned  the  little  gentleman;  attend  to  me!  Whut  1 
would  require  in  a  wife  would  be  the  union  of  beauty  with  virtue; 
the  placevM  uxor  and  the/owiina  casta  must  combine.  Through  you 
I  can  obtain  that  treasure,  and  without  trouble." 

"  How,  Sir?"  I  inquired,  in  marvellous  astonishment. 

"  Why,  simply,  by  your  endeavouring  to  overcome  a  lady's  objec- 
tion to  a  second  husband,  and,  favour  me  with  an  introduction  la 
your  friend,  Mrs.  Bouverie." 

He  pinched  my  ribs  with  his  long  lean  hand,  and  burst  into  an 
unearthly  cachinnation  ;  in  which,  like  a  school-boy  wh<»  has  success- 
fully perpetrated  mischief,  I  heard  him  indulge  until  the  carriage 
drove  away. 

"  Julia  1"  I  said,  as  I  held  her  hand  in  mine,  "is  this  reality,  or» 
dream  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  my  ' 
own  senses.  But  I  believe  that  from  the  trials  which  we  fearfdj 
would  have  been  attendant  on  our  union.  Heaven  haa  gradouily  I 
spared  us." 

"  But  this  mysterious  being  who  directs  our  destinies— know  yoa 
aught  of  him,  dear  Julia  ?  " 

"  Nothing  certain  ;  but,  from  a  sentence  my  father  uttered  in  tlw 
carriage  while  we  were  driving  to  his  residence,  I  feel  assured  that  , 
he  is  a  person  of  whose  history — and  a  strange,  eventful  one  it  w«i 
—I  have  heard  the  Colonel  often  speak.  The  words  which  made 
me  come  to  the  conclusion,  were  these : — '  Listen  to  him,  my  dent* 
girl,  with  respect ;  and  remember,  that  my  late  insane  speculations 
would  have  brought  utter  ruin  upon  us  both,  had  he  not  saved  us,  e*ca 
in  the  eleventh  hour,  from  destruction — ay,  and  when  with  me  aO  | 
hope,  save  in  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  was  ended  !" 

"  And  who  may  this  person  be,  and  what  bis  historv  ?" 

"I  will  briefly  tell  it;  and  then  you  may  possibly  tlecide  how  fa"] 
my  conjectures  are  correct.     Many  years  before  I   was  bom — (at 
my  father  was  well  advanced  in  life  before  he  married — he  sailed  u 
passenger  in  the  same  vessel  with  a  singularly-formed  and  repulatvr- 
looking  boy,  who,  by  turns,  was  ridiculed  or  ill-treated  by  his  diip> 
mates.     He  was  weak  and  diminutive ;  and,  as  sailors  then  wen  | 
proverbially  brutal,  every  petty  tyrant  vented  anger,  otherwise  pro- 
voked, by  ill-using  this  unfortunate  lad.      My  father  possessed — 
what  the  brave  generally  do — a  feeling  heart ;  and,  frequently,  lii» 
sympathies  were  excited  by  the  unprovoked  brutality  the  poor  boy 
had  reason  to  complain  of.      One  evening,  in  taking  a  bucket  J 
water  up  the  ship's  side,  the  lad  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  over. 
While  one  contented  himself  with  flinging  him  a  rope's  end,  snd 
another  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered,  the  boy  was  drowning— snl 
under  a  daring  impulse,  my  father,  with  more  gallantry  thLi  d» 
cretion,  succeeded  in  saving  the  boy's  life,  but  nearly  at  the  ezpow  j 
of  losing  his  own.     As  a  sailor,  the  boy   was  useless:  the  Cok«l'( 
purchased  his  indentures  ;  and,  at  the  first  port  the  vessel  loiid*^ 
at,  he  restored  liim  to  freedom,  presented   nim  with  five  pouiA  ] 
proceeded  on  his  own  voyage,  and  left  the  poor   lad  lo  fulfil  W*  i 
destinies. 

"My  father,  as  ^ou  axe  SLwarc,  was  in  the  Company'*  mr^i 
and  India,  at  that  periuA,  v<-&a  v.Vve  %c«.tv«  <A  <iQ\\5XA.w.t.  warf«rc.    lo  ^ 
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anxiety  attendant  on  professional  duties,  minor  events  faded  from 
memory  ;  and,  in  twenty  years,  the  occurrence  I  have  just  detailed 
was  altogether  forgotten ;  and  all  the  Colonel  remembered  about 
it  was,  that  he  had,  in  early  life,  saved  a  defonned  boy  from 
drowning. 

"A  campaipi,  in  which  my  father  had  distinguished  himself, 
ended  with  brilliant  success,  and  his  regiment  were  reposing  in  can- 
tonments where  my  mother  had  joined  her  husband — I  being,  at  the 
time,  a  baby  in  the  nurse's  arms — when  one  evening,  a  palanquin 
stopped  at  the  bungalow,  and  a  stranger  requested  to  speak  ^vith 
Colonel  Harlcy.  The  servant  was  directed  to  show  him  in  ;  and 
a  person  of  singular  appearance,  and  whose  face  was  totally  un- 
known, entered  the  apartment.  My  father  offered  him  refresh- 
ments :  my  mother  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  my  nurse  was  de- 
porting, when  the  odd-looking  stranger  requested  that  both  should 
remain.  Tt\e  Colonel,  after  some  desultory  conversation,  inquired 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  honoured  him  by  a  call. 

"  '  That,"  was  the  reply,  '  I  must,  at  present  decline  mentioning.' 

"  '  We  are  strangers,'  said  my  father. 

"  '  We  are  not,'  was  the  curt  answer. 

"  '  May  I  at  least  enquire  the  cause  of  this  evening's  visit  P' 

*' '  Business.' 

"  '  Then  let  us  to  it  at  once.' 

" '  I  am  come  to  pay  a  debt,'  said  the  little  man. 

"  '  You  owe  me  none,'  said  the  Colonel. 

"  *  I  owe  you  five  pounds,  with  seventeen  years  interest.' 

"  BIy  father  stared  at  him. 

"  'And  I  am  also  in  equity  accountable  for  the  loss  of  a  foraging 
cap,  and  a  gold  watch  injured  by  salt  water.' 

"  '  Who,  and  what  are  you?'  exclaimed  my  father. 

"  '  The  desolate  and  ill-used  boy  whom  you  picked  up  when  drown- 
ing ;  whose  indentures  you  bought  afterwards  ;  and  whom  you 
■tarted  upon  the  course  of  life,  with  five  pounds  in  his  pocket.' 

"'And  will  you  not  oblige  me  with  your  name — your  family?  ' 
asketl  my  father. 

"  '  No.  I  shall  neither  tell  the  one,  or  see  the  other,  until  I  have 
realized  one  hundred  thoustmd  pounds.' 

"' Strange  being ! '  thought  my  father.  'And  do  you  expect  to 
Micceed  in  amassing  so  much  wealth  ?' 

" '  I  do,'  replied  the  unknown.  •  I  am  master  of  the  moiety 
already  ;  and  if  the  indigo  crop  prove  even  an  average  one,  I  shall 
realize  the  other  half  within  the  year.  Who  are  your  bankers  in 
Calcutu?' 

"  '  You  owe  me  nothing — the  money  was  a  gift,'  said  the  Colonel. 
I      "'And   I  am  now   in  a  position  to  return  the  compliment.     I 
repeat  my  question  : — Wth  whom  do  you  keep  your  account?' 

"  My  father  smiled.  '  My  bankers,  if  you  must  know  it,  are 
Messrs.  Alexander;  but  I  must  decline  receiving  what  was  given, 
and  not  lent.' 

"  •  Well,  wilful  shall  have  his  way.     What  is  this  baby's  name?' 

"  My  mother  told  him  ;  and,  drawing  his  tablets  from  his  pockets, 
he  made  a  memorandum. 

"  '  I  must  away — ray  bearers  are  rested^and  I  have  a  few  duIc« 
more  to  travel.' 
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"  In  vain  my  parents  pressed  him  to  remain  ;  but,  pleading  bink 
ne*9,  he  rose  and  took  his  leave.  Approaching  me,  as  1  lay  slee^nng 
in  the  ayah's  arms,  he  stooped  his  head,  kissed  my  cheek,  and  in- 
voked heaven  to  bless  me.  In  bidding  ray  mother  good-bye,  he  placed 
a  sealed  billet  in  her  hand,  which  he  requested  she  should  keep  M  • 
touvenir.  He  shook  my  father's  hand — wished  him  happiness — left 
the  room — mounted  his  palanquin — and  left  the  bungalow,  wrapped 
in  as  much  mystery  as  when  he  entered  it. 

"When  the  astonishment  his  unexpected  visit  and  rapid  depar- 
ture had  occasioned,  was  abated,  my  mother  opened  the  sealed 
billet  which  contained  the  gift  of  the  unknown  ;  and  great  w««  b«r 
surprise  to  find  within  the  envelop  a  brilliant  of  very  coiuida> 
able  value. 

"A  month  elapsed,  and  the  ring  and  its  donor  were  still  drijf 
subjects  of  conversation  when  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  Calcutta 
brought  intelligence  which  staggered  belief, — and  absolutely,  bril- 
liant as  they  were,  eclipse<l  the  diamonds. — A  stranger  had  called  it 
the  banking-house,  demanded  an  audience  with  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  house,  and,  ai\er  an  interchange  of  half-a-doaen  sentence*, 
deposited  twenty  thousand  rupees  to  be  credited  to  Miss  Juli* 
Harley,  and  form  what  he  termed  'the  nest-egg  of  her  future  for- 
tune.' He  declined  to  give  a  name,  but  his  extraordinary  personal 
appearance  proved  beyond  a  question,  that  he  who  gave  the  ring, 
hml  deposited  the  rupees. 

"  My  father,  recollecting  the  remark  be  made  touching  tlie  infla- 
ence  that  the  indigo  crop  might  have  upon  his  fortunes,  watched  its 
progress  with  anxiety, — and,  from  its  total  failure,  anticipated  the 
worst  results, — and  from  the  hour  he  quitted  the  bungalow,  tkr 
Colonel  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  Hariog 
lost  my  mother — he  determined  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  return 
to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  my  e<lucation.  Ten 
tranquil  years  we  lived  together, — until  my  poor  father  fell  into 
the  bands  of  unprincipled  men,  and  was  insensibly  led  even  t» 
the  verge  of  ruin.  In  that  dark  hour.  Heaven  raised  up  a  suppcfttr; 
and  the  Colonel  was  snatched,  when  he  leaat  expected  it,  mm  d^ 
struction. 

The  carriage  pulled  up  at  the  hotel — and  pursuant  to  the  DwarTi 
directions,  I  desired  the  waiter  to  show  me  to  Mr.  Elliott's  apart. 
ments,  an  order  which  was  instantly  obeyed.  As  I  slowly  as- 
cended  the  stairs  with  Julia  on  my  arm,  through  the  door  of  tlw 
drawing-room,  which  the  attendant  had  partially  nncloaed,  I  cmfta 
a  confused  view  of  persons  within  the  apartment,  and  perceived  ifali 
it  was  already  occupied.  Turning  a  step  or  two  away,  I  le— riilJ 
to  the  waiter — 

"  Shut  the  door  ;  you  are  wrong,  my  friend." 

To  which,  a  voice  from  within,  responded  like  an  echo. 

"Open  the  door;  you  are  right!"  and  pushing  the  wait«r  «id^ 
out  issued  the  representative  of  the  Elliotts ! — and,  neither  fetcfc  tat 
phantom,  thank  God !  but  in  full  and  corporeal  substantiality,  "^ 
which  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  that  made  my  fingers  tingle,  affordd 
sulHcient  proof. 

"  Do  1  guess  aright.  Frank,  in  seeing  in  this  fair  lady — " 

"  Your  daughter.  Sir." 

In  a  mon^ent,  JuVia  >Na»  UK(v&^«ct«^  ttntiv  tcvj  asm  to  bja  I 
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and  locked  in  the  honest  Borderer's  embrace ;  while,  curious  to 
know  with  whom  my  worthy  father  bad  consorted,  I  entered  the 
apartment.  Was  I  in  London  or  at  home?  There  was  ray  lady 
mother,  with  her  arms  open  to  receive  me — Mary,  with  her  etpiegle 
smile,  enjoying  the  effect  this  unexpected  family  reunion  had  occa- 
sioned— and  iMaxwell,  no  longer  the  lover^  but  the  husband,  stand- 
ing at  my  sister's  side.  Family  explanations,  interspersed  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  tears,  kisses,  and  congratulations,  followed  ;  and 
it  transpired,  that  for  more  than  a  week,  my  father  and  my  kindred 
had  been  duly  apprized  that  the  little  gentleman  who  had  visited 
Knock  winning,  waving  the  formality  of  an  invitation,  and  graciously 
allowing  the  occupants  to  choose  from  the  aristocratic  names  of 
Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  whatever  appellation  to  bestow  upon 
him  that  pleased  them  best,  was  the  identical  Dick  Elliott,  of  scape- 
gr»ce  memory,  who  had  committed  fire-raising,  after  scorching 
grievously  a  reverend  nose,  for  which  act  of  sacrilege  he  had,  as  tlie 
offence  deserved,  been  drowned,  or  at  least  was  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned.  For  what  mischievous  intent  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine,  the  said  Dick  had  imposed  the  same  secrecy  upon  niy 
foiuily  regarding  me,  that  he  had  exacted  from  the  Colonel,  in  con- 
ceaiing  what  was  passing  from  his  daughter  ;  and  thus,  for  a  week, 
and  apparently  without  a  cause,  two  beings,  for  whom  the  cup  of 
happiness  was  filled  even  unto  overflowing,  were  rendered  inexpres- 
sibly miserable.  What  could  be  the  object  of  this  portion  of  the 
little  fellow's  operations  none  could  guess,  excepting  that  it  arose 
from  a  fixed  fancy  for  indulging  in  the  mysterious. 

A  hackney  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  black  functionary  in  state  livery  on  the  box,  announced 
that  Mr.  ilichard  Elliott  was  an  inside  passenger  in  the  leathern 
conveniency.  From  Cupid  being  put  in  requisition,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  visit  was  to  be  considered  one  of  high  ceremony  ; 
fur  the  shapeless  thing  he  called  a  foot,  being  far  too  infirm  to 
permit  him  to  be  useful,  of  course  for  ornamental  purposes  alone  his 
attendance  had  been  commanded.  When  the  attentive  waiter  let 
fall  the  carriage  steps,  first  appeared  a  long  lean  leg,  next  a  hand 
with  a  brimstone  glove  upon  it,  then  a  white  camelia  met  the  eye, 
finally',  the  Dwarf  disengaged  himself  from  the  vehicle,  and  in 
another  minute,  the  drawing-room  was  gladdened  by  his  presence. 

It  would  have  been  puzzling  for  a  stranger  to  have  decided  to 
what  order  of  the  body  politic  the  little  gentleman  appertained. 
The  dignity  of  his  entrance,  the  profundity  of  his  bow,  the  flower 
in  bis  breast,  all  announced  the  attache  of  a  court ;  while  a  bundle 
long  enough  to  have  carpetted  a  room,  stuck  under  his  arm, 
might  have  led  the  unwary  to  set  him  down  a  scrivener. 

"  And  now,"  sadd  he  of  the  camelia,  after  he  had  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  the  ladies,  "  I  propose  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  business. 
Mr.  Dobbs,  will  you  iiave  the  kindness  to  read  that  deed  over,"  and 
he  shoved  a  mass  of  united  parchment  across  the  table.  My  poor 
father  always  slept  if  the  sermon  exceeded  twenty  minutes,  which 
he  considered  was  the  maximum  that  should  be  granted  to  pulpit 
oratory  ;  he  hated  long  stories  ;  and  when  obliged  to  write  a  letter — 
a  visitation  he  avoided  to  the  List — like  Jack  Falstaff,  he  "  einuliited 
the  noble  Roman  in  brevity."  Great  was  his  horror  when  Mr. 
Oobbfl  wiped  bis  spectacles  carefully — but  greaUt  aXiW  yt\\e\v  V«. 
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unUped  the  voluminoue  documents  he  was  nbout  to  inflict  upon 
the  company,  an<l  a  heavy  sigh  escaped  the  afflicted  Borderer.  For 
once,  however,  the  Dwarf  evinced  humanity. 

"  I  perceive  that  my  worthy  brother  ha«  as  strong  an  antipathy 
to  parchment  as  to  hemp." 

I  jojiged  his  elbow,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  For  Ood's  sake, 
Sir,  don't  allude  either  to  Tyburn  or  Harribee,  until  the  settlement 
is  signed ;  and  I  don't  even  see  any  necessity  fur  lugging  in  my 
grand-aunt,  Janet.  Miss  Harley's  family  is  not  like  ours.  I  sup- 
pose her  great-grandfather  died  like  other  people's,  and  she  might 
think  that  with  us  the  halter  is  hereditary,  and  bolt  before  she 
affixed  her  sign-manual  to  that  hundredweight  of  parchment." 

"  I'll  not,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "  touch  in  the  remotest 
degree  upon  the  subject ;  but  before — "  and  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  company  generally — "this  deed  is  executed — I  mean  signed 
•^I  will  briefly  state  its  intents  and  provisions  ;  always  under  the 
correction  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  should  I  commit  a  lache ; "  and  Mr. 
Richard  Elliott  procecde<l  at  great  length,  and  with  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  legal  phraseology,  to  detail  the  immediate  purposes  aixl 
contingent  provisions  of  a  document,  which  alternately  made  the 
ladies  look  aside,  and  my  father  yawn  most  awfully,  "  And,"  pnv 
ceeded  the  little  gentleman,"  should  there  be  a  failure  of  issue  male — " 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  my  father  gravely,  interrupting  the  ex- 
positor. "  I  never  knew  meal  or  malt  fall  into  an  Elliott's  dish,  but 
there  were  a  score  of  heirs  to  claim  it.  But  damn  it,  Dick,  your 
e.xplanation  is  longer  than  the  deed.  I  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven; 
and  let  ]\Ir.  What-dy-ye-call-hiin  read  it  at  once.  You  don't  mind 
me  taking  a  nod ;  for  when  other  people  go  to  rest,  they  ooly 
get  up  in  this  infernaJ  market,  and  day  and  night  the  place  is  in  ■ 
hubbub." 

I  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  I  said,  addressing  the  Dwarf,  "  whatever  that  deed 
may  contain,  Julia  and  1  are  well  assured  it  is  wisely  devised  for 
our  advantage ;  and  in  her  name,  as  in  my  own,  we  request  penni*- 
sion  to  sign  it  instantly." 

"Oh,  thank  God! — yes,"— exclaimed  the  delighted  Borderer ; 
"and  if  I  have  to  put  my  name  to  it — just  show  me  the  place,  aod 
down  goes  John  Elliott." 

The  ink  which  recorded  our  adherence  to  all  and  everything 
tained  within  these  formidable- looking  parchments  was  sea) 
dry  when  Brian  and  Mr.  YAWi  joined  us.  As  the  Runner 
anticipated,  the  ordeal  of  an  inquest  was  but  a  form ;  and 
entering  into  a  recognizance  to  prosecute  Mr.  Huggins  as  an  acce** 
sory  direct,  Brian  obtnined  leave  to  quit  the  room.  Mr.  Ellis,  ttm 
whispering  a  few  minutes  with  the  Dwarf,  made  his  bow  to  d» 
company  and  retired. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock — the  little  man  consulted  the  huge  ma- 
chine he  extracted  from  his  watch-pocket,  and  was  evidently  disap- 
pointed that  some  circumstance  connected  with  a  given  time,  bad 
not  occurred.  Brian  took  me  aside,  and  expressed  his  detennin»- 
tion  to  drive  dov»-n  to  Holmesdale  after  dinner.  It  was  the  foorlb 
post — no  letter  from  Susan  had  arrived, — and  he  dreaded  that  frum 
accident  or  illness,  their  correspondence  hail  been  interrupted.  B*- 
fore  I  could  rep\y,  the  vrakei  ev\\.cYe<i\.Vi«\tv«w^-coom,  and  bowiaf 
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to  the  Dwarf,  acqtiaintec]  him  that  his  presence  was  required  in  the 
next  room.  A  smile,  at  once  sly  and  satisfactory,  crossed  the  fea< 
tures  of  the  little  gentleman  as  he  briskly  rose  and  obeyed  the 
attendant's  summons. 

He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  room,  when  my  father  seized  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  company. 
Poor  gentleman  !  that  very  morning  he  had  been  in  trouble — and 
the  prayer  of  his  petition  was  to  supplicate  all  who  were  cognizant 
of  the  same,  to  conceal  the  particulars  of  the  unfortunate  transduction 
from  his  brother.  Lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  my  honoured 
sire  had  been  implicated  in  "  lark,  spree,  or  turn-up  " — in  fact,  in 
any  street  amusement,  for  his  exculpation  we  will  give  his  own 
version  of  the  affair. 

He  had  that  morning  ventured  out  on  foot,  thereby  setting  at 
naught  the  Dwarf's  commands,  which  directed  him  to  avoid  a  chance 
of  meeting  with  me  or  Brian,  by  always  ensconcing  himself  in  a  cab. 
Passing  a  printseller's  corner  shop,  the  crowd  about  the  windows 
attracted  his  attention — and  when  his  eyes  turned  to  the  window,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  other  lookers-on,  he  found  himstlf  abso- 
lutely fascinated.  There  were  the  last  winners  of  the  Oaks  and 
Derby,  mounted  by  their  respective  riders.  Above  them  were  Wel- 
lingtons, and  Bluchers,  and  Prince  Alberts — the  former  twain,  to 
all  appearance  as  untractable  a  couple  of  old  gentlemen  as  you  could 
discover  in  a  day's  march,  while  the  Prince  looked  the  mildest 
marshal  that  ever  grasped  a  baton — a  benevolent  young  gentleman, 
who  had  a  horror  of  saltpetre,  and  would  not  harm  a  fly.  "Love 
will  be  the  lord  of  all,"  and  sundry  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  in 
abridged  bodices  and  under  garments  half  the  longitude  of  a  High- 
land kilt,  surmounted  the  warriors ;  and  while  Taglioni  piruuellcd 
on  Wellington's  head,  Fanny  Elssler  took  the  same  liberty  with  the 
beetle-browed  old  Prussian.  The  cranium  of  the  Prince-Consort 
was  even  more  heavily  taxed  than  both  these  antiquated  com- 
manders; for  the  forefoot  of  a  prize  ox  rested  absolutely  on  his 
ostrich  plume.  There  were,  besides,  in  this  wondrous  window, 
peers  and  pugilists,  Tom  Thumb  and  the  great  Atlantic  :  the  whole 
indeed  formed  a  display  of  the  fine  arts,  that  no  Border  gentleman 
could  pass  without  observance. 

My  father  stopped.  He  neither  looked  at  fighting  men,  field- 
marsnals,  or  figurantes,  but  he  gazed  in  silent  admiration  at  the 
prize  ox.  There  was  a  bait  to  catch  a  Borderer  ;  and  as  it  appeared, 
the  Borderer  turned  out  a  bait  to  be  caught  himself. 

I  must  say,  that  my  father  looked  "  the  respectable,"  rather  than 
what  city  tailors  call  "the  swell."  His  outward  man  had  been  clad 
by  the  first  operator  in  Carlisle,  but  under  restrictive  regulations 
anent  the  disposition  of  the  pockets,  and  the  extent  of  the  skirts.  I 
candidly  confess  that  a  west-end  tailor  would  have  eschewed  his 
brother  artist  of  Carlisle;  their  respective  cuts  being  as  wide  apart 
as  the  antipodes.  Still  my  father,  notwithstanding  blue  coat,  metul 
buttons,  short  kerseymeres,  and  top  boots,  looked  the  gentleman, 
though  most  decidedly  a  gentleman  from  the  country  ;  and  another 
person,  as  it  will  appear,  agreed  with  me  in  that  opinion. 

"  Egadl"  said  my  hunest  father,  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narra, 
tive, "  when  I  was  admiring  this  beautiful  beast,  a  very  geutlenxa-ul^ 
Sort  of  person  came  close,  to  my  elbow,  and  as  I  \.1ao\i^^\.,\oo\i..vi<\."v\ 
the  BMtue  direction  as  myself. 
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'"How  mH^ificent  ihe  formation  of  the  leg ! '  saya  be. 

*' '  It 's  nothing,'  said  I,  '  to  the  fineness  of  the  horn.' 

"  '  The  horn  !'  said  he.     '  I  was  talking  of  Taglioni." 

"  '  And  I  of  the  prize  ox.' 

"  By  the  Lord  !"  exclaimed  the  Borderer,  "  short  as  was  our  ( 
versation,  he  extracted  a  purse  of  silver,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  i 
pair  of  spectacles  from  my  pocket.     But  the  worst  is  to  come.    I 
remembered  that  devil's — I  mean  my  brother  Dick's — warning 
late,  and  got  into  a  cab,  as  I  wanted  to  go  a  little  distance  to  examincj 
a  new  turnip-machine — and  when  I  got  out  and  sought  for  n 
to  pay  my  fare,  the  deuce  a  farthing  hud  I. 

"  '  My  pocket  has  been  picked,'  I  exclaimed. 

■' '  That 's  a  stale  go,  and  I  won't  have  it,'  returned  the  feUo« 
drove  me. 

"  '  Why,  you  infernal  scoundrel,  do  you  suppose  that  any  person' 
of  my  appearance  would  condescend  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  fellow 
like  you  ? ' 

"  '  Why,'  replied  the  cabman,  '  I  would  have  taken  my  oath,  thai 
you  were  a  regular  country  yokel ;  but.  Lord!  you  sweli-mob-men 
are  so  deep,  that  tlie  devil  wouldn't  fathom  ye.' 

"  I  jumped  in  desperation  into  his  d — d  vehicle,  ordered  bini  taj 
drive  here — I,  all  the  way,  punching  him  with  my  umbrella,^ — and  I 
be,  threatening  to  call  the  police — until  at  last  we  reached  the  hold,  j 
and  the  waiter  liberated  me." 

It  had  been  during  this  rapid  operation,  that  Brian  had  seen  < 
he  considered  ray  father's  fetch.  And  us  the  worthy  gentlenuui's  Iom  ' 
was  comprised  within  a  couple  of  pounds,  we  laughed  heartily  at  the 
occurrence.  "  But  as  you  may  remember,"  continued  the  admirrr 
of  the  prize  ox,  "  that  devil,  Dick,  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  rou, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  should  not  be  trunt. 
ed  from  home  without  a  keeper  ;  if  he  knew  that  my  pockn  had 
been  picked  while  looking  at  a  show-window  in  the  place  ihej 
called  the  Strand,  he  would,  may-be,  give  out — as  he  "s  such  ■  sm- 
picious  creature  —  that,  instead  of  looking  at  the  beastie.  I  wtt 
having  a  sly  blink  at  the  brazen  huzzies  besides  the  bullock." 
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Sad  ure  the  glances  frum  thy  deep  blue 

loilD  ! 

hoft  a»  the  miri-ur  of  tbe  Miminer  tkles. 
When  twiliffht's  ulinduwii  o'er  ita  sur- 
face st«ul, 
And  twiukling  sum  their  rsdiuit  orbs 
reveiil : 

Why  Bre  they  sad, 
M'hicli  were  mi  gUd, 
Jone  ? 
Have   their  rays   butbM   in   dewdrops 

'mid  the  air. 
And  Mill  the  sfutrkling  moiiture  trem- 
bles there  ? 

Then  smile,  for  dewy  leani 
Melt  wlien  ll\«:  suu  a\i\MuiiT«, 
luue  \ 


Yet  ihou  art  very  beautiful  in  ( 

I  one ! 
Alnro  bcnuiiful  e'en  than  ia  glidnii  t 
And  the  sweet  music  of  iJmm  gBOk 

sighs 
Comes  like  the  language  of  thy  ^cikiiV 
eyes. 

What  do  they  say  ? 
Tell  nie  tlirir  lay, 
lone ! 
Fain  would    I    learn    froiD   tlwt   atii 

passing  thought 
Can  with    such    plaintire    aiaMy  h 
fraught. 

Ah  !  wherrfore  iiini  ••my  I 
Suy  !  yet  it  little  stay  t 
June  ! 

W.  R.  I- 
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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PHILIP  11.  OF  SPAIN,  AND 
MARY  OF  ENGLAND. 

As  several  of  oiir  readers  may  have  perused  the  "  Original  Letters  il- 
lustrative of  Enghsh  and  Continental  History,  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward 
VL  and  Mary,"  which  were  published  in  18S9,  by  Mr.  Frazer  Tytler, 
Mid  among  which  are  several  concerning  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
of  England  and  Philip  II.  then  Prince  of  Spain,  wc  think  we  are  not 
rendering  an  unacceptable  service,  in  giving  the  S|>anish  version  of  this 
affair,  and  in  shewing  the  light  in  which  this  marriage  was  regarded  hy 
Count  Egmont,  who  was  sent  over  to  this  country  by  Charles  V.,  to 
smooth  away  the  impending  difficulties, — by  Siraon  Renard,  a  Flemish 
gentleman,  who,  after  filling  several  important  offices  in  the  Nether- 
lA&ds,  distinguished  himself  much  when  acting  in  this  country  as  Spanish 
ambaaudor  in  1553-4, — and  by  Rui  Gomez  de  Silvo,  who  subsequently 
was  made  Prince  of  Eboli,  a  gossiping  Portuguese  nobleman,  attached 
to  Philip's  suite.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  shall  make  selections 
from  some  curious  letters  and  other  documents  lately  published  in  Mad- 
rid,* among  which  are  several  despatches  "  touching  the  remarkable 
events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed,  the  marriage  of 
Philip  II.,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  and  Queen  Mary  of  England."  We 
shall  end  our  selection  by  translating  the  greater  part  of  a  long  letter 
written  by  one  Verann,  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  in  which  is 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  marriage  of  these  two  powerful  sovc- 
r«gDs  at  Winchester,  on  the  25th  July,  1545. 

Oar  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that,  about  the  time  these 
letters  were  written,  Northumberland's  conspiracy  had  only  just 
been  crashed  by  the  execution  of  that  proud  nobleman ;  that  the 
Spanish  match  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England  ;  that,  a  short 
time  after  the  formal  offer  for  Mary's  hand  had  been  made  by 
Charles  V.  's  ambassador,  Simon  licnard,  the  formidable  rebellion, 
known  by  the  name  of  Wyalt's  plot,  broke  out.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
was  to  head  the  rising  in  Kent,  Sir  Peter  Carew  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  already  been  once  pardoned  for  his  share  iu 
Northumberland's  conspiracy,  was  to  manage  the  insurrection  in  the 
midland  counties.  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  plot,  which  only  failed  from  the  precipitancy  of  the  rebels, 
and  from  the  ability  and  decision  displayed  by  the  queen.  A  very 
remarkable  speech  of  Queen  Mary,  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  given  at 
page  281  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr,  Frazer  Tytler's  work. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Spanish  documents.  And  first  comes  a  letter,  dated 
7ib  January,  1554,  from  Count  Egmont,  in  London,  to  Philip  II.  in 
Spain. 

"  Monseigneur, — I  do  not  delay  to  inform  your  highness,  that  within 
these  two  days  the  contract  (for  the  marriage)  will  be  signed,  with  those 
clauses  inserted  which  your  highness  hath  seen :  the  only  change  hath 
been  to  add  a  few  words  which  have  not  altered  the  sense.     Most  as- 

*  Documentot   ineditus  para   Iu  Ilisturia  de  EKpan.i.     7  vols.  Madrid,  1(142-5. 
The  dociimenis  from   wliicli  these  exirucu  are  mode,  ore  convikVneiLVU  NvX.W.., 
]>.  &64,  and  Vol.  III.,  p.  44B,  &c 
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suredly  the  nobility  of  this  country  shew  us  a  good  face — far  belter  than 
we  could  have  expected. 

"  As  to  the  people,  they  are  proverbially  uncertain.  We  will  advise 
the  queen  to  provide  sundry  bodies  of  soldiers  to  prevent  any  rising  in 
the  kingdom  ;  this  is  an  ordinary  matter,  seeing  that  the  people  are 
tolerably  fickle. 

"  Monseigneur, — I  can  say  to  your  highness  nothing  but  that  it  were 
well  for  you  to  accelerate  your  journey  ;  as  it  seemeth  unto  me  that,  In 
this  marriage,  as  well  aa  in  all  other  matters,  your  speedy  coming  is  ex- 
ceeding necessary.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  heard  that  the 
French  are  arming  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

"  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  highness  to  consider  how  neceiotry 
your  immediate  coming  is  ;  the  manifold  reasons  whereof  I  hope  to  tell  ' 
you  by  word  of  mouth.  Moreover,  your  highness  should  be  infonnni 
that  the  emperor  hath  not  sent  us  any  money  wherewith  to  make  pf»- 
gents  where  they  be  necessary.  Much  may  be  done  in  these  parts  hy 
means  of  money — more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

Af^er  this  flattering  testimony  in  favour  of  the  English — and  the  En- 
glish, be  it  said,  equally  abused  the  Spaniards  for  their  intolerable  pnJe 
and  insatiable  avarice, — Count  Egmout  writes  again  on  the  23rd  Janu- 
ary, stating  that  the  agreement  had  been  duly  signed,  and  that  the 
queen  had  announced  her  approaching  marriage  to  the  sheriffs,  al- 
dermen, and  to  the  lawyers,  of  her  faithful  city  of  London,  all  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  well  contented.  Kgmont  ends  by  again  impressing  upoa 
Philip  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  de|>arture  from  Spain.  Cbaxlia 
V.  likewise,  in  a  letter  dated  Urussels,  Slst  January,  1554,  urge*  Philip 
to  proceed  to  England  with  all  possible  speed,  announcing  to  bu  son 
the  good  treatment  experienced  by  his  ambassadors  in  England. 

Then  follow  several  most  interesting  letters  from  Simon  Itenard, — 
which  are,  however,  too  long  for  insertion, — describing  to  Charles  V. 
the  disturbances  in  England  caused  by  the  report  of  the  Spanish  match, 
and  announcing  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  quelling  of  Wyatt's  rebel- 
lion.    The  English  names  and  places  are  so  altered  as  scarcely  to  be 
intelligible.      Next  comes  a  letter  to  Philip,  at  Valladolid,  from  Eranv 
Charles  V.'s  secretary  of  state,   dated  Brussels,  3rd  Feb.  1554,  in  wbicfa 
he  urfjea  the  lethargic  bridegroom  to  hurry   liis  departure  from  Spain, 
and  recommends  the  Spanish  Prince  to  bring  with  him  plenty  of  moDcj. 
We  then  find  a  letter  from  Philip  11.  himself,  dated  Valladolid,  Mlb  Jan- 
uary, 1554,  addressed  to  Simon  Renard,  in  which  that  prince  dcsin^  bis 
ambassador  to  crush  the  French  iiilluencc  in  England  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  draw  over  to  the  Spanish  interests  all  those  who  seemed  in 
any  way  doubtful,  or  ill  inclined  to  the  match.     Philip  announcM  bit 
intention  of  sailing  for  England  speedily  with  a  company  of  some  tbne 
thousand  persons  of  his  household  and  court,  not  to  mention  thoae  wiw 
were  to  go  with  the  armada,  which  would  be  some  six   thousand  IDorti 
these  soldiers,  however,  were  not  to  be  disembarked  ;  in  fact,  not 
a  thousand  persons  altogether  were  to  go  ashore,  with  about  fiflceo 
dred  horses  and  mules  to  convey  the  baggage  and  other  matters  uvea* 
sary  for  the  service  of  himself  and  his  household.    All  this  array  of  •«- 
vanls  and  baggage  mules  was  unnecessary,  as  a  large  suite  had  been  pn*- 
vided  for   Philip  iu  vWb  country  ;    it  was  also  against  the  advic«  of 
Charles  V,,  whose  \e^V.er  oa  Oae  4Vk\i\«t\.  "wt  ^^-^xinewU.^  c^uotc. 
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We  will  now  pass  over  several  letters  to  Charles  V.,  describing  the 
stale  of  England, — the  end  of  Wyatt's  rebellion, — the  part  which  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  and  Lord  Courtenay  were  supposed  to  have  had  in  it, 
and  the  share  which  the  French  had  in  the  revolt ;  but  wo  must  find 
room  for  some  short  extracts  from  a  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  dated  27th  March,  1554,  wherein  Charles  V.  gives  his  son 
Philip  11.  some  excellent  advice  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  observe  in 
this  country  :  he  likewise  lays  down  the  route  Philip  was  to  follow. 
Charles  writes  : 

"  This  letter  hath  gone  with  others  through  France  :  what  I  have  to 
add  is,  that  a  courier,  who  arrived  to-day,  left  Count  Egmont  close  to 
London,  and  I  accordingly  conclude  that  by  this  time  the  marriage 
articles  are  ratified.  As  hath  been  already  advised,  you  will  go  to  Co- 
numa,  without  waiting  for  Count  Egmont,  or  for  the  ambassadors,  but 
you  are  not  to  set  sail  until  the  said  Count  Egmont  arrives,  as  he  will 
render  an  account  to  you  of  all  the  negotiation,  and  of  the  state  of  things 
in  England, — forasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should 
start  on  your  journey  without  accurate  knowledge.  And  you  will  keep 
up  a  constant  communication,  in  any  manner  which  may  seem  best,  with 
the  said  ambassador,  in  order  that  you  may  know  from  time  to  time 
what  is  passing,  and  may  govern  yourself  accordingly.  And,  as  it  ap- 
peareth  unto  the  queen  that  your  arrival  in  England  will  cause  no  in- 
convenience or  rebellion,  you  can  manage  to  disembark  at  Southampton 
(Antona),  seeing  that  Bristol  is  too  far  west.  Peradventure  from  South- 
ampton you  may  sail  on  to  Dover,  whence  you  would  have  a  shorter 
journey  by  land  to  London,  and  the  ships,  or  such  portion  of  them  as 
may  be  required,  can  pass  on  thither  afterwards  with  the  money.  And 
it  hath  been  settled,  that  when  you  reach  England,  you  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  permit  any  soldier  to  land  under  any  excuse  whatever  :  much  in- 
convenience that  might  otherwise  arise  will  thus  be  avoided  :  much  less 
are  the  captains  and  officials  to  land.  And  be  it  understood,  that  you 
are  to  take  this  route,  unless  you  are  advised  that  the  French  have  such 
an  armament  in  those  seas,  as  will  render  the  navigation  between  France 
and  England  unsafe." 

We  shall  presently  see  that  Philip's  Spanish  troops  were  sent  off  to 
Flanders  immediately  on  that  prince's  arrival  at  Southampton,  under  the 
pretext  of  their  being  needed  in  the  Low  Countries. 

On  the  1 9th  of  July  1544,  Philip  II.  arrived  safely  at  Southampton, 
— a  detail  of  the  adventures  of  his  voyage  will  be  given  in  a  long  letter 
from  one  of  his  suite.  On  reaching  England,  Riii  Gomez  de  Silva 
complains  to  Francesco  Eraso,  at  Brussels,  that  they  found  a  laj'ge  reti- 
nue of  servants,  and  a  guard  of  honour  prepared  ;  for  all  of  which  llui 
Gomez  understands  that  Philip  will  have  to  pay,  and  Itui  Oomez  blames 
the  Spanish  ambassador  for  this  inadvertence;  which,  however,  the 
courtier  wisely  concludes  cannot  then  be  helped.  Iiui  Gomez  ends  by 
saying — what,  however,  he  much  modifies  in  subsequent  letters  : 

"  The  queen  is  good  looking  (miit/  bm'tui  cosa),  but  somewhat  older 
than  we  expected;  but  his  highness  (Philip)  plays  his  part  so  well,  and 
gives  her  so  many  presents,  that  I  am  certain  they  will  be  exceeding 
well  contented  with  each  other  ;  and  our  master  will  succeed  in  this  as 
be  hath  already  in  all  that  concerns  this  affair." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  long  go%a\^vR%\«K(- 
ler,  to  which   we  have  referred,   written  by  Juan  Ac  \ctaan,  oua  <jS. 
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Philip's  suite ;  this  letter,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  all  iHal  occurrrd 
at  the  ill-starred  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

"  His  highness,"  writes  Verana,  "embarked  at  Corunna  on  Thnrj- 
day,  the  l2lh  .July,  \55i;  and  set  sail  on  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.     About  eighty  vessels  sailed  with  his  highness,  and  abore 
thirty  remained  in    port  with  Don  Luis  de   Carvajal,  waiting  for  the  i 
soldiers  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  we  bad  a  fair,  prosperous  breei«, 
although  the  sailors  told  us  landsmen  that  it  was  so  rough  as  to  anouni 
almost  to  a  gale. 

"  On  Monday  the  1  Gth  July,  early  in  the  morning,  we  descried  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Ushant,  iu  France.  The  next  day  we  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  the  following  Tuesday,  to  our  small  contentment,  m« 
made  England. 

"  The  following  Wednesday,  the  18th  July,  we  discovered  the  En- 
glish and  Flemish  fleets,  amounting  to  some  thirty-eight  armed  galeou, 
keeping  guard  in  the  channel,  in  order  to  protect  his  highness  ;  and,  on 
approaching  them,  they  tired  a  salute,  which  was  returned  by  all  tbe 
Spanish  armada  ;  each  vessel  firing  four  guns, — both  fleets  fired  ei- 
ceeding  well. 

"  The  armada  still  pressed  onward ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  island  we 
saw  a  low  castle,  called  the  Needles,  exceeding  strong,  and  well  built 
The  fort  fired  a  salute,  and  the  admiral's  vessel  replied  by  firing  two 
guns.  We  went  on  still  further,  and  at  four  in  the  ahemoon  the  whole 
armada  dropped  anchor  near  an  island  called  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Vigfst), 
two  leagues  from  Southampton.  There  are  two  castles,  well  prondcd 
with  artillery,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island.  These  did  likewiK 
salute  us ;  and  the  admiral's  vessel  again  replied  by  firing  two  guns." 

That  same  uiglit,  the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  Philip  received  the  a^ 
count  from  Inlanders  of  the  loss  of  Marieroberg  and  of  Dinant :  the  lat- 
ter fortress  had  been  bravely  defended  by  some  Spanish  veUirairo.  The 
emperor  requests  Philip  to  send  him  all  the  soldiers  he  coald  spar* 
from  the  armada, — a  good  pretext  for  preventing  their  landing  in  Ea((» 
land, — and  tells  Philip  to  complete  his  wedding,  wishing  him  joy  and 
much  happiness.  Philip,  therefore,  instead  of  disembarking  hi*  Spanish 
troops  in  England,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  produced  much  ill  bload. 
sent  them  at  once,  under  Don  AloDzo  Pexon,  to  Flanders.  The  Icttrr 
continues : — 

"  On  Friday,  the  20th  July,  early  in  the  morning,  eight  Engli»b 
nobles  came  from  Southampton,  in  a  large  well-manned  barga,  and 
rowed  straight  to  the  admiral's  vessel,  in  which  Philip  was.  His  high- 
ness received  them  well,  shewing  them  much  affection  :  these  nobb* 
besought  Philip  to  enter  their  barge,  whcreunfo  his  highness  consMtsd. 
proving  thereby  the  confidence  which  he  put  iu  them.  This  wu  iJ* 
cause  of  no  small  contentment.  With  his  highness  came  also  the  Dak*  af 
Alva,  and  some  six  or  seven  other  Spaniards,  which  were  with  the 
prince  in  the  admiral's  vessel. 

"  His  highness  then  sent  orders  for  all  the  grandeea  and  eanliHi 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  vessel,  to  disembark,  the  whiek  llMf 
did,  following  the  English  barge  in  other  boats.  When  his  Ufkaia 
left  his  vessel,  all  the  rest  of  the  armada  gave  a  grand  salvo,  which  wi« 
answered  by  tW  gvms  o^  &cA\\.\\«av^t.on,  when  the  hoots  rcachrd  iV 
shore. 
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On  leaving  the  barf^e,  the  mayor-domo  mayor,  or  lord  great  chatn- 
.in  appointed  by  the  Queen, — which  was  the  Earl  of  Arundel, — pre- 
vented to  his  highness  the  order  of  the  Garter.  This  order,  which  is 
like  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  consisteth  of  two  ribands,  one  for  special 
the  other  for  ordinary  days  ;  the  latter  is  a  riband,  with  a  buckle  at  one 
end  coTered  with  jewels,  worth  n  large  sum  of  money.  This  is  tied 
under  the  knee  of  the  right  leg,  like  a  garter,  with  one  end  hanging  over 
the  other.  The  order  for  special  occasions  is  similar  to  the  other,  only 
it  is  far  richer,  and  is  hung  round  the  neck,  and  from  it  depends  a  figure 
of  Su  George,  wrought  in  gold.  The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  not 
known  here. 

"  On  the  mole  the  English  cavalry  stood  dismounted,  and  the  Queen 
bad  dressed  them  all  in  the  same  livery  as  the  Prince's  servants.  Many 
noblemen  were  likewise  there  awaiting  his  highness'  arrival  ;  among 
others,  the  queen's  master  of  the  horse,  who  held  for  his  highness'  ser- 
vice a  white  hackney,  richly  caparisoned  :  the  housings  were  of  cramoisy 
Telvel  bordered  with  gold  and  rich  jewels.  The  master  of  the  horse 
placed  his  highness  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  him  on  foot  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  in  Spain  ;  and  all  the  other  cavahcrs  and  gentle- 
folks who  were  there  preceded  him  on  foot,  until  they  reached  the 
cathedral,  where  a  prayer  was  said :  whereupon  they  proceeded  to  the 
palace  adjoining  the  church.  The  house  was  well  ornamented  with 
brocades,  and  cloths  of  gold,  and  with  richly  embroidered  canopies. 

•'  The  following  day,  which  was  Saturdoy,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Duchess  of  Alva  disembarked  :  all  ihe  Spanish  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  court  were  waiting  to  receive  her  on  the  mole.  The  Marquis  de 
las  Navas  stood  close  to  her,  telling  her  the  names  of  the  English  cava- 
liers who  came  up  to  speak  to  her.  Among  others  was  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  is  crowned  with  a  crown  of  lead, 
and,  although  he  be  a  king,  such  is  the  respect  in  which  he  holds  the 
kingdom  of  England,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  dares  to 
remain  covered  in  (he  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
arj^ording  to  the  custom  of  these  lands,  approached  in  order  to  kiss  the 
Dnchess  of  Alva,  and  although  she  retired  as  much  as  she  could,  her 
grace  asserts  that  the  earl  kissed  her  on  the  cheeks,  in  spite  of  her. 
This  same  day  his  highness  went  to  mass,  and  with  him  all  the  court  on 
foot,  and  accompanied  by  the  Englsh  guard. 

"  On  Monday  the  23rd  July,  1554,  his  highness  left  Southampton 
on  his  way  to  Winchester,  which  is  three  leagues  distant,  where  the 
Qoeen  was  staying.  His  highness  was  escorted  by  all  the  Spanish 
gTSodees  and  English  noblemen  who  were  there,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  horsemen,  and  a  guard  of  three  hundred  archers  on  horse- 
back. Six  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land  came  out  to  meet  the  caval- 
cade on  the  road,  each  of  whom  had  with  him  above  two  hundred  armed 
retainers  on  horseback.  Iliese  accompanied  his  highness  us  far  as  Win- 
chester, where  the  Prince  got  oflf  his  horse  at  the  church  door,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  six  other  bishops, — all  in  full  canonicals, — 
together  with  many  other  priests,  with  rich  capes  and  vestments,  were 
ncaiting  to  receive  him.  They  received  his  highness  with  a  '  Te  Deum 
Uudamus,"  and  conveyed  him  to  the  high  altar,  where  a  prayer  was 
■aid.  After  this,  his  highness  went,  escorted  as  before,  to  the  palace, 
which  adjoins  the  church. 

"  His  highness  then,  accompanied  by  many  cavaVwta,  'wctA  Vo  Vvk* 
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the  queen's  hand.  Passing  through  a  garden,  he  entered  by  a  winding 
sloircase  a  room  where  sat  the  queen,  clad  in  a  robe  of  black  velvet, 
with  open  work  in  front ;  the  skirts  of  her  vestment  were  made  of  bro- 
cade, trimmed  with  pearls  of  various  sizes.  She  likewise  wore  a  hood 
of  black  velvet,  with  a  gorget  of  6ne  gold  and  rich  stones,  and  her 
girdle  was  covered  with  diamonds.  She  was  accompanied  by  six  of  the 
oldest  of  her  councillors,  and  by  as  many  of  her  ladies.  The  queen 
came  as  far  as  the  door  to  receive  his  highness,  the  which  she  did  with 
a  pleasure  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  These  two  sovereigns  then  performed 
the  civilities  peculiar  to  this  country ;  that  is  to  say,  they  did  kiss  one 
nuother,  and  then  they  two  did  go,  holding  one  another  by  the  band,  t« 
their  chairs,  where  they  did  seat  themselves  down  beneath  an  exceeding 
rich  canopy.  His  highness  was  above  an  hour  discoursing  most  court- 
eously with  her  majesty,  he  in  Spanish  and  she  in  French,  and  after  this 
fashion  they  did  understand  each  other.  Her  majesty  did  teach  bis 
highness  to  say  '  good  night '  in  English,  as  a  signal  to  the  nobles  about 
the  court  to  withdraw  ;  whereat  they  did  all  receive  exceeding  great 
contentment ;  and,  as  they  rose  from  their  seats,  his  highneM  did  leD 
her  majesty  who  the  Spanish  grandees  were:  these  and  the  cavalim 
then  ap])roached  in  order  to  kiss  the  queen's  hand,  which  her  majesty 
gave  to  them  willingly,  aud  received  them  well.  They  then  took  Jeftre 
of  her  majesty,  and  his  highness  likewise  returned  to  his  quarters. 

"  The  following  day,  which  was  Tuesday,  the  24th  July,  1554,  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  his  highness,  accompanied  by  iD 
the  Spanish  and  Engliiib  court,  left  his  dwelling  to  pay  a  visit  to  W 
majesty,  who  came  out  to  a  large  room  in  order  to  receive  him ;  od 
there  the  courtesies  usual  in  these  parts  passed  between  them :  ihqr 
held  one  another  by  the  hand  as  they  walked  to  the  next  room,  when 
they  stayed  a  while,  after  which  his  highness  took  his  leave,  tad  !«• 
turned  again  to  his  own  dwelling. 

"  In  the  evening  of  this  same  day,  his  highness  sent  Don  AntooJo  it 
Toledo  aud  Don  Juan  de  Benavides  to  fetch  Don  Pero  Laso  de  Cas- 
lilla,  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Don  Hemaada 
de  Gamboa,  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  They,  aooon* 
panicd  by  the  great  nobles  of  the  court,  escorted  the  anibassador*  M  bt 
as  the  palace, — it  was  a  sight  to  see  this  pageantry  !  His  higluM^ 
surrounded  by  all  his  court,  received  the  ambassadors  in  a  large  rgoo. 
Oa  entering  the  reception-room,  the  ambassadors  made  their  bow  rf 
respect:  hia  highness  bade  them  be  uncovered,  and  received  them  wilfc 
much  affection,  Each  one  then  delivered  his  credentials.  Thtt  ddMt 
his  highness  bade  them  put  on  their  hats,  whereupon  all  the  grniil— 
and  cavaliers  who  were  present  came  and  kissed  his  highness'  httidfc 
He  received  them  all  exceeding  well,  and  desired  the  amb«sa«iion  to 
enter  his  private  apartment,  where  he  did  remain  much  time  discoanini 
with  theni." 

"  This  same  day  arrived  the  Venetian  and  Florentine  unbftHadoo, 
and  were  well  received  of  his  highness.  At  night  his  higbneM  fH 
another  visit  to  her  majesty,  going  thither  the  sell'-samc  way  m  tlil 
by  which  he  had  gone  the  first  time.  He  stayed  a  long  time  with  b<r 
majesty,  and  previous  to  taking  leave,  his  highness  went  up  and 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  which  were  very  many,  and  among  tlieB 
not  a  few  of  exceeding  tare  beauty.  After  this  his  highneu  nl 
to  his  own  apartmeul." 
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'  "  On  the  25th  July,  1554,  which  was  St.  James's-day,  his  highness 
sent  for  the  ambassadors,  uho  came  escorted  by  many  English  nobles 
and  genllefollcs  ;  on  arriving  at  the  ])lnce  where  his  highness  was  wait- 
ing, ihey  all  assembled,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  spot  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  Each  one  then  took  his  appoint- 
ed place, — the  emperor's  envoy  on  his  highness'  right,  then  the  am- 
bassador of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  Bohemian,  the  Venetian, 
and  the  Florentine  ambassadors.  His  highness  entered  the  church, 
which  was  covered  with  exceeding  rich  hangings  of  brocade,  and  cra- 
moisy  and  grey  silks  ;  there  were,  moreover,  many  standards  and  flags. 
Hii  highness  then  sat  in  bis  appointed  place,  with  the  ambassadors  and 
nobles  who  were  there  present,  and  waited  until  the  Queen's  majesty 
should  arrive.  She  soon  came,  escorted  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
land.  Wlien  the  queen's  arrival  was  made  known  to  his  highness,  he 
left  his  seat  and  went  forth  to  receive  the  queen :  they  then  paid  to 
each  other  the  proper  and  accustomed  courtesies,  and  his  highness  paid 
bis  respects  to  all  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  company.  Her  majesty  and 
all  her  ladies  then  took  leave  of  his  highness,  and  went  to  their  appoint- 
I  ed  places  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  church  and  entered  therein. 

"  Thereupon   the   Bishop   of  Winchester,   who   is    the  chancellor  of 
these  realms,  accompanied  by  four  other  bishops,  all  dressed  in  their  full 
pontifical  robes,  came  forth,  and  a.scended  a  dais  raised  on  6ve  steps  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  so- 
I  leraoized.     When  the  bishops  were  on  the  dais,  his  highness  and  her 
I  inajeaty  lefl  their  seats,  accompanied  by   the  ambassadors,  the  gran- 
dees, and  the  nobles  according  to  their  rank.     The  Duke  of  Alva  then 
placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  raised  dais,  and  assigned 
to  each  one  his  particular  post ;  within  the  circle  were  the  ambassadors. 
His  highness  and  her  majesty  then  entered  the  circle,  and  the  bishop 
was  about  to  commence  reading  the  marriage  service,  when  the  Regent 
Figueroa  came  forward  with  a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  majesty,  that  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.  had  received  ex- 
ceeding great  joy  from  this  marriage  ;  and  to  shew  the  love  he  bore  to 
the   queen,  his  majesty  the   emperor  renounced  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
io  favour  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  .  .  .  Her  majesty  the  queen 
accepted  the  gift  with  much  contentment.     The  Regent  Figueroa  then 
kiased  her   majesty's  hand,  and    the  bishop  with    a    loud  voice,  and 
holding  the  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  announced  to  the  English 
pcmple  what  the  regent  had  just  said,  explaining  the  gift  which  had  been 
made  to  their  majesties ;  whereat  all  received  exceeding  great  joy.  The 
bishop  now  proceeded  with  the  service,  asking  the  same  questions,  and 
going  through  the  same  ceremonies  as  are  used  in  Spain.     The  pope's 
dispensation  had  been  previously  read  in  the  presence  of  several  people. 
VN'hen  her  majesty  came  to  the  church,  she  was  accompanied  by  two 
unmarried  youths, — this  is  the  custom  of  this  country, — and  when  she 
returned  after  the  marriage  she  walked  between  two  old  married  folks. 
The  ceremony  concluded,  the  gentlefolks,  the  cavaliers,  the  nobles,  and 
the  ambassadors  began  to  leave  their  places,  and  went  towards  the  chan- 
I  eel,  where  they  knelt  down  in  prayer  before  the  high  altar.     This  done, 
Ithey  got  up,  and   returned  to  their  places ;  his  highness  to  the  right, 
I'her  majesty  to  the  left.     Mass  was  then  said,  each  one  praying  in  secret, 
[while  high  mass  was  celebrated  on  altars  erected  vn  f  rout,  o^  V\ve  waLV*  <A 
wb'tB  highness,  and  of  her  majesty.     In  the  middVe  ot  \\\e  Vi\?,Vv  "wv^isft Ctvc 
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benediction  was  given,  and,  when  it  came  to  the  'pax  vobit,'  the  bishop 
kissed  her  majesty  on  the  check,  for  in  this  country  that  is  the  usual 
way  of  giving  the  pax  vobi$, —  and  his  majesty  the  king  kissed  the 
queen.  When  mass  was  over,  sundry  bits  of  bread  and  cups  of  viae 
were  handed  to  their  majesties,  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  ambasn- 
dors  and  grandees  who  were  present.  And  the  following  was  the  order 
in  which  the  ambassadors  sat.  At  the  sides,  the  two  sent  by  the  Em- 
peror, namely  the  ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  from 
the  King  of  Bohemia  ;  then  the  Venetian  and  the  Florentine  ministerv 
The  French  ambassador  was  not  present  :  some  did  aver  that  he  was  in 
London,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  absence  ;  but  I  say  the  reason 
thereof  was,  that  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  hath  pi^ 
ccdence  over  the  French  king's  minister,  and  that  this  was  the  nml 
cause  why  the  latter  was  not  at  the  marriage. 

"  When  the  mass  was  over,  the  king  and  queen,  holding  each  otW 
by  the  hand,  did  return  to  the  palace,  walking  under  a  canopy  of  cn- 
moisy  velvet,  trimmed  with  golden  hangings,  and  supported  by  silver 
poles.  All  the  grandees  and  cavaliers  of  the  court  who  accompanied 
them  were  more  magnificently  dressed  than  these  eyes  ever  yet  beheld. 
Kis  majesty  the  king  came  forth  wearing  a  white  doublet  and  hoae 
trimmed  with  silver  twist,  together  with  a  French  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold, 
richly  covered  with  very  many  jewels  and  diamonds,  which  the  qoeea 
had  given  him.  He  wore  a  valuable  sword  of  gold,  a  cap  of  black  vel- 
vet ornamented  with  white  feathers,  a  necklace  belonging  to  the  cnMra 
of  Castile,  which  the  emperor  Charles  V.  bad  sent  to  him,  and  wfaicb 
was  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  Her  majesty  th* 
queeu  wore  a  mga,  or  robe  like  the  king's  cloak,  ornamented  with  tke 
like  trimming :  she  had  besides  a  gorget  of  brocade,  a  collar  ud 
frill  which  stuck  out,  covered  with  jewels  and  pearls.  Bdwws 
her  breasts  she  wore  the  diamond  and  the  ruby  which  the  king  h«l 
sent  to  her  by  the  Marquis  de  las  Navas,  when  he  brought  the  j««fi«: 
these  stones  are  of  great  value.  The  queen,  after  the  fashion  tt  iMi 
country,  wore  a  hat  of  black  velvet,  covered  all  over  with  peari%  akiek 
looked  exceeding  well. 

"  Their  majesties  then  went  to  dine  in  a  very  large  roont,  on*- 
mented  with  very  rich  tapestry.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  nn 
buffet,  or  sideboard,  which  reached  the  ceiling;  the  buffet  was  cafmd 
with  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  which  above  a  hundred  and  twen^  »«t 
exceeding  large.  At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  raised  dais,  plaMi 
upon  eight  or  ten  steps  ;  over  this  was  a  rich  canopy,  under  m\uek  w» 
placed  the  table  where  their  majesties  were  to  dine.  Below  this  namk 
dais,  to  the  right,  was  placed  another  table  for  the  ambasfiadon,  tk* 
grandees,  the  nobles,  and  the  cavaliers,  and  to  the  left  was  anoUMT  tilt 
for  the  ladies.  When  the  meats  were  placed  on  the  table,  their  iMi«rtia 
went  to  seat  tbcmgelve»,  which  they  did  with  mui-h  ceremony,  while  bofc 
of  music  played :  the  ewers  for  washing  were  then  broiight  to  ita^ 
together  with  other  ceremonies.  After  washing  their  hands,  thtir  Ma- 
jesties sat  down  to  eal,  and  with  them  sat  the  Bishop  of  >Vliiek«H(. 
Then  the  ambassudors  and  the  nobles  who  were  present  did  w^ 
themselves  at  their  table,  and  were  waited  upon  by  the  Coglisb  gfirt^ 
men :  there  was  much  music,  and  the  heralds  were  prscot  willi  »*<» 
coats  of  arms,  and  Vhc  nvac«r»  v;\\.\\  vWvr  maces.  Tboj  which  ibl  hMf 
luoats  were  a\\  of  tWiu  t\o\s\e%  ax\^  ^ttw>\cloW\ a^  ^vkVumijlaai. 
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"  Wlicn  the  dinner  was  aver,  tbdr  a^ertin  Mft  far  a  vctj  Im(  Imc; 
the  J  then  rose  from  uble.  Mid,  ■!  i  wf  wJ  hy  ill  tWrf— M,  wtwt  ili 
another  room,  which  was  nrll  fiii iii JmiI, ■■!  bImhi  tfcin  ■■■  i  illj  riffc 
raised  dais.    When  their  majeaties  were  aaiad  «■  ikcir  ikraae^  iIk  ka^ 
ordered  Don  Pedro  Laso  de  Caiaii»,thB  mmhmmior  alike  K^  of  Ih* 
Romans,  and  Don  Hernando  de  Gaaibaa,  the  tmkaaamiat  at  tke  Kinp  of 
Bohemia,  to  dance  an  alemana.     Dob  I^edro  dU  Wgi*.  tmi  wma  taOomtd 
bj  Don  Hernando,  and  by  others.    This  wma  doae  beoMwthe  kig^  kad 
never  seen  the  English,  nor  tbe^oeea  the  Spunikwdneei;  Mid  it  vhiImb 
arranged  in  order  that  her  nwicatr  Ute  qoeea  miiikl  diM  tlK  i 
afterwards  with  the  king.     Iv 
xsbed  their  dance,  their  majeataet  i 
same  dance,  which  caused  no 
them.     AA«r  this  thej  danced  vcsj  i 
was  late,  when  they  retired- — Let 
tfaemseives  what  passed  during  the  rest  of  Ae  aigiil. 

"  The  following  day,  the  26tb  July,  1554,  her  a^calT  vimid  i 
one :  for  such  is  the  custom  of  this  oooatry :  tlt^  atf  it 

"The  followmg  day,  the  27th  Jaly,  1554,  her  BiajeMT  the  queen 
sent  the  Countess  of  Gaeldres  and  the  Coonteaa  of  Pembroke,  two 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  to  fetch  the  DucheH  of  AKa,  who  wished  to 
kiss  her  majesty's  hands.  All  the  court  aceompMBed  the  Dacbesa  of 
Alva,  and  her  majesty  the  queen  waited  for  her  in  a  large  room ;  when 
the  gentlefolks  began  to  enter  the  reception  room,  her  majesty  rose  frooa 
her  seat,  and  when  the  Duchess  of  Alva  entered,  her  majesty  advanced 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  her.  The  duchess  approached 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hand.  For  a  long 
while  the  queen  refiised  her  hand,  but  at  length  the  duchess  did  kiss  it 
by  force.  Her  majesty  ki.ised  the  Duchess  of  Alva  on  both  cheeks,  and 
then  taking  her  grace  by  the  hand,  conducted  her  to  where  there  was  a 
raised  dais ;  and  the  Marquis  de  las  Navas  acted  as  interpreter,  tetof 
that  her  majesty  spoke  only  in  French.  Her  majesty  asked  the  duchcM 
whether  she  preferred  sitting  on  a  chair  or  on  the  floor  ;  the  duchess  re- 
plied that  her  majesty  should  be  seated,  but  that,  for  her  part,  she  would 
sit  on  the  floor.  Her  majesty  then  attempted  to  seat  herself  on  the  floor, 
but  could  not.  Her  majesty  then  ordered  her  attendants  to  bring  a  bench 
for  herself  and  another  for  the  duchess ;  the  seats  were  covered  with 
brocade.  The  duchess  refused  for  a  time  to  be  seated,  and  persisted  in 
her  refusal  until  she  was  forced  to  take  her  seat.  Her  majesty  then 
asked  many  questions  of  her  grace  ;  at  length,  after  a  while,  the  duchess 
took  her  leave,  and  returned  to  her  abode,  escorted  in  the  same  manner 
as  before, 

"  This  same  day  came  the  ambassadors  and  wished  her  majesty  the 
qaeen  joy  of  the  marriage,  and  Don  Pedro  Laso  de  Castilla,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  gave  onto  her  majesty  the  queen  a 
diamond  worth  thirty  thousand  ducats. 

"  Their  majesties  left  Winchester  on  Tuesday,  this  last  day  of  July,  on 
their  road  to  Windsor  Castle,  there  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  order  of 
the  garter, to  be  holdcn  on  the  5th  August.  Their  majesties  departed  hence 
and  ordered  Don  Diego  de  Acevedo  to  remain  at  Winchester  to  take 
charigeof  the  Spanish  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  court,  a%V\vwev;as  wA 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  at  Windsor.     AW  t\\e  mvut\v'^  xvt^i'JCw'j 
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of  the  kinfj^dom  who  were  here  went  with  the  court,  and  before  the  kin? 
mounted  his  hackney,  the  Admiral  of  Castille,  the  Count  of  Saldafui  his 
son-in-law,  and  the  Count  of  Modica,  the  admiral's)  son,  kissed  their  ma- 
jesties' hands  on  taking  leave,  previous  to  their  return  to  Spain,  whither 
it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  we  may  all  speedily  return." 

Here  by  rights  our  extracts  should  end,  but  some  small  personal  de- 
tail given  by  the  gossiping  courtier  Itui  Gomez  de  Silva  in  sundry  letters 
to  the  Secretary  Eraso  are  too  amusing  to  be  omitted.  AtW  sajinf 
that  the  English  servants  about  Philip's  person  are  beginning  to  uoder- 
stand  their  business  and  to  act  well  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
Philip's  measures  were  so  well  taken  that  all  must  be  fully  satisfied, 
Rui  Gomez  adds  the  following  not  very  Battering  account  of  the  Engliih 
about  the  court  of  Philip  II. 

"  There  be  among  them  some  considerable  thieves  who  do  steal  in  ih* 
most  barefaced  manner.  They  have  moreover  this  great  advantage  ant 
the  Spaniards  that  whereas  we  steal  with  artifice,  the  Euglisb  do  steal  bjr 
main  force. 

"  Her  majesty  is  will  pleased  with  the  king,  and  the  kioff  is  ««D 
contented  with  her,  and  works  hard  to  make  her  see  it :  he  takes  cars 
that  nothing  which  he  ought  to  do,  should  be  left  undone. 

"  The  emperor's  gift  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  happy  aflair, 
and  hath  made  much  noise  here.  With  the  expectation  of  Tecciving 
greater  rewards,  the  people  here  do  seem  well  content.  Upon  my  faillk 
sir,  although  in  other  parts  self-interest  gocth  a  great  way,  it  goes  ftr- 
ther  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  NolLbin(f  eu 
be  done  here  without  money  in  the  hand,  and  of  this  we  have  to  litlW 
that  unless  we  get  some,  I  dnubt  if  Me  shall  escape  with  life,  at  any  nu 
with  honour,  as  we  shall  infallibly  be  beaten. 

"  The  Princess  of  Portugal  hath  sent  a  large  present  of  cIoUm*  n4 
ornaments  to  her  majesty,  wlio  hath  been  admiring  and  playing  with  li«B 
after  such  a  fashion  ever  since,  that  she  hath  not  yet  done,  ll  sMMiik 
unto  me  that  if  her  majesty  did  use  our  Spanish  costume,  beragaail 
leanness  would  be  less  seen. 

"To  tell  truth, — God  knows  it  requireth  much  to  drink  of  thism 
and  I  have  done  much  on  my  part  to  bear  it.  The  best  of  the  biislmsi  ■ 
that  the  king  seeth  and  understandeth  that  this  marriage  was  DOl  Bi^ 
for  the  delectation  of  the  flesh,  but  for  the  remedy  and  preacrraiiaa  af 
this  kingdom. " 

This  letter  is  dated  from  Winchester,  the  S9th  July,  1554,  a  few  i*J* 
otter  the  marriAge;  and  in  another  letter,  dated  the  18th  Augiisl,  Ba 
Gomez,  after  saying  that  never  was  any  king  in  England  who  hii  •* 
rapidly  won  men's  hearts — and  his  authorities  are,  he  says,  EngKsboM^ 
tiers — returns  again  to  the  charge  about  Mary's  ill  looks,  and  Phifip' 
admirable  behaviour  to  her. 

"  His  majesty  cntertaineth  the  queen  admirably,  and  undcntaaddk 
exceeding  well  how  to  pass  over  what  is  not  good  in  her  majesty  taaA- 
ing  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  Out  ho  contenteth  her  innje«ty  m  mU 
that  of  n  truth  they  two  being  alone  together  the  other  day,  she  alisotf 
discoursed  of  love  to  him  and  he  assented  unto  her." 

With  this  scene  of  conjugal  affection,  which,  however  did  not  lait  km^ 
we  must  close  our  extracts  from  the  Spanish  documents,  "  touching  ^ 
rcnnarkaWe  events  w\\\c\\  \itcvjcA«i\,  actoTOiY^vued,  and  followed  th«ai 
riage  of  PhiVip  \V.,  Pvvuce  oi  S^oi»,  aii4.  ^Varj  o"i  ^xx^caxA." 
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THE  NIGER. 

^K  BY      JOHN      UDNOAN. 

^^  ADTHOH    OF    "  TRAVELS    IN    WESTERN    AFRICA." 

Thb  king  of  Ebo  is  a  man  apparently  abuut  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of 
age>  rather  interesting  in  apptarance  than  otherwise,  and  bearii  a  very 
good  character  amongst  his  suhjects.  He  agreed  to  let  the  English  have 
a  settlement  at  a  fair  valuation  of  the  land,  and  also  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection, and  to  establish  a  law  amongst  themselves.  But  all  infringe- 
ments of  the  law  in  his  territory,  or  any  breach  of  their  laws  in  their 
own  territory,  was  to  be  punished  by  their  laws  or  customs.  He  also 
agreed  to  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  allow  a  free  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  river  to  the  English.  Having  signed  this  treaty,  he 
received  his  presents,  with  which  he  seemed  highly  sntistied,  and  then 
left  the  thip,  saluted  by  six  half-minute  guns,  two  from  each  of  the 
steamers.  He  left  us  two  interpreters  on  board  to  proceed  up  the 
riTer  with  us,  one  of  whom  bad  been  with  the  unfortunate  Lander. 

Soon  after  his  majesty  left  us,  we  proceeded  up  the  river  about 
twelve  miles,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning 
(Sunday),  the  2i)th  August,  we  lay  at  anchor  during  the  day  and  night. 
In  the  morning,  we  were  visited  by  a  canoe  containing  two  more  of  the 
king's  daughters.  They  wore  huge  ivory  shackles;  one  of  them  wa« 
handed  a  chair,  but  she  seemed  quite  unacquainted  with  ita  use ;  the 
other  squatted  down  on  the  deck,  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  n 
handkerchief  round  the  loins.  No  doubt,  his  majesty  had  forwarded 
them  to  look  out  for  our  approach.  They  were  all  on  the  begging- 
system  ;  we  put  a  cotton  dress  upon  each  of  them,  and  sent  them  off 
rejoicing.  They  seemed  quite  delighted  with  their  transmogrili cation. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  30th  August,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  took 
the  »mdl]  steamer  Soudan  in  tow,  leaving  the  Amelia  (which  we  pre- 
viously hud  had  in  tow,)  to  the  Wilberforce,  which  was  so<m  far 
behind.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  perceived  a  de.id  body  floating  down 
Uie  river,  face  downwards.  We  stopped  the  engines  to  have  a  better 
op|K>rtunity  of  examining  the  body,  as  it  floated  post.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  murdered,  as  we  perceived  a  large  gash  on  the  back.  A  few 
miles  farther  up  the  river  we  came  to  a  large  settlement,  which  seemed 
(from  the  number  of  canoes  making  for  it,)  to  be  a  town  of  considerable 
trade.  We  counted  about  eighty  large  canoes,  a  number  of  which 
came  alongside,  amongst  which  we  perceived  several  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Ebo.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  sent  up  the  river  to  trade. 
The  people  appeared  to  be  much  more  civilized  the  farther  we  ftro- 
oeeded  up  the  river,  and  seemed  to  have  confidence  in  us.  In  some  of 
tiie  small  villages  they  played  upnn  some  instrument,  or  rutber  made 
a  noise  like  an  ox,  no  doubt  thinking  it  a  line  piece  of  music  to  wel- 
come us.  We  returned  the  cuuipliment  with  a  cornopaiau,  which 
pleaned  them  very  much. 

AugUAt  31st,  we  weiglied  anchor  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the 
H morning.  The  weather  was  beautiful  and  serene,  and  the  river  ns 
Hsmoutb  as  glass  ;  the  foliage  began  to  change  a  little.  Some  d\\9[«T«wX 
■  aorta  of  wood  now  be^'au  to  shew  themselves,  but  »t\Vi  ot  Wv«  \\c\vv%X 


» 
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that  the  imagination  could  suggest.     A  little  farther  up  the  river,  we 
began  to  perceive  banks  on  either  side,  bat  not  to  a  very  great  height ; 
still  it  was  a  change  and  relief  to  the  eye,  as  hitherto,  lor  the  wbule 
space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  land  had  been  as  level  a*  a  I 
bowling-green.     At  this  place,  we  perceived  several  fishing  galleries  i 
or  stages,  of  a  very  novel  construction.     Some  of  the  bush  or  trees  had 
been  cut   away,  and  fixed  thereon  were  four  long  thin  pole*,  aboat 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ;  they  are  fixed  together  like  a  scaffolding, 
and,  about  three  feel  from  the  top,  they  form  a  sort  of  roost ;  a  few 
sticks  are  laid   across,  resting  on  some  cross-bars   fixed  to  the  four  | 
upright  poles  ;  this  is  thatched  over  with  reeds,  of  which  there  it 
always  abundance  by  the  river  side  where  not  occupied  by  trees.    TTie 
fisher  takes  up  his  position  in  his  temporary  roost ;  he  has  a  net  formrd 
apparently  of  cane,  like  a  large  square  basket,  which  is  sunk  under  the  I 
water;  he  has  a  line  or  small  cord  attached  to  the  net,  having  the  I 
other  end  with  him  in  his  scaffolding.     When  he  thinks  there  are  tuy  j 
fish  in  the  net,  he  makes  a  sudden  pull  with  the  cord,  and  being  i 
high  above  the  water,  the  net  is  in  a  moment  almve  its  surface,  so  IbatJ 
the  fish  has  no  chance  of  escape.     Here,  the  river  is  very  lurroMr,  no 
exceeding  twenty  yards,  und  of  a  serpentine  form.     We  saw  »cf»n 
very  large  alligators  floating  down  the  river,  basking  in  the  sun,  tu  if 
dead ;  we  shot  one  of  immense  size.     We  passed  a  great  number  uf 
villages,  and  also  a  great  number  of  islands.    The  inhabitants  seemed 
more  shy  at  this  place  than  they  had  been  the  lost  seven  days'  tail, 
which  was  probably  owing  to  their  having  seen  us  throw  up  seversl 
rockets  the  previous  night,  as  a  signal  for  the  Wilberforce.     They  m» 
very  much  afraid  of  rockets:  the  people  here  seemed  to  be  of  I 
ferent  race ;  their  features  are  very  good,  they  have  sharp  and 
intelligent  eyes,   a  good  deal  of  the  Jewish  character.     Their  chi« 
article  uf  produce  and  cultivation  is  pluintains,  bananas,  and  ysnnr ' 
wliich  grow  here  in  the  soft  loamy  soil  to  great  perfection,  and  we 
the  largest  I  ever  saw,  some  of  them  being  more  than  two  feet  in  Icnjirtli. 
and  two  and  a  half  in  girth.    They  are  an  excellent  substitute  far  tk 
potato ;  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  when  properly  boiled,  they  are  superior 
to  any  potato ;  but  if  not  boiled  sufficiently,  they  arc  bitter.     A«  w 

Iiroceeded  further  up,  we  found  that  those  who  could  afford  it,  wore  • 
oose  garb  of  clothing.  Here,  also,  the  cotton-tree  grows  to  great  per- 
fection ;  I  measured  one,  and  found  it  fifty-one  feet  round.  Sonr  of 
these  trees  hove  buttresses  extending  from  the  main  trunk,  at  tta 
ground,  ten  feet. 

September  the  Ist,  we  weighed  anchor  at  six  o'clock  Ajt.,  wtttittt 
rather  showery.  The  river  still  Imre  the  same  aspect,  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  We  met,  floating  down  the  river,  a  serjjcnt  of  n  very  siagiiltf 
appearance  ;  it  was  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  about  the  thickness  «f  • 
man's  thigh :  it  was  lying  on  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  hoop.  Abwl 
twelve  o'clock,  we  reached  a  part  of  the  river  almut  two  mile«  termt, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lake,  till  again  wc  came  into  • 
narrow  part ;  we  then  anchored,  and  went  ashore  to  cut  woo<L  I  iU 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  man  who  cut  down  a  tree  on  the  biab 
of  the  Niger.  We  were  caught  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  wtn  «•- 
pletely  saturated  with  rain. 

September  2nd,  we  weighed  anchor  at  half-past  five  o'clock  a*. 
weather  very  ftne.  T\\c  met  \\o&  \my  irremjlar  both  in  width  jW 
depth,  with  numerous  Yaigt  n.u^'sm^V  v^'».vAi>,   'Xwwu^  ereniBjc,  >< 
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four  P.M.,  we  perceived  some  stupendous  mountains  at  n  great  distance, 
and  on  our  right  htind  side  of  the  river,  we  saw,  only  about  four  miles 
a-head,  a  beautiful  bank  of  red  hurd  stone,  very  steep,  and  behind 
it  the  town  of  Attah :  we  lay  opposite  this  place  until  the  next  day, 
before  we  held  any  communication  with  the  king.  The  commis- 
sioners waited  upon  him  on  the  3rd  ;  after  having  some  conversation 
with  him  and  his  ministers  respecting  the  slave-trade,  and  also  re- 
specting our  obtaining  a  settlement,  and  having  arranged  every  thing 
to  our  satisfaction,  Captain  Trotter  invited  him  on  board  ;  but  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  allow  the  king  ever  to  go  upon  water  ;  consequently,  we  were  not 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Idda;  but  his  ministers  paid 
Ds  a  visit,  and  seemed  quite  amazed  at  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
msels.  Arrangements  having  been  made  for  drawing  up  the  treaty 
between  his  majesty  and  the  English  government,  all  his  ministers 
and  judges  were  summoned  to  attend,  as  also  the  commissioners  of  the 
African  society,  and  all  the  uDicers  of  the  different  ships  composing  the 
expedition.  They  accordingly  met  on  board  the  Albert,  and  every 
thing  having  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  parties,  the  Oth  of  De- 
cember was  appointed  for  an  interview  with  his  majesty,  to  obtain  his 
royal  signature,  and  also  to  make  him  and  the  princess  several  pre- 
sents which  had  been  sent  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  time  the  presents  were  being  selected  on  board  the  Albert, 
oar  chief  interpreter,  Johnson,  (a  native  of  Idda,  who  had  come  with 
ns  from  Cape  Coast,)  fell  over-board  and  was  drowned  ;  consequently, 
the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  until  the  afternoon.     All  the  presents 
being  ready,  the  captain  desired  me  to  dress  in  my  former  uniform 
(which  I  had  on  board)  of  the  first  Life-guards.     I  was  appointed  to 
carry  tlie  standard :  the  procession   having  been  arranged  in  proper 
order,  we  went  ashore  in  two  whale  boats.     Upon  our  landing,  we 
found  six  of  his  majesty's  horses  waiting  for  us,  with  their  state  trap- 
pings ;    their  saddles  and  bridles  were  not  all  worth   five  shillings. 
The  horses  were  much  the  same  as  the  New  Forest  cnlts  in  Hamp- 
shire: each  horse  had  a  driver,  and  a  groom  to  lead  him.     Cuptiirn 
Trotter,  with  his  wonted  kindness,  picked  out  the  best  of  the  horses 
for  me.     I  was  soon  mounted  with  my  knees  drawn  up  to  my  niutith 
almost :  I  had  the  Union  Jack  to  carry,  consequently,  I  marched  in 
front  of  the  procession  ;  I  could  scarcely  get  along,  the  crowd  was  so 
great.     But  some  of  the  people  that  we  came  upon  unawares  ran  awoy 
in  great  fear ;  no  doubt  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  one  of  the 
fnglish  Life-guards  in  that  country.  We  had  upwards  of  two  miles  to 
travel  along  foot-paths,  with  just  room  for  one  person  to  walk,  and  on 
each  aide  a  sort  of  grass  resembling  strong  reeds — in  height,  nt  least 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet — so  that  we  could  not  see  two  yards  either  side 
of  lu:  we  arrived  at  tlie  princess's  first,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  royal  palace.  We  hud  to  pass  through  at  least  a  dozen  low  door-ways, 
without  any  doors  to  them;  they  were  not  above  a  yard  in  height,  so 
that  it  was  very  awkward  for  a  man  six  feet  three  inches,  with  cuirass 
wid  helmet,  to  pass  through  them,  particularly  with  a  boarding  pike 
and  flag  attached  to  it.     Her  hut,  like  all  others  at  Attah,*  is  round, 
and  about  four  yards  in  diameter :  the  top  of  the  house  and  thatch  is 
round  hay  or  corn  rick,  but  the  side  walls  were  not 


top  I 


*  The  names  o(  Allah  and  Idila  are  often  confuuiide)],  from  iKuWin^  uV  l>l^jktk 
I  bMO({  by  the  nativei  called  xhe  AtUh. 
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more  than  four  feet  high-     We  found  the  princen  seated  on  the  floor, 
in  a  squatting  posture,  and  we  delivered  her  such  presents  a«  we  oon- 
siderea  would  best  suit  her  taste ;  it  being  late  in  the  afternoon,  our 
stay  with  her  was  very  limited.    We  retraced  our  Hteps,  aa  it  were,  out 
of  a  rabbit-warren,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace,  which  was  much  of 
the  same  description  as  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  yard  in 
the  front  of  his  imperial  hut.     The  yard  may  be  about  twelve  or  tifteen 
yards  long,  and  the  ground  eutrance  to  it  is  a  hole   through  ■  mud 
wall ;  this  hole  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half 
wide.    Upon  entering  we  found  his  majesty  seated  on  a  sort  of  bendi 
by  the  side  of  his  mud-hut  palace,  with  a  mat  spread  over  his  seat  and 
on  the  ground  around  him.     He  was  dressed  very  much  the  same  m 
the  Guy  Fawkes  effigies  in  England,  on  the  5th  of  November.     Upon 
our  first  entry  he  looked  very  stern ;  his  ministers  and  other  attend- 
ants were  seated  round  him  on  the  mat  on  the  ground.     We  advanced 
close  to  them,  when,  through  our  interpreters,  we  commenced  to  confer 
with  him  respecting  the  treaty.     He  never  spoke  all  the  time,  but 
merely  gave  assent  by  a  nod  of  the  head.     He  looked  very  hard  at  ma 
the  whole  of  the  time ;  he  was  told  that  I  was  one  of  the  Queen  of 
England's  Life-guards ;  he  then  motioned  me  to  come  close  to  him,  and 
I  shook  hands  with  him  ;  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  in  our  pre- 
sence.    During  this  interview  he  asked  me  how  I  was ;  next  day,  he 
sent  one  of  bis  ministers  on  board  to  purchase  my  helmet,  he  admired 
it  very  much,  and  offered  me  ivory   in   exchange  for  it.     I  ftent  him 
word,  that,  upon  my  return  down  the  river,  I  would  barter  with  htia 
After  reading  over  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  his  ministers  explaia> 
ing  them  to  bim,  he  agreed  to  let  us  have  land  to  establish  a  mHIh^| 
ment  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Chadda,  and  also  a  piece  of  groundd^^H 
to  his  own  house  for  a  missionary  and  church.     At   this  phce,  «• 
buried  a  man  named  Peglar,  an  armourer  from  London ;  he  died  uf  the 
fever  so  prevalent  there,  on  the  8th  December. 

His  majesty  promised  protection  and  justice  to  all  British  Mttlcn, 
and  liberty  to  trade  up  and  down  the  river,  and  also,  to  build  a  fort 
for  our  own  protection.  We  are  also  to  assist  bim  in  case  of  an  iiifS* 
sion  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  kings  or  chiefs.  Next,  we  pr> 
ceeded  to  divide  his  presents.  He  seemed  quite  delighted  with  Ui(a> 
We  iilso  gave  away  a  great  number  of  small  looking-glaaM«  aad  ni 
night-ctips,  spectacles,  and  raxors,  knives,  needles,  to  his  judges  lid 
bead  men  at  court.  By  this  time  it  became  dark,  unu  the  Mtlf 
ligbt  his  majesty  could  furnish  us  with,  was  a  broken  caJabash,  wbia 
hud  held  palm  oil,  the  pieces  of  which  were  set  lire  to,  one  piece  s(  i 
time  in  a  frying-pan.  No  doubt  the  frying-pan  was  a  present  fwoi 
some  uf  the  Portuguese  slave-merchants.  Probably  his  majt-sty  •* 
not  avyare  of  any  other  use  for  it  than  to  burn  a  light  in.  Aft«flr  Uf 
tributing  our  presents,  we  retired  towards  our  shi|>s,  which  wm  m 
little  (lifiiculty  to  us,  being  entirely  strangers  iu  thin  place.  Each  mm. 
as  he  passed  a  hut,  pulled  out  a  large  handful  uf  thatch,  which  i»  Ml 
tire  to,  and  carried  in  his  hand  like  a  torch,  pulling  out  fresh  soppb* 
whenever  we  reached  a  hut.  By  the  time  we  cot  on  buard,  it  •■ 
late.  Unfortunately,  during  our  alisence,  the  Wilberforce  bad  n* 
agruund.  We  remained  all  the  next  day  endeavouring  to  tow  \m^> 
but  failed.  After  lightening  her  of  some  of  her  stores,  and  ararsf 
the  river  having  been  caused  by  a  heavy  ruin  during  the  nighl,  A* 
floated   utf   iu   \.\ic  moTu\n^.    'V\\ve.  cvxwiw^  x»a  ul  little  rtjuiciiig,  ■ 
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we  dreaded  veiy  much  tliat  we  should  not  get  her  off  without  remov- 
ing her  engines.  During  the  time  she  was  agroand,  the  little  8oudan 
proceeded  up  the  river.  On  the  8th,  we  buried  the  above  named 
Peglar  in  the  ground  given  us  for  the  missionary-  Our  chaplain  per- 
formed the  burial  service,  and  asked  a  blessing  upon  the  ground 
bestowed  for  the  missionary;  after  which,  we  retired  to  our  .ship  and 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  towing  the  Amelia.  9th, 
we  weighed  anchor,  at  6ve  A.M.,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  The  land 
now  began  entirely  to  change  its  appearance  ;  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  beautiful  valleys  now  relieved  the  eye,  and  several  beauti- 
fully cultivated  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  shewed  them- 
selves with  several  large  villages,  and  also  great  numbers  of  canoes  on 
the  river.  We  hailed  the  canoes  to  come  alongside,  but  the  natives 
Seemed  afraid  of  the  paddles.  The  name  of  these  mountjiins  was  the 
Cargow  mountains.  Towards  evening,  we  perceived  a  piece  of  some* 
thing  white  attached  to  one  of  the  bushes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
We  put  off  the  boat,  and  found  it  to  t>e  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  a 
report  of  the  Soudan,  which  had  placed  it  there  purposely  for  us,  stat- 
ing that  she  had  passed  the  day  before,  and  had  tiie  hrst  lieutenant  and 
engineer  sick.     At  this  time  we  ourselves  had  eleven  sick  of  fever. 

This  afternoon  we  experienced  a  heavy  thunderstorm.    We  anchored 
for  the  night  at  a  quarter   before  five   o'clock   p.m.,  with  orders   to 
get   the   steam    up    by    half-past   four   a.m.      Next    morning,    10th 
{September,    in    a   few   hours,  we    came   in    sight   of  the  Soudan   at 
anchor,  she  had  arrived  there  the  day  previous.     We  proceeded  a  little 
further  up  the  river  to  the  s|)ot  intended  for  the  establishment  of  our 
model  farm.     This  place  is  close  by  the  confluence  or  the  entrance  of 
the  Chadda.     We  dropped  anchor  tliat  afternoon  close  to  the  intended 
spot,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  11th,  we  commenced  discharging 
our  model  farm-house  and  furniture,  carts,  ploughs,  and  harrows,  ami 
all  Borts  of  fanning  implements.     The  place  we  found  had  been  a  large 
town  about  two  years  ago,  but  had  lieen  destroyed  by  a  hostile  tribe, 
the  Felattohs.     It  appeared  to  have  been  burnt,  though  several  of  the 
huts  were  left  quite  uninjured  ;  one  of  which,   in  particular,  attracted 
tnj  attention,  as  being  superior  to  any  I  hud  seen.     Upon  entering 
it  1  found,   by  its  formation,  it  had   been  the  residence  of  a  chief. 
The  walls  were  ornamented  with  different  colours  and  figures.     The 
huts  here  are  all  circular,  with  a  roof  in  the  shape  of  a  corn-rick.     In 
this  hut  was  a  throne  or  high  sofa,  composed  of  the  same  material 
as  the  house  (clay).     The  wall  all  round  was  ornamented  by  some  sort 
of  comb,  similar  to  the  honey-comb,  but  appeared  to  be  the  production 
uf  a  wasp  or  large  flying  ant.    1  also  ftiuud  on  the  floor  a  large  scorpion, 
which  I  brought  on  board.     I   also   shot  three  turtle  doves,  the  tirnt 
birds  I  hud  shot  in  Africa.     They  are  small  but  very  fleshy ;  there  are 
many  birds  of  splendid  plumage  here,  and  plenty  of  Guinea  fowl.     This 
place  was  a  true  picture  of  desolation.     The  long  high  grass  or  reeds 
covered  the  streets,  the  ruins  of  the  huts,  and  the  gardens.     These 
reeds  are  eight  or  nine  feet  high.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate 
through  them,  and  every  step,  a  reptile  of  some  description  may  be 
trodden  upon.     This  town  had  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  moat. 
All  the  dye  |H>ts  or  vats  remained  perfect,  with  dye  in  them,  which  led 
Die  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants,  who  have  been  driven  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  must  still  have  come  there  to  dye  their  cloth.    Ludi^o 
grows  here  in  great  abuudaiicc.     The  cloth  is  on\v  aWxiV  Vnu  ot  \}ut«tt 
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inches  in  nridth,  and  is  sewed  togelber  until  the  garment  is  the  desired 
width.  A  loose  garment,  something  like  a  smock-frock,  is  generally 
worn,  or  a  scarf  is  thrown  round  the  shoulders,  like  a  Highlander's  plaid. 
At  this  place  one  of  our  men  died,  named  Powell,  perhaps  he  was  the 
first  white  man  ever  buried  in  this  place.  ^V'e  buried  him  on  the  foUonr- 
ing  day,  12th  Sept.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  body  here  more  than 
two  or  three  hours.  Even  a  bird,  if  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
will  smell  in  a  few  hours. 

After  remaining  here  two  days,  and  surveying  the  soil,  it  w««  ein»- 
sidered  not  so  good  for  our  settlement  as  we  had  at  first  anticipated ; 
consequently,  to  our  great  mortification,  we  were  obliged  to  re-emb«rk 
all  our  stores  and  model  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  farther  up  the 
river.  On  the  13th,  we  commenced  getting  our  stores  and  materials 
on  board,  which  was  accomplished  under  the  directions  of  the  intrepid 
and  persevering  Lieut.  Fishbourne.  We  sailed  .ibout  one  mile  farther 
up  the  river,  where  we  found  a  sjjot  well  adapted  for  all  our  purpoMi^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  intended  farm  being  in  a  state  of  cultivation  by 
the  natives,  who  generally  live  at  some  distance  from  their  farmx  or 
spots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate  for  their  own  subsistence.  They 
seldom  cultivate  more  than  suffices  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  so  dt«- 
tant  from  any  market  or  place  of  disposal.  Our  ships  were  the  best 
market  they  had  met  with  for  some  time.  Although  they  areignonnt, 
they  ask  generally  ten  times  the  value  of  their  article.  I  had  s  very 
good  opportunity  of  learning  their  prices,  having  been  appointed  by 
Captain  Trotter  to  purchase  all  provisions,  yams,  goats,  fowls,  rice, 
limes,  and  beef.  At  this  place,  we  once  more  landed  our  stores  and  &na> 
ing  stock,  as  also,  the  famous  Eglintoun  tournament  teot,  as  a  temps- 
rary  residi'nce  for  the  farmer  and  his  $er\'ants. 

Here,  death  began  to  make  rapid  strides  amongst  our  cretra.  Wt 
lost,  in  the  Albert  alone,  seven  men  in  one  week,  and  had  eighteen  side. 
Some  men  were  taken  off  very  suddenly.  We  remained  here  until 
the  19th ;  during  this  period,  men  in  all  three  steamers,  and  ah* 
in  the  Amelia,  were  fulling  dangerously  ill  almost  every  hour ;  conse- 
quently, it  was  determined  that  all  the  sick  should  be  placed  in  flot 
vessel,  the  Suudun,  iind  sent  down  the  river,  and  thence  to  tke 
island  of  Ascension,  though  it  was  evident  most  of  them  would  be 
consigned  to  the  deep  ere  they  reached  that  place.  The  lameotiUf 
and  awful  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  when,  on  Sunday  iJtth, 
all  the  sick,  or  at  least  those  not  expected  to  recover,  from  all  three 
ships,  were  crammed  on  board  the  Soudan,  with  very  indifferent  sccoo- 
modutioM,  nearly  all  being  on  deck,  like  so  many  cattle,  with  tb* 
exception  of  being  hung  in  hammocks-  Although  everything  that 
Iiuniaiiity  cuuld  suggest  was  done,  it  was  a  very  usual  thing  to  tet 
Lieut.  Fislibouriie  going  round  to  the  sick,  kindly  cheering  their  spirit*, 
and  serving  them  with  his  own  hand  with  anything  they  uskrd  fur- 
His  kindness,  and  siiill  ns  a  surgeon  also,  (he  having  studied  tli«t  pn^ 
fessioii  previously  to  his  joining  the  navy,)  rendered  him  a  valuable  man 
and  orticcr;  conseqinnily.  Captain  Trotter  transferred  him  from  tie 
Albert  to  take  command  of  the  Soudan,  and  placed  him  in  thugfl 
the  sick.  All  arrangements  now  having  been  made,  ttbout  twtin 
o'clock  A.M.,  the  Soudan  took  her  departure  down  the  river.  We  hii 
still  seven  men  sick,  after  sending  fourteen  on  board  the  Soadsn; 
out  of  twenty-one  white  men,  the  crew  of  the  Soudan,  nineteen  *rtt 
dangoruualy  \\\.    TVie  «\cV.  tTun\  vVe  xXxxtievvaSKVi  oa  board  the  SoodA 
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amoanted  to  forty  ;  a  great  number  out  of  about  seventy-five  men.  It 
was  arranged  for  the  Albert  and  Wilberforce  to  proceed  up  tbe  river 
on  the  following  day,  the  20th,  but  unfortunately,  on  tbe  afternoon  of 
tbe  19th  and  morning  of  tbe  20tb,  a  great  number  of  the  remaining 
officers  and  men  fell  sick.  In  fact,  we  had  scarcely  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  out  of  both  vessels  left  to  take  one  vessel  up  tbe  river ;  conse- 
quently, it  was  arranged  that  the  Wilberforce  should  follow  the  Soudan, 
and  the  Albert  proceed  up  tbe  river.  Captain  Trotter  proceeded 
accordingly  up  tbe  river  with  the  Albert.  We  were  now  alone,  the 
Amelia  having  been  left  at  our  model  farm,  as  a  hospital  and  residence 
for  the  sick.  We  proceeded  up  tbe  river  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
2Ist,  passing  a  great  many  towns  or  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ; 
all,  or  nearly  ail  tbe  villages,  were  deluged,  which  led  me  to  sup- 
pose that  at  this  season  there  must  have  been  an  unusually  high  Hood. 
The  people  now  were  much  more  civilized  than  they  bad  been  all 
the  way  up  the  river.  None  now  seemed  afraid  of  us,  but  were 
pleased  to  see  us,  and  all  of  them  very  willinglv  came  on  board  to 
trade  with  us.  They  brought  sheep,  goats,  chickens,  turkeys,  and 
docks.  Their  sheep  resemble  the  deer  species  more  than  anything  else 
I  ever  saw,  except  the  horn.  Their  goats  are  very  small,  but  some ' 
of  them  eat  very  well.  The  chickens  are  very  small,  about  the  size  of 
a  bantam  in  England.  Goats  and  sheep  cost  sevenpence  half-penny  to 
fiftcenpence  ;  fowls  about  twopence  half-penny  a  pair.  We  now  fonnd 
several  different  articles  of  manufacture,  showing  a  taste  of  ingenuity, 
surpassing  anything  I  could  have  expected.  Their  bows  and  arrows 
were  of  a  very  formidable  construction  ;  their  swords  were  also  much 
superior  to  anything  we  had  seen,  though  still  very  clumsy  in  com- 
parison with  the  weapons  of  civilized  nations.  They  have  no  regular 
system  or  exercise  for  the  sword  ;  they  generally,  when  armed  with  a 
bow,  carry  a  dagger  fixed  on  the  right  (or  string)  hand,  by  an  oval- 
ahaped  ring,  through  which  they  pass  the  four  fingers,  and  over  the 
knuckles  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  hand,  with  the  poitit  downwards 
from  the  hand,  so  as  always  to  be  ready  if  required.  They  have  also 
clothes  of  different  colours,  much  resembling  English  manufacture,  of 
a  coarse  description.  Still  they  are  very  far  behind  in  their  system  of 
weaving ;  their  web  is  not  more  than  three  inches  wide,  consequently 
cloth  is  very  dear  here.  They  manufacture  nothing  but  cotton,  as  far 
a«  I  have  yet  seen.  They  bring  a  great  quantity  of  raw  cotton  for  sale, 
and  also  ivory,  and  tigers'  and  lions'  teeth.  They  also  manufacture  a 
great  quantity  of  pepper  from  the  chillies,  and  also  a  sort  of  Hour  or 
meal  from  tbe  Indian  corn.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  very  much 
nixed  ;  there  appear  to  be  many  different  tribes  or  castes.  I  saw  one 
of  the  handsomest  coloured  men  here  I  ever  saw  of  any  country  ;  in  fact, 
bad  he  been  a  white  man,  he  would  not  be  easily  equalled.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  head  and  face  very  much  resembled  the  Welch.  His  lips 
were  thin,  and  beautifully  formed,  and  his  teeth  surpassed  anything  I 
ever  saw  for  regularity  and  whiteness ;  his  body  and  limbs  were  a  com- 
plete model ;  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  pleasant  expression,  nil  seemed 
to  harmonise  with  his  fine  person.  He  was  about  live  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  and  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  head 
men,  or  the  son  of  the  chief.  I  purchased  a  great  many  goats,  sheep, 
fowls,  &C.,  for  the  ship's  company  from  him.  His  father,  the  chief, 
made  me  a  present  of  six  gallons  of  beer  made  from  the  ludian  corn. 
It  waa  very  acid,  but  quenched  thirst  very  weW.    Iv  TeacT(\\i\sa  «»« 
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Bmall  beer  in  England.  I  was  informed,  if  put  in  boltlea  a  few  d»j», 
it  would  improve  very  much.  On  the  22nd,  nothing  {Kirticular  occurred  ; 
but  on  the  ^rd,  one  of  the  chiefs  came  alongside  with  his  canoe  loaded 
with  merchandize,  returning  from  a  market  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  We  purchased  a  great  many  things  from  him,  and  we  gave  him 
several  presents  also.  We  found  he  had  one  male  and  two  female 
slaves  in  the  canoe,  which  he  had  just  purchased.  We  seized  tb«m 
and  detained  them  on  board,  and  gave  them  new  clothes.  They  seemed 
very  much  pleased  with  their  change.  The  chief  excused  himself  by 
stating  that  his  father  King  Attah,  at  Egarab,  had  not  acquainted  tb«in 
so  far  up  the  river  yet  with  the  treaty  that  had  been  formed ;  but  I 
believe  this  was  false.  We  read  the  law  relating  to  slave-dealing,  and 
also  his  father's  treaty,  abolishing  slavery  in  his  dominions.  We  told 
him,  if  we  ever  took  any  canoes  with  slaves  or  anything  used  for  cuo- 
fining  slaves,  such  as  shackles,  we  would  set  the  slaves  free,  and  destrajr 
the  canoes  and  all  the  property  in  them. 

On  Uie  24th,  we  were  obliged  to  buy  or  cut  wood  every  day,  omm^ 
quently,  our  progress  was  not  so  rapid.  All  our  white  men  wer«  ttek, 
except  myself  and  three  other  oflicers  and  men.  25th,  nothing  par- 
ticular occurred,  except  a  very  sudden  tornado  which  lasted  about  so 
hour.  The  water  rose  from  a  surface  smooth  as  glass,  to  an  apparently 
rough  sea.  These  storms  generally  are  very  rapid,  are  aoconiwnied  by 
lightning,  and  always  prove  very  beneficial,  as  they  invanably  emii 
and  purify  the  air. 

On  the  25th,  we  were  at  Egah,  two  days'  sail  from  Rabba.  This  plset 
Egah,  is  B  disputed  territory  between  the  King  of  Idda,  named  AUaK 
(with  whom  we  made  a  treaty  about  three  weeks  ugo,)  and  the  Kiofi 
of  Kabba.  The  lutter  king  allows  or  sends  his  people  (the  Felittaht) 
down  lo  scour  the  counlrv,  and  they  carry  desolation  with  them.  Yirt 
if  the  iiiliiilntHiits  of  this  place  had  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of  anati 
or  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  architecture,  they  aiigbt  CHily 
resist  all  the  efibrls  of  the  Feluttahs,  however  numerous.  I  hsve  wen 
a  great  number  of  them,  and  heard  a  great  deal  s])ukeii  of  then,  bat 
they  are  sadly  overrated.  They  are  mounted  on  small  hursea  ;  the  laiiirt 
I  have  yet  seen  is  about  the  size  of  the  Hampshire  New  Furuat  ptom- 
They  have  no  particular  method  of  guiding  their  horse,  and  quits  m 
little  of  using  the  sword,  which  is  a  very  awkwaril,  badly -iMilaneid 
weapon,  is  generally  long  and  straight  in  the  blade,  with  a  Ma*U 
handle,  not  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  knob  on  the  eni. 
and  no  protection  at  uU  for  the  hand.  In  fact,  were  I  in  my  old  irp- 
ment,  the  first  Life-guards,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  make  one  of  six  U) 
charge  a  squadron  one  hundred  strong  of  Felattuhs.  All  the  ■«urd> 
I  have  seen,  are  made  of  very  common  iron,  and  very  badly  poliibciL 
I  purchased  some  of  their  razors,  which  are  of  a  very  rude  cunslrudMii, 
but  they  seem  uf  very  good  iron  ;  but  I  learned  they  were  made  at  • 
great  distance  in  the  interior.  The  inhabitants  dilfer  very  mocb  i* 
character  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  doubtless  the  same  is  tbt 
case  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  One  thing  is  worthy  of  rpmurk, 
which  prevails  amongst  all  the  Africans  I  have  yet  seen,  and  neritt 
the  highest  censure,  that  is,  if  a  man  happeu  to  full  accidentally  into 
the  water,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe  or  otherwise,  they  never  st- 
tempt  to  render  any  assistance,  but  get  a»  fur  away  from  the  unlotta* 
nate  individual  as  they  can.  Vestcrduy  one  of  our  men  fell  ovvrbotfd.  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  canoes  ■JoagiMle  ■ 
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astern  of  ns  toj^ther  ;  bat  instead  of  attempting  to  render  him  any 
assistance,  altlioufrh  one  of  their  own  colour,  all  made  otf  ashore.  For- 
tunately the  man  whs  a  ^ood  swimmer,  and  swam  until  we  reached 
him  with  the  boat  and  picked  him  up. 

Sunday.  2(>tli,  we  lay  at  anchor  all  the  day,  doing  nothing  bat  at- 
tending divine  service,  which  Captain  Trotter  always  strictly  observed, 
much  to  his  credit.  27th,  we  commenced  taking  in  wood,  purchased 
from  the  natives ;  we  also  sent  a  number  of  Kroomen  ashore  to  cut 
vood,  and  sent  missionaries  ashore  to  make  all  inquiry  and  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  slave-trade.  This  afternoon  we  lost  one  of  the 
few  white  men  we  had  left,  named  Fuge.  Poor  fellow,  he  suffered  very 
much.  It  is  a  very  saddening  sight  to  see  all  our  countrymen  lying,  in 
all  probability,  on  the  bed  of  death,  about  the  deck,  in  any  corner  where 
they  can  obtain  shelter  from  the  sun  or  from  the  storm.  Comrades  are 
carried  off,  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  at  a  time ;  tboee  who 
are  cheerful  and  hearty  to-day  may  be  laid  under  the  earth  to-morronr 
morning. 

On  the  28th,  we  still  remained  off  Egah,  taking  in  wood  ;  in  fact,  we 
could  not  proceed  farther,  as  all  our  engineers  and  stokers  were  ill,  and 
some  of  them  dead.  We  still  kept  missionaries  ashore,  obtaining  all  the 
information  possible ;  but  a  great  many  of  the  people  seemed  very  shy 
of  giving  any  information  upon  the  slave  trade.  They  seemed  afraid 
of  the  Felattahs ;  they  fancied,  if  they  gave  any  informiition,  the 
Felattahs,  when  we  were  gone,  would  come  down  upon  them  and 
carry  them  away  captives,  as  they  had  very  frequently  done  in  the  dis- 
|>uted  territory. 

On  the  29th,  Captain  Trotter  wished  me  to  go  ashore  and  purchase 
fowls,  goats,  sheep,  and  any  thing  I  thought  necessary  for  the  sick, 
and  also  to  make  inquiry  and  obtain  all  possible  information  respect- 
ing tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  general 
produce  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  I  landed  a  crowd  assembled,  of 
great  magnitude,  some  of  them  wishing  to  sell  different  articles  of 
native  manufacture;  some  with  fowls,  some  with  sheep,  some  with 
pxts.  1  firfit  went  to  the  chief's  house,  where  I  was  received  with  great 
kindness.  His  house  is  a  hut  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  across  the 
rionr,  the  wall  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height.  The  huts  are  all  cir- 
cular near  this  place,  and  for  some  hundred  miles  down ;  the  roof  is 
raised  in  a  conical  form,  the  same  as  a  barn-rick,  and  covered  with 
thatch  of  reeds  or  grass.  They  have  no  articles  of  furniture,  or  beds. 
They  have  generally  a  few  calabashes,  in  different  forms,  forming 
bMoni),  plates,  or  bottles ;  a  mat  or  butfalii  hide  is  spread  on  the  floor 
iH  a  bed.  The  door  into  the  hut  is  seldom  more  than  3.^  feet  high,  and 
2  nride.  The  doorway  does  not  entirely  terminate  at  the  ground ; 
upon  entering,  you  must  step  over  a  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
They  generally  have  two  doors ;  one  in  the  front  and  another  in  the 
rear  cause  a  good  draught  or  current  of  air,  rendering  it  very  cool  and 
comfortable,  particularly  as  their  huts  are  all  composed  of  clay,  even 
where  they  have  plenty  of  stone.  The  wnlls  are  generally  about  eighteen 
inches  thick.  They  do  not  build  their  houses  u)>on  any  regular  system, 
but  like  beeii  jumble  them  together  any  way,  leaving  in  some  places  a 
narrow  passage,  where  one  person  can  pass,  but  no  more.  They,  how- 
ever, k-ave  spaces  in  different  parts  of  the  town  for  markets.  But  ge- 
nerally, at  this  place,  although  u  fine  race  of  people,  they  have  no  idea 
of  cleanliness,  and  their  horse  invariably  occupies  part  of  their  own 
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dwelling.  The  children  and  the  horse  partake  of  the  same  di«h. 
Were  pips  bred  here,  no  doubt  they  also  would  form  part  of  the  family 
circle.  But  it  is  remarkable,  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  pig  since  we  en« 
tered  the  Ni);er,  although,  doubtless,  the  wild  boar  is  to  be  found  io  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  one  house  I  entered,  I  found,  in  the  small 
diameter  of  eighteen  feet,  a  stable,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  dwelling- 
house.  Tliey  have  but  a  very  remote  idea  of  forging.  They  have  their 
anvil  fixed  in  tlie  floor.  The  anvil  is  merely  a  piece  of  iron,  the  i 
as  used  in  England  by  farriers  to  point  their  shueing-nails  upon; 
only  raised  about  four  or  five  incnes  above  the  surface  of  the 
When  at  work,  they  seat  themselves  on  the  floor,  stretching  a  I«_ 
each  side  of  the  anvil.  Sometimes  their  uiivil  is  composed  of  stone 
only.  They  never  shoe  their  horses  here.  Instead  of  using  files,  they 
use  a  rough  stone,  in  getting  their  articles  of  cutlery  to  uov  sort  of  i 
surface ;  consequently,  their  work  is  always  rough  as  well  as  Indlj 
tempered.  I  purchased  a  razor,  however,  here,  quite  as  sharp  as  my 
own ;  but  it  had  nut  been  manut'actured  in  this  place. 

They  have  also  a  very  indifl'erent  system  of  weaving.  I  had  here  an 
opportunity  of  minutely  inspecting  their  loom,  which,  as  1  have  already 
mentioned,  is  not  capable  of  weaving  cloth  more  than  three  inches  wide. 
Their  loom  is  always  fixed  out  of  doors,  and  the  warp  is  always  extend 
ed  to  its  full  length,  which  Is  generally  about  five  or  six  yards.  The  end 
of  their  warp  is  made  fast  to  a  wooden  peg  stuck  into  the  ground,  and 
the  frame  or  loom  attached  to  the  other  end,  and  also  fixed  into  the 
ground.  In  consequence  of  their  tedious  system  of  mixking  cloth,  it  is 
very  dear  according  to  the  rate  of  other  articles ;  but  although  they  trt 
so  far  behind  in  weaving,  they  are  rather  clever  in  the  manufacture «f 
earthenware,  and  also  in  making  wooden  vessels.  They  also  disp' 
considerable  ingenuity  in  carving  and  ornamenting  their  call' 
Their  sheep  at  this  place  (Egah)  are  of  a  very  singular  breed; 
seem  between  the  red  deer  and  sheep;  and  many  of  them  are  of  1 
same  colour  as  the  deer.  But  there  are  severol  breeds ;  some  of  tfccB 
have  two  lot]g  teats  hanging  down  from  the  lower  part  of  the  nedt, 
similar  to  some  pigs  I  have  seen  in  England.  We  also  found  immeiHe 
numbers  of  pigeons  and  turtle  doves.  The  turtle  dove  is  a  very  mull 
bird  of  the  pigeon  breed,  but  carries  a  great  deal  of  fiesh  for  its  <iK- 
During  our  stay  here  I  shot  several.  They  are  very  tame,  never  bciag 
disturbed  by  fire-arms.  Vultures  are  also  to  be  found  here  in  gntl 
numbers ;  they  are  quite  tame,  and  go  about  the  same  a:!  the  fsnn- 
yard  fowl  in  England.  I  also  shot  several  pelicans;  they  build  ill 
upon  trees  here,  although  it  is  asserted  by  many  authors  that  thej 
never  roost  on  trees.  I  could  not  help  amusing  myself  looking  at  tki 
Hiitives  gpliitiug  wood.  We  employed  them  to  cut  and  bring  wood  on 
board  for  the  steam-engines.  Their  hatchets  are  put  into  the  bamlle, 
instead  of  the  handle  into  the  hatchet;  the  iron  part  is  in  the  formrf 
a  wedge,  with  the  top  end  long  and  tapering  ;  the  handle  is  necestarilT 
very  large  and  clumsy,  owing  to  the  top  of  the  hatchet  being  throqfk 
the  end  of  the  handle.  Their  wood  is  of  various  kinds,  amimgst  whia 
we  found  the  far-famed  shea  butter-tree,  and  also  the  fruit.  Tto 
leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are  not  quite  m 
thick  ;^  the  nut  is  shaped  very  like  an  egg,  and  is  about  the  sise  of  » 
pigeon's  egg,  and  in  colour  is  like  a  horse-chesnut.  The  nuts,  wbci 
pressed,  yield  a  substance  having  very  much  the  resemblance  of  buttM. 
which  is  of  great  value  for  its  qualities.     It  is  also  an  excellent  subith 
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tnte  for  oil  to  burn  in  lamps.  We  also  found  honey  very  plentiful 
here ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  much  inferior  to  English 
honey.  Yams  here  are  exceJlent,  and  very  cheap — aa  also  ])hintains 
and  sweet  potatoes ;  but  the  latter  are  not  much  relished  by  Englisb- 
men,  as  they  resemble  in  taste  the  English  potato  when  frost-bitten. 

On  Saturday,  2d  October,  another  of  our  few  white  men  died.  We 
still  remained  at  £g;ah  expecting  our  engineers  to  get  better,  and 
enable  us  to  proceeo  to  Rablah ;  but,  unfortunately,  Captain  Trotter 
was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  October, — consequently  we 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  proceeding  farther,  greatly 
against  our  wish,  as  we  were  now  only  two  days'  sail  from  Rablith  ;  so 
that  all  our  time  and  labour,  ever  since  we  had  parted  witli  the  other  ves- 
sels, were  lost,  although  we  certainly  had  done  more  than  any  previous 
expedition.  After  getting  so  near  the  place  we  so  much  wished  to 
arrive  at,  this  was  a  great  disappointment.  However,  we  had  no  alter- 
native. Myself,  the  doctor,  and  another  white  person,  were  the 
only  persons  who  had  not  been  very  ill;  and  I  myself  had  a  severe 
wound  in  my  leg.  We  commenced  dropping  down  the  river  without 
steam,  which  was  very  ditficuit,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  during  our  progress  down  the  river  until  the 
8th.  Our  sick,  generally,  were  getting  worse.  Mr.  Willmot,  a  young  man, 
an  onder-clerk  to  the  captain,  w.is  taken  with  delirium,  and  jumped 
overboard.  Fortunately,  although  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  was 
observed,  and  with  great  difficulty  saved,  as  the  river  at  this  place  was 
running  very  strong.  He  was  afterwards  lashed  in  his  hammock. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  our  second  engineer,  who 
was,  with  many  more,  lying  on  the  poop,  was  also  seized  with  delirium, 
and  jumped  overboard.  He  sunk  before  any  assistance  could  be 
obtained. 

On  the  0th,  at  night,  we  reached  the  model-farm  which  we  bad 
established  on  our  way  up  the  river.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
Amelia,  as  a  store-ship,  close  by  the  model-furm.  We  took  on  board 
the  ack,  also  the  head  farmer  or  planter,  ilr.  Curr,  and  Mr.  More,  the 
Iit«d  gardener,  and  also  the  head  .schoolmaster.  A  great  many  of  the 
coloured  people  wished  to  return,  but  as  they  had  previously  volun- 
teered to  stop  there,  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave.  The  farm  was 
now  left  without  the  governor,  farmer,  gardener,  schoolmaster,  and 
surgeon.  I  fear  the  result  will  not  be  very  favourable,  as  the  coloured 
people  are  generally  very  indolent.  On  Sunday  the  10th  of  October, 
we  made  a  tolerably  good  day's  run  down  the  river  (sixty  miles),  con- 
sidering we  had  to  drop  anchor  so  often.  We  anchored  off  Iddah  for 
the  night.  No  doubt.  King  Attah  expected  another  visit  from  us; 
but,  considering  the  state  of  the  crew's  health,  it  was  impossihle.  Some 
of  the  king's  sons  came  off  iu  a  canoe,  in  the  moruiug,  just  as  we  were 
heaving  the  anchor.  The  reason  of  our  short  stay  wos  explained  to 
them,  which  doubtless  prevented  a  different  construction  being  put  upon 
our  departure.  It  was  a  lamentable  sight  to  see  our  ship,  both  fore  and 
aft,  above  and  below  deck,  crowded  with  sick.  Doctor  Stanger  wus 
compelled  to  act  as  engineer,  and  I  hud  to  act  in  many  capacities.  All 
the  officers  being  ill,  1  cheered  them  up  as  well  as  I  could.  We  had  a 
great  many  coloured  men  on  board,  some  of  whom  were  very  much 
mutiny.     Some  of  (' 
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compelled  to  handle  very  roughly,  1  being  the  only  person  they  were 
at  all  afraid  of.    They  often  threatened  my  destruction,  but  God  was  so 
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kind  as  tit  spare  my  health,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  ke^p  up  my  tn- 
thnrity  amongst  them,  though  I  was  not  without  my  ap|)rel)ensions.  I 
took  the  precaution  to  keep  my  sword  and  pistol  always  ready  and  near 
me  at  night. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  at  night,  we  arri^red  at  Ebo,  and  anchored 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  leiw  than  half  an  hour  we  were 
surrounded  by  above  fifty  canoes,  with  different  articles  for  sale,  and 
about  fifty  of  the  king's  sons,  all  on  the  begging  system.  We  were 
obliged  to  send  away  most  of  the  canoes,  they  are  such  a  noisy  set  of 
people  in  their  conversation  ;  and  their  gibberlnh  is  so  very  uncoutli.  We 
wanted  a  great  many  fowls  and  yams.  We  got  a  few  far  the  sick,  t« 
serve  until  we  should  reach  Fernando  Po.  During  the  same  night  one 
of  our  men  died,  this  being  the  eighteenth  man  we  bad  loat  since  the 
ship  was  commissioned.  This  man's  name  was  Kingdon.  He  intended, 
had  he  lived,  to  remain  at  the  model-form ;  be  was  the  head  school- 
master. Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  got  him  sewed  up  in  two 
hammocks,  to  send  ashore  to  be  buried,  which  detained  us  an  hour  or 
two  longer  at  Ebo.  In  the  morning  early,  we  bad  a  visit  fram  the 
King  Obeo,  but  on  account  of  our  hurry  we  cut  the  interview  ihort, 
Captain  Trotter  being  very  ill,  and  Captain  Allan  of  the  Soadaa,  wfa* 
left  his  own  vessel  to  go  up  the  river  with  us,  being  dangeroasly  ill.  Wt 
weighed  anchor  about  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  ami 
proceeded  down  the  river  very  well.  The  water  had  not  fallen  any 
down  here  at  Ebo,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  considerably  riaen,  to  thai 
we  came  down  at  nearly  full  speed.  About  two  o'clock  the  tame  dij, 
we  were  both  delighted  and  surprised  to  meet  a  steamer  coining  up  the 
river.  At  first  sight  we  supposed  it  to  be  the  Soudan,  as  she  had 
orders  to  return  ai4  soon  as  she  had  conveyed  the  sick  to  AaoraaiM; 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  little  y'Ethiope,  commanded  by  that  fineoU 
veteran,  Captain  Benrcroft.  He  had  kindly  volunteered  his  lerncM 
instead  of  the  Soudan.  He  brought  us  the  melancholy  newa  of  IW 
death  of  two  sick  officers  sent  down  the  river  by  the  Soudan,  bel«fin|C 
to  the  Albert,  and  also  of  the  loss  of  one  man,  a  steward,  and  mtfrni 
others  belonging  to  the  other  vessels.  The  other  remaining  furty-SFtm 
sick  had  been  forwarded  to  Ascension  by  the  Dulphin  brig-of-wir. 
The  Wilberforce  and  Soudan  remained  at  Fernando  Po  until  our  I^ 
rival.  On  the  14th  October  we  once  more,  with  joy,  saw  the  mootk  it 
the  river,  and  soon  afterwards  anchored  olf  the  spot  where  w*  lad 
buried  the  first  person  we  lost  after  entering  the  river.  The  wiUt 
had  risen  so,  that  the  grave  was  covered. 
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BOLDO'S    STORY. 

Once  a  year  the  peasantry  come  to  the  caves  of  Adolsberg  to  be 
merry; — for  dayii  before  you  may  see  them  coming, — from  the  mountnins 
away  towards  Salzburg,  where  they  sing  the  Tyrolese  ditties,  and  wear 
the  jaunty  hats  of  the  Tyrol  ;  and  from  the  great  plains  through  which 
the  mighty  arms  of  the  northern  river,  the  Danube,  wander  ;  and  from 
the  east,  where  they  wear  the  turban,  and  talk  the  language  of  the 
Turk ;  and  from  the  south,  as  far  as  the  hills,  on  which  you  may  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  waters,  as  they  kiss  the  Dalmatian  shore — from  each 
quarter  they  come — vine-dressers  and  shepherds,  young  mcu  and  virgins 
— to  dance  out  in  the  cavern  the  carnival  of  May. 

A  whole  night  they  dance  :  for  they  go  into  the  mountain  before  the 
sunlight  has  left  the  land,  and  before  they  come  out,  the  next  day  has 
broke  over  the  earth.  But  the  light  and  the  joy  make  day  all  the  time 
they  are  in  the  cavern.  Tapers  are  blazing  everywhere  ;  and  the  great 
stalactite  you  see  in  the  middle  is  so  hung  about  with  torches,  that  it 
seems  a  mighty  column  of  6re,  swaying  and  waving  under  the  weight  of 
the  mountain. 

Ah,  signori,  could  you  see  them — the  lUyrian  maidens,  with  their 
pretty  head-dresses,  and  their  little  ankles,  go  glancing  over  the  glis- 
tening floor — signori,  signori, — you  would  never  go  home  I 

"  Cent  bien — c'eai  ti-et  bien  !"  said  Le  Comte. 

Boldo  went  on. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  a  Dalmatian  mother,  who  came  on  the  festal  day  to  the 
cavern, — and  her  name  was  Copita.  She  had  three  brothers,  and  her 
father  was  an  Illyrian  shepherd.  She  had  the  liquid  eye,  and  the  soft 
•wect  voice  of  the  southern  shores,  whence  came  her  mother  ;  but  she 
bad  the  nut-brown  hair  and  the  sunny  cheek  of  the  pasture  lands  on 
which  lived  her  father.  Their  cottage  was  on  a  shelf  of  those  blue 
mountains  which  may  be  seen  rising  along  the  southern  and  western  sky 
from  the  inn-door  at  Laibach.  The  cottage  had  a  thatched  roof,  and 
orchard-trees  and  green  slopes  around  it ;  just  such  an  one  as  may  be 
seen  now-a-duys  by  the  traveller  toward  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
Illyrian  kingdom.  The  smoke  curls  gracefully  out  of  their  deep-throat- 
ed chimneys;  the  green  moss  speckles  the  thatch  ;  the  low  sides,  made 
of  the  mouutain  fir,  are  browned  with  storms. 

Copita  loved  flowers — and  flowers  grew  by  the  door  of  her  father's 
home. 

Copita  loved  music, — and  there  were  young  shepherds  who  lingered 
in  the  gray  of  twilight  about  the  cottage,  nor  went  away  till  her  song 
was  ended. 

The  brothers  loved  Copita,  as  brothers  should  love  a  sister.     For  her 
they  gathered   fresh   mountain   flowers,  and   at   evening  the  youngest 
braided  them  in  garlands  for  her  head,  while  she  sang  the  songs  of  old 
days.      And  when  they  went  up   to  the  cavern  m  M.a.\, — '«\v\<J«v  «J\ 
through  lUyria  is  time  of  summer, — they  twisted  green  bougVva  vo^evVct , 
roi^  xxit.  V.  V. 
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and  so,   upon  their  shoulders,  they  bore  the  beautiful  Copita  orer  tW 
roughest  of  the  mountain  ways. 

During  the  nights  of  winter, — for  in  this  region  there  u  wtater 
through  the  time  of  four  moons, — she  span  and  she  sang.  But  not  ooe 
of  all  the  young  shepherds,  or  the  vine-dressers  in  the  valleys,  who  came 
to  listen  to  her  song,  or  to  watch  her  small  white  hand  as  it  plied  ib« 
distaff — not  one  had  learned  to  make  her  sigh.  Twice  had  she  been 
with  her  brothers — the  fair-haired  Adolphe,  the  dark,  piercing-eyed 
Dalmetto,  the  stout  Rinulph,  with  brown  curling  locks — to  the  caTern 
in  spring-time.  And  often  she  would  dream  of  the  column  of  fire  in 
the  middle,  and  the  sparkling  roof,  and  the  gloomy  corridors,  and  the 
roar  of  the  waters,  and  wake  up  shaking  with  fear.  For  she  was  drli- 
cate  and  timid  as  a  fawn,  and  there  were  memories  that  frightened  her. 

Strange  it  was  that  so  good  a  virgin  should  ever  wake  up  affrighted: 
strange  it  was  that  so  beautiful  a  maiden  should  not  be  wooed  and  woo. 

Now  Copita  had  a  cousin,  of  wild  Hungarian  blood.  Tbetr  eye*  bad 
met,  but  their  souls  had  not.  For  Otho  was  passionate  and  hot-blooded, 
and  often  stern  ; — he  loved  the  boar-hunts  of  the  forests  of  the  Julieo- 
nes.  But  he  had  seen  Copita,  and  he  loved  her  more  than  all  besides 
Once,  when  wandering  in  early  winter  with  his  boar-spear,  he  bad  com* 
to  her  cottage ;  and  once  he  had  seen  her  at  the  dance  of  the  cavern. 
Otho  was  not  loved  of  his  kinsfolk  in  his  home,  for  he  was  cniel.  Noor 
struck  the  boar-spear  so  deeply;  and  if  he  met  a  young  fawn  upon  the 
hills,  lost,  and  crying  piteously,  he  would  plunge  the  rough  spear  in  iu 
throat,  and  bear  it  home  struggling  on  his  shoulder,  and  throw  it  opoo 
the  earth  floor  of  his  cottage,  and  say, — "  Ho!  my  sisters,  here  is  » 
supper  for  you  1" — and  the  fawn  not  yet  dead  I 

it  is  no  wonder  Otho  was  not  loved  at  home — it  is  no  wonder  he  in 
not  loved  of  Copita.  And  whom  Copita  loved  not — Adolphe  did  n* 
love — Hinulpli  did  not  love — Dalmetto  did  not  love. 

Now  iu  those  old  days,  where  there  was  not  love  between  men,  tbwe 
was  hate.  So  there  was  hate  between  the  three  brothers  and  the  Hin 
garian  cousin  of  the  wild  locks  and  the  dark  eye. 

What  should  it  be,  but  those  wild  locks  and  that  dark  eye  of  her  Hit** 
garian  cousin,  that  made  Copita  ever  wake  in  a  fright,  when  she  drtCB' 
ed  of  the  groat  Illyriaii  cavern  ?  Adolphe  was  ever  by  her  side  to  if 
fend  her,  but  Adolphe  was  young,  and  innocent  of  all  the  wiles  of  nwa- 
hood  ;  the  eye  of  Dalmetto  was  quick  and  watchful,  but  the  eye  of  Otho 
had  watched  the  flight  of  the  vultures,  and  seen  thein  bear  away  kids 
even  from  the  flock  over  which  the  father  of  Copita  was  shepherd; 
Rinulph  was  strong,  but  Otho  had  struggled  with  the  wild  boar,  asd 
conquered  it, — and  was  the  brown-haired  brother  of  Copita  StroOfK 
than  the  wild  boar  ? 

Wag  it  strange,  then,  that  Copita,  the  daughter  of  a  Dalmatian  motke'. 
should  someiimcs  tremble  when  she  thought  of  the  passionate  tjm  rf 
the  cruel  and  dctennincd  Otho,  bending  fixedly  on  her,  firoro  out  ^ 
shadowii  of  the  cavern, — for  Otho  loved  the  shadow  bitter  than  ibf  ligf* 

Bui  dreams,  though  they  be  unpleasant,  make  not  dim  the  hajipr  lifr- 
time  of  an  Illyrian  peasant  girl.  The  shuttle — it  rattled  merrily!  ^ 
song — it  rose  cheerily  ;  and  the  father,  and  the  mother,  and  the  bro- 
thers were  light-hearted.  Copita  dreamed  less  of  the  last  year's  /*. 
and  she  dreamcA  move  ot  \\ie/cio  oV  V.W  one  that  was  comiof.    !^ 
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dreamed  less  of  eyes  scowling  with  hate  and  love ;  and  she  dreamed 
more  of  eyes  that  were  full  of  admiration. 

Ah,  signori,  it  is  pleasant — lifetime  in  the  mountains — the  moun- 
tains of  Illyria  I  The  green  fir- trees  cover  them,  summer  and  winter; 
the  deer,  wild  as  we,  wander  under  them,  and  crop  their  low  branches, 
when  the  snow  covers  the  hills  ;  and  when  the  spring  comes,  the  grass 
is  green  in  a  day.*  Then  what  frolicking  of  boys  and  maidens  ! — what 
smiles  upon  old  faces  I — 

Boldo  drew  his  coat  sleeve  over  his  eyes.  For  one  moment — one 
little  moment — his  heart  was  in  his  mountain  home.  Monsieur  Le 
Comte,  who  was  old  and  unmarried,  drew  a  long  breath. 

Boldo  thrust  the  end  of  bis  torch  deeper  in  the  shining  sand,  and 
went  on. 

May  was  coming, — Copila  sang  at  evening  gayer-hearted, — Copita 
danced  with  the  fair-haired  Adolphe  on  the  green  sward  before  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  The  father  played  upon  his  shepherd's  pipe  ;  the 
mother  looked  joyously  on,  and  thanked  Heaven,  in  her  heart,  for  hav- 
ing given  her  such  a  daughter  as  Copita,  to  make  glad  their  mountain 
home. 

She  shed  tears  though,  and  the  father  almost  as  many,  when  their 
children  set  off  for  the  festive  meeting  in  the  cavern.  Down  the  moun- 
tains they  went  singing,  and  the  mother  strained  her  eyes  after  them, 
till  she  could  see  nothing  but  a  white  speck — Copita's  dress — gliding 
down,  and  gliding  away  among  the  fir-trees.  There  was  no  singing  in 
the  cottage  that  night — nor  the  next — nor  the  next — nor  the  next. — 

Scutaiemi,  si<fnorini  / 

Two  days  they  were  coming  to  the  cavern.  At  night  they  stayed 
with  friends  in  a  valley,  and  in  the  morning  doubled  their  company,  and 
came  on  together.  As  they  walked,  sometimes  in  the  valleys,  some- 
times over  spurs  of  the  hills,  there  carae  others  to  join  them,  who 
went  on  the  pleasant  pilgrimage.  But  of  all  the  maidens  not  one  was 
so  beautiful  as  Copita.  None  walked  with  a  statelier  or  freer  step  into 
the  village  below  the  mountain. 

Ah,  signori,  could  you  but  see  the  gathering  upon  such  a  day  of  the 
prettiest  dames  of  Illyria — the  braided  hair,  dressed  with  mountain 
flowers,  and  sprigs  of  the  fir-tree,  and  the  heron's  plumes  t — and  in  old 
days  the  gathering  was  gayer  than  now. 

In  a  street  of  the  village — in  the  throng,  Copila  had  caught  sight  of 
the  dark  face  of  her  Hungarian  lover.  Perhaps  it  was  this,  perhaps  it 
was  the  cold,  but  she  trembled  as  she  came  with  her  brother  Adolphe 
into  the  cavern.  The  waters  roared  as  they  roared  the  year  before — 
as  they  are  roaring  now.     The  noise  made  her  shudder  again. 

"  Adolphe,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  I  was  in  our  cottage  upon  the  moun- 
tain." 

"  ^Tiat  would  Rinulph  say,  what  would  Dalmetto  say,  what  should  I 
think,  who  love  you  better  than  both,  if  our  beautiful  sister  were  not  of 
the  fc3tal  dance  ?" 

Just  then  the  noise  of  the  music  came  through  the  corridor,  and 
Copita  felt  her  proud  mountain  blood  stirred,  and  went  on  with  courage. 

The  night  had  half  gone,  when  Copita  sat  down  where  we  sit.     The 

•  Nothing  om  be  richer  than  the  rerdnre  of  the  hills  of  Southern  Aiialrin  ;  and 
'  bare  »*eii,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountain*,  the  »n<iw  and  l\\e  gna*  VfvTV^  v^x\^«  >X\« 
laiune  tun,  iind  r)o<«  ttigetber, 
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favni   upon  the  mountaing    sometimes    tires  itself  with   its   gwnbok : 
Copita  was  tired  with  dancing.     Adolphe  sat  beside  her. 

Copita  had  danced  with  Oiho,  for  she  had  not  dared  deny  him.  She 
had  danced  with  a  blue-eyed  stranger,  who  wore  the  green  coat  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  a  high  heron's  plume — whose  home  was  by  the  Danube; 
for  who  of  all  the  maidens  would  choose  deny  him  ? 

When  Adolphe  spoke  of  Otho,  Copita  looked  thoughtful  and  down- 
cast, but  turned  pale.  And  when  Adolphe  spoke  of  the  stranger  irom 
the  banks  of  the  great  river,  with  the  heron's  plume  in  his  cap,  Copita 
looked  thoughtful  and  downcast,  but  the  colour  ran  over  her  cheek,  and 
temple,  and  brow,  like  fire. 

Ah  1  for  the  poor  young  shepherds  and  the  rine-dressers  who  had 
watched  her  white  hand  as  it  plied  the  distaff,  and  had  listened  to  W 
voice  as  she  sang  in  her  mountain  home — Adolphe  knew  that  ikor 
hopes  were  gone  ! 

Now  it  was  a  custom  of  the/ete  that,  in  the  intervals  of  the  dtact^ 
the  young  men  and  virgins  should  pass  hand  in  hand  around  the  colunn 
of  fire  in  the  middle,  in  token  of  good  will  between  them.  But  if  i 
second  time  a  virgin  went  round,  with  her  hand  wedded  to  the  Mine 
hand  as  before,  then  was  the  young  roan  an  accepted  lover.  But  if « 
third  time  they  went  round  together,  it  was  like  giving  the  plighted 
word,  and  young  man  and  virgin  were  betrothed. 

It  was  the  custom  of  old  days,  and  all  the  company  of  the  catc  kboi^ 
ed  greeting. 

Once  had  Copita  gone  round  the  column  with  cousin  Otho,  of  tbe 
dark  locks  and  wild  eye. 

Once  had  Copita  gone  round  the  column  with  the  blue-eyed  stranger, 
of  the  heron's  plume. 

A  second  time  the  stem  Hungarian  had  led  forth  the  benutiful  Copitt. 
She  hesitated,  and  she  looked  pale,  and  she  trembled ;  for  there  mtn 
many  eyes  upon  her.  Adolphe  looked  upon  her,  and  bit  his  lip.  Bt" 
nulph  looked,  and  he  stamped  with  his  foot  upon  the  sand.  Da' 
looked,  and  his  eye  seemed  to  pierce  her  through, — but  more  pie 
than  all,  was  the  sad,  earnest  look  of  the  stranger  of  the  heron's  plii 
Copita  shook  ;  the  memory  of  her  dreams  came  over  her,  and  she  iani 
not  deny  Otho. 

Copita  sat  down  trembling ;  Otho  walked  away  with  a  triumplMal 
leer. 

A  second  lime  came  up  the  blue-eyed  stranger,  doubting  and  teuM- 
A  second  lirae  went  the  beautiful  Copita  with  him  round  the  (ba*. 
This  time  she  trembled  :  for  many  eyes  were  upon  her.  The  ey«  of 
Adolphe,  of  Rinulph,  of  Dalmetto,  looked  kindly,  but  half  reprovuglj  ! 
there  were  eyes  of  many  a  virgin  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Is  this  tm 
gentle  Copita,  who  has  two  lovers  in  a  day  ?"  There  was  the  reoctM 
eye  of  Otho,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Two  lovers  in  a  day  she  shaU  nC 
have."     It  was  no  wonder  Copita  trembled. 

The  music  went  on,  and  the  dance ;  but  the  soul  of  the  mouolsin 
girl  was  with  her  father  and  with  her  mother  at  home, 

"  Why  is  that  tear  in  your  eye  ?  "  said  Adolphe,  as  he  put  hi*  tm 
around  her. 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  our  cottage  upon  the  mountains,  with  the  distaff  is 
ray  hand,  and  singing  the  old  songs,"  said  Copita. 

The  dance  ceased  :  Copita  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
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A  third  time  came  up  Otho.  Copita  turned  pale,  but  Otho  turned 
away  paler. 

A  third  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed  stranger,  whose  home  was  on 
the  Danube — who  wore  in  his  cap  a  heron's  plume. 

Copita  blushed;  Copita  trembled,  and  rose  up  and  stood  beside  him. 
Hand  in  hand  they  stood  together ;  hand  in  hand  they  went  round  the 
column  of  flame — the  gentle  Copita,  and  the  stranger  of  the  heron's 
plume. 

A  wild  song  of  greeting — a  Hungarian  song — burst  over  the  roof  of 
the'  cavern.  You  would  be  afraid,  signori,  to  listen  to  the  shaking  of 
the  cave,  when  the  mountain  company  lift  up  their  voices  to  a  mountain 
song.  There  is  not  a  comer  but  is  filled ;  there  is  not  a  stalactite  but 
quivers  ;  there  is  not  a  torch-flame  but  wavers  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  strong 
wind  were  blowing. 

Now  the  face  of  the  Hungarian  Otho,  as  he  looked,  and  as  he  listen- 
ed, was  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  devil. 

Copita  went  with  Adolphe  into  the  cool  corridor,  for  the  night  was 
not  yet  spent,  and  other  dances  were  to  follow.  Adolphe  left  his  sister 
a  little  time  alone.     Otho's  eyes  had  followed,  and  he  came  up. 

*'  Will  my  pretty  cousin  Copita  walk  with  me  in  tliu  cavern  ?"  said  he. 

She  looked  around  to  meet  the  eye  of  Adolphe,  or  Itlnulph,  or  Dal- 
inetto.     The  dance  had  begun,  and  they  two  were  unnoticed. 

She  said  not  no ;  she  made  no  eSbrt  to  rise,  for  the  strong  arm  of 
Otho  lifted  her. 

fioldo  rose  and  lit  his  torch,  and  the  two  old  men  came  behind,  as 
we  went  out  of  the  ialou  Ju  dtd  into  the  corridor. 

— Along  this  path,  said  Holdo,  they  went  on.  Copita's  mind  full  of 
shadows  of  dreams — she  dared  not  go  back ;  Otho's  mind  full  of  dark 
thoughts — his  strong  arm  bore  her  on. 

She  had  not  a  voice  to  shout;  besides,  the  music  was  louder  than  the 
shouting  of  a  frighted  maiden,  Otho  pushed  on  with  cruel  speed. 
Copita's  faltering  step  stayed  him  no  more  than  the  weight  of  a  young 
favrn,  which,  time  and  time  again,  he  had  borne  home  upun  bis  shoul- 
der, from  the  wild  clefts  of  the  mountains. 

The  roar  of  the  waters  was  beginning  to  sound.  Bravely  led  Boldo 
on,  with  his  broad  torch  flaring  red.  "The  road  was  rough.  The  rush 
of  the  waters  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  damp  air  chilled  us.  Cameron 
«ru  for  turning  back. 

No,  no,  said  Boldo,  come  and  see  where  Otho  led  Copita — where  he 
stood  with  her  over  the  gulf. 

And  now  we  could  hardly  hear  him  talk  for  the  roar ;  but  he  beckon- 
ed us  from  where  he  stood  upon  a  jutting  point  of  the  rock,  and  as  we 
came  up,  he  waved  his  long  torch  twice  below  him.  Tiie  red  glare 
shone  one  moment  upon  smooth  water,  curling  over  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice far  below.  The  light  was  not  strong  enough  to  shed  a  single  ray 
down  where  tlie  waters  fell. 

"  My  cousin  Copiu,"  said  Otho,  "  has  given  her  hand  to  the  proud 
stranger  of  the  heron's  plume;  will  she  here,  upon  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
take  again  her  promise  ?" 

"  The  stranger  is  not  proud,"  said  Copita,  "  and  my  word  once  given 
shall  never  be  broken."  And  as  if  the  word  had  given  life  to  her 
mounUin  spirit,  her  eye  looked  back  contempt  for  the  exulting  smile  of 
Otho.     Like  a  deer  she  bounded  from  him ;  but  his  strong  arm  caught 
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her.     She  called  loudly  upon  each  of  her  brothers  ;  but  the  daoce  an 
far  away,  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  was  terrible. 

Her  thoughts  flew  one  moment  home — her  head  waa  pillowed,  at  in 
childhood,  upon  the  bosom  of  her  Dalmatian  mother. 

With  such  memories,  who  would  not  have  force  to  struggle?  She 
sprung  to  the  point  of  the  rock — it  is  very  slippery  :  again  the  stroflf 
arm  of  Olho  was  extended  toward  her — another  step  back — poor,  poor 
Copita  I 

"  Look  down,  signori ;"  and  Boldo  waved  his  red  torch  below  him. 

The  cottage  of  the  Illyrian  shepherd — of  the  Dalmatian  mother — «u  I 
desolate  upon  the  mountains !  The  voice  of  singing  was  do  bkii*  | 
heard  in  it  I 

Otho  heard  a  faint  shriek  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  waters,  iihJ 
even  the  stem  man  was  sorrowful.  He  trod  back  alone  the  corridon. 
None  know  why  be  made  not  his  way  to  the  mountains.  The  stooa 
stirred  under  his  feet,  and  he  looked  behind  to  see  if  any  followed.  TV 
stalactites  glistened  under  the  taper  that  was  fastened  in  his  bonnet,  ud 
he  started  from  under  them,  as  if  they  were  falling  to  crush  him. 

Now,  in  the  hall  of  the  dance,  there  was  search  for  Copiia,  whea  < 
Otbo  came  in. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  one  can  pass  out  of  the  hall,  and  after  I 
Otho  had  come  in  alone,  Adolphe  stood  at  one,  Uinulph  al  one,  aail 
Dalmetto  at  one.  The  Hungarian  could  look  the  wild  boar  in  the  eyes 
when  they  were  red  with  rage — but  his  eyes  had  no  strength  In  ibcn 
then  to  look  back  upon  the  eyes  of  virgins.  He  would  escape  then  by 
going  forth  ;  but  when  he  came  to  were  Rinulph  stood,  Kinulpb  sud, 
"  Where  is  my  sister  Copita  C  and  Otho  turned  back.  And  nbeo  he 
came  to  where  Dalmetto  stood,  Dalmetto  said,  "  Where  is  my  mm 
Copita  ?"     And  Otho  was  frightened  away. 

And  when  he  came  to  where  Adolphe  stood,  Adolphe  said,  "  Tell  as, 
where  is  our  sister  Copita  ?" 

And  Otho,  that  was  so  strong,  grew  pale  before  the  blae-«;W 
Adolphe. 

When  Otho  turned  back,  the  young  stranger,  with  the  cap  of  tk» 
heron's  plume,  walked  up  boldly  to  him,  and  asked,  *'  Where  is  l*» 
beautiful  Copiia  ?" 

And  Olho  trembled  more  and  more,  and  the  faces  grew  etna* 
and  threatening  around  him,  so  he  told  them  all ;  and  he  was  like* 
wild  boar  that  is  wounded  among  fierce  dogs. 

The  three  brothers  left  not  their  places,  but  the  rest  spoke  low  l^ 
ther,  and  bound  the  Hungarian  hand  and  foot.     Hand  and  fool  |W» 
bound  him,  and  took  up  torches,  and  bore  him  toward  the  deep  riieriif 
the  cavern.     The  brothers  followed,  but  the  virgins  joined  bands,  w' 
sung  a  wild  funeral  chaunt,  such  as  they  sing  by  a  mountain  gn* 
Adolphe,  and  Kinulph,  and  Dalmetto  stood  together   in   the   mouth  «f 
the  way  that  goes  over  the  bridge,  and  out  of  the  mountain.     It  ••• 
well  the  three  brothers  were  there ;  for,  as  they  bore  Olho  oo,  asd  a 
they  neared  the  gulf,  he  struggled,  as  only  a  man  struggles  «l»  <•» 
death  looking  him  in  the  face.     He  broke  the  bauds  that  men  sr 
him;  he  puahed  by  the  foremost — he  rushed  through  those  who  • 
behind— he  leaped  a  chasm — he  clung  to  a  cliff— he  ran  along  its  t4f> 
but,  before  he  cou\d  pass  ovA.vV*  XiToVhers  met  him,  and  he  cowewd^ 
fore  them. 
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They  bound  him,  and  bore  him  back,  and  hurled  him  headlong,  and 
the  roar  of  the  waters  drowned  his  cries. 

One  more  song,  a  solemn  song  around  the  column  of  fire,  and  the 
night  was  ended. 

At  early  sunrise,  Adolphe,  Dalmetto,  and  Rinulph  had  set  off  over 
the  mountains,  with  heavy  hearts,  homewards.  They  picked  no  flowers 
by  the  way  for  the  gentle  Copita:  Copita  sang  no  songs  to  make  gay 
their  mountain  march. 

The  blue-eyed  stranger  had  torn  the  plume  of  the  heron  from  his 
cap.  and  with  a  slow  step  and  sad,  was  going  by  the  early  light  down 
the  mountains,  to  his  home  upon  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Danube. 

They  say  that  in  quiet  evenings,  in  the  gulf, — and  Boldo  swayed  the 
red  torch  below  him, — may  be  seen  a  light  forn),  that  angels  bear  up  : 
and  when  it  is  black  without,  and  the  waters  high,  may  be  seen  a  swart 
form,  struggling  far  down,-  -and  again  Boldo  swung  his  torch,  this  time 
too  rapidly,  for  the  wind  and  the  spray  put  it  out.  We  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice, — Santa  Maria  defend  us  ! 

The  two  old  men  were  groping  in  the  distance — two  specks  of  light 
in  the  darkness.     Boldo  shouted,  but  the  waters  drowned  the  voice. 

Thrice  we  shouted  together,  and  at  length  the  old  men  came  toward 
us.  After  the  torch  was  lit,  we  followed  Boldo  over  the  bridge,  and 
through  the  corridor,  out  into  the  starlight.  Four  hours  we  had  been 
in  the  mountain,  and  it  was  past  midnight  when  we  were  back  at  the  inn. 

I  am  not  going  to  say,  because  I  cannot,  whether  the  story  that 
Boldo  told  us  was  a  true  story. 

Cameron  said,  it  was  a  devilish  good  story. 

And  story  or  no  story,  the  cavern  is  huge  and  wild.  And  many  a 
time  since  have  I  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  found  myself 
dreaming  of  the  pretty  Copita,  or  the  cap  with  the  heron's  plume. 

ROADSIDE. 

At  six  next  morning,  a  red-coated  Jehu  had  mounted  our  coach-box. 

1  bad  been  deputed  lo  pay  Boldo  for  his  hundred  flambeaux  (1  would 
advise  the  economical  traveller  to  order  but  fifty),  and,  as  we  set  off,  he 
waved  his  tall-crowned  hat  at  mv,  with  an  "  Addio,  carisiimo  I"  that 
kept  me  in  good  humour  for  an  hour. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  the  memory  of  the  little  chit-chat  of  travel ; — to 
tell  the  truth,  when  my  eye  runs  over  the  old  notes,  and  my  thought 
wanders  to  the  time  and  the  place,  straightway  my  fancy  conjures  up 
jolly-faced  Cameron,  lying  against  the  yellow  leather  of  the  coach,  and 
the  tall  red-bearded  count ;  and  my  mind  leans  back,  easily  as  a  cloud 
passes,  into  that  sweet  indolence  in  which  we  rolled  away  the  fresh 
morning  hours,  and  indulged  in  our  good-tempered  talk  ;  pleasant  dis- 
quisitions, and  hon-tnots,  and  repartees,  float  along  my  memory  like  a 
summer  stream,  and  I  forget  utterly  that  the  reader  cares  nothing  about 
these  things,  but  is  expecting  me  all  the  time, — a  vain,  very  vain  expec- 
tation,— to  paint,  with  this  pour  stub  of  a  pen,  the  glories  of  the  Illyriati 
scenery. 

The  mountains  of  the  cavern  grew  blue  behind  us,  and  other  moun- 
tains were  growing  near  and  greener  before  us.  The  cultivation  had  a 
careless  air,  like  that  of  the  interior  districts  of  New  England.  Clumps 
of  orchard  trees  lay  scattered  about  in  the  same  disorderly  ^f*''-^^^'^'*  % 
the  fences,  even,  were  of  tiie  familiar  Nen  EngWuA  »ox\,  ^o%\*  mA. 
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rails.     The  cottages  were  of  wood,  and  bad  the  only  shingled  roofs  I 
met  with  in  Europe. 

The  road  waii  liard  and  smooth — too  good,  to  let  me  harbour  the  illu- 
sion that  the  mountains  in  my  eye  were  the  Green  Mountains,  or  iht 
valley,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Great  waggon-loads  of  lumber 
and  boxes  were  toiling  by  us  ;  the  bells  jingling  ou  the  staunch  horae*, 
and  the  drivers  bowing  low,  with  a  lifl  of  tboir  hats  ;  but  whether  fran 
respect  to  us,  or  to  the  black  eagle  of  the  coach-door,  we  could  not  de- 
termine. 

The  Illyrians  have  a  peculiarity  in  their  cottage  architecture  which  i 
little  surprised  me ;  it  is  that  of  building  without  chimneys,  so  that  tbt 
smoke  escapes  in  a  very  picturesque  way  at  the  door.  The  method 
will  commend  itself,  I  should  think,  to  such  as  have  a  fancy  for  adopt- 
ing European  notions. 

Through  all  this  country  one  sees  very  rarely  the  embellished  pro- 
perty of  a  targe  proprietor  ;  in  this  respect  it  yet  more  assimilates  wiiii 
the  character  of  New  England  scenery. 

An  hour  before  noon,  and  when  we  had  forgotteD  the  coffee  lod 
toast  of  the  morning,  we  clattered  into  the  great  court-yard  of  aa  ino  tf 
Laibach. 

And  of  Laibach  I  can  really  say  very  little,  except  that  it  is  a  grett, 
broad,  rambling  town,  with  a  monster  of  a  tavern,  that  has  a  court  Urfe 
enough  for  a  village  square,  where  we  ate  a  very  good  breakfast,  by 
means  of  a  French  bill  of  fare,  for  not  one  of  all  the  servants  could  pby 
interpreter.  We  ended  by  having  the  landlady's  daughter,  a  biuaa, 
black-eyed,  pretty  girl  for  waiting-maid. 

Even  she  was  puzzled  with  some  of  Cameron's  gesticulations  ;  wJ 
matters  were  growing  more  and  more  perplexing,  when  an  old  V'ienaoii 
at  another  tabic  interposed  in  a  little  of  Italian.  And  be  wvnt  oo  ts 
speak  of  the  rich  country  we  were  going  through  on  our  way  to  Cilli;— 
it  was  wild,  he  aoid  (he  had  never  seen  the  Alps), — it  was  scattered 
over,  he  said,  witli  fragments  of  noble  old  castles  (he  had  never  sailfd 
up  the  Rhine);  and  he  hinted  at  some  of  those  strange  spirit  storifs 
which  hang  about  them,  and  which  I  treasured  gladly  in  my  mindi  fw 
ihcy  added  double  to  the  interest  of  the  afternoon's  ride  amoDg  Umb. 

There  is  in  my  book  of  flowers — graceful  souvenirs  of  travel! — i 
little  bunch,  tied  up  with  a  brown  silk  thread,  that  I  brought  aatj 
from  the  hands  of  our  pretty  waiting-ra.iid,  the  landlady's  daugfattf  rt 
the  inn  ;  and  I  should  be  unjust  to  Cameron,  if  I  intimated  that  be  \ai 
ilot  received  a  like  show  of  favour;  though  mine,  as  I  insisted  at  the  tinw, 
was  prettier  and  fresher  by  half  As  for  the  Count,  he  not  only  had  no 
such  fragrant  memento,  but  he  will  remember  quarrelling  with  us.  oo  the 
absurd  plea  that  the  flowers  increased  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  of  whidi, 
notwithsitnnding  his  years  and  red  beard,  he  came  in  for  a  full  third. 

Well,  we  set  off,  a^  I  have  said,  quarrelling,  through  lines  of 
of  merchandise,  which  traverse  this  great  artery  of  Austrian 
the  highway  from  V^ienna  to  Trieste.  But  no  sooner  were  we  quit  of 
the  straggling,  but  clean-kept  town,  than  the  exceeding  beauty  of  :kf 
country  broke  our  quarrel.  The  Count  forgot  his  losses,  and  we  (brgtt 
our  triumphs. 

We  were  riding  in  the  valley  of  a  river ;  sometimes  it  spread  OM  » 
filain,  with  coVtagca  and  tlvim^a  of  trees  scattered  over  it,  soroetiotM  * 
narrowed,  or  was  spVil  croM^iXstt  'uAo  vv^«  '<i't&n'jv,N!ct,'»L  opened  up  big* 
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and  shadowy  distance ;  and  sometimes  the  hills  staggered  out  boldly,  all 
armed  with  broken-topped  pine-trees,  and  crowded  us  down  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  river.  Then  came  the  bits  of  ruiu,  looking  old  as  the 
rucks,  and  hung  their  heavy,  time-battered  walls,  like  the  broken 
armour  of  a  giant,  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

No  wonder  that  seated  as  they  are,  high  up  among  thick  fir-trees, 
that  make  such  a  sighing  by  night — no  wonder  that  spirit-stories  belong 
to  them  all.  I  pity  the  sober-made  man  who  does  not  love  to  listen  to 
them,  in  view  of  the  old  feudal  rule, — the  knight  fearful  in  armour,^ 
the  hall  shadowy  with  tall  flame, — the  loop-holes  guaged  for  the  cross- 
bow,— the  bottomless  oublivUet, — the  hundred  serving-men, — the  thou- 
sand vassals  tramping  to  their  lord's  banner, — the  lady  Andromache- 
like, at  the  rich  figures  of  old  'broidery, — sweet-voiced  damsels  at  the 
songs,  tender  and  plaintive,  —  and  now,  nothing  of  it  all,  —  knights, 
armour,  love,  vassal,  or  banner,  but  that  strange  bit  of  ruin  among  the 
firs ; — pray,  who  can  not  lend  an  ear  of  half  belief  to  the  sfjirit-stories, 
if  tiiey  shed  only  a  lightning  gleam  over  the  olden  time  ? 

As  it  grew  dark, — for  we  rode  long  after  nightfall,  and  I  grew  sleepy 
with  the  swift  roll  of  the  coach,  and  the  black  turrets  lifted  stronger 
against  the  s-ky,  and  our  talk  had  wearied  us  to  silence — my  fancy  grew 
busier  with  the  hints  of  the  old  Viennois,  and  the  Wassermon  of 
Laibach*  appeared  to  me  in  a  corner  of  the  coach. 

What  was  it  but  the  sweet  school-boy  mythology  again,  grown  rude 
ia  Gothic  North-land  ?  Not,  now,  blue-eyed  Pallas,  with  Gorgon  shield, 
—  not  goat-footed  Pnn,  king  of  Arcady, — nor  Endymion,  nor  Ida  shak- 
ing to  the  tread  of  Jove,  nor  Diouied,  nor  yet  Aphrodite,  but  instead — 
dragons,  giants,  undines,  wild  hunters,  and  talking  birds ; — in  place  of 
Danae  of  the  golden  shower,  floating  on  brazen-studded  ark,  clasping 
her  purple-clad  Perseus,  and  lifting  her  simple  plaint — oIok  t■)^u^  vuvov 
— a  flax-haired  young  waterman,  living  under  the  banks  of  northern 
river,  swimming  under  the  surface,  and  coming  on  festal  days  to  the 
shores,  to  link  his  cold,  cloramy  band  t  to  that  of  a  northern  Ursula  in 
the  dance. 

On  the  brown  school-benches,  under  the  eye  of  my  stem  old  master, 
years  back,  I  had  fed  ray  mind  for  hours  together  on  the  vullure-tom 
liver  of  Prometheus,  and  Homeric  verse  had  started  fancies,  that  yearn- 
ed to  follow  winged  Mercury  to  banq\iet-places,  where  gods  drank 
nectar  ; — no  Andromeda,  no  Perseus  now, — no  Galatea  riding  in  sea- 
shell,  drawn  by  many-coloured  dolphins, — no  Ganymede,  no  Hyacinth, 
DO  chirping  Silenus  on  his  ass  ;  Europa  none — Diana  none.  Yet,  like 
a  warped  and  twisted  fancy  of  the  same  school  age,  came  round  me  the 
new  creatures  of  the  North  mythology. 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  just  that  between  polish  and  bar- 
barism  In  the  peopling  of  Hellas  were  nymphs  :  among  barbarians, 

gnomes.  In  Greek  letter,  were  sea-gods — in  Gothic,  dragons.  In  the 
antique,  the  thyrsus  was  wrapped  in  garlands, — in  the  Hunnish,  the 
spear  is  i,harp  and  naked. 

*  "  A  LeyliBcli,  dans  la  riviere  du  meme  noin,  habita  BUtre-foit  un  ondin,  qo'on 
■ppeUil  Wauermao  (honime  a<iu»lii|ue)." — Veillet$  Allemondet—  Valtxutor. 

■f-  "  Vne  main  loule  niolle  et  fn>ide  eomme  la  glace.  Puis  il  iuvita  it  danMr  une 
jeiine  fille  bien  faite,  liien  parte,  raais  aussi  jjeu  aaye,  iiu'nii  apiJtlait  (Trsulo.  GnHn, 
iU  »"6cart*rent,  de  |>lii»  en  pliis  de  lu  pUie  on  avail  lieu  ce  lial  rtiainprire,  i-t  nr- 
ri»fc«  a  Is  riviere,  touj  Irs  deux,  »'y  (jretiiiilireui  ct  disporurcnt," — l/iio  {laiu<  uocc 
FHtrnme  A^vatignr. 
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The  gull  liaa  Tound  her  plan  on  thore  ; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  rest ; 
And  all  is  ttill  but  ocean't  roar  ; 

There  siand»  the  man  iinblcss'd. 
But  »ee,  he  m(ive« — he  turns,  as  asking  where 
His  mates  ?     Why  lucks  he  with  that  piteous  stare  ? 


Dasa. 
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Superstition  would  seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  a  state  of  being, 
in  which  so  niucli  is  shadowed  forth,  while  so  little  is  accurately  known. 
Our  far-reocliing  thoughts  range  over  the  vast  fields  of  created  things, 
without  penetrating  to  the  secret  cause  of  the  existence  of  e»en  ■ 
blade  of  grass.  We  can  analyze  all  substances  that  are  brought  into 
our  crucibles,  tell  their  combinations  and  tendencies,  give  a  scientific 
history  of  iheir  formation,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  secondary 
tacts,  their  properties,  and  their  uses;  but  in  each  and  all  there  '\$» 
latent  natural  cause  that  battics  all  our  inquiries,  and  tells  us  that  «e 
are  merely  men.  This  is  just  as  true  in  morals  as  in  physics — no  on 
living  being  equal  to  attaining  the  very  faith  that  is  necesmry  to  bif 
salvation,  without  the  special  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Godhead:  and 
even  with  that  mighty  support  trusting  implicitly  for  all  that  u  ooo- 
nectcd  with  a  future  that  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  eternal,  to  "the 
substance  of  things  /utped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  unteen,"  In 
a  word,  this  earthly  probation  of  ours  was  intended  for  finite  beingi^ 
in  the  sense  of  our  present  existence,  leaving  far  more  to  be  conJM' 
tured  than  is  understood. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  ever  bear  a  close  and  even  a  mathe- 
matical relation  to  each  other.  The  degrees  of  the  one  are  regulated 
by  the  degrees  of  the  other.  He  who  knows  the  least  believet  tiic 
most;  while  he  who  has  seen  the  most,  without  the  intelligence  to 
comprehend  that  which  he  has  seen,  feels,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in- 
clination to  refer  those  things  which  to  him  are  mysteries,  to  the  tu- 
pernaturnl  and  marvellous.  Sailors  have  been,  from  time  imtuemoritl, 
more  disposed  than  men  of  their  class  on  the  land,  to  indulge  in  lliii 
weakness,  which  is  probably  heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  tlieif 
living  constantly  and  vividly  in  the  presence  of  power*  that  mensce 
equally  their  lives  and  their  means,  without  being  in  any  nituvaet  sub- 
ject to  their  control. 

Spike,  for  a  seaman  of  his  degree  of  education,  was  not  particular!; 
addicted  to  the  weakness  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  not  altogether  free  from  it;  and  recent  circumntancei 
contributed  to  dispose  him  so  much  the  more  to  admit  a  feeling  which, 
like  sin  itselli  is  ever  the  most  apt  to  insinuate  iuelf  at  momcnis  of  j 
extraordinary  moral  imbecility,  and  through  the  openings  left  by  pre- 
vious transgression.     As  his  brig  stood  off  from  the  light,  the  capum 
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paced  the  deck,  greatly  disturbed  by  what  had  just  passed,  and  unable 
to  account  for  it.  The  boat  of  the  Poughkeepsie  was  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  inlet,  and  there  existing  no  obvious  motive  for  wishing 
to  return,  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth,  not  a  thought  to  that  effect, 
for  one  moment,  crossed  the  mind  of  the  smuggler.  So  far  from  this, 
indeed,  were  his  wishes,  that  the  Molly  did  not  seem  to  him  to  go  half 
as  fast  as  usual,  in  his  keen  desire  to  get  further  and  further  from  a 
spot  where  such  strange  incidents  had  occurred. 

As  for  the  men  forward,  no  argument  was  wanting  to  make  them 
believe  that  something  supernatural  had  just  passed  before  their  eyes. 
It  was  known  to  them  all  that  Mulford  had  been  left  on  a  naked  rock, 
some  thirty  miles  from  that  spot;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  understand 
how  he  could  now  be  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  planted,  as  it  might  be,  on 
purpose  to  shew  himself  to  tlie  brig,  against  the  tower,  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  "  like  a  pitur'  hung  up  for  his  old  shipmates  to  look  at." 

Sombre  were  the  tales  that  were  related  that  night  among  them, 
many  of  which  related  to  the  sufferings  of  men  abandoned  on  desert 
islands;  and  all  of  which  bordered,  more  or  less,  on  the  supernatural. 
The  crew  connected  the  disappearance  of  the  boat  with  Mullbrd's 
apparition,  though  the  logical  inference  would  have  been,  that  the 
body  which  required  planks  to  transport  it,  could  scarcely  be  classed 
with  anything  of  the  world  of  spirits.  The  links  in  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  respected  by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar,  who  jump  to 
their  conclusions,  in  cases  of  tfic  marvellous,  much  as  poiilicians  (ind 
an  expression  of  the  common  mind,  in  the  prepared  opinions  of  the 
few  who  speak  for  them,  totally  disregarding  the  dissenting  silence  of 
the  million.  While  the  men  were  first  comparing  their  opinions  on 
that  which,  to  them,  seemed  to  be  so  extraordinary,  the  Senor  Monte- 
falderon,  joined  the  captain  in  his  walk,  and  dropped  into  a  discourse 
touching  the  events  which  had  attended  their  departure  from  the 
haven  of  the  Dry  Tortugas.  In  this  conversation  Djn  Juan  most 
admirably  preserved  his  countenance,  as  well  as  his  self-command, 
effectually  preventing  the  suspicion  of  any  knowledge  on  his  part  that 
was  not  common  to  them  both. 

"  You  did  leave  the  port  with  the  salutes  observed,"  the  Mexican 
commenced,  with  the  slightest  accent  of  a  foreigner,  or  just  enough 
to  shew  that  he  was  not  speaking  in  his  mother  tongue,  "  salutes  paid 
and  returned." 

"Do  you  call  that  saluting,  Don  Wan?  To  me  that  infernal  shot 
sounded  more  like  an  echo  than  anything  else." 

"  And  to  what  do^yow  ascribe  it,  Don  Esteban?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question.  Sometimes  I  begin  to  wish 
I  had  not  left  my  mate  on  that  naked  rock." 

"There  is  still  time  to  repair  the  last  wrong;  we  shall  go  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  Sefior  Enrique  was  left ;  and  I  can 
take  the  yawl,  with  two  men,  and  go  in  search  of  him  while  you 
are  at  work  on  the  wreck." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  he  can  be  still  there  ?  "  demanded 
Spike,  looking  suddenly  and  intently  at  his  companion,  while  his  mind 
was  strangely  agitated  between  hatred  and  dread.  "  If  he  is  there, 
who  and  what  was  he  that  we  all  saw  so  plainly  at  the  foot  of  the 
light-house  ?" 
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"How  should  he  have  led  the  rock?  He  was  without  food 
water;  and  no  man,  in  all  his  vigour,  could  swim  tiiis  ditttance.  Ii 
no  means  of  his  getting  here." 

"  Unless  some  wrecker,  or  turtler,  fell  in  with  him  and  took  t 
off.  Ay,  ay,  Don  Wan,  I  left  him  that  much  of  a  chance  at  la 
No  man  can  say  I  murdered  my  mate." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Don  Esteban,  that  any  one  hat  said  so  ball 
thing  of  you.  Still,  we  have  seen  neither  wrecker  nor  turtler  u| 
we  have  been  here;  and  that  lessens  the  excellent  chance  I 
left  Don  Enrique."  | 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  Sciior,  to  be  so  particular,"  growled  %fi 
a  little  sullenly,  in  reply.  "  The  chance,  I  say,  was  a  yooJ  i 
when  you  consider  how  many  of  them  devils  of  wreckers  hangifaj 
these  reefs.  Let  this  brig  only  get  fast  on  a  rock,  and  they  md 
turn  up  like  sharks,  all  around  us,  each  with  his  maw  open,  for  ali^ 
But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  what  puzzles  me  was  what  mt 
at  the  light,  half  an  hour  since,  and  the  musket  that  was  fired 
us  I  I  know  that  the  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  did  not  in, 
my  eye  was  on  him  from  first  to  last ;  and  he  had  no  arnu. 
were  on  the  island  a  good  bit,  and  must  have  known  if  tlie  1^1 
keeper  was  there  or  not,  Don  Wan  ?  " 

"  The  lighthouse  keeper  was  there,  Don  Esteban — but  he 
his  grace" 

"  Ay,  ay,  one,  I  know,  was  drowned,  and  buried  with  the 
them ;  there  might,  however,  have  been  more  than  one.    Y( 
none  of  the  people  that  had  gone  to  Key  West,  in  or  about  the 
Don  Wan  ?  " 

"  None.     If  any  persons  hare  left  the  Tortugas  to  go  to  JLtj 
within  a  lew  days,  not  one  of  them  has  yet  returned." 

"  So  I  supposed.  No,  it  can  be  none  of  i/iem.  Then  I  uw 
as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  it  by  moonlight,  from  al\  for'ard.  V 
your  opinion  about  seeing  the  dead  walk  on  the  'arth,  Uoo  '~ 

"  That  I  have  never  seen  any  such  thing  myself,  Don 
consequently  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  So  I  supposed ;  I  find   it  hard  to  believe  it,  I  do.    It  ttf 
warning  to  keep  us  from  coming  any  more  to  the  Dry  Tortupi 
I  must  say  I  have  little  heart  for  returning  to  this  place,  sAcr 
has  fell  out  here.     We  can  go  to  the  wreck,  fish  up  the  lioubli 
be  olT  fur  Yucatan.     Once  in  one  of  your  ports,  I  make  no 
that  the  merits  of  Molly  will  make  themselves  understood,  vi 
we  shall  soon  agree  on  a  price." 

"  What  use  could  we  put  the  brig  to,  Don  Esteban,  if  «f 
all  ready  for  sea?" 

"  That  is  a  strange  question  to  ask  in  time  of  war.    GtM 
a  crafl  as  the  Molly,  with  sixty  or  eighty  men  on  board  htt, 
like  this,  and  her  'arnin's  should  not  fall  short  of  half  a  iniUiM 
a  twelvemonth." 

"  Could  wc  engage  you  to  take  charge  of  lier,  Don  E»i 
"  That  would  be  ticklish  work,  Don  Wan.     But  we  en 
one  knows  wliut  he  will  do  until  he  is  tried.     lit  for  a  peosfl 
pound.     A  iAlov  never  knows  I  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  Don  Wan, 
a  strange  viot\d — •^c«,  m  sl  %V.tM\^c.  v<Qt\d." 
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poor  country  proves.     But  let  us  talk  this  matter  over  a  little  more  in 
confidence. ' 

And  they  did  thus  discuss  the  subject.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle 
to  see  an  honourable  man,  one  Tull  of  zeal  of  the  purest  nature  in  be- 
half of  his  own  country,  sounding  a  traitor  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
)ie  might  be  induced  to  do  ail  the  harm  he  could  to  those  who  claimed 
his  allegiance.  Such  sights,  however,  are  often  seen;  our  own  special 
objects  too  frequently  blinding  us  to  the  obligations  that  we  owe  mo- 
rality, so  far  as  not  to  be  instrumental  in  effecting  even  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  good  by  questionable  agencies.  Dut  the  Senor  iMontefal- 
deron  kept  in  view,  principally,  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  Mexico, 
blended  a  little  too  strongly,  perhaps,  with  the  wishes  of  a  man  who 
was  born  near  the  sun  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  real  or  fancied. 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on  between  Spike  and  his  pas- 
Beoger,  as  they  paced  the  quarter-deck,  one  quite  as  characteristic 
occurred  in  the  galley,  within  twenty  feet  of  them, — Simon,  the  cook, 
and  Josh,  the  steward,  being  the  interlocutors.  As  they  talked 
secrets,  they  conferred  together  with  closed  doors,  though  few  were 
ever  disposed  to  encounter  the  smoke,  grease,  and  fumes  of  their 
narrow  domains,  unless  called  thither  by  hunger. 

"  What  i/oit  t'ink  of  dis  matter.  Josh?"  demanded  Simon,  whose 
•kull  having  the  well-known  density  of  his  race,  did  not  let  internal 
ideas  out  or  external  ideas  in  as  readily  ns  most  men's.  "  Our  young 
mate  iro*  at  de  lighthouse,  beyond  all  controwersy ;  and  how  can  he 
be  den  on  dat  rock  over  yonder  too?" 

"  Dat  is  imposserbul,"  answered  Josh ;  "  derefore  I  says  it  is  n't 
true.  1  surposes  you  know  dat  what  is  imposserbul  is  n't  true,  Simon  ? 
Nobody  can't  be  out  yonder  and  down  here  at  der  same  time.  Dat 
is  imposserbul,  Simon.  But  what  I  wants  to  intermate  to  you  will 
explain  all  dis  difliculty;  and  it  do  show  de  raal  super'ority  of  a 
colored  man  over  de  white  poperiation.  Now,  you  mark  my  words, 
cook,  and  be  full  of  admiration  !  Jack  Tier  came  back  along  wide  de 
Mexican  gentle'em,  in  my  anchor-watch,  dis  very  night !  You  see, 
in  de  first  place,  ebbery  t'ing  come  to  i)ass  in  nigger's  watch." 

Here  the  two  dark-skinned  worthies  haw-haw'd  to  their  heart's 
content ;  laughing  very  much  as  a  magistrate  or  a  minister  of  (he 
gospel  might  be  fancied  to  laugh  the  first  time  he  saw  a  clown  at  a 
circus.  The  merriment  of  a  negro  will  have  its  course,  in  spite  of 
ghosts  or  of  any  thing  else  ;  and  neither  the  cook  nor  the  steward 
dreamed  of  putting  in  another  sylluble  until  their  laugh  was  fairly 
and  duly  ended.     'Then  the  cook  make  his  remarks.  ■• 

"  How  Jack  Tier  comin'  back  explain  der  differculty,  Josh  ?"  asked 
Siroon. 

"  Didn't  Jack  go  away  wid  Miss  Rose  and  de  mate  in  de  bout  dut 
got  adrift,  you  know,  in  Jack's  watch  on  deck." 

Here  the  negroes  laughed  again,  their  imaginations  happening  to 
picture  to  each, at  the  same  instant,  the  mystification  (vbout  the  boat; 
Biddy  having  told  Josh  in  confidence  the  manner  in  which  the  party 
had  returned  to  the  brig  while  he  and  Simon  were  asleep,  which  fact 
the  steward  had  already  coniniuaicated  to  the  cook.  To  these  two 
beings — of  an  order  in  nature  different  from  all  around  them,  and  of  a 
simplicity  and  of  habits  that  scarce  placed  them  on  a  level  with  live 
intelligence  of  the  humblest  white  mati — a\\  these  c\TCv\tn&v».wc«i%V^^ 
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a  sort  of  mysterious  connection,  out  of  which  peeped  much  the 
conspicuously  to  their  faculties,  the  absurdity  of  the  captain's  ton 
gining  that  a  boat  had  got  adrift,  which  had,  in  truth,  been  taken 
away  by  human  hands.  Accordingly  they  laughed  it  out ;  and  when 
they  had  done  laughing,  they  returned  again  to  the  matter  before 
them  with  renewed  interest  in  the  subject. 

"  Well,  how  all  dat  explain  dis  differculty?"  repeated  Simon. 

"  In  dis  wery  manner,  cook,"  returned  the  steward,  with  a  little 
dignity  in  his  manner.  "  Ebbcry  t'ing  depend  on  understandin".  1  »'po«e 
you  know.  If  Mr.  Mulford  got  taken  off  dat  rock  by  Miss  Rose  tad 
Jack  Tier  wid  de  boat,  and  den  dey  comes  here  altogedder, — and  dm 
Jack  Tier  he  get  on  board  and  tell  Biddy  all  dis  matter,  atid  den  Biddy 
tell  Josh,  and  den  Josh  tell  the  cook, — what  for  you  surprise,  yott 
black  debbil,  one  bit?" 

"Dat  all?"  exclaimed  Simon. 

"  Dat  just  all — dat  ebbery  bit  of  it,  don't  I  say  ?  " 

Here  Simon  burst  into  such  u  fit  of  loud  laughter  that  it  induced 
Spike  himself  to  shove  aside  the  galley-door,  and  thrust  hia  own 
frowning  visage  into  the  dark  hole  within,  to  inquire  the  cause. 

"  What  's  the  meaning  of  this  uproar?"  demanded  the  captain,  all' 
the  more  excited  because  he  felt  that  things  had  reached  s  pass  that 
would  not  permit  him  to  laugh  himself.  "  Do  you  fancy  your»clf  on 
the  Hook,  or  at  the  Five  Points?" 

The  Hook  and  the  Five  Points  are  two  pieces  of  tabooed  territory 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  good  town  of  Manhattan,  that  are  getting  to 
be  renowned  for  tlieir  rascality  and  orgies.  They  probably  want  no- 
thing but  the  proclamation  of  a  governor  in  vindication  of  their  prin- 
ciples, annexed  to  a  pardon  of  some  of  their  unfortunate  children,  t» 
render  both  classical.  If  »e  continue  to  make  much  further  pri 
in  political  logic,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  tliat  in  which  «re  hair 
already  proceeded  so  far,  neither  will  probobly  long  be  in  want  of  tbii 
illustration.  Votes  can  be  given  to  the  virtuous  citizens  of  both  tlwse 
purlieus,  as  well  as  by  the  virtuous  citizens  of  tJie  anti-rent  districts 
and  votes  contain  the  essence  of  all  such  principles,  as  well  as  oTliwir 
gloriBcation. 

"  Do  you  fancy  yourselves  on  the  Hook,  or  at  the  Five  PoioU?* 
demanded  Spike,  angrily. 

"  Lor',  no,  sir!"  answered  Simon,  laughing  at  each  pause  witli  aO 
his  heart.     •'  Only  laughs  a  little  at  y/iotl — dat  all,  sir." 

"Laugh  at  ghost?  Is  that  a  subject  to  laugh  at?  Have  •  cair, 
vou  black  rascal,  or  he  will  visit  you  in  your  galley  here  when  jm 
least  want  to  sue  liini." 

"  No  care  much  for  /lijii,  sir,"  returned  Simon,  laughing  away  athmi 
as  ever.     "  Sic/t  a  ghost  oughtn't  to  skear  little  baby." 

"  SucJi  a  ghost?  And  what  do  you  know  of  thit  ghost  nsore  ifcw 
any  other?" 

"Well,  I  seed  him,  Captain  Spike;  and  what  a  body  B<e»  he  •• 
acquainted  with." 

"You  saw  un  image  that  looked  as  much  like  Mr.  Mulford,  inyUt* 
mate,  as  one  timber-head  in  this  brig  is  like  another." 

"Yes,  sir,  he  like  enough, — must  thy  dat;  so  werry  like,  couida'l 
see  any  difference." 

As  Simon  conc\uAc«i  lV\\»  TcvntttV\\e\:»ntx  qmx  'vwVa  anoilicr  (li  ^ 
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laughter,  in  which  Josh  joined  him  heart  and  soul,  as  it  might  be. 
The  uninitiated  reader  is  not  to  imagine  the  laughter  of  those  blacks 
to  be  very  noisy,  or  to  be  raised  on  a  sharp,  high  key.  They  couU 
make  the  welkin  ring,  in  sudden  bursts  of  merriment,  on  occasion; 
but,  at  a  time  like  this,  they  rather  caused  their  diversion  to  be  deve- 
loped by  sounds  that  came  from  the  depths  of  tiieir  chests.  A  gleam 
of  suspicion  that  these  blacks  were  acquainted  with  some  fact  that  it 
might  be  well  for  hini  to  know,  shot  across  the  mind  of  Spike  ;  but  he 
was  turned  from  further  inquiry  by  a  remark  of  Don  Juan,  who  inti- 
mated that  the  mirth  of  such  persons  never  had  much  meaning  to  it, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  pursue  the  more  important 
subject  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Admonishing  the  blacks  to  be 
more  guarded  in  their  manifestations  of  merriment,  the  captain  closed 
the  door  on  ihem,  and  resumed  his  walk  up  and  down  the  quarter- 
deck. As  soon  as  left  to  themselves  the  blacks  broke  out  afresh, 
though  in  a  way  so  guarded  as  to  confine  their  mirth  to  the  galley. 

"Captain  Spike  t'ink  dat  a  ghost!"  exclaimed  Simon,  with  con- 
tempt. 

"  Guess  if  he  see  raal  ghost  he  find  'e  difference,"  answered  Josh. 
"  One  look  at  raal  sperit  wort  two  at  dis  object." 

Simon's  eyes  now  opened  like  two  saucers,  and  they  gleamed,  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp  they  had,  like  dark  balls  of  condensed  curiosity, 
blended  with  awe,  on  his  companion. 

"  You  ebber  see  him.  Josh  ?"  he  asked,  glancing  over  each  shoulder 
hurriedly,  as  it  might  be,  to  make  sure  that  he  could  not  see 
"  him  "  too. 

'•  How  you  t'ink  I  get  so  far  down  the  wale  of  life,  Simon,  and 
nebber  see  sicli  a  t'ing  ?  I  seed  t'ree  of  the  crew  of  the  '  Maria  Shef- 
fington,'  that  was  drowned  by  dcir  boat's  capsizing,  when  we  lay  at 
Gibraltar,  jest  os  plain  as  1  see  you  now.     Then — " 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  Josh's  experiences  in  this  way,  with 
which  he  continued  to  entertain  and  terrify  Simon  for  the  next  half- 
hour.  Tliis  is  just  the  difference  between  ignorance  and  knowledge. 
While  Spike  himself,  and  every  man  in  his  brig  who  belonged  forward, 
had  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  earthly  character  of  the  figure  they 
had  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse,  these  negroes  laughed  at  their 
delusion,  because  they  happened  to  be  in  the  secret  of  Mulford'g 
escape  from  the  rock,  and  of  that  of  his  actual  presence  at  the  Tor- 
tugas.  When,  however,  the  same  superstitious  feeling  was  brought  to 
bear  on  circumstances  that  lay  tcithimt  the  sphere  of  their  exact  infor- 
mation, they  became  just  as  dependent  and  helpless  as  all  around 
them;  more  so,  indeed,  inasmuch  ns  their  previous  habits  and  opinions 
disposed  them  to  a  more  profound  credulity. 

It  was  midnight  before  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Swash  sought  their 
rest  that  night.  The  captain  had  to  remind  them  that  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary toil  was  before  them,  ere  he  could  get  one  even  to  quit  the 
deck:  and  when  they  did  go  below,  it  was  to  continue  to  discu.ss  the 
subject  of  what  they  had  seen  at  the  Dry  Tortugas.  It  appeared  to 
I  be  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  people,  that  the  late  event  fore- 
boded evil  to  the  Swash,  and  long  as  most  of  these  men  hud  served  in 
the  brig,  and  much  as  they  had  become  attached  to  her,  had  she  gone 
into  port  that  night,  nearly  every  man  forward  would  have  vuu  b«f<«<i 
morning.     Hut  faUgue  and  wonder  nl  \engl\»  yiToAvvcfcCl  \\\t«  t^tcN., 
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and  the  vessel  was  silent  as  was  usual  at  that  hour.  Spike  himself  by 
down  in  his  clothes,  as  he  had  done  ever  since  Mulford  had  left  him; 
and  the  brig  continued  to  toss  the  spray  from  her  bows,  as  she  bore 
gallantly  up  against  the  trades,  working  her  way  to  windward  The 
light  was  found  to  be  of  great  service,  as  it  indicated  the  position  of 
the  reef,  though  it  gradually  sunk  in  the  western  horizon,  until  near 
morning  it  fell  entirely  below  it. 

At  this  hour  Spike  appeared  on  deck  again,  where,  for  the  firtt  tiaw 
since  their  interview  on  the  morning  of  Harry's  and  Rose's  escape,  h« 
laid  his  eyes  on  Jack  Tier.  The  little  dumpling-looking  fellow  «w 
standing  in  the  waist,  with  his  arms  folded  sailor-fashion,  as  com- 
posedly as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  render  his  meeting  with  the 
cuptain  any  way  of  a  doubtful  character.  Spike  approached  near  the 
person  of  the  steward,  whom  he  surveyed  from  head  to  foot,  with  i 
sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  ere  he  spoke. 

"  So,  Master  Tier,"  at  length  the  captain  commenced,  "  you  hi»« 
deigned  to  turn  out  at  last,  have  you  ?  I  hope  the  day's  duty  you'te 
forgotten  will  help  to  pay  for  the  lighthouse  boat,  that  I  under- 
stand you  've  lost  for  me  also." 

"What  signifies  a  great  clumsy  boat  that  the  brig  couldu'i  hoist 
in  nor  tow,"  answered  Jack,  coolly,  turning  short  round  at  the  fame 
time,  but  not  condescending  to  "  uncoil"  his  arms  as  he  did  so,  a 
mark  of  iiiditference  that  would  probably  have  helped  to  mystify  the 
captain,  had  he  even  actually  suspected  that  any  thing  was  wrons 
beyond  the  supposed  accident  to  the  boat  in  question.  '<If  you  haa 
had  the  boat  astarn.  Captain  Spike,  an  order  would  have  been  gifcn 
to  cut  it  ailrilt  the  first  time  the  brig  made  sail  on  the  wind." 

"  Nobody  knows,  Jack;  that  boat  would  have  been  very  useful  to 
us  while  at  work  about  the  wreck.  You  never  even  turned  out  ihti 
niortiing  to  let  mc  know  where  that  craft  lay,  as  you  promised  to  do, 
but  left  us  to  find  it  out  by  our  wits." 

"  There  was  no  occasion  for  my  telling  you  any  thing  about  it,  »ir, 
when  the  mast-heads  was  to  be  seen  above  water.  As  toon  as  I 
heard  that  them  'ere  mast-heads  was  out  of  water,  I  turned  over  nd 
went  to  sleep  upon  it.  A  man  can't  be  on  the  doctor's  list  and  on 
duty  at  the  same  time." 

Spike  looked  hard  at  the  little  steward,  but  he  made  no  furtW 
allusion  to  his  being  off  duty,  or  to  his  failing  to  stand  pilot  to  the 
brig  as  she  came  through  the  passage  in  quest  of  the  schooner's  re- 
mains. The  fact  was,  that  he  had  discovered  the  mast-heads  hiin- 
self,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  Jack  to  be  called,  having 
allowed  him  to  remain  on  his  berth  to  the  last  moment  after  his  watch, 
according  to  a  species  of  implied  faith  that  is  seldom  disregarded 
among  seamen.  Once  busied  on  the  wreck,  Jack  was  forgotten,  bar- 
ing little  to  do  in  common  with  any  one  on  board,  but  iboi  which  ihw 
captain  termed  the  "  women's  mess." 

"Come  aft.  Jack,"  resumed  Spike,  after  a  considerable  pense, 
during  the  whole  of  which  he  had  stood  regarding  the  little  steward 
as  if  studying  his  person,  and  through  that  his  character.  "Come 
afk  to  the  trunk  ;  I  wish  to  catechise  you  a  bit." 

"Catechise!"  repeated  Tier,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  followed  the 
captain  to  the  place  mentioned.  "  It 's  a  long  time  since  I  have  don* 
any  thing  at  t/iat /" 


trunk,  while  Jack  tuod  acv  bjr, 
rotund  little  form  as  imaKmlile,  i 
brig  made  into  the  bead-fie*< 
timber-head    in    the  vessel   itadC     "  Y«i 
Jack,  short  as  they  are." 

*•  No  wonder  for  that.  Cap*.  Sp&e ;  tor  dke 
acarce  passed  a  twelve 
one  can  better  tell  than  jxtuniU,  i 
mates." 

"  So  you  saj,  Jack,  though  I  do  mat, 
seem  to  remember  me.     E)o  jon  doC  ■■!»  ikc  I 

"  Not  a  day,  sir.     Ten  good  i 
Capt.  Spike ;  and  all  that  tine  i 

"Hush — b-u-«-h, iiiaii,bflak!  IWrr'aMi 
age  to  every  body.     I  maj  wiab  to  aeO 
great  experience  will  be  no 
that  the  Molly  is  a  female,  aad  tkc  1 
ages  after  five-and-twentj." 

Jack  made  no  answer,  but  be 
position,  seeming  to  wait  the  capulii'a 
to  his  tobacco-box  and  taking  a  ftesfa  qoiA 

"  If  you  was  with  roe  in  the  bri^  Jack,  at  dtt 
continued  Spike,  atter  another  long  and  l' 
remember  many  little  thii^  that  I  doo't  wah  to  1 
dally  while  Mrs.  Budd  and  her  handaoae  aieee  ia  i 

"  1  understand  you,  Cap*.  Spike:     Tte  fadiea  fa 
me  than  they  know  already." 

"  Thank 'e  for  that.  Jack — ihuk'e  with  aO  mtr  hcai% 
of  our  standing  ought  to  be  fiMt  fiseads;  aad  av  yaal 
you'll  only  sail  under  the  true  mlaw%  ay  ■■■.' 

At  that  moment  Jack  longed  to  let  dhc  < 
ously  he  had  insisted  that  Terj  i  ' 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  brig  i 
could  not  do,  without  betraying  the  HcreC  «f  iW  I 
to  say  nothing. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  blabbing  all  a  bmb  kaava,  and  dbe  i 
a  sad  place  for  talking.    Galley  news  is  poor  stewa,  I 
know,  Jack." 

"  I  've  hear'n  say  as  much  on  board  o'  aaas-of-war.  It'a  a 
place  for  the  officers  to  meet  aod  talk  aial  ssaeke  ia  Uade 
crafts ;  and  what  a  body  heara  in  anch  pUoca  ia  pict^  mmtk 
paper  stuff,  I  do  suppose." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  it ;  not  to  be  thought  of  half  m  haw  ^kcr  it  1m« 
b^^  s{>oken.  Here's  a  doubloon  for  yon.  Jack;  aad  al  Cv  the  mkm 
of  old  times.  Now,  tell  me,  my  little  fellow,  hov  do  the  li^Ma  caaK 
oa  ?  Doesn't  Miss  Rose  get  over  ber  nearaia^  «a  aceaaaC  tf 
the  mate  ?  Ar'n't  we  to  have  the  pleasure  of  iceia'  her  aa  dack 
•oon?" 

**  I  can't  answer  for  the  minds  aod  fancies  of  yooag  woesca,  Capt. 
Spike.  They  ore  difficult  to  understand;  aad  1  would  rather  not 
nieddle  with  what  1  can't  understand." 

"  Poh,  poh,  man  ;  you  roust  get  over  thai.     You  might  be  of  gna| 
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use  to  me,  Jack,  in  a  very  delicate  affair — for  you  know  how  it  is  witli 
women  ;  they  must  be  handled  as  a  man  would  Irnndle  this  brig  among 
breakers;   Rose,  in  particular,  is  as  skittish  as  a  colt." 

"  Stephen  Spike,"  said  Jack,  solemnly,  but  on  so  low  a  key,  that  it 
entirely  changed  his  usually  harsh  and  cracked  voice  to  one  that 
sounded  soft,  if  not  absolutely  pleasant,  "  do  you  never  think  of  here- 
after ?  Your  days  are  almost  run ;  a  very  few  years,  in  your  calliog, 
it  may  be  a  very  few  weeks,  or  a  few  hours,  and  time  will  be  done 
with  you,  and  eternity  will  commence — do  you  never  think  of  i 
hereafter  ?  " 

Spike  started  to  his  feet,  gazing  at  Jack  intently ;  then  be  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  began  to  pace  the  deck  rapiilly, 
muttering  to  himself — "  this  has  been  a  most  accursed  night  I  Fint 
the  mate,  and  now  thit  !  Blast  me,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  voice  from 
the  grave  I  Graves  !  can't  they  keep  those  that  belong  to  then,  or 
have  rocks  and  waves  no  graves?" 

What  more  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  captain  must  remain  a 
secret,  for  he  kept  it  to  himself;  nor  did  he  take  any  further  notice 
of  his  companion.  Jack,  finding  that  he  was  unobserved,  paued 
quietly  below,  and  took  the  place  in  his  berth,  which  be  had  ool; 
temporarily  iibaiuloned. 

Just  as  the  day  dawned,  the  Swash  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
wreck  again.  Sail  was  shortened,  and  the  brig  stood  in  until  near 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  her  commander,  when  she  was  hove-to,  jo 
near  the  mast-heads,  that,  by  lowering  the  yawl,  a  line  was  sent  out 
to  the  fore-mast,  and  the  brig  was  hauled  close  alongside.  The  direo 
tion  of  the  reef  at  that  point  formed  a  Ice ;  and  the  vessel  lay  ia 
water  sufficiently  smooth  for  her  object. 

This  was  done  soon  after  the  sun  had  risen,  and  Spike  now  ordered 
all  hands  called,  and  began  his  operations  in  earnest.  By  soundii^ 
carefully  aroutid  the  schooner  when  last  here,  he  had  ascertained  bcr 
situation  to  liis  entire  satisfaction.  She  hal  settled  on  a  shelf  of  tlie 
reef,  in  such  a  position,  that  her  bows  lay  in  a  sort  of  cradle,  while  ber 
stern  was  several  feet  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. This  last  fact  was  apparent,  indeed,  by  the  matt*  theii>- 
selves,  the  lower  mast  aft  being  several  feet  out  of  water,  while  the 
fore-mast  was  entirely  buried,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fore-ioiunait 
exposed.  On  these  great  premises  Spike  had  laid  the  fouDdatKio  tt 
the  practical  problem  he  intended  to  solve. 

No  expectation  existed  of  ever  getting  the  schooner  aflMt  again- 
All  that  Spike  and  the  Se5or  Montcfalderon  now  aimed  at,  was  ta 
obtain  the  doubloons,  which  the  former  thought  could  be  got  at  in  tlie 
following  manner.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  much  easier  handling 
the  wreck,  so  far  as  its  gravity  was  concerned,  while  the  hull  con- 
tinued submerged.  He  also  knew  that  one  end  could  be  raited  wiib 
a  com[)aratively  trifling  effort,  so  long  as  the  other  rested  on  the  roet 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  he  proposed  merely  to  gH 
slings  around  the  after  body  of  the  schooner,  as  near  her  stew- 
post,  indeed,  as  would  be  safe,  and  to  raise  that  extremity  of  ih» 
vessel  to  the  surface,  leaving  most  of  the  weight  of  the  craft  to  rwt 
on  the  bows.  The  difference  between  the  power  neceswry  to  efal 
this  much,  and  that  which  would  bo  required  to  raise  the  whole 
wreck,  wou\d  be  VvVc  \.V\e  AxKeTeacc  w  \>q«<«  x\«c««sary  to  lurn  o«f  • 
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log  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  and  turning  the  same  log  by 
lifting  it  bodily  in  the  arms,  and  turning  it  in  the  air.  With  the  stern 
once  above  water,  it  would  be  easy  to  come  at  the  bag  of  doubloons, 
which  Jack  Tier  had  placed  in  a  locker  above  the  transoms. 

The  first  thing  was  to  secure  the  brig  properly,  in  order  that  she 
might  bear  the  necessary  strain.  This  was  done  very  much  as  has 
been  described  already,  in  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  secured  and  supported  in  order  to  raise  the  schooner  at  the  Dry 
Tortugas.  An  anchor  was  laid  abreast  and  to  windward,  and  pur- 
I  chases  were  brought  to  the  masts  as  before.  Then  the  bight  of  the 
chain  brought  from  the  Tortugas,  was  brought  under  the  schooner's 
keel,  and  counter  purchases,  leading  from  both  the  fore-mast  and 
main-mast  of  the  brig,  was  brought  to  it,  and  set  tant.  Spike  now 
carefully  examined  all  his  fastenings,  looking  to  his  cables  as  well  as 
bis  mechanical  power  aloft,  heaving  in  upon  this,  and  veering  out 
upon  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  Molly  square  to  her  work ;  after 
which,  he  ordered  the  people  to  knock-off  for  their  dinners.  By  that 
time  it  was  high  noon. 

While  Stephen  Spike  was  thus  employed  on  the  wreck,  matters 
and  things  were  not  neglected  at  the  Tortugas.  The  Poughkeepsie 
bad  no  sooner  anchored,  than  Wallace  went  on  board  and  m.ide  his 
report.  Capt.  Mull  then  sent  for  Mulford,  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
personal  conference.  This  officer  was  getting  gray,  and  consequently 
he  had  acquired  experience.  It  was  evident  to  Harry,  at  first,  that 
lie  was  regarded  as  one  who  had  been  willingly  engaged  in  an  unlaw- 
ful pursuit,  but  who  had  abandoned  it  to  push  dearer  interests  in 
another  quarter.  It  was  some  time  before  the  commander  of  the 
sloop-of-war  could  divest  himself  of  this  opinion,  though  it  gradually 
gave  way  before  the  frankness  of  the  mate's  manner,  and  the  manli- 
Dess,  simplicity,  and  justice  of  his  sentiments.  Perhaps  Rose  had 
some  influence  also  in  bringing  about  this  favourable  change. 

Wallace  did  not  fail  to  let  it  be  known  that  turtle-soup  was  to  be 
bad  ashore ;  and  many  was  the  guest  our  heroine  had  to  supply  with 
that  agreeable  compound,  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Jack  Tier 
had  manifested  so  much  skill  in  the  preparation  of  the  dish,  that  its 
reputation  soon  extended  to  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  was  induced 
to  land,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  rumour  was  or  was  not  a  liar, 
on  this  interesting  occasion.  60  ample  was  the  custom,  indeed,  that 
Wallace  had  the  consideration  to  send  one  of  the  ward-room  servants 
to  the  light-house,  in  order  to  relieve  Rose  from  a  duty  that  was 
getting  to  be  a  little  irksome.  She  was  "  seeing  company"  as  a  bride, 
in  a  novel  and  rather  unpleasant  manner ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  of  the  "  ship's  gentleman,"  that  the  remains  of  the 
turtle  were  transferred  to  the  vessel,  and  were  put  into  the  coppers, 
tteundum  arteni,  by  the  regular  cooks. 

It  was  after  tickling  his  palate  with  a  bowl  of  the  soup,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  half  hour's  conversation  with  Rose,  that  Capt.  Mull  summoned 
Harry  to  a  final  consultation  on  the  subject  of  their  future  proceed- 
ings. By  this  time  the  commander  of  the  Poughkeepsie  was  in  a 
better  humour  with  his  new  acquaintance,  more  disposed  to  believe 
him,  and  infinitely  more  inclined  to  listen  to  his  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice, than  he  had  been  in  their  previous  interviews.  Wallace  was 
present  in  his  character  of  "ship's  gentleman,"  or,  as \\aNM\% vvo'Cftvft^ 
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to  do,  while  his  8cnior,  the  first  lieutenant,  was  working  like  a  hone 
on  board  the  vessel,  in  the  execution  of  his  round  of  daily  duties. 

At  this  consultation,  the  parties  came  into  a  right  understanding 
of  each  other's  views  and  character.  Capt.  Mull  was  slow  to  yield 
his  confidence,  but  when  he  did  bestow  it,  he  bestowed  it  sailor- 
fashion,  or  with  all  his  heart.  Satisfied  at  last  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  young  man  of  honour,  and  one  who  was  true  to  the  flag,  he  con- 
sulted freely  with  our  mate,  asked  his  advice,  and  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced in  the  formation  of  his  final  decision  by  the  opinions  th»t 
Harry  modestly  advanced,  maintaining  them,  however,  with  »olid 
arguments,  and  reasons  that  every  seaman  could  comprehend. 

Mulford  knew  the  plans  of  Spike  by  means  of  his  own  communica- 
tions with  the  Sefior  Montefalderon.  Once  acquainted  with  the 
projects  of  his  old  commander,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  calculate  the 
time  it  would  require  to  put  them  in  execution,  with  the  means  that 
were  to  be  found  on  board  the  Swash.  "  It  will  take  the  brig  until 
near  morning,"  he  said,  "  to  beat  up  to  the  place  where  the  wreck 
lies.  Spike  will  wait  for  light  to  commence  operations,  and  levenl 
hours  will  be  necessary  to  moor  the  brig,  and  get  out  the  anchor*  with 
which  he  will  think  it  necessary  to  stay  his  masts.  Then  he  will 
hook  on,  and  he  may  partly  raise  the  hull  before  night  return.  More 
than  this  he  can  never  do;  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  were  he 
merely  to  get  everything  ready  for  heaving  on  his  purchases  to-mor- 
row, and  suspend  further  proceedings  until  the  next  day,  in  preference 
to  having  so  heavy  a  strain  on  his  spars  all  night.  He  has  not  the  force, 
however,  to  carry  on  such  duty  to  a  very  late  hour;  and  you  may 
count  with  perfect  security,  Captain  Mull,  on  his  being  found  tiong- 
side  of  the  wreck  at  sunrise  the  next  day  after  to-morrow,  io  all  p*^ 
pability  with  his  anchors  down,  and  fast  to  the  wreck.  By  lining 
your  own  arrival  well,  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  get  him  fiurljr 
under  your  guns,  and  once  under  your  guns,  the  brig  must  give  uj^ 
Wlien  you  chased  her  out  of  this  very  port,  a  few  days  since,  jou 
would  have  brought  her  up  could  you  have  kept  her  within  range  of 
those  terrible  shells  ten  minutes  longer." 

"  You  would  tlien  advise  my  not  sailing  from  this  place  imaie- 
diately,"  said  Mull. 

"It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  get  under  way  late  io  ihtf  after- 
noon, and  then  under  short  canvas.  Ten  hours  will  be  ampl*  line 
for  this  ship  to  beat  up  to  that  passage  in,  and  it  will  be  improdantta 
arrive  too  soon  ;  nor  do  I  suppose  you  will  wish  to  be  playing  rounil 
the  reef  in  the  dark." 

To  (he  justice  of  all  this  Captain  Mull  assented  ;  and  the  plaa  ol 
proceedings  was  deliberately  and  intelligently  formed.  As  it  wv 
necessary  for  Mulford  to  go  in  the  ship,  in  order  to  act  aa  pilot,  do«m 
else  on  board  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  the  wreck,  the  comraander 
of  the  I'oughkeepsie  had  the  civility  to  offer  to  the  young  couple  the 
hospitalities  of  his  own  cabin,  with  one  of  his  state-rooms.  Thisolirr 
Harry  gratefully  accepted,  it  being  understood  tlwt  the  »l»ip  »ooW 
land  them  at  Key  West,  as  soon  as  the  contemplated  duly  wu  exe- 
cuted. Rose  felt  so  much  anxiety  about  her  aunt,  tl»at  any  olbet 
arrangement  would  scarcely  have  (wcified  her  fears. 

In  conseijueuce  of  these  arrangements,  the  Poughkecpsic  lay  qoWj 
at  her  ancViora  unlW  ne&t  »un%cx.    \«  >Xv«  \w\jetsal  her  boats  werr  ooi 
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an  order  of  Captain  MitlTa  prerentcd  it  from  \nmg  crowded  m  a 
manner  unpleasant  to  Rote,  ac  night  otherwiae  hare  been  the  case. 
The  few  officers  who  did  Und  there,  bowerer,  appeared  much  struck 
with  the  ingenuous  simplioitj  and  beauty  of  the  bride,  and  a  manly 
interest  in  her  welfare  was  created  anaoog  them  all.  principally  by 
means  of  the  represenlatioo*  of  the  second  lieutenant  and  the  chap- 
lain. About  five  o'clock  she  went  off  to  the  ship,  accompanied  by 
Harry,  and  was  hoisted  on  board  in  the  naniier  nsoally  practised  bj 
venels  of  war  which  have  no  accomaaoilatkiw-ladder  rigged.  Rose 
was  immediately  installed  in  her  state-room,  where  she  found  every 
convenience  nece&sary  to  a  comfortable  though  small  apartment. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  boatswain  and  bis  mate 
piped  "  all  hands  up  anchor,  ahoy  I"  Harry  hastened  into  the  state- 
room  for  his  diarming  bride,  anxious  to  shew  her  the  movements  of  a 
vessel  of  war  on  such  an  occasion.  Much  as  she  had  seen  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  a  vessel,  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Rose  now  found 
that  she  had  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  that  a  ship-of-war 
had  many  points  to  distinguish  her  from  a  vesael  engaged  m  com- 
xoerce. 

The  Poughkeepsie  was  only  a  sloop-of-war,  or  a  corvette,  in  con- 
struction, number  of  her  guns,  and  rate ;  but  she  was  a  ship  of  the 
dimensions  of  an  old-fashioned  frigate,  measuring  about  one  thousand 
tons.  The  frigates  of  which  we  read  half  a  century  since,  were  sel- 
dom ever  as  large  as  tliis,  though  they  w  ere  differently  built  in  having 
a  regular  gun-deck,  or  one  armed  deck  that  was  entirely  covered  with 
another  above  it ;  and  in  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  of  the 
last  of  which  were  also  batteries  of  lighter  guns.  To  the  contrary  of 
all  this,  tlie  Poughkeepsie  had  but  one  armed  deck,  and  on  that  only 
twenty  guns.  These  guns,  however,  were  of  unusually  heavy  calibre, 
throwing  thirty-two  pound  shot,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  Paixhans, 
or  Columbiads,  which  throw  shot  of  even  twice  that  weight.  The 
vessel  had  a  crew  of  two  hundred  souls,  all  told ;  and  she  had  the 
spars,  anchors,  and  other  equipments  of  a  light  frigate. 

In  another  great  particular  did  the  Poughkeepsie  differ  from  the  cor- 
vette-built vessels  that  were  so  much  in  favour  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  a  species  of  craft  obtained  from  the  French,  who  have  taught 
the  world  so  much  in  connexion  with  naval  science,  and  who,  after 
building  some  of  the  best  vessels  that  ever  floated,  have  failed  in 
knowing  how  to  handle  them,  though  not  always  in  that.  The  Pough- 
keepsie, while  she  had  no  spar,  or  upper  deck,  properly  speaking,  had 
a  poop  and  a  top-gallant-forecastle.  Within  the  last  were  the  cabins 
and  other  accommodations  of  the  captain ;  an  arrangement  that  was 
necessary  for  a  craft  of  her  construction,  that  carried  so  many  officers, 
and  so  large  a  crew.  Withoutit,  sufficient  space  would  not  be  hud  for  the 
lises  of  the  last.  Unc  gun  of  a  side  was  in  the  main  cabin,  there  being 
a  very  neat  and  amply  spacious  after-cabin  between  the  state-rooms,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case  in  all  vessels,  from  the  size  of  frigates  up  to  that 
of  three-deckers.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  here,  while  on  this  subject 
of  construction,  that  in  nuval  parlance,  a  ship  is  called  a  single-decked 
vessel ;  a  fico-decker  or  a  ///rte-deckcr,  not  from  vW  wvxvvAittt  oH  ^tOw, 
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iM«c  tvoy  etttjhoij  dteoB  boM 

fMd/,  Mr,'  aucrcd  by  ifce  fink 

voice,  wM  mimmrnd  bj  a ' 

lOM^  «ct  evoytbiag  ia  Mataim.    "S^mfimt 

ttlamOmwhcleaeamiogtAer.tmeUkmi 

over  NW.    There  were  3ie  ahril,  •■'■'i*'b 

■fwping  tineof  theflDcaat  the  ban;  tbej 

•hip.  ■•  the  drew  abcad  to  her  aDchor,  nd  i 

Ivrcn  Wallace,  who  atood  between  the  f 

iixbicf  on  the  forecutle,  (the  Mcond  betstOMM  •  i 

captain  doci  not  lake  tlie  trumpet,  as  rerj  nrdj  faappcna.)  wmA  the 

"  executive  officer  "  afV,  who  waa  "  carrring  on  the  Any,*'  all  cao> 

apiring  to  produce  thia  effect     At  lengtl^  and  it  was  bol  a  mmate  or 

two  from  tho  time  when  tlie  "atamp  and  go"  oonaMBeed,  WallKe 

called  out  "  u  iihort  atay  peak,  air."     "  Heare  and  paH,"  fellMNd,  wd 

the  nicfi  left  their  bnra. 

The  jirocciH  of  making  sail  succeeded.  There  wa*  bo  "letting 
full  "  n  rorctup-Muil  here,  as  on  board  a  merchaotman,  but  all  the  CMh 
VM«  dropped  rrom  ihc  yardii,  into  festoons,  at  the  aaroe  iostaot.  ThsB 
Ihe  llinc  ton-BuiU  were  sheeted  home  and  hoisted,  all  at  once,  and 
ail  in  u  »iM({le  minute  of  time ;  the  yards  were  counterbraced,  and  lie 
capituii  Imrfi  were  uguin  manned.  In  two  more  minutes  it  waa  "heave 
and  »lii'«  up  nnd  down."  Then  "heave  and  in  sight,"  and  "he«»e 
and  null  ii«"'"'"  Tiic  cot-fall  was  ready,  and  it  waa  "  hook  on,"«h«» 
tho  nlc  kccmcvV  Vu  Uun  \V%  VLVVcnUon  to  another  subject  as  the  omh 
cat  tod  the  ane\\or.    L\leTv>\\^,a\\  v\C\%>n-a&  \w\<t\xv\«MUme  thnoa* 
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have  taken  to  write  it  down  ia,  aad  m  vtij  Ii 
reader  has  wasted  in  pcriwuig  »!■(  ve  iavc  I 
The  Pougbkeepsie  »m  BOTr'free  of  tke 

I  with  her  anchor  catted  and  fifbedl^iad  kcr  pai 

rbasia  where  she  lay,  bj  tbe  uwBtiifciatit 
counteracting  force  of  the  wind  oo  Iter  ttA 
"fill  awaj,"  by  bracing  her  htmi  J*f^*  >!■  . 
mass  overcame  its  inertia,  and  bcgaa  f*aM«ellna|^  dhewMEK  Aa 
this  was  done,  tbe  jib  and  utiArr  were  aec  TW  tww  ■mm  taaadM 
things  with  which  we  are 
woman  entering  or  quitting  a 
laat,  and  a  man-of-war  leaTing  her 
and  when  not  hurried  for  time.  Ob 
Mull  was  in  no  haste,  and  the  ikip  paaaed  ■■(  ■■  windward  «f  dK  i^t, 
as  the  Swash  had  done  the  |at»iiw  aigh^  aader  kcr  Aree  aqMafli^ 
spanker,  and  jib,  with  the  light  aialMaeaad  flvwia^iad  cheeMwaei 
hanging  in  the  brails. 

A  great  deal  is  said  conoenuag  ibe  dtfc«li»c  eoaatractiaa  of  tke 
light  cruisers  of  the  navy,  of  Ute  jcan^  am 
they  will  not  sail,  as  American  uaiana  ■• 
to  sail  in  old  times.  That  there  has  been  i 
plaints,  we  believe,  though  the  evil  has  been  gmdy  ( 
some  explanation  may  bie  given,  we  think,  even  in  tbe  cases  ia  wiith. 
the  strictures  are  not  altogether  without  justificlien.  Tbe  tzia  of  a 
light,  sharp  vessel  is  easily  deranged;  mi  ctteen,  m  their  desire  la 
command  as  much  as  possible,  often  get  their  veads  of  ibis  class  too 
deep.  They  arc,  generally,  for  tbe  sort  of  craisertOvcr-aparfcdiOver- 
XDanaed,  and  over-provisioned ;  roosequenlJj,  loodcefiu  WereooOect 
a  case  in  which  one  of  these  delicate  craft,  a  baWngged  brig,  was 
much  abused  for  "  having  lost  her  sailing."  She  did,  indeed,  lose  her 
fore-yard,  after  which  she  sailed  like  a  witch,  nntO  she  got  a  new  one  ! 
If  the  facts  were  inquired  into,  in  the  spirit  which  ought  to  govern 
such  inquiries,  it  would  be  found  that  even  most  of  the  much  abused 
"ten  sloops"  proved  to  be  better  vessels  than  common.  The  St. 
Louis,  the  Vincennes,  the  Concord,  the  Fairfield,  the  Boston,  and  the 
Falmouth,  are  instances  of  what  we  mean.  In  behalf  of  the  Warren, 
and  the  Lexington,  we  believe  no  discreet  roan  was  ever  heard  to 
utter  one  syllable,  except  as  wholesome  crafb.  But  the  Poughkeepsie 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  vessel  from  any  of  the  "  ten  sloops."  She 
was  every  way  a  good  ship,  and,  as  Jack  expressed  it,  was  "  a  good 
goer."  The  most  severe  nautical  critic  could  scarcely  have  found  a 
fault  in  her,  as  she  passed  out  between  the  islets,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  mentioned,  in  the  sort  of  undress  we  have  described.  The 
whole  scene,  indeed,  was  impressive,  and  of  singular  maritime  cha- 
racteristics. 

The  little  islets  scattered  about,  low,  sandy,  and  untenanted,  were 
the  only  land  in  sight — all  else  was  the  boundless  waste  of  waters. 
The  solitary  light  rose  like  an  equatic  monument,  as  if  purposely  to 
give  its  character  to  the  view.  Capt.  Mull  had  caused  its  lamps  to 
be  trimmed  and  lighted  for  the  very  reason  that  had  induced  Spike 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  dim  star  they  presented  was  just 
struggling  into  existence,  as  it  might  be,  as  the  brilliance  left  by  the 
setting  sun  was  gradually  diminished,  and  finaWy  Av&avV*^***^^"     '*** 
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for  the  ghip,  the  liull  appeared  dark,  glossy,  and  graceful,  a»  is  tuiMl 
with  a  vessel  of  war.  Iler  sails  were  in  soft  contrast  to  the  colour  of 
the  hull,  and  they  offered  the  variety  and  divergence  from  straiglK 
lines  which  are  thought  necessary  to  perfect  beauty.  Those  t)wl 
were  set  presented  the  symmetry  in  their  trim,  the  flatness  in  tbeir 
hoist,  and  the  breadth  that  distinguish  a  man-of-war ;  while  tiio«« 
that  were  loose,  floated  in  the  air  in  every  wave  and  cloud-like  (well, 
that  we  so  ofien  see  in  light  canvas  that  is  released  from  the  yardsia 
a  fresh  breeze.  The  ship  had  an  undress  look  from  tliis  circun- 
Btance,  but  it  was  such  an  undress  as  denotes  the  man  or  woman  of 
the  world.  This  undress  appearance  was  increased  by  the  piping 
down  of  the  hammocks,  which  left  the  nettings  loose,  and  with  a  oeg- 
ligent  but  still  knowing  look  about  them. 

When  half  a  mile  from  the  islets,  the  main  yard  was  braced  aback, 
and  the  maintop-sail  was  laid  to  the  mast.  As  soon  as  the  ship  had 
lost  her  way,  two  or  three  boats  that  had  been  towing  astern,  cacb 
with  its  boat-sitter,  or  keeper,  in  it,  were  hauled  up  alongside,  or  to 
the  quarters,  were  "  hooked  on  "  and  "  run  up"  to  the  whistling  of  the 
call.  All  was  done  at  once,  and  all  was  done  in  a  couple  of  roioutet. 
As  soon  as  effected,  the  maintop-sail  was  again  filled,  and  away  the 
ship  glided. 

Capt.  Mull  was  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  many  consultations  with 
his  officers.  If  there  be  wisdom  in  "a  multitude  of  counsellors,"  he 
was  of  opinion  it  was  not  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Napoleon  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  one  bad  general  was  better  than  ttev  good 
ones ;  meaning  that  one  head  to  an  army,  though  of  inferior  (jualilj, 
is  better  tlian  a  hydra  of  Solomons,  or  Ciesars.  Capt.  Mull  was  much 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  seldom  troubling  any  of  his  subordinatci 
with  anything  but  orders.  He  interfered  very  little  with  "  wotlung 
Willy,"  tliough  he  saw  effectually  that  he  did  his  duty.  "The  iJiip'i 
gentleman"  might  enjoy  his  Joke  as  much  as  he  pleased,  so  lonf^  ai 
he  chose  his  time  and  place  with  discretion,  but  in  the  captaio's  pre- 
sence joking  was  not  tolerated,  unless  it  were  arter  dinner,  at  his  own 
table,  and  in  his  own  cabin.  Even  there  it  was  not  precisely  such 
joking  as  took  place  daily,  not  to  say  hourly,  in  the  midsbipmcfl'i 
messes. 

In  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  pre  Wt 
occasion,  therefore,  Capt.  Mull,  wliile  he  had  heard  all  that  MulCird 
had  to  tell  him,  and  had  even  encouraged  Wallace  to  give  bis  opioiow 
made  up  his  decision  for  himself.     After  learning  all  tliat  Harry  had 
to  communicate,  he  made  his  own  calculations  as  to  time  and  dis* 
tancc,   and   quietly  determined  to  carry    whole  sail  od  tlie  ship  &r 
the  next  four  hours.     This  he  did  as  the  wisest  course  of  niakiiq; 
sure  of  getting  to  windward  while  he  could,  and  knowing  tJiat  tiic 
vessel  could  be  brought  under  short  canvas  at  any  moment  whtn  it 
might  be   deemed  necessary.     The  light  was  a  beacon   to  let  him 
know  his  distance  with  almost  mathematical  precision.     It  could  be 
seen  so  many  miles  at  sea,  each  mile  being  estimated  by  so  many 
feet  of  elevation,  and  having  taken  that  elevation,  he  wa«  sure  of  bis 
distance  from  the  glittering  object,  so  long  as  it  could  be  seen  finow 
his  own  poop.     It  was  also  of  use  by  letting  him  know  the  rang*  »( 
tiic  reef,  ihougU  Caytl.  Mull,  unlike  Spike,  had  deteriuioed  to  nakr 
one  long  leg  off  to  V.V\e  noTXhyfardL  acndk  c&«VNax&  >»\ul  he  had  braqgiM 
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the  light  nearly  to  the  horizon,  and  tlien  to  make  another  to  the 
goulhward  and  eastward,  believing  that  the  last  stretch  would  bring 
him  to  the  reef,  almost  as  far  to  windward  as  he  desired  to  be.  In 
furtherance  of  this  plan,  the  sheets  of  the  diiFerent  sails  were  drawn 
home,  as  soon  as  the  boats  were  in,  and  the  Poughkeepsie,  bending  a 
little  to  the  breeze,  gallantly  dashed  the  waves  aside,  as  she  went 
through  and  over  them,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  ten  good  knots  in  the 
hour.  .\s  soon  as  all  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  watch  went 
below,  and  from  that  time  throughout  the  night,  the  ship  offered 
nothing  but  the  quiet  manner  in  which  ordinary  duty  is  carried  on  in 
a  well-regulated  vesscl-of-war  at  sea,  between  the  houis  of  sun  and 
8un.  Leaving  the  good  crafb  to  pursue  her  way  with  speed  and 
certainty,  we  must  now  return  to  the  Swash. 

Capt.  Spike  had  found  the  mooring  of  his  brig  a  much  more  difficult 
task,  on  this  occasion,  than  on  that  of  his  former  attempt  to  raise  the 
schooner.  Then  he  had  to  rift  the  wreck  bodily,  and  he  knew  that 
laying  the  swash  a  few  feet  further-ahead  or  astern,  could  be  of  no 
great  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  moment  the  schooner  was  off  the  bot- 
tom she  would  swing  in  perpendicularly  to  the  purchases.  But  now, 
one  end  of  the  schooner,  her  bows,  was  to  remain  fast,  and  it  became 
of  importance  to  be  certain  that  the  purchases  were  so  placed,  as  to 
bring  the  least  strain  on  the  masts  while  they  acted  most  directly  on 
the  after  body  of  the  vessel  to  be  lifted.  This  point  gave  Spike  more 
trouble  than  he  had  anticipated.  Fully  one  half  of  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  even  after  he  had  begun  to  heave  upon  his  purchases,  was 
spent  in  rectifying  mistakes  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  ia 
getting  up  additional  securities  to  his  masts. 

In  one  respect  Spike  had,  from  the  first,  made  a  good  disposition. 
The  masts  of  tlie  brig  raked  materially,  and  by  bringing  the  head  of 
the  Swash  in  the  direction  of  the  schooner,  he  converted  this  fact, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  of  great  disadvantage,  into  a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  favourable.  In  consequence  of  the  brig's  having 
been  thus  moored,  tlie  strain,  which  necessarily  led  forward,  came 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  masts,  and  the  latter  were  much  better  able 
to  support  it.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  however,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  get  up  preventer-stays,  and  to  give  the  spars  all  the 
additional  support  that  could  be  conveniently  bestowed.  Hours  were 
passed  in  making  these  preliminary,  or  it  might  be  better  to  say, 
secondary  arrangements. 

It  was  past  five  in  the  afternoon  when  the  people  of  the  Swash 
began  to  heave  on  their  purchases  as  finally  disposed.  Al\er  much 
creaking,  and  the  settling  of  straps  and  lashings  into  their  places, 
it  was  found  that  everything  stood,  and  the  work  went  on.  In  ten 
minutes  Spike  found  he  hud  the  weight  of  the  schooner,  so  far  as  he 
should  be  obliged  to  sustain  it  at  all,  until  the  stern  rose  above  the 
surface;  and  he  felt  reasonably  secure  of  the  doubloons.  Furlher 
tlian  this  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  experiment  on  her,  the 
Senor  Montefalderon  having  abandoned  all  idea  of  recovering  the 
vessel  itself,  now  so  much  of  the  cargo  was  lost.  The  powder  was 
mostly  consumed,  and  that  which  remained  in  the  hull,  must,  by  this 
time,  be  injured  by  dampness,  if  not  ruined.  So  reasoned  Dun  Juan 
at  least. 

As  the  utmost  care  was  necessary,  the  capslan  atiCL  ^u\d\uii«  >«««. 
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made  to  do  their  several  duties  with  great  caution.  As  inch  by  inch 
was  gained,  the  extra  supports  of  the  masts  were  examined,  aud  it 
was  found  that  a  much  heavier  strain  now  came  on  the  masts  than 
when  the  schooner  was  raised  before.  Tliis  was  aitogetlier  owing  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  came,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  anchor  planted 
off  a  beam  was  not  of  as  much  use  as  on  the  former  occasion,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  its  not  lying  so  much  in  a  straiglit  line  with  the  direction 
of  the  purchases.  Spike  began  to  have  misgivings  on  account  of  bis 
masts,  and  this  so  much  the  more  because  the  wind  appeared  to  haul 
a  little  further  to  the  northward,  and  the  weather  to  look  unsettled. 
Should  8  swell  fall  into  the  bight  of  the  reef  where  the  brig  lav,  bjr 
raising  the  hull  a  little  too  rudely,  there  would  be  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  at  least  springing,  if  not  of  absolutely  carrying  away  both  the 
principal  spars.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
precautions,  in  order  to  obviate  this  danger. 

The  captain  was  indebted  to  hisboatswain,  who  was  now,  in  ract,actiDg 
as  his  mate,  for  the  suggestion  of  the  plan  next  adopted.  Two  of  the 
largest  spare  spars  of  the  brig  were  got  out,  with  their  heads  securely 
lashed  to  the  links  of  the  chain  by  which  the  wreck  was  suspended, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  schooner.  Pig  iron  and  shot  were  lashed  to 
the  heels  of  these  spars,  which  carried  them  to  the  bottom.  As  the 
spars  were  of  a  greater  length  than  was  necessary  to  reach  the  rock, 
they  necessarily  lay  at  an  inclination,  which  was  lessened  every  inch 
the  after  body  of  the  wreck  was  raised,  thus  forming  props  to  the 
hull  of  the  schooner. 

Spike  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  this  scheme,  of  which  he 
was  assured  by  a  single  experiment  in  heaving.  After  getting  tlie 
spars  well  planted  at  their  heels,  he  even  ordered  the  men  to  slacken 
the  purchases  a  little,  and  found  that  he  could  actually  relieve  the 
brig  from  strain,  by  causing  the  wreck  to  be  supportetl  altogether 
by  these  shores.  This  was  a  vast  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  ap- 
proncliing  night,  and  indeed  alone  prevented  the  necessity  of  the 
work's  going  on  without  interruption,  or  rest,  until  the  end  was 
obtained. 

The  people  of  the  Swash  were  just  assured  of  the  comfortable  fact 
related,  as  the  Poughkcepsie  was  passing  out  from  among  the  islets 
of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  They  imagined  themselves  happy  in  havinf 
thus  made  a  sufficient  provision  against  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  dangers  that  beset  them,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  best 
laid  plan  for  their  destruction  was  on  the  point  of  being  executed. 
In  this  respect,  they  resembled  millions  of  others  of  their  fellows,  who 
bang  suspended  over  the  vast  abyss  of  eternity,  totally  unconsciout 
of  the  irretrievable  character  of  the  fall  that  is  so  soon  to  occur. 
Spike,  as  Iiasjust  been  stated,  was  highly  pleased  with  his  own  expe- 
dient, and  he  pointed  it  out  with  exultation  to  the  Sefior  Montc- 
falderon,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 

"  A  nicer  fit  was  never  made  by  a  Lunnun  leg-maker,  Don  Wan," 
the  captain  cried,  after  going  over  the  explanations  connected  wilb 
the  shores — "  there  she  stands,  at  an  angle  of  fifty,  with  two  as  gooJ 
limbs  under  her  as  body  could  wish.  I  could  now  cast  off  every tbaif, 
and  leave  the  wreck  in  what  they  call  '  slatii  i/uo,'  which,  I  suppoar, 
means  on  its  pins,  like  a  statue.     The  talicrel  is  not  six  inches  bcfo* 
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the  surface  of  the  water, 
stam  in  ^ight." 

"  Your  work 
of  the  vessel,  Don  Escebaa,"  retaraed  tW  I 
certain  the  doubloons  are  in  ber  ! " 

This  question  was  pat,  bccaair  ^e  I 
which  monej  was  rerr  apt  ta  tlddt  m  \ 
naturally  suspicious,  and  be  fboad  it 
Jack  Tier,  and  even  Biddj,  aadcr  al 
special  attention  to  their  own  iaUJUlK, 

•'  The  ba^  waa  jlmced  in  aw  af  the 
schooner  capsized,    returaed 
if  so,  it  remains  there  atilL     Evea  ike 
Don  Wan." 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  to  caD  Jadk,  aai 
matter  once  more,  now  we  appear  to  he  ■•  i 
wishes?" 

Spike  assented,  and  Jack  was  ■■■■■■ed  to  i 
little  fellow  had  acaroe 
now  made  his  ^jpeaiaaoe  < 

"  You  'te  maide  no 
Master  Tier?"  said  Spik^JBafery  MHiiiaiaoeff  Hylerf  i 
an  inferior.     "  Y'ou  tm»m  tbea  to  be  is  ooe  of  the  '■ 

Jack  mounted  on  the  breadi  «f  one  «f  the 
the  bulwarks  at  the  dispoaitiooa  that  had  I 
The  tafferel  of  the  schooner  metmBj «  _ 

passed  over  it,  leavii^  it  lor  aa  iaataat  ia  the  toaa^    1W  i 
thus  caught  a  glimpae  agasa  of  the  craft  on  board  ahath  he  1 
MO  much  hazard,  and  he  shook  bis  head  aad  attimed  to  he 
any  thing  but  the  questioo  which  had  jaat  beea  pal  hi^ 

'•  Well,  about  that  gold  7"  asked  Sakm,  iapacinfdjr. 

"  The  sight  of  that  craft  km  hnogLt  otkr  ihiin^fi  iltoB  grfd  ato 
my  mind.  Captain  Spike,"  aawewd  Jack,  yasdji;  "aad  it  ««dU  he 
well  for  all  us  mariners  if  we  thaa|^  leto  of  gold  aad  aane  of  dhe 
dangers  we  nm.  For  hours  aad  hoars  did  I  atiad  awr  ctoraai^,  •■ 
the  bottom  of  that  schooner,  Don  Wan,  hoidiag  mj  Me,  m  it  to^gN 
be,  at  the  marcy  of  a  few  bubMea  atur." 

"  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  goU?  Hate  jaa  dtcriigd  ac 
about  that  locker,  little  rascal  ?  ' 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not  deodred  jou, — oo^  Captaia  Spike,  mu  The 
bag  is  in  the  upper  tnmsoaa-iacker  on  the  Hailwaid  ade.  There  I 
put  it  with  my  own  hands,  aad  a  goad  Eft  it  vaa;  aad  Acre  jmm  1 
find  it,  if  you  will  cut  throogh  the  qaarter-deck  at  iho  ayot  I  caa 
point  out  to  you." 

This  infonnation  seemed  to  give  a  rea 
cupidity  of  the  captain,  who  called  the 
ordered  tJiem  to  commence  heaving 
tlie   crew  that  "  it  was  now  for 

bars  and  handspikes,  notwithstandiog  the  aon  had  aeti'cheofaOy  ^id 
cheering. 

Ail  Spike's  expedients  admirably  answered  the  intended  pofpoocau 
The  stern  of  the  schooner  rose  gradually,  aad  at  eacb  lift  the  beds 
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The  word  »as  pa«ed  to 
dMjr  weat  to  the 
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of  the  tbore*  dropped  in  more  perpendiraUiij,  ewtied  hy  tlie  acMi 
attached  to  them,  and  the  *pan  ttaod  a*  firm  pcvps  to  tccwe  d  tfai 
was  gained.  In  a  quarter  «if  aa  boor,  aioat  at  tlau  owt  of  the  Mm 
which  was  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  faltnl  nae  ahove  the  «aM 

coming  fairly  in  view. 

Spike  now  shouted  to  the  men  to  "  pall !"  thai  he  directed  ihrfift 
to  be  Tery  gradually  eased  off,  in  order  to  aaoertMa  if  the  (hares  woM 
gtill  do  their  duly.  The  experiment  was  aaeceaaful,  nt4  pteseaiivibe 
wreck  stood  in  iu  upright  poiitioo,  aoataiaed  etuirelj  by  the  m 
spars.  As  the  last  were  now  nearly  perpendicafau',  they  were  <-;»"« 
of  bearing  a  very  heavy  weight,  and  Spike  waa  ao  aaaiooa  to  (rfctc 
his  own  brig  from  the  strain  she  had  been  eodarins,  tlMt  he  otdtcfd 
the  lashings  of  the  blocks  to  be  looseoed,  trusting  to  bia  ahora 
their  duty.     Against  this  confidence  the  boatswain  TCBtoreda 

Btrance,  but  the  gold  was  too  near  to  allow  the  captata  to  

reply.     The  carpenter  was  ordered  over  on  the  wreck  with  hit 
while  Spike,  the  Sefior  Montefiilderon,  and  two  men  to  row  dte' 
and  keep  it  steady,  went  in  the  yawl  to  watch   the  prsereas 
work.     Jack  Tier  was  ordered  to  stand  in   the   chains,  and  to  poial 
out,   as  nearly   as   possible,    the   place   where    the    caipenler  was 
to  cut. 

When  all  was  ready,  Spike  gave  the  word,  and  the  chips  began  t« 
fly.  By  the  use  of  the  saw  and  the  axe,  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit 
two  or  three  men  at  a  time  was  soon  make  in  the  deck,  and  the 
sounding  for  the  much-coveted  locker  commenced.  By  this  time  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  a  lant«rn  was  passed  down  from  the  brig,  in  order 
to  enable  those  who  searched  for  the  locker  to  see.  Spike  bail 
breasted  the  yawl  close  up  to  the  hole,  where  it  was  held  by  the  men, 
while  tiie  captain  himself  passed  the  lantern  and  his  own  had  inttf 
the  opening  to  reconnoitre. 

"Ay,  it  's  all  right!"  cried  the  voice  of  the  captain  from  witUa 
his  cell-like  cavity.  "  I  can  just  see  the  lid  of  the  locker  that  Jmk 
means,  and  we  shall  soon  have  what  we  are  a'tcr.  Carpenter,  yot 
may  as  well  slip  off  your  clothes  at  once  and  go  inside;  I  wilt  point 
out  to  you  the  place  where  to  Bud  die  locker.  You  're  certain.  Jack, 
it  was  the  starboard  locker  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  the  starboard  locker,  and  no  other." 
The  carpenter  bad  soon  got  into  the  hole,  as  naked  as  when  he  wa* 
born.  It  was  a  gloomy-looking  place  for  a  man  to  descend  into  at 
that  hour,  the  light  from  Uie  lantern  being  no  great  matter,  and  half 
the  time  it  was  shaded  by  the  manner  in  which  Spike  was  compelled 
to  hold  it 

"  Take  care  and  get  a  good  footing,  carpenter,"  said  the  captain,  in 
a  kinder  tone  than  common,  "before  you  let  go  with  your  hands;  hut 

I  suppose  you  can  swim,  as  a  matter  of  course?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  stroke ;   I   never  could  make  out  in  the  wairr 

at  all." 

"  Have  the  more  care,  then.     Had  I  known  as  much  1  would  ha*« 

sent  another  hand  down ;  but  mind  your  footing.     More  to  the  Uft, 

man — more  to  tlie  tuft.     That  is  the  lid  of  the  locker — your  liand  is 

on  it;  why  do  you  not  open  it?" 

"  It  is  swelled  by  the  water,  sir,  and  will  need  a  chisel,  or 

tool  of  that  sort.     Just  call  out  to  one  of  the  men,  sir,  if  vou 
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to  pMS  me 
bebMb" 

Thia  order  vas  gWen.  and  i 
raged  tbe  cnpenter  t«  be  c 
H»  own  eageraet*  to  get 
bead  in  at  tbe  bole,  i 
ooniBunicatioa  witfa  tbe  i 

"  What 's  the  matter  vitb 
"  Yoo  shiver,  and  jci  tbe 
mj  band  makea  it  just  tbe  n^hk  ^ 

"  It  'a  not  tbe  water,  " 
that  chisel.     Did  j»a  k 

"  Hear  [ — ^wfaat  is  tboc  hocla  be  1 
fisb  inside,  thrashiag  alMot 

"lam  sure  I  beard  i 
jou  would  let  me  come  oat, 
them  men  will  never  find  it." 

"  Stay  where  ]r«*  ■>«• 
suudiag  against  mOa?    Stay 
cfaiaci     now  let  na  i 

••I  am  certain  I  beatd 
work,  sir.     I  'm  of  no  aae  bsiii     db  let 
hand  down  that  csh  ■■int.'' 

Spike  uttered  a  terrible  t 
we  do  not  care  to  repeat; 
the  roan's  ftoe.     Tbe  i 
countenance  wroo^it 
well  as  alanned  hiaa. 

•<  What  aib  jroo,  aan?'  svd  ti 
"Clap  in  tbe  chiad,  or  IH  b^ ; 
nothing  here,  dead  or  aiis«b  tn  bata  je !~ 

"  Tbe  groBB,  sir— I  bear  it  «gain  I     D»  itt  m 
Spike." 

Spike  himself  ibia  tia%  heard  wbat  ctcb  ie  i 
came  from  tbe  depcba  of  tbe  scaael,  apfnscndf, 
distinct  and andible.   AiruiiiJus^Tet  aggnfcdLbei 
into  the  aperture,  aa  if  to  dare  Ike  6 
was  met  bj-  the  catpenter  endccswari 
that  ensued,  the  lamcra  waadnyptd  iata  tbe  < 
frenzied  combataata  matmdn^g  m  tbe  dark.    TW  j 
when  tbe  truth  fladied  on  ibe  ainda  af  hatb. 

"Tbe  shores!  tbeaboteal' 
»  The  shores  I"  repealed  8piri,  i 
and  shouting  to  bit  men  la  ■■  see  al  dear  ti 
grating  of  one  of  tbe  abores  an  tbe 
plainer  than  ever,  and  the  lowcrexlRHicjrifiMcda 
as  had  been  apprehended,  letting  tbe  wredk  iltmlj  aettfe  la  fbr  I 
again.     One  piercing  afatiefc 
then  the  gurgling  of  water  in*a  tbe  i 
of  sound  could  be  diaiiiigiiisbnil  bat  dbe  i 
waves  of  the  gulf  over  the  rocfca  of  dte  r«*£ 

I'he  impression  made  bjr 
fatality  appeared  to  attend  the  brig ;  and  masc  ti  ibc  i 
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the  sad  occurrence  of  the  night  with  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
previous  evening.  Even  the  Seiior  Montefalderon  was  disposed  to 
abandon  the  doubloons,  and  he  urged  Spike  to  make  the  be«t  of  his 
way  for  Yucatan,  to  seek  a  friendly  harbour.  The  captain  wavered, 
but  avarice  was  too  strong  a  passion  in  him  to  be  easily  diverted  froB 
its  object,  and  he  refused  to  give  up  his  purpose. 

As  the  wreck  was  entirely  free  from  the  brig  when  it  went  down 
for  the  third  time,  no  injury  was  sustained  by  the  last  on  this  Deci- 
sion. By  renewing  the  lashings,  every  thing  would  be  ready  lo  begin 
the  work  anew;  and  this  Spike  was  resolved  to  attempt  in  the 
morning.  The  men  were  too  much  fatigued,  and  it  was  too  dark  to 
think  of  pushing  matters  any  further  that  night ;  and  it  was  verjr 
questionable  whether  they  could  have  been  got  to  work.  Orders  were 
consequently  given  for  all  hands  to  turn  in,  the  captain,  relieved  by 
Don  Juan  and  Jack  Tier,  having  arranged  to  keep  the  watches  of  1^ 
night. 

"  This  is  a  sad  accident,  Don  Esteban,"  observed  the  Mexican,  u 
he  and  Spike  paced  the  quarter-deck  together,  just  before  the  latter 
turned  in.  "  A  sad  accident  I  My  miserable  schooner  seems  to  be 
deserted  by  its  patron  saint.     Then  your  poor  carpenter !" 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  good  fellow  enough  with  a  saw,  or  an  adxe," 
answered  Spike,  yawning.  "  But  we  get  used  to  such  thiop  at 
sea.  It 's  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  carpenter  expended.  Good 
night,  Scfior  Don  Wan;  in  the  morning  we  'II  be  at  that 
ag'in." 


ST.  JEHOME'8  LOVE. 


Semblavcc  mmt  beaatiful  !  sacred  be  tliy  wom, 
Tliy  life  long  faith,  and  firm  undying  lore. 

Hidden  and  purified  in  cluister'd  calm  repoae, 
Celestial  ronvenie  lecking  from  above. 

Befiire  the  bleued  Crot«  each  sinner  lowly  liendi 

Tlie  [leniteatial  chant  doth  loleranly  arise  j 

And  with  the  incense  flung  around  ascends 

A  turn  and  bleeding  heart's  true  sacrifice. 

St.  .lerome'i  peerless  love  !     I  may  not  lift  the  veil. 

The  hallow'd  shadows  time  hath  flung  around  ihee. 
StiU  unreveal'd  shall  rest  the  wild  sad  tale 

Of  deep  devotion,  love,  and  mystery. 

The  lontly  vigils  of  each  night  and  day. 
To  prayer  and  holy  mediutions  given. 

Are  often  cherish 'd  'mid  the  world's  dinplay, 

When  wearied  hearts  seek  rest  and  peace  in  heaven. 
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Dbab  Arthub, 

Tis  to  Tery  •low, 
I  can't  tell  what  to  do, 
And  lo  I  're  got  a  pen  aiid  ink. 

And  mean  to  write  to  yo»  ! 
You  know  how  interreiiiag  ^aoe 

I  leckon'd.  Int  by  bit. 
Until  this  time  arrived :  and  now 
It  has  not  prored  a  bit  I 

'Tia  Tery  welL    The  boue  it  old. 

With  an  enonnooB  baU ; 
I  think  what  learned  architects 

Elizabethan  calL 
With  maOion'd  windows,  sbntten 

And  mystic  double  floors. 
And  hollow  wainscots,  creaking  stain. 

And  foMT-hwse-power  doon. 

And  authors  who  could  write  a  book 

Might  subjects  find  in  hosts — 
Of  civil  wan,  and  wrongfbl  bcin. 

And  murders,  bones,  and  gboao. 
And  this  too  know 's  all  tctt  weQ 

'Neath  a  bngbt  noontide  wan ; 
Bat  when  the  ^nnal  m^:»tJi\  oamt%. 

Tis  anything  bat  fan. 


1 11  own, — bat  tbi*  is  *»tn  i 

I  was  in  sodi  a  fright 
At  my  gaunt  bed-noai,  tbat  wn  «y«> 

I  nerer  dosed  aD  oiglit 
When  first  I  lay  tbere  :  for  tmok  aaB« 

Associations  broogfat 
Of  bygone  crimes,  md  moaldy  iuto^. 

With  frigfatfiil  interest  tnope, 

Twas  like  the  room  wbcre  TeBX-riea 
Made  Mariana  stay — 

A  chamber  odorous  with  umik. 
And  damp,  and  dbiD  dear. 

The  moon  look'd  in  wkh  {taw'i  man 
On  those  who  baply  i3e{X : 

And  'gainst  the  easanoit  aS  tign  MUf 
Some  eypnesa-bramtbm  i««^ 

And  tapestry  was  ob  the  irsrn 

Dull  work  that  ^  "ff 
Fair  fingen,  flcshkss  V«v  •TV— ' 

Now  dim  a»d  Uaek  wt^  ig^ 
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And  when  I  trod  upon  the  floor, 
It  grrotn'd  and  wheezed  and  creak'd. 

And  made  such  awful  noises  that 
One's  Tery  temples  reek'd. 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Half  dozing  in  my  bed, 
Although  beneath  the  counterpane 

I  buried  deep  my  head, 
I  saw  most  ghastly  phantom  forms 

Of  mildew'd  men  and  girls ; 
With  aze-lopp'd  heads,  and  steel-pierced  breasts, 

And  long  gore-dabbled  curls. 

I  was  so  glad  when  morning  came. 

For  then  all  fear  was  o'er. 
I  slept  'till  Fox  had  three  times  changed 

The  water  at  my  door. 
And  when  I  reach'd  the  breakfast-room, 

The  eggs  and  game  were  gone. 
And  I  was  tied  to  marmalade 

And  haddock  all  alone. 

Now  nothing  can  make  up  for  this. 

Nor  horse,  nor  game,  nor  g^n ; 
Nor  yet  charades,  night  after  night. 

Until  they  lose  their  fun. 
Nor  Emily's  contralto  voice, 

And  dark  and  floating  eyes  : 
Nor  that  young  Countess--/W&  de  nuit ! 

Nor  Jidia's  smart  replies. 

I  long  to  be  in  town  again, 

For  ull  the  word  recalls ; 
The  raptures  of  a  private  box, 

Or  comfort  of  the  stalls. 
Those  cozy  dinners  at  the  club ; 

Those  rich  Regalia  fumes  ; 
A  whirl  at  Weippert's ;  or  perchance 

A  supper  at  our  rooms. 

So  tell  the  boys  I  'm  coming  back. 

No  more  this  year  to  roam, 
(Don't  send  the  birds  to  Collingwood ; 

He  never  dines  at  home). 
The  second  dinner-ball  has  rung, 

I  '11  finish  then  forthwith. 
And  so 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

Yours  always, 

Albert  Smith. 
Court, 


October  20,  1847. 
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BY    rHARLES    WHITBHKAD. 
WITH     AN     ILLUSTRATION. 

A  CAnnrrt  pcrus.il  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  "  History  of  the 
Royal  Navy,"  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  assures  us  that  it  will  be  the 
cotnjtletcsi  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published.  Sir  Harris 
lutg 

^—  "  Dived  into  the  l)Ottom  of  ihe  deep. 
And  pluck'd  up  drowned  honour  hy  the  lock«," 

in  Uiis  performance,  and  many  a  reader  will  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  our  Drakes,  our  Ralcighs,our  Blakcs,  Collingwoods,  and  Nelsons, 
h«vc  had  their  prototypes  in  English  History.  It  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  there  never  wua  a  nation  so  celebrated  as  this  for  naval 
exploits,  and  Britons  cannot  be  taxed  with  indifference  to  the  glories 
of  their  famous  sea-captains  and  invincible  men;  but  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that  our  supremacy  of  the  seas  has  become  an  article  of  faith, 
and  wc  have  hitherto,  from  the  plenitude  of  our  conviction,  omitted  to 
inr|iiirc  how  it  should  be  that  such  a  distinction  has  been  gained. 
H   ;  1  recent  rulers  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  a  neglect  of 

_tJi;i;  y  bulwark  of  the  national  safety  which  is  supplied  by  our 

»y;  but,  .IS  our  author  says,  "  when  a  great  nation  is  England's 
bwed  rival  on  the  ocean,  with  a  long  series  of  disasters  to  avenge," 
tlioroughly  to  know  that  we  should  ever  be  in  a  state  of  preparcd- 
ncM  t!i  a  lesson  of  the  highest  value.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  short 
iikct«:h  we  are  about  to  present,  that,  whenever  we  have  been  so  pre- 
pared, our  island  has  had  little  to  fear,  and  that  the  security  of  Britain 
— as  Raleigh  said  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago — depends  upon 
ber  navy. 

The  ship,  or  large  boat — tlie  acorn  of  the  future  oak — must  have  been 
coirval  with  the  colonization  of  this  country  by  the  Celts.  Their 
insulnr  position  soon  made  commerce  necessary  to  the  Britons,  and 
cii'  1 1  ust  be  defended;  besides,  vessels  were  wanted  for  fishing 

an  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  their  agriculture  and  manu- 

factwrc*.  The  largest  of  their  "  ships  "  was  a  kind  of  coracle,  made 
of  twig*  covered  with  ox-hidcs,  which  could  hold  three  or  four  per- 
soos,  and  in  fair  weather  passed  over  to  Ireland  and  across  the  British 
Cltannel.  A  mast  with  a  small  sail,  a  paddle  over  each  <]uartcr  by 
way  of  rudder,  and  a  few  oars,  and  these  small  barks  were  furnished. 

^ Their  longest  voyages  did  not  extend  over  six  days. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  British  ships  must  have  undcr- 
MDC  considerable  improvements,  for  Cwsar's  description  of  the  fleet 
■  tlie  Veiieti,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  Britain,  represents  vessels 
•rry  different  from  the  coracle.  "  Neither  could  our  ships,"  he  says, 
"injure  tliern  with  their  prows,  go  great  wati  their  Hmigth  and  Jirmueiig, 
nor  could  we  easily  throw  in  our  AaTts,bccnu*e  of  their  height  above  ut." 

: It  does  not  appear  that  the  ships  of  the  Britons  were  much  altered  or 

improved  under  the  Roman  dominion  :  until  the  eleventh  century,  their 
"«l»ip8"  and  "long  ships"  were,  in  fact,  only  large,  deep,  open,  un- 
decked boats,  never  exceeding  fifty  tons  in  burden,  or  carrying  more 
than  fifly  or  sixty  men.     They  could  pass  under  LontVotv  ftt'\A^e,^t?,v 
•triking  their  mast,  an  evidence  that  they  invisl  Vave  \»eeT\  vcf«j  ««\i!J\. 
roL.  XXII.  t*  t* 
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And  yet  King  AITrcd  took  a  great  interest  in  marine  architecture, 
wliicli  is  snid  to  have  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices ;  and  King 
lidgar  appears  to  have  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  TItc 
'*  Saxoii  Chronicle  "  tells  us  that  "  no  fleet  was  so  daring,  nor  army  m 
strong  that  mid  the  English  nation  took  from  him  aught,  the  while 
that  the  noble  King  ruled  on  his  throne;"  and  other  writers  assert 
that  Edgar  possessed  a  navy  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  shi|)s. 

In  1004,  Swain  descended  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  The  DanL«h 
fleet  has  been  minutely  described.  Each  vessel  had  a  high  deck, 
and  bore  a  distinctive  emblem  indicating  its  commander,  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  was  similar  in  its  object  to  the  banner  of  subsequent 
chieftains.  The  prows  of  the  ships  were  ornamented  with  figures  of 
lions,  bulls,  dolphins,  or  men,  made  of  copper  gilt;  and  at  the  mast- 
ends  of  others  were  vanes  in  the  shape  of  birds,  with  expanded  wing% 
shewing  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  Their  sides  were  paiatcd 
with  various  colours  ;  and  the  shields  of  the  soldiers,  of  polished  steel, 
were  placed  in  rows  round  the  gunwales.  Swain's  own  ship,  which 
was  called  "  the  Great  Dragon,"  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  form 
of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bore;  its  head  forming  the  prow,  and  iti 
tail  the  stern.  Though  the  mysterious  Scandinavian  standard  oT 
while  silk,  having  in  its  centre  a  raven,  with  extended  wings  and  opea{ 
beak,  the  supposed  ensurer  of  victory,  which  had  been  embroider* 
by  three  of  Swain's  sisters  in  one  night,  amid  charms  and  magical  in- 
cantations, was  on  board  his  ship,  "  it  was  not  displayed  until  he  landed 
in  England." 

Swain's  descent  upon  England  took  place  during  the  reign 
Ethclrcd,  whose  laws  speak  of  "  naval  armaments"  and  "  merchani- 
ships;"  and  a  Saxon  law,  supposed  to  have  been  then  of  long  cooti*^ 
nuance,  shews  the  importance  in  which  maritime  commerce  wm  " 
After  defining  the  manner  in  which,  by  property  or  trom  »enrice«,» 
ceorl  might  attitin  the  rank  of  (liane,  and  a  thane  that  of  eorl,  it  addt: 
"  And  if  a  merchant  thrived  so  that  he  fared  twice  on  the  wide  »caby 
his  own  vessel,  then  was  he  henceforth  of  thane-right  worthy," — th« 
"  wide  sea"  probably  meaning  the  Channel,  a  voyage  across  which 
being  accounted  very  different  from  the  river  or  coasting  trsdr. 
Canute,  the  usurping  Dane,  was  chosen  King  of  England  by  his  fleet, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  almost  all  the  thanes  north  of  the  Thamci  ud 
the  naval  men  at  London  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  how  the   Anglo-Saxon   navy  was  nited 
and  paid.     Ships  of  war  were,  doubtless,  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  king ;  and  it  appears  that  they  were  furnished  and  manned  br 
cities  and  towns  according  to  an  established  rate,  with  additions,  w 
necessity  prompted,  from  a  special  tax  levied  for  the  purpose,  or  fitm 
the  revenues  of  ilie  king.     'iTiere  is  a  passage  in  the  "  Saxon  Chro* 
nicie"  respecting  the  navy  in  1049,  which  shews  that  at  that  tinK  if 
consisted  jiartly  of  ships  belonging  to  the  king,  and  partly  of  ship*  tb' 
property  of  the  nation.     Edward  the  Confessor  being  at  Soodwidi 
wiili  a  large  fleet,  he  was  apprized  that  some  of  the  enemy's  »e«iel« 
were  committing  ravages  to  the  westward.     "  Then  went  Godwin  the 
eorl  west  about,  with  two  of  Mu  Jtiiiyg  ahip»,  the  one  commanded  bt 
Harold  the  eorl,  and  the  other  by  Toslig  his  brother,  and  forty-t«o  rf 
the  people  »  shipsy     ¥.ac\\  \e»&e\  itccuv*  vo  have  been  directed  bj  «** 
person,  who  united   C\\e  fuv\c\.\ovv»  o^  c.a\>\.ivn,  ■«wss.^«sssa!^.^  and  pik'; 
but  tliere   is   nu  nWusvor*  Vo  aw  a^SkwCvTsN  ox  <:.o\s\vcaxv'\«.x  ?;^.'4r«. 
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fleet,  an  office  that  perhaps  devolved  to  the  king,  or  the  next  greatest 
personiige  in  comniund  of  the  troops  emharked.  Skill  in  rowing  was 
the  most  important  quahtication  of  the  crews,  whose  period  of  service 
was  limited,  and  whose  pay  (most  probably  annual)  was  eight  marks 
each.  But  their  services  were  only  rcijuired  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
iTias,  for  there  was  no  thought  of  invasion  during  the  winter  months. 
Provisions  and  seamen's  clotlies  were  found  by  the  king.  No  parti- 
cular weapons  or  other  arms  were  appropriated  to  ships,  but  the 
shields  of  the  soldiers  and  crews  were  placed  horizontally,  one  shield 
lying  partly  over  the  other,  round  tlie  gunwale,  which  formed  a 
bulwark, — borrowed,  no  doubt,  frdm  Swain,  when  he  descended  upon 
the  island.  We  are  not  told  either  uf  banner,  gonfalon,  or  pennnu, 
nor  of  any  war-cry  as  having  been  used  at  sea,  but  it  is  most  likely 
that  ensigns  streamed  from  their  slii|)s. 

In  the  spring  of  lOtiG,  the  largest  fleet  and  army  that  England  had 
ever  seen  were  assembled  at  Sandwich,  to  repel  the  threatened  inva- 
sion by  William  Duke  of  Normandy.  Harold  tarried  at  Siuulwich  a 
considerable  time;  but  believing  that  the  ships  would  not  be  wanted, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  crews  refusing  to  serve  after  the  Btli  September, 
(Uie  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  V'irgin,)  when  their  j>rovision8  were  ex- 
hausted, he  JUbunded  his  jlfet.  The  ships  were  sent  to  London,  and 
many  were  lost  on  the  passage. 

Little  is  known  of  the  naval  battles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that 
little  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers.  Moreover,  unless 
the  diminutive  size  and  insignificant  u|>penrance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
vessels  were  perpetually  borne  in  mind,  the  petty  engagements  of 
which  their  history  consists  would  be  sure  to  mislead ;  for  the  same 
words  are  applied  to  the  mana'uvres  and  skirmishus  of  their  boats  as 
are  useil  to  deseribe  the  operations  of  the  inajestic  ships  and  the 
naval  battles  of  the  last  and  present  century.  King  Alfred  seems  to 
have  been  more  alive  than  any  of  their  kings  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  navy.  In  his  engngenieivts  with  the  Danes  he  was  on 
must  occasions  victorious,  and  in  some  instances  signally  so;  and  "as 
he  increased  and  probably  improved  the  navy,  encouraged  nntritime 
commerce,  and  was,  it  is  suppos-ed,  tlie  first  English  sovereign  who 
commanded  his  own  Heet  in  buttle,  he  has  been  called  the  first  En- 
glish admiral."  Nor  is  AthelstaTi,  the  first  monarch  of  all  England, 
unworthy  of  commemoration  as  a  great  naval  sovereign,  llthelred 
"the  Unready"  did,  or,  rather,  omitted  to  do,  a  great  deal,  which 
caused  him  to'earn  that  discreditable  name ;  but  his  numerous  reverses 
taught  him  the  wisdom  of  raising  a  fleet.  Within  a  year  these  ships 
were  ready,  and  "  there  were  so  many  of  them  as  never  before  had 
been  among  the  English  nation  in  any  king's  days.  This  fleet  of  8U0 
soil  was  ordered  to  defend  the  coast ;  but  the  Unready  was  also  the 
unfortunate,  for  the  "  Saxon  Chronicle"  says,  "but  still  we  had  not 
the  good  fortune,  nor  the  woithiness,  that  this  ship-force  slmuM  be  of 
any  use  to  this  lan<l,  any  more  than  it  oft  before  had  bceti."  The 
naval  battles  of  this  king  and  hi."!  son.  Edmund  Ironside,  wiili  Canute, 
are  not  told  so  as  to  supply  any  s[iecial  points  of  interest  or  instrnc 
tion.  The  exploits  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons,  however  remarkable, 
cannot  be  told  in  brief  with  any  requisite  clearness.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  sons,  Harold,  defeated  the  Northmen,  who  hud  landed 
in  England  from  a  fleet  o/'3t)0  ships,  uftev  a  \ong;  svvxA  ncv^  %AV\'yiva:.vx>j 
hattiv,  ut  StiwUord  Urkl'^c ,  on  the  tiSth  Seplet«V>CT,  VOftVi.  SSVctv"  \S.\<a. 
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Nortncn  were  pat  to  flight,"  say«  the  Sasoa  Chranide,  "  d*e  EodUib 
froiD  behiDd  holly  smote  them,  until  they  caow,  toaae  to  tiwir  Miipi. 
some  were  drowoed,  and  sotoe  also  burned ;  and  thiw  in  diven  wmp 
they  perished,  so  tliat  tJiere  were  few  le<l,  aad  the  KngBAbad  pOi* 
session  of  the  place  of  carnage."  A  great  triumph :  bat  liMce  at)« 
after  William  the  Norman  landed  in  Englaod,  and  Harold's  sun  weal 
down. 

Historians  differ  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  ships  with  whitk 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  invaded  England.  M.  Thierry  dedam 
that  the  Conqueror  had  four  hundred  ships  with  large  iiMifiiiid  ofls, 
more  than  a  thousand  transport4x>at5,  and  sixty  tbonsaad  mofa; 
some  estimate  the  fleet  at  six  hundred  and  ninety-six;  Simeoa  tt 
Durham  says  nine  hundred ;  and  '*  La  Chronique  de  Non&andk'* 
states  that  there  were  nine  hundred  and  seven  "  great  ships."  WiU 
liam  of  Poitiers  remarks  that  Agamemnon  had  lOOO  ships  to  eoiufKt 
Troy  ;  but  that  William  required  more  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Fnglind 
"  These  be  differences,"  but  as  it  is  certain  be  had  a  large  amy  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  which  made  but  one  passage,  the  Dimbei  of 
.vessels  must  have  been  very  great  William's  ship,  as  repreaentad  m 
Lthe  Bayeux  tapestry,  worked  by  his  wife  Matilda  aod  her  kdioi^ 
J  u  larger  than  the  rest,  and  was  the  gift  of  his  consort  and 
r^Mora,"  a  word  supposed  to  mean  "mansion"  or  "habitation." 
contemporary  account,  of  undoubted  genuineness,  says: 
afterwards  queen,  wife  of  the  duke,  in  honour  of  the  said  doke,  ( 
a  ship  to  be  built  called  *  Mora,'  in  which  he  was  conveyed.  On  die 
prow  of  which  ship  the  same  Matilda  caused  a  golden  boy  to  be  placed 
pointing  to  England  with  his  right  fore-Auger,  and  pressing  an  ifocy 
horn  to  his  mouth  with  his  left  hand ;  in  return  for  which  the  doU 
granted  to  the  said  Matilda  the  county  of  Kent."  On  tlie  28th  Htf- 
temhcr,  1066,  William  landed  at  Pevenscy,  and  when  the  army  I 
disembarked,  he  ordered  his  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore  and  desirof 
The  result  is  well  known.  Harold  had  foolishly  disbanded  his  I 
which  might  have  prevented  the  landing  of  his  enemy  ;  and  liis  ( 
having  landed,  with  the  foot-hardiness  of  Charles  XII.  of^wedeii^.l 
must  needs  go  and  fight  him  at  Hastings,  instead  of  drawing  liioi  i 
the  interior  of  the  country.  In  five  years  after  his  accession,  the  gre 
I  part  of  the  English  fleet  having  been  carried  to  Ireland  by  the 
I  sons  of  Harold,  and  his  own  ships  having  been  destroyed,  William 
formed  a  navy.  "  The  reign  of  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  says  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  "forms  the  first  great  e|>och  in  the  naval  history  «f 
England.  Ships  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  of  various  deicriptiiMtf, 
were  constructed;  voyages  were  performed  to  the  Mediterranesn: 
codes  of  marine  law  were  established,  and  a  British  armament  totdt 
conquests  in  distant  seas."  Uichard  having  sailed  for  the  Holy  Lauii. 
his  fleet  was  sent  after,  which  having  missed  liini  ot  M:>  '• 

lowed  him  to  Messina.     It  consisted  of  one  hundred  sail  ;i  ' 

busses  (largo  ships  ol'  burthen,  with  a  bluft'  bow  and  I 
used  chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  stores,  provisioi-  '• 

chandize).  These  busses  were  "  vessels  of  great  capucitv.  vert 
strongly  and  compactly  builL"  The  larger  ships  were  furnished  ■!«* 
three  spare  rudders,  (which  were  merely  large  oars,  or  paddiM,«a 
each  quarter,)  thirteen  anchors,  (meaning  grapnels  mostly  to  b« 
thrown  on  board  an  cuK^vix^fc  ncsscV  \v\  akcvxoft^)  \.\\«v^  oars,  two  ssiU 
Uirec  seta  of  a\\  kinAs  ot  to^cs,  civwX  v3L\xvV\ii».\«»  oS  t-^Mvj  '^\<a,<^«.«i«Md 
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could  require,  except  the  mast  and  boat.  Each  ship  hud  a  skih'ul 
commander  and  a  crew  of  Tourtccn  sailors,  and  carried  forty  war- 
horses  with  their  armour,  the  same  number  of  foot-soldiers,  and  pro- 
visions and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  twelve  months.  When  Richard 
sailed  from  Cyprus,  he  embiirked  on  his  favourite  vessel  the  Trench- 
tbe-Mer,  and  proceeded  with  all  his  galleys  to  Palestine.  "  Plough- 
ing their  way  across  the  seas,"  ihey  made  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  then 
directed  their  course  along  the  land  for  Acre.  On  the  next  day,  near 
Baruth,  an  immense  ship  was  discovered  ahead,  exciting  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  English,  who  had  never  before  seen  so  large  a 
vessel.  One  of  the  chroniclers  exclaims,  "  A  marvellous  ship  !  a  ship 
than  which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none  greater  was  ever  read  of!"  He 
calls  it  afterwards  the  "queen  of  ships."  We  are  told  thiii  this  vessel 
was  very  stoutly  built,  with  three  tapering  masts,  and  her  sides  were 
so  elegantly  painted  green  and  yellow,  that  her  beauty  was  not  to  be 
exceeded.  She  was  filled  with  men, — we  are  required  to  believe 
there  were  fifteen  hundred, — among  whom  were  seven  emirs  and 
eighty  chosen  Turks,  for  the  defence  of  Acre  ;  and  she  was  laden  with 
bows,  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  a  large  quantity  of  Greek  fire  in 
jars,  and  "two  hundred  most  deadly  serpents,  prepared  for  the  de- 
struction of  Christians." 

Richard  ordered  a  galley  to  go  and  examine  the  stranger,  and  was 
informed  that  the  ship  was  going  from  Antioch  to  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  that  she  belonged  to  the  King  of  France  ;  but  that  the  crew  neither 
understood  French,  nor  could  produce  a  French  or  any  Christian 
banner.  Being  more  closely  pressed,  the  crew  varied  fi'oni  their 
ibrmer  story,  saying  they  were  (jenoese  bound  for  Tyre.  Hut  now 
an  English  galleyman  made  known  that  he  recognized  the  ship  as 
having  been  fitted  out  at  Baruth,  whilst  he  was  staying  in  that  port. 
"  I  will  give  my  head  to  be  cut  off,"  he  said  to  the  king,  "  or  myself 
to  be  hanged,  if  I  do  not  prove  that  this  is  a  Saracen  ship.  Let  a 
galley  be  sent  after  them,  and  give  them  no  salutation;  their  inten- 
tion and  trustworthiness  will  then  be  discovered."  This  was  done,  and 
the  moment  the  galley  came  alongside  of  the  vessel,  the  Saracens  shot 
arrows  and  projected  Greek  fire  into  her.  Richard  instantly  ordered 
the  attack,  exclaiming,  "  Follow  and  take  them,  for  if  they  escape  you 
lose  my  love  for  ever ;  and  if  ye  capture  them,  all  their  goods  shall  be 
yours."  .Summoning  his  galleys  to  the  royal  vessel,  he  was  the  first 
in  the  fight,  animating  his  men  by  his  accustomed  heroic  valour. 
Missile*  ficw  in  showers  on  both  sides,  ami  the  Saracen  vessel  slackened 
her  way  ;  but  though  the  galleys  surrounded  her,  such  was  her  height 
and  the  number  of  her  crew,  that  it  was  not  a  little  difficult  to  board 
her.  Seeing  his  men  hesitate,  the  king  cried  out,  "  Will  you  now 
suffer  that  ship  to  get  off  untouched  and  uninjured  ?  Oh,  shame  I  after 
so  many  triumphs,  do  ye  now  give  way  to  sloth  and  fear?  Know, 
tliat  if  this  ship  escape,  every  one  of  you  shall  be  hung  on  the  cross 
or  put  to  extreme  torture."  Tliis  threat  had  its  effect :  making  a  vir- 
tue of  necessity,  the  galleymen  jani|>ed  overboard,  dived  under  the 
enemy's  vessel,  and  fixed  ropes  to  her  rudder,  steering  her  now  as 
they  pleased ;  and  climbing  up  her  sides  by  ropes,  at  last  succeeded 
in  hoarding  her.  A  desperate  conflict  now  began,  the  Turks  at  first 
giving  way,  but  being  reinforced  by  those  from  below,  they  rallied, 
and  drove  their  assailants  back  lo  their  i^aWcys.  .\  Vaav.  tv:%viv«tsi  i^\c.- 
icittcd  itselt'to  the  king'a  uiiiid.     He  dirccVti  Vvva  gaJWe^*  Vo  \ivttt\ai  '^ws 
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sides  of  the  enemy  with  the  iron  spurs  at  their  prows.  This  was  done 
with  great  siiill  and  with  guch  success,  thiit  the  sides  of  the  Turkith 
ship  were  stove  in  many  places,  and  she  soon  foundered.  The  whole 
crew,  except  fifty-five,  who  it  was  reckoned  might  be  useful  to  the 
victors,  were  either  drowned  or  slain.  Such  importance  was  attached 
to  the  destruction  of  this  vessel,  that  it  is  said,  had  she  arrived  at  her 
destination.  Acre  never  would  have  been  taken. 

Let  us  now  notice  another  naval  battle  of  a  very  different  character, 
fought  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  justly 
calls  it  "  the  first  regular  sea-fight,  worthy  of  the  name,  between  the 
ships  of  England  and  France,  and  the  precursor  of  that  long  series  of 
victories  which  constitute  the  naval  glory  of  Great  Britain." 

Louis  the  Dauphin  having  been  signally  defeated  at  Lincoln,  an 
army  in  France  was  raised  for  his  assistance,  which  was  despatrlied 
from  Calais  in  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  besides  galleys  and  smsller 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Eustace  the  Monk. 
Its  proposed  destination  was  London. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  King's  justiciary  and  governor  of  Dover 
Castle,  at  once  saw  the  neeennily  o/'jireventi/tff  the  lanJim/  of  t/iin/'ormiJaUt 
hoKt,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly.  Turning  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  marshal,  and  other  great  personages,  he  said.  "If 
these  people  land,  England  is  lost:  let  us,  therefore,  boldly  meet 
ihcm  ;  for  God  is  with  us,  and  they  are  excommunicate."  His  hearen 
did  not  share  his  ardour.  They  replied,  "  We  are  not  sea-soldier*. 
nor  pirates,  nor  fishermen.  Go  thou  and  die."  Unmoved  by  litis 
ignoble  answer,  De  Burgh  sent  for  his  chaplain,  and,  after  taking  the 
t!ttcranient,  enjoined  the  garrison  with  an  emphatic  oath  to  deiimd 
their  posts.  "  You  shall  suffer  me  to  be  hanged,"  said  the  hero, 
"  before  ye  surrender  the  castle ;  for  it  is  the  key  of  England.* 
Moved  to  tears  by  this  exhortation,  and  anticipating  the  fate  of  their 
chief,  they  swore  to  obey  his  conmiands.  Assembling  some  of  liis 
bravest  knights,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Philip  d'Albini,  aoU  Sir 
Kichard,  a  natural  son  of  their  late  king,  .lulin,  De  Burgh  led  them 
to  the  ships,  and  at  once  put  to  sea.  His  squadron  consisted  of  tit- 
teen  large  and  nell-armcd  ships,  manned  with  skilful  seamen  of  the 
Cin(]ue  Porta,  and  about  twenty  smaller  vessels.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  acluitily  a  hand-to-liand  fight  by  the  English  agsiiMl 
double  the  number  of  ships  and  four  times  the  number  of  aien. 

The  wind  »vas  southerly,  blowing  fresh,  and  the  French  were  going 
large,  steering  to  round  the  North  Foreland,  never  thinking  of  oppo- 
sitioti.  Instead  of  directly  approaching  the  enemy,  the  Englisb 
sijuadron  kept  their  wind  as  intending  to  go  to  Calais.  Perceiving 
this,  Eustace,  the  French  admiral,  exclaimed,  "I  know  that  l)to«c 
wretches  think  to  invade  Calais  like  thieves;  but  that  is  useless,  ht 
it  is  well  defended."  Hut  no  sooner  had  the  English  gained  the  wind  of 
the  enemy,  than  they  gallantly  bore  down  upon  them;  and  tlic  m*- 
ment  they  came  clo.se  to  the  sterns  of  the  IVench  ships,  they  threw 
grapnels  into  them,  and  fastening  the  vessels  together,  prevented  th« 
escape  of  the  enemy, — "  ati  early  instance,"  remarks  our  author,  "  nf 
that  love  of  close  fighting  for  which  English  Siiilors  have  ever  sioct 
been  distinguished." 

'I  he  battle  was  begun  by  the  crossbow-men  and  archers  under  Sir 

riitlip  d'AlU'viii,  w\\o  \iouTe<i  voWc^s.  o^  a.vxo>«'i\vi\c»  vV\c  enemy'*  »liip« 

H-ith   disastrous  effect.-,  auA,  vo  aM  \o  vW«  towWiwiw,  >iv.\>L\j.\^vi>N 
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ihrcw  unslaked  lime,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  on  board  their  oppo- 
nents, wliicli,  being  blown  into  their  eyes,  completely  blinded  iliein. 
The  English  then  boarded  them,  and  hewing  away  the  rigging  and 
haulyards  with  axes,  the  sails  fell  on  the  French,  as  one  of  the  chro- 
niclers says,  "like  a  net  upon  ensnared  small  birds."  Thus  embar- 
rassed, the  enemy  cuuld  offer  only  a  feeble  resistance,  and  after  an 
immense  slaughter  were  entirely  defeated.  The  French  fought  with 
their  characteristic  bravery,  but,  unacquainted  with  naval  tactics,  they 
fell  rapidly  under  the  lances,  axes,  and  swords  of  their  assailants. 
Several  of  the  French  knights,  disdaining  to  be  taken  alive,  leapt  into 
the  sea.  Only  fifteen  vessels  of  their  wliole  fleet  escaped.  "  Victo- 
riously ploughing  the  waves,"  the  English  proceeded  in  triumph  with 
iheir  captured  ships  to  Dover,  when  they  returned  thanks  to  (jod  for 
their  success — a  pious  example,  which  has  been  very  properly  fol- 
lowed on  many  occasions  in  modern  times.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  English  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great;  that  of  the  French 
was,  as  we  have  said,  immense,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
knights,  and  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers  of  inferior  rank,  were  captur- 
ed. "  The  like  was  unheard  of  in  his  times,"  says  one  of  the  chroniclers. 

The  eminent  services  of  Hubert  de  15urgh  afterwards  met  on  ill- 
requital  at  the  hands  of  Henry  III. ;  and,  as  though  injustice  were  not 
sufficient  towards  the  living  man,  it  has  pursued  his  memory;  (or 
Shakspcarc  has  represented  this  hero  as  lilile  better  than  an  abject 
creature  of  the  monarch, — a  murderous  caitiff,  possessed  with  a  trou- 
blesome conscience. 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  two  glorious  battles  fought  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.,  in  both  of  which  that  chivalrous  sovereign  bore  a 
part.  In  the  former  of  these,  Ue  Uurgh's  raanccuvre  to  gain  the  wind 
of  the  enemy  was  adopted  with  a  like  success ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
circumstances  of  a  chivalrous  and  remarkable  nature  are  observable, 
which  never  before  nor  since  marked  a  sea-fight.  The  king  and  his 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  led  the  fleet,  and  fought  imtil  their  ships 
actually  sank  under  them,  and  the  chief  nobility  and  knights  of  Eng- 
land were  present  In  this  battle,  the  pride  of  Spain  at  sea  was  for 
the  first  time  humbled  by  the  English. 

The  reader  will  see  what  the  accompanying  plate  is  intended  to 
delineate.  It  is  taken  from  a  most  exquisitely  illuminated  copy  on 
vellum  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Froissart,  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  1390,  Richard  11.  being  king,  a  large  army,  composed  of  knights 
and  esquires,  from  France,  England,  Brittany,  and  other  countries, 
was  sent  against  the  Tunisians.  The  Genoese,  having  long  suffered 
from  the  ships  of  the  Barbary  states,  which  ruined  their  commerce, 
plundered  their  territories,  and  carried  off  many  of  the  people,  resolved 
on  attacking  Tunis,  and  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  France 
tor  assistance,  which  was  granted.  Hostilities  having  ceased  between 
England  and  France,  many  knights  and  esquires  of  both  countries,  as 
well  as  of  Brittany  and  Flanders,  eager  to  acquire  military  fame,  and 
animated  by  religious  enthusiasm  to  fight  against  the  infidels,  joined 
the  army,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  made  commander. 
None  but  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  serve,  and  a  natural  son  of 
"  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster,"  was  among  the  volunteers. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  galley's, 
and  two  hundred  other  vessels.  After  being  AvsY^et&eCi  Vi-j  a.NVJi«w\. 
storm,  the  fleet  was  at  length  collected  and  8aV\ed  tw  Mxvcou 
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«  TWINKLE,   TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR !  ' 

Stblla  1  micons  trcmulo  et  radianti  liimino,  quid  sis 
Deiniror ;  procul  a  mundo  sublata  vidcris 
Ac  veluti  in  ccelis  adamag :  quo  tempore  fulgpns 
Sol  cecidit,  clara  Dec  "  terras  latnpade  lustrat," 
Indd  nitet  tua  fax  nocturnas  parva  per  horas. 
Vel  pauliim  in  tenebris  te  sciutillante,  viator 
Est  non  ingratui,  nam,  te  sine,  "  devius  erret 
Hoc  iliac  "  densas  passu  titubante  per  umbras. 
iEthera  ceeruleum  colis,  ex  quo  vela  cubilis 
Semircducta  mei  interluces,  at  redeunte 
Phoebo,  invita  tuum  languentem  claudis  ocelluro. 

IDEM. 

Strlla  !  coruscanti  scintillans  lumine,  quid  sis 

Miror,  miranti  ncc  mihi  sdrc  licet. 
Tarn  procul  a  mundo  sublata,  videris  Olympo 

Formamquo  et  spccicm  puri  adamantis  habcns. 
C&m  sol  deccdens  radios  subduxerit  orbi, 

Tota  nocte  tibi  parvula  flanima  nitet ; 
Et  paulum  in  tenebris  tc  Fubluccntc,  viator 

Est  gratus,  sine  qua  non  bene  cemat  iter. 
Cairuleos  habitas  cnolos,  et  saspc  cubilis 

Inter  vela  mci  scmireducta  micas  ; 
InvitSque  tuum  pallentcm  claudis  ocellum, 

Vt  fiunt  clari,  Phoebo  oriente,  poli. 

I  O  B  U. 

Stella  I  scintillis  radiata,  quid  sis 
Miror  ign.irus  ;  procul  orbe  nostro 
Tolleris,  summum  decorans  Olympum 

More  adamant  is ! 
Sol  ubi  fulgcns  cecidit,  nee  agros 
Amplids  lustrat  jubar  erubcsccns, 
Indc  per  totam  tua  parva  noctcm 

Flamma  ronidct. 
Est  tibi  gratus  meritb  viator, 
Si  moAh  et  pauliim  in  tenebris  nitcscas. 
Qua  sine  hue  illuc  titubante  passu 

Devius  erret. 
Ctcrulos  ciclos  habitas,  meique 
Vela  sublucens  penetras  cubilis, 
Et  tuum  invitd,  redeante  Phoebo, 

Claudis  ocellum. 

W.  H. 

IVinlon. 
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WITH     A     FORTBAIT. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  COMPOSITIONS  OF 

I  THE  LATE  DR  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY. 
.V    XHOMAS,.A    HOBS. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  premature  death  has  closed  tlie 
irtistic  career  of  tJiree  of  the   master-spirits  of  musical  Gi-rnianjr. 
blozart,  Weber,  and  MendeUsohn  have  each  been  summoned  from 
the  sphere  of  mortal  rem)wn  in  the  meridian  of  their  lives,  and  in  the 
plenitude   of  their  intellectual  energy-     Mozart  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five;  Weber  did   not  live  to  complete  his   fortieth  year,  and 
I  Jklendel&sohn,  whose  loss  Europe  now  deplores,  has  descended  into  the 
brave  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

F  Nor  is  the  doom  of  early  death  the  only  circumstance  which  sug- 
gests a  parallel  between  these  highly-gifted  men.     A  kindred  genius 
Kronld  seem  to  have  animated  the  efforts  of  each.     All  three  were 
endowed  with  a  versatility  of  talent  which  adapted  itself  to  every 
various  style  in  the  highest  branches  of  musical  composition.     The 
names  of  Mozart,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn  are  associated  with  tlie 

F noblest  master-pieces  of  musical  science  and  the  most  imaginative 
eations  of  musical  poetry. 
In  England,  Mendelssohn  and  Weber  have  been  personally  known,* 
and  the  admiration  commanded  by  their  talents,  is  accompanied  by  the 
^feeling  of  respect  due  to  their  moral  worth.     Mendclstiohn's  ammblo 
■character  and  pleasing  manners,  gained  for  him,  during  his  visits  t> 
this  country,  a  wide  circle  of  English  friends,  who  mourn  his  deaths 
not  merely  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  musical  art.     Here,  as  in  Germany, 
the  unluoked  for  tidings  of  the  death  of  Mendelssohn  spread  a  cloud  of 
sorrow  over  the  circles  in  which  he  was  known.     Even  those  who 
enjoyed  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  felt,  and  lamented  his 
loss  as  that  of  a  friend. 
K     Felix  Alendelssohn  Bartliuldy,  was  born  in  Hamburgh,  on  the  3rd 
fof   February,    18f>!).     His    family  was  of  Hebrew  descent,   and   his 
fiither  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  banker.     He  was   the  grundsoa 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  celebrated  metaphysical  writer,  the  friend 
of  Gothe  and  Lessing,  who  has  earned  a  lasting  name  in  philosophic 
literature  by  his  translation  and  comments  on  the  Pha.-don  of  Plato. 
The  father  of  the  deceased  composer,  was  justly  proud  of  the  talent 
which  distinguished  his  family ;  and  he  frequently  alluded,  with  self- 
congratulation  to  the  honour  he  enjoyed  in  his  near  kindred  to  two 
^highly  celebrated  men. 

In  childhood,  Feli.x  Mendelssohn  gave  evidence  of  the  germs  of 
hat  musical  genius,  which  soon  appeared  in  fruitful  development, 
lis  father  spared  no  expense  in  cultivating  a  talent,  which  his  own 
ste  disposed  him  to  favour  ;  for  an  ardent  love  of  music  was  inherent 
Mendelssohn's  family.  Zelter  was  engaged  as  his  tutor  in  thorough 
Bss  and  composition,  and  Burger  and  Klein  were  his  instructors  n>r 
be  pianoforte.     At  the  age  of  eight,  the  precocious  child  could  solve 

*  It  will  he  recollected  that  Weh«r  died  in  Ixindoa  in  the  year  1026.     He  came 
thi*  country  to  fiiperintend  the  producliou  of  his  >'  Oberou,"  which  was  fir»t 
erfonned  at  Covent  Qardeu  Theatre  in  that  year. 
VOL.   XXJI.  O    Q 
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difficult  problems  in  counterpoint,  and  only  the  smallness  of  his  haodi 
prevented  him  from  mastering  on  the  pianoforte,  passages  vhicb 
taxed  the  dexterity  of  the  most  accomplished  performers  of  the  day. 
His  accuracy  of  ear,  and  the  retentiveness  of  his  musical  memory  vrtn 
alike  remarkable,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  played  at  sight 
astonished  all  who  heard  him. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  eight  years  of  age  when  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  This  was  at  a  concert  in  Berlin.  SUortlj 
afterwards,  he  accompanied  bis  parents  to  Paris,  where  his  talent  ex- 
cited great  interest  and  attention.  In  1821,  when  in  his  twelfth  yesir, 
he  visited  Weimar,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Gotbe.  It  is  r«l«t(<I, 
tliat  on  one  occasion,  when  iinprovizing  on  a  given  theme,  MendeUsobn'i 
exquisite  performance  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  poet 
To  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  Giithe  cherished  an  almost  patvrntl 
affection  for  Felix  Alendelssobn.  But  in  spite  of  mutual  friendship  of 
the  most  cordial  kind,  there  was  one  subject  which  occusionsUy  pro- 
duced discord  between  the  poet  and  the  musician.  Strange  to  My, 
that  subject  was  music.  Giithe  possessed  excellent  musical  UMt,  bat 
by  some  unaccountable  prejudice,  he  would  not  acknowledge  th* 
merits  of  any  composer  except  Sebastian  Bach.  He  spoke  of  Aluurt 
and  Beethoven  as  mere  innovators.  Now  Mendelssohn  worihiped 
Beethoven,  whom  he  eulogized  and  defended  with  such  enthusijRn, 
that  Giiilie  would  sometimes  grow  angry  in  the  contest.  VSTienever 
Mendelssohn  perceived  these  symptoms  of  irritation,  he  would  scat 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  play  one  of  Bach's  fugues.  This  was  sure  W 
be  the  signal  for  amnesty ;  Gdthe  would  embrace  his  youDg  friend, 
and  pardon  what  he  termed  his  errors  of  judgment.  It  may  be  mrn- 
tioned,  that  Mendelssohn's  masterly  performance  of  the  organ  ooinpo- 
sitions  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel  would  alone  have  secured  ubin 
a  place  among  the  first  practical  musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  apqnc*- 
tionably  tlie  greatest  organist  of  the  present  century.  His  extempoft 
perfuruiances,  l>oth  on  the  organ  and  pianoforte,  were  miracles  of  genio*. 

The  first  work  which  AlendelsKohn  composed  with  the  view  of 
publication,  appeared  in  the  year  1824.  These  were  two  quirwtt*, 
which  were  s|ieetlily  followed  by  the  Grand  Sonata  for  the  pLino- 
forte  with  violin  accompaniment  (in  F  minor).  In  1827,  hi*  ini 
opera  was  performed  at  Berlin.  It  was  entitled  Die  Hochzek  dtt 
Camacho  ('rhe  Alarriage  of  Camacho).  The  subject  waa  most  happily 
cho.sen :  the  libretto  being  founded  on  the  well  known  epiaode  in  D«o 
Quixote,  (Lus  Bodas  di{  rico  Comachd),  in  which  comic  humour  and 
ninmnce  are  bleiidi'd  together  in  the  inimitable  style  peculiar  to  tb< 
genius  of  Cervantes,  Though  this  opera  was  not  very  taeceasful  an 
its  performance,  yet  it  elicited  the  approbation  of  the  moaical  eritia 
of  Berlin.  The  overture  is  said  to  contain  passages  marked  hj  pttX 
originality  and  beauty. 

Aleiidelssolin  first  visited  England  in  the  spring  of  1820,  bringin* 
with  him  the  MS.  of  his  Grand  Sinfonia  in  C  Minor.  That  vxak 
wa.s  composed  fur  the  Pliilluirmonic  Society,  and  its  first  jna-foriMJK* 
roiik  place  on  the  2jth  of  May,  182J),  at  the  seventh  concert  of  i!>« 
season  ;  the  composer,  himself,  conducting  the  orchestr.i.  In  Attcn'O- 
ing  this  memorahte  performance,  au  able  mu.sical  critic  of  the  daf. 
makes  tlie  fiiflowiiig  remnrks  on  the  young  compoaer,  rfupecting  wb>»i» 
but  little  was  tUcvi  known  ill  London. — "He  is  (says  that  writer)  a  nali'« 
of  Berlin,  the  son  ot  a  WuVvtt,  a  ■'jo\h\^  w\«.\\  «<  vnde^'udeot  6irtua*i 
and  enthu&iast\caL\\>(  aUacVeA.  xo  -nvvMit,  W  VsivJa  wsx  'asK».\'(  ««»  «• 
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f--  have  designed  bim  ;  for  though  only  about  one  or  tiro  and  twtntjr  yens 
of  age,  he  has  already  produced  several  works  of  magnitude,  which,  if 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  present,  ought  to  rank  him  among  the 
first  composers  of  the  age.  It  is  not  venturing  too  far  to  atsert  that  his 
latest  labour,  the  Symphony  of  which  we  now  speak,  shews  a  genius 
for  this  species  of  composition  that  is  exceeded  only  by  the  three  great 
writers  ;*  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  if  he  perseveres  in  his  pur- 
suit, he  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  considered  as  the  fourth  of  that  line 
which  has  done  such  immortal  honour  to  the  most  musical  nation  in 
Europe."  The  performance  of  the  Symphony  elicited  enthusiastic 
iipplause.  The  audience  wished  the  adsigio  to  be  repeated,  but  Men- 
delasobn  did  not  construe  the  continued  applause  as  an  encore.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  scherzo  and  trio,  the  audience  manifested  their  ad- 
miration by  a  simultaneous  call  for  the  repetition  of  those  two  exqui- 
Psite  movements." 
Among  the  varied  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Klendelssohn  may  be 
numbered  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  princip.tl  languages  of  Europe. 
He  was  a  perfect  muster  of  English,  and  was  well  acquainted  ivilh  the 
writings  of  Sbakspeare  in  the  b^uty  of  their  original  form.t  His  over- 
ture to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
compositions  totally  original  in  form  and  cliunictLT,  su<;uested  to  the 
poetic  fancy  of  Mendelssohn  by  the  romantic  inspirations  of  Sbakspeare, 
Gothe,  and  Ossian.  This  overture  was  performed  in  London,  at  the 
PJiilharmonic  Concerts  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  ; 
and  it  mny  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  European  fame. 
It  was  followed  successively  by  two  cantatas,  entitled  "  Walpurgis 
Nacht,"  (Ut  and  2nd),  by  the  overture  to  the  "  Isle  of  Fingal,"  and 
aome  others.  The  cantatas  have  for  their  subjects  the  well-known 
scenes  in  Faust,  descriptive  of  the'  fantastic  orgies  on  the  Bioksberg. 
The  "  Isle  of  Fingal"  owes  its  origin  to  the  romantic  poetry  of  Ossian, 
and  to  the  poet-musician's  own  impressions  of  the  sublime  scenery  of 
the  Hebrides,  during  a  tour  which  he  made  in  the  Highlands  of 
Sootland.:t: 

Another  class  of  compositions  of  which  Mendelssohn  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  and  originator,  are  his  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  " 
(Ballads  without  words).  Of  these  he  has  published  several  books. 
Tbey  are  full  of  beautiful  musical  thoughts,  combined  with  profound 
musical  skill ;  and  to  the  pianoforte-player  of  genuine  taste  they  pre- 

'  Ft  would  be  more  correct  to  enumerate  four : — Mozart,  Haydn,  Beellioven, 
'  and  Spohr. 

f  So  great  was  Mendelssoliii's  admirnlion  nl  Shakipeare,  that  had  his  life  h«en 
(pared,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  l>eqiieathed  to  posterity  n  terio 
of  miuical  pictures  well  worthy  to  illustrate  the  works  ol'  England's  immortal 
poet. 

f  This  tour  was  made  in  the  year  1839,  during  Mendeluohn's  first  risit  to  this 
oouotry.  Me  was  euchanted  with  Scotland  :  and  he  has  left  behind  him  remark- 
able reminiscences  of  the  country,  its  nenerj',  and  iu  music.  From  London  bs  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  "  Competition  of  Bagpipers,"  and 
heard  the  pibroclu  with  an  interot  which  astonished  the  a»>emble<l  company. 
"  He  listened,"  says  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  "•  most  attentively  to  every 
piece,  drawing  comparisons  between  the  powers  of  the  different  performers  and 
their  instruments,  and  he  afterwards  spoke  warmly  of  the  spirit-stirring  character 
of  these  warlike  strains  of  the  North."— In  the  orerture  to  the  "  Isle  of  Fingal," 
and  In  the  Symphony  in  A  minor,  Alendlessobn's  impressions  of  Ui^liliind  s»'enery, 
and  the  wild  strains  of  Scottish  melody,  are  vividly  reproduced.  The  ilow  tn«v«. 
Bumt  and  Anale  in  the  Symphony  are  based  on  the  pipe-tnuMO  (A  ¥:Cci\\«i\A. 
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sent  an  inexhaustiblu  source  of  enjoyment  at  once  elegant  and  iatd- 
lectual. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  Alendelssohn  returned  to  bis  natire  0«t> 
many,  after  having  spent  two  or  tliree  years  in  travelling  through  Franoe 
and  Italy.  About  this  time,  be  was  united  in  marriage  to  an  acton- 
plittbed  youn;;  lady,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  which  city  he  continued 
to  reside  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  marriage.  Suh$e<]tientlf 
he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  appiointed  director  of  the  Gewan^ 
baus  concerts,  and  more  recently  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  on  lam 
the  post  of  Director-General  of  Music  in  Berlin. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  four  or  live  years  ago,  the  King  if 
Prussia  engaged  Tieck  and  some  other  eminent  scholars  of  fierlia 
to  arrange  for  performance  at  the  court  theatre  of  Potsdam,  Gemun 
versions  of  some  of  the  ivorks  of  the  ancient  Greek  dramatists.  Amoot 
the  pieces  selected  as  most  suitable  for  this  object  vt^ere  two  tragedies  i 
Sophocles;  — the  "  Antigone,"  and  the  "CEdipus  at  Colonoa."  The 
idea  of  these  representations  is  understood  to  have  originated  with  tb« 
king  himself,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  them  fullj 
worthy  of  the  classic  subjects,  his  majesty  commissioned  Alendelaofao 
to  set  to  music  the  choruses  of  the  two  tragedies  abovenamed.  SoBM 
of  these  choruses  have  been  heard  in  London,  where  they  wvrv  pcr> 
formed  at  one  of  our  theatres,  in  conjunction  with  the  requisite  Menic 
accessories.  But  here,  as  in  Paris,  they  failed  in  producing  the  imprOK 
sion  they  have  created  in  the  theatres  of  Gorniany,  the  music  beinf^af 
too  high  a  character  to  suit  the  taste  of  any  but  a  purely  musical  andi- 
tory.  Neverthelt'ss,  these  choruses,  together  with  those  of  Eaaae't 
"Athalie,"  deserve  to  rank  among  the  composer's  noblect  efforta.  and 
they  bid  fair  to  live  as  lung  as  the  classic  texts  with  which  the;  in 
associated. 

The  oratorios  of  "  St.Paul "  and  ";£l!jah"  are  destined  to  mark  an«ped 
in  the  history  of  musical  art.  In  musici  the  oratorio  may  be  oonpaiai 
to  the  e])ic  in  poetry,  and  to  that  lofty  region  the  genius  of  Mendti^ 
sohn  naturally  winged  its  flight.  It  would  appear  too  that  the  aidspta- 
tion  of  music  to  scriptural  texts,  was  a  task  peculiarly  congenial  to  tliii 
pure-minded  and  highly  gifted  man.  "  His  sacred  orutorioa,  (obicitci 
an  able  writer  in  the  Times)  were  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  ibr 
Bible.  He  was  wont  to  construct  and  combine  these  great  epics  Ua- 
self  from  the  sacred  volume,  which  was  the  subject  of  his  constast  aa^ 
devout  meditation.  In  '  St.  Paul,'  it  was  the  nascent  energy  of  tlK 
Church  of  Christ,  impersonated  in  the  iipostlc  of  the  Gentiles,  trhiek 
inspired  bis  imagination.  In  the  "Elijali,"il  was  the  servant  of  OoJ, 
labouring  in  his  appointed  course  against  the  perversity  of  the  wofki. 
and  the  inlirmilies  of  his  own  imperfect  nature,  until  he  had  pcrfecttd 
the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do.  But  in  all  these  prodoctiom, 
whilst  the  execution  is  that  of  a  great  musician,  the  conception  belooi^ 
to  the  highest  range  of  poetry." 

"  St.  Paul,"  which  the  composer  completed  at  the  age  of  t^vt?nty-B»fi 
was  first  performed  at  the  musical  festival  of  Dusseldorf,  in  the  y«c 
1R3().  This  extraordinary  work  created  throughout  Germany  a  senaitisa 
which  it  would  be  diliicult  to  describe.  'I  he  German  preaa  tMinai 
with  laudatory  comments  on  Ulendels.sohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  nothing  cqoal 
to  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  produced  since  Handel's  "  Mesui^' 
Novelty  of  orchestral  effects,  rich  in.strumentatiou,  bold  uriginalitj  <d 
ideas,  and  cadeaces  to  \\\i\cVi  Tio\.V\v\%WvQ^Va  \%  to  he  found  iit  the  wMn 
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of  anj  previous  composer,  are  all  combined  in  this  masterly  work,  which 
seemed  to  open  ii  distant  and  unknown  pi-rspective  in  musical  science. 
The  jjroprcssive  advancement  which  stamps  the  labours  of  every  true 
artist,  is  distinctly  marked  in  Slendelssohn's  works.    "  St.  Paul,"  won- 
drous in  the  grandeur  uf  its  originality  and  beauty,  was  surpassed  by 
*•  Elijah,"  the  first  performance  of  which  took  place  at  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival,  in  August  1846.     In  the  Townhnll  of  Birniingliam 
six  thousand  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  performance  of  this  sub- 
lime work.     The  composer  himself  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm pervaded  the  numerous  auditory.     The  bold  originality,  the  sus- 
tained grandeur  and  power,  and  the  mastery  over  all  the  resources  of 
J*t,  manifested  in  "  £lijah,"  excited  as  much  astonishment  as  though 
VSt.  Paul  "  had  never  been  heard. 

^F  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  London  invited  the  composer  to 
^Brect  four  performances  of  "  Elijah  "  at  Exeter  Hall ;  and  for  this 
^nrpose  Mendelssohn  had  engaged  to  return  to  England  next  year. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  and  possibly  not  without  reason,  that  the 
labour  and  excitement  preceding  and  attending  his  last  great  triumph 
may  have  had  their  influence  in  producing  the  attack  which  terminated 
so  fatally.  Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  his  friends  observed  on  his  de- 
parture from  England  last  spring  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  certain 
depression.  This  was  regarded  merely  as  llie  consequence  of  a  close  and 
anxious  occupation ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  rest  and  recreation  would 
Bpecdily  work  a  cure.  Unfortunately,  whilst  he  was  suffering  from  this 
languid  state  of  health,  a  severe  domestic  afllictiun  plunged  hitii  into  the 
deepest  sorrow.  He  had  a  sister  to  whom  be  was  greatly  attached ;  she 
was  an  excellent  musician,  and  Itleiidelssohn's  English  friends  have 
often  beard  him  speak  with  affectionate  pride  of  her  talents  and  amiable 
qualities.  This  accomplished  lady,  herself  the  author  of  many  beautiful 
musical  compositions,  was  the  wife  of  Profcssiir  Hensel,  a  distinguished 
German  artist.  Prior  to  his  last  departure  from  England,  Mendelssohn 
was  aware  of  his  sister's  illness,  and  he  proposed  to  pass  a  few  months 
with  her  in  Switzerland.  Whilst  proceeding  homeward  with  the  view 
of  carrying  this  design  into  effect,  he  received  a  letter  informing  him  of 
the  death  of  his  beloved  sister,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  cerebral  attack  of 
a  nature  similar  to  that  which  terminated  the  life  of  the  lamented  com- 
poser. 

Mendelssohn  repaired  with  his  family  to  Interkchen,  with  a  positive 
admonition  from  his  medical  advisers  to  abstain  wholly  from  study. 
But  this  admonition  was  unavailingly  addressed  to  one  who  could  nut 
exist  without  occupation.  He  set  about  composing  an  opera,  the  libretto 
for  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Paris;  and  to  this  task  he  applied 
himself  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  there  is  little  doubt  the  labour 
bad  some  share  in  accelerating  his  death. 

After  remaining  a  few  weeks  at  Interkchen,  he  returned  to  his 
borne  in  Leipsic.  On  his  arrival  there,  on  tlie  0th  of  October,  he 
shewed  such  symptoms  of  convalescence,  as  induced  a  coittideut  hope 
of  his  recovery.  This  hope,  however,  was  speedily  blighted.  On  the 
28th  of  October,  he  had  an  attack,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  para- 
lysis of  the  brain,  and  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  4th  iust.* 

*  It  hiu  been  mentioned  that  &n  autograph  letter  from  thr  Kin|{  of  Prufiia,  ad- 
alrewed  to  Mentlelwuhn,  and  exfiresaiiig  llie  pleuaure  bis  majesty  liad  received  in 
hearing  the  Oratorio  of  "  Elijah,"  readied  Lioi|it>ic  the  da>|  &{xki  \V:a  cicnav'mu'^ 
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The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  eminent  composer  were  celebrated, 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  church  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  on  the 
tith  of  November.     The  ceremony  was  attended  by  all  the  pnufieaMn 
and  students  of  the  University,  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  Con* 
scrvatory  of  Music,  with  all   the  artists  and  persons  of  distiuctioo  ia  ^ 
Leipsic.     The  service  commenced  with  an  orgun  prelude,  hy  Sebastian  I 
Biicli,  followed  by  the  chorale  from   "St.  Paul,"  Dir  Herr — Dir  triS^ 
icfi  mich  ergeben  (To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit).     Next  was  per- 
formed   the  chorus   also  from   "  St.  Paul :"  Siehe   rcir  preiten  Sede 
(IIow  happy  and  ble.ssed  nrethey!};  and  after  the  oration   the  final 
chorus  from  Sebastian  Bach's  "Pass^ione"  closed  the  solemn  ceremonT. 

At  ten  at  night  the  coffin  was  closed,  and,  escorted  by  the  stadeota 
of  the  University  and  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  of  Slusic,  it 
was  conveyed  through  the  principal  streets  of  Leipsic,  to  the  8tatioa 
of  the  rail-road  to  Berlin ;  the  mournful  procession  being  aoomn- 
panied  by  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons,  most  of  them  bc«riag 
torches.  At  every  station  on  the  line,  between  Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
marked  honours  were  rendered  to  the  remnins  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased. An  affecting  incident  occurred  on  the  arrival  of  tJie  train  it 
Dessau,  where  it  was  met  by  the  venerable  Capell-Meister  Scbnridcr. 
At  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  this  aged  man  left  his  home  tod 
proceeded  slowly  tlirough  the  streets,  his  grey  head  uncovered,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  chill  night  air,  whilst,  followed  by  his  choir,  be  chanted  « 
Iiymn  which  he  had  composed  for  tiie  sad  occasion, — an  almost  impto- 
vised  effusion  pouri.-d  forth  in  the  fulness  of  heart-felt  grief.  Ala*-' 
for  the  uncertainty  of  human  life !  The  veteran  Schneider  bad  wva 
crowns  of  glory  before  the  birth-time  of  the  young  composer,  wboae 
remains  he  \«as  now  fullowing  on  the  way  to  their  last  resting  pUce. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli  ult.,  the  mortal  remunrf 
Mendelssohn  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  if 
the  Holy  Trinity,  where  a  grave  was  pre|)ared  close  beside  that  whkk 
80  recently  received  the  ashes  of  his  beloved  sister.    The  coffin,  decked 
with  branches  of  oak  and  a  crown  of  laurel,  was  placed  on  a  funrni 
bier,  drawn  by  six  horses.     Beethoven's  "  Dead  March  "  (from  ti< 
Synfonia  "Eroica")  being  played  all  the  way.     At  the  moment  wits 
the  procession  reached  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  the  first  faint  njtuf 
the  uioriiing  sun,  glimmering  through  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  rhurcb- 
yard  trees,  shed  a  pale  light  over  the  grave,  as  if  offering  a  farvwcU 
greeting  to  the  deported.     The  cathedral  choir,  conducted  by  Keiiliarl 
sang  the  chorale  J^mm*  vieine  Zuverticht.     After  the   delivery  of  tb« 
funeral  oration,  the  hymn    Wie  sie  so  tanji  ru/ien,  was  nerforined  m 
chorus  by  the  members  of  the  Singing  Academy  of  Berlin.     At  tki* 
part  of  the  musical  solemnity  a  singularly  impressive  effect  wua  pro- 
duced.    The  last  strains  of  the  chorus  dying  away  in  planistimo  welt 
caught  up,  as  it  were  by  a  magic  echo,  and  the  seraph  voices  of  the  a* 
thedrol  choir  swelled  forth  in  Grell's  hymn  Chrislus  isl  drr  AufcTMtclaM 
(Christ  is  the  Resurrection).     Tliis  magnificent  composition,  in  wiiia 
the  Voices  of  the  young  choristers  were  accompanied   by  wind  inktn- 
nients,  concluded  the  solemn  scene.     The  grave  was  then  dosed,  tai 
of  the  vast  assembled  multitude  not  one  departed  without  rendering  • 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  MendeIs.sohn  :  the  men  sprinkling  eartli  • 
the  grave,  and  the  women  and  children  strewing  it  with  flower*. 
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^A  NARRATIVE  OF  SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  ON  THE  BANKS 
OF  THE  AMAZON. 

BY    J.    E.    WARREN. 

"  Re^ons  immense,  unsearchable,  unknonrn, 
Bask  in  the  •pleodour  of  the  tolar  zone." 

MoNTGOllEBr. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Erening  on  the  Amazon. — Sccnerj-. — The  Cocoe-nut  Tree. — The  Harbour  of  Para. 
The  City. — Promiscuous  Bathiuff.— fiauliadores A  Braxilian  Dinner. — Singu- 
lar Spectacle*.-  A  beautiful  Uarden. — Manufacture  of  India-rubber  Shoes. — 
Fint  Night  ashore. 

The  shades  of  eveniD^i^  were  gathering  fast  upon  the  waters  when  the 
little  bark,  in  which  we  had  safely  crossed  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
now  quietly  anchored  in  I  he  mighty  river  of  the  Amazon. 

Through  the  dim  twilight  we  were  able  faintly  to  discern  the  white 
sandy  shore,  which  lay  within  a  short  distance  from  us,  skirting  a  dense 
forest  of  perennial  lujcuriance  and  beauty.  Gentle  zephyrs,  fraught  with 
the  most  delightful  fragrance  from  the  wilderness  of  flowers,  sotily 
saluted  our  senses;  while  occasionally  the  soft  and  plaintive  voices  of 
southern  nightingales  came  with  mellowed  sweetness  to  our  ears. 

The  queenly  moon,  unobscured  by  a  single  cloud,  threw  an  inde- 
scribable charm  over  the  enchanting  scene,  reflecting  her  brilliant  rays 
from  the  placid  surface  of  the  river,  and  shrouding  the  beautiful  foliage 
of  the  forest  in  a  drapery  of  gold.  Innumerable  stars  brightly  glittered 
in  the  azure  firmament,  and  the  "  southcm  cross"  gleamed  above  us,  like 
a  diadem ! 

All  around  us  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in  the  most  profound  repose.  Not 
I  a  sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  interminable  solitude  save  the  hush- 
ed and  mournful  notes  of  evening  birds,  the  distant  howling  of  prowling 
jaguars,  or  the  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  forest  trees.  Nature 
appeared  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  in  all  her  pristine  leveliness,  and  seem- 
ed, indeed,  to  our  excited  imaginations,  to  be  but  dreamy  creatures  of 
fairy  land. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  we  again  weighed  anchor,  and  with  a 
fresh  brceie  and  strong  tide,  rapidly  moved  up  the  noble  river,  gliding 
by  the  finest  scenery  that  fancy  can  conceive. 

The  nearly  impenetrable  forest  which  lined  the  shore  was  of  a  deep 
emerald  green,  and  consisted  of  exceedingly  lofty  trees,  of  remarkably 
curious  and  grotesque  figures,  interlaced  together  by  numerous  running 
vines,  the  interstices  of  which  were  filled  up  with  a  magnificent  shrub- 
itenr. 

'  We  obaerTed,  towering  high  above  the  surrounding  trees,  many  sin- 
gular species  of  palms,  among  which  the  far-famed  cocoa-nut  proudly 
stood  pre-eminent.  This  beautiful  tree  gives  a  peculiar  witchery  to  a 
tropical  landscape,  which  those  only  who  have  seen  it  can  possibly 
realize.  The  trunk  grows  up  perfectly  perpendicular  to  a  great  height, 
wben  it  throws  out  its  curious  branches,  which  bend  over  as  gracefully 
as  ostrich  plumes,  and  quiver  in  the  slightest  breeze.  Consequently,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  tree  at  a  distance  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  an  umbrella. 

At  we  gradually  proceeded  we  now  and  l\ien  cavi^V  ^voi^vft^  o'v 
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smiling  cottages,  with  thpir  snug  little  verandahs  and  red-tiled  rool 
peering  from  amid  the  foliage  of  the  river's  banks,  and  giving,  as  it  were, 
a  character  of  sociality  and  animation  to  the  beauteous  scene. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  that  we  noticed  was  an  estate  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Pinberios,  which  had  been  formerly  the  site  of  a  Carme- 
lite convent,  but  which  has  lately  been  sold  to  the  government  for  i 
Hospital  dos  Lazaros.  Here  also  was  an  establishment  for  the  maou- 
facture  of  earthenware  tiles,  which  are  very  extensively  used  throughoot 
the  Brazilian  empire  for  rooGng  houses.  This  estate  has  a  commanding 
position,  and  from  the  water  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearancci,  al- 
though now  in  a  neglected  condition,  yet  it  is  fronted  by  a  number  d 
handsome  fruit-treea,  which  were,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  in  fuO 
blossom. 

So  low  is  the  valuation  of  land  in  this  section  of  Brazil,  that  thii 
mense  estate,  embracing  in  its  limits  nearly  three  thousand  acre*, 
situated,  as  it  is,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  city  of  Para,  was  aold  far 
sum  equivalent  to  about  four  thousand  dollars.  This  may  be  taken  as* 
fair  standard  of  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Para.  TbU 
of  the  neighbouring  inlands  is  comparatively  trifling;  while  there  ire 
many  thousands  of  fertile  acres  wholly  unappropriated  and  unoccnpitd, 
offering  the  richest  inducements  to  all  emigrants  who  nay  be  dispoMd  to 
direct  their  fortunes  thither. 

It  was  near  mid-day  when  our  good  vessel  anchored  in  th«  comnodi- 
ous  harbour  of  Para.  The  atmosphere  was  exceedingly  moist,  and  tk* 
thermometer  standing  at  about  eighty-Gve  in  the  shade.  A  aumbcr  tf 
English,  American,  and  French  vessels  were  in  the  harbour,  logdW 
with  several  Brazilian  men-of-war,  and  a  variety  of  small  Indian  crrfU. 
of  singular  conKtructioD,  from  the  little  niontaria,  simply  com poaed  of  lb* 
trunk  of  a  tree  hewn  out,  to  the  fantastically  built  sloops  which  are  wd 
in  trading'up  the  Amazon. 

The  harbour  itself  is  quite  safe,  and  eminently  picturesque  and  Wai- 
tifu].  The  river,  being  at  the  city  almost  four  miles  in  width,  is  tbocklf 
studded  with  little  islands  all  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  rerim 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fairy  lake. 

The  city  of  Para  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  southern  branch  of  tW 
Amazon,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  "The" Para  River."  It  Ulk* 
principal  city  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, — an  immense  lenilon. 
which  has  very  appropriately  been  styled  "  T/ie  Paradise  of  Ihwu." 
The  general  aspect  of  the  place,  with  its  low  and  venerable-loekiaf 
buildings  of  solid  stone,  its  massive  churches  and  moss-grown  ruin*,  m 
red-tiled  roofs  and  dingy-white  walls,  the  beautiful  trees  of  its 
and  groups  of  tall  banana  plants  peeping  up  here  and  tbere  ai 
houses,  constituted  certainly  a  scene  of  novelty,  if  not  of  richni 
beauty. 

The  first  spectacle  that  arrested  our  attention  on  landing  was  tlal 
a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  bathing  indiscrimii 
ly  together  in  the  waters  of  the  river  in  a  state  of  entire  noditj. 
observed  among  them   several  finely  formed  Indian  girls   of  ex; 
beauty  dashing  about  in  the  water  like  a  troop  of  happy  mennai^ 
heat  of  the  sun  was  so  intense,  that  we  ourselves  were  almost 
seek  relief  from  its   overpowering  influence  by   plunging  pi 
amid  the  joyous  throng  of  swimmers.     But  we  forbore  ! 

The  natives  of  Para  are  very  cleanly,  and  indulge  in  daily  abli 

nor  do  ihej  coaiiae  their  baths  to  the  dusky  hours  of  evening,  bot 
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be  seen  swimming  about  the  public  wharves  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
government  has  made  several  feeble  efforts  to  put  a  restraint  upon  these 
public  exposures ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  departure  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  natives.  The  city  ia 
laid  out  with  considerable  taste  and  regularity;  but  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  miserably  paved  with  large  and  uneven  stones. 

The  buildings  generally  are  but  of  one  story  in  height,  and  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  entirely  destitute  of  glass  windows ;  a  kind  of  latticed 
blind  is  substituted,  which  is  °o  constructed  that  it  affords  the  person  with- 
in an  opportunity  of  seeing  whatever  takes  place  in  the  street,  without 
being  observed  in  return.  This  lattice  opens  towards  the  street,  and 
thus  affords  great  facilities  to  the  beaux  and  gentlemen  of  gallantry ; 
who,  by  stepping  under  this  covering,  can  have  an  agreeable  tile-d-tele  with 
their  fair  mistresses,  as  secretly  almost  as  if  they  were  in  a  trellised  ar- 
bour together.  Many  are  the  honeyed  words  which  are  spoken,  and 
sweet  kisses  which  are  taken,  under  the  security  of  these  ingenious 
blinds ; — how  many  thanks,  then,  are  due  to  their  fortunate  inventor  I 

There  are  three  public  squares  in  the  city,  which  are  severally  called 
the  "  Largo  de  Palacio,"  the  "  Largo  de  Quartel,"  and  the  "  Largo  da 
Polvora."  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  smaller  areas  fronting 
the  different  churches  and  convents. 

The  stranger  always  sees  much  to  interest  him  on  these  squares, — 
people  of  all  kinds,  ages,  colours,  and  occupations ;  vendors  of  fruit 
marchlDg  about,  with  huge  baskets  on  their  heads,  filled  with  luscious 
oranges,  bananas,  mangoes,  pine  apples,  and  other  choice  fruits  of  the 
tropics ;  groups  of  bLicks  carrying  immense  burdens  in  the  same  man- 
ner; invalids  taking  the  air  in  their  hammocks,  or  ladies  riding  in  their 
guy-covered  palanquins,  supported  on  men's  shoulders ;  water-carriers 
moving  along  by  the  side  of  their  heavily-laden  horses;  and  a  variety  of 
cither  sights,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  mention  now. 

In  walking  through  the  city,  we  met  with  a  party  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  blacks,  each  one  of  them  bearing  a  large  basket  of  tapioca  on  their 
heads.  They  were  perfectly  naked  to  their  waists,  and  wore  only  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  of  very  coarse  material.  They  marched  along  at  a  slow 
and  measured  pace,  chanting  at  the  same  time  a  singularly  monotonous 
air,  with  which  they  beat  time  with  their  hands.  It  was  to  us  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle,  as  well  as  a  highly  entertaining  one. 

We  learned  that  they  were  free  blacks,  and  called  themselves  "  Gan- 
hadorcB."  Their  business  was  that  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels ; 
horses  and  carts  being  but  little  used  in  ParsL  They  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  or  captain,  who  furnishes,  on  application,  any  num- 
ber of  men  that  may  be  required.  In  loading  vessels,  they  frequently 
wade  out  into  the  water  until  their  heads  and  the  boxes  thereon  are  alone 
Tisible  above  the  surface.  They  then  deposit  their  several  burdens  in  a 
species  of  lighter,  or  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  conveys  them  immediate- 
ly to  the  larger  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  stream. 

Arriving  at  length  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  James  Campbell,  Esq., 
to  whom  we  had  introductory  letters,  we  were  iuvited  to  make  his  house 
our  homo.  The  American  and  Scotch  merchants  at  Para  are  extremely 
kind  to  strangers ;  and,  as  there  is  not  a  single  h6tcl  of  any  description 
in  the  place,  one  is  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity of  the  inhabit.ints  ;  yet,  if  he  has  good  letlera  of  introduction,  be 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  residence, — ay,  more,  a  liomt. 

It  was  just  three  o'clock  when  we  sat  down  to  our  first  diuuer  in 
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Para.  Barley  soup  was  the  only  thing  we  saw  ;  but,  this  being  quickly 
dispatched,  roast  and  boiled  beef  were  brought  on  the  table.  The  meit 
was  tolerably  good,  but  was  strongly  flavoured  with  garlic,  that  indis- 
pensable article  of  cookery  among  the  Brazilians  and  Portuguese. 

A  tempting  assortment  of  vegetables  figured  conspicuously  among 
the  side-dishes ;  but  we  confined  our  attention  mostly  to  the  unassuming 
beans  and  simple  Irish  potatoes,  probably  from  an  ill-founded  prejudice 
for  all  edibles  which  were  novel  and  unknown. 

These  things  having  been  removed,  port  wine,  oranges,  bananas,  and 
a  variety  of  other  tropical  fruits  were  substituted,  with  which  we  regaled 
ourselves  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  wooden  toothpicks  were  handed  round, 
and  a  few  moments  were  spent  in  putting  to  rights  our  severely-tasked 
grinders. 

We  then  discussed  the  merits  of  a  Brazilian  cigar  ;  the  less  said,  bow- 
ever,  about  Para  ciyafg,  the  better ;  they  are  afforded  at  a  very  \om 
price,  and  are  made  in  a  most  miserable  manner. 

The  tobacco  of  which  they  are  made  is  intrinsically  of  a  gtx>d  quality, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  brought  from  the  interior,  where  it  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  forest.  It  is  lightly  pressed  into  circular  rolls  of  altoat 
three  feet  in  length,  which  are  closely  wound  with  rattan,  to  protect  tbem 
from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  These  rolls  contain  from  two  to 
three  pounds  each,  and  are  called  "molhos  de  tobacco."  Should  you  de- 
sire to  conciliate  the  favour  of  any  one  of  the  natives,  you  cannot  adopt 
a  more  certain  means  than  of  presenting  hira  with  one  of  these  moUioi. 
Shortly  after  dinner  we  once  more  sallied  out  into  the  open  air.  It  «w 
a  charming  afternoon  ;  and  a  delicious  breeze  from  the  sea  fanned  us,  si 
we  strolled  on  towards  the  Roacenia,  or  country  seat  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
American  consul. 

We  met  many  fine-looking  Indian  women,  carrying  fruit,  and  otlw 
vendible  commodities  on  their  heads,  while  children  of  both  sexes,  wnb- 
out  even  "  the  summer  garb  of  Eden,"  were  running  and  sporting  toge- 
ther in  the  different  streets  through  which  we  passed. 

Turning  a  certain  corner,  we  perceived  a  number  of  half- naked  bUcb 
engaged  in  transporting  a  hogshead  of  wine.  It  was  encircled  bv  ten- 
ral  ropes ;  through  the  loop-holes  of  which  long  poles  were  run.  Tbt«« 
were  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  negroes  who,  uttered  the  same  da- 
cordant  chant  as  they  moved  on  which  has  been  before  noticed. 

We  also  encountered  slaves  carrying  their  mistresses  about  in  a  palan- 
quin. This  is  a  kind  of  curtained  cab,  and  is  sometimes  ornamented  n 
an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  manner.  It  is  furnished  with  two 
wooden  arras  in  front,  and  as  many  behind,  by  meAUs  of  which  it  i* 
transported  from  place  to  place  by  Indians  or  Negroes. 

Invalids  usually  prefer  taking  the  air  in  a  hammock ;  it  being  mndi 
more  comfortable  for  such  than  the  palanquin.  It  is  suspend^  on  * 
pole,  sometimes  overhung  with  a  drapery  of  exquisite  texture,  and  a 
composed  of  cither  cotton  or  fine  grass,  embroidered  with  feathers  of  tk* 
most  brilliant  hues. 

Delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  many  strange  spectacles  whick 
were  continually  presented  to  us,  we  were  hardly  conscious  of  our  pro- 
gress until  we  had  arrived  at  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  Smith a  neai 

little  cottage,  with  a  red  tiled  roof,  and  pleasant  verandah,  almost  c». 
celled  from  view  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  and  overhaiuriaf 
foliage. 
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The  consul  received  ae  with  that  cordiality  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished,  and  invited  us  to  lake  a  stroll  with  him  through 
the  shaded  avenues  of  his  garden.  Accepting  his  kind  invitation,  wo 
took  our  first  peep  at  the  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and  other  choice  productions 
of  the  tropics — it  was  an  epoch  in  our  lives,  and  one  of  the  happiest  hours 
that  we  ever  spent  I  On  all  sides  of  us,  groups  of  orange,  mango,  guava, 
and  lime  trees,  were  drooping  with  the  weight  of  their  green  and  golden 
fruit — tall  banana  shrubs  threw  out  their  gigantic  leaves,  while  the 
mellow  fruit  hung  in  immense  clusters  from  its  powerful  stem — rows  of 
coffee  bushes  lined  the  path  on  either  side,  teeming  with  blossoms  of 
snowy  whiteness — tempting  pine-apples,  standing  alone  on  solitary  stalks, 
lif\ed  their  heads  above  the  bed  of  curious  leaves  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded— while  flowering  oleanders  shot  up  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
fragrant  jessamines  filled  the  atmosphere  with  delicious  perfume  ! 

Seating  ourselves  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  vine-covered  arbour, 
blooming  with  passion-flowers,  we  regaled  our  palates  with  a  sumptuous 
repast  of  chosen  fruits,  which  the  amiable  senhora  of  our  host  had 
caused  to  be  provided.  The  "  Mangaba  de  Euyenne,"  or  alligator  pear, 
was  indeed  highly  delectable.  This  favourile  fruit  was,  in  size,  equal  to 
that  of  a  large  orange,  and,  in  colour,  of  a  purplish  hue.  We  cut  it  into 
two  parts,  and  having  extracted  the  stone,  we  put  a  little  port  wine  and 
sugar  into  each  of  the  halves,  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  then 
eat  their  marrow-like  contents  with  a  spoon — it  was  luscious  beyond 
description ! 

On  reluming  to  Mr.  Campbell's,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night,  we 
encountered  several  water-carriers,  walking  slowly  along  by  the  side  of 
their  jar-laden  mules.  They  were  fine  formed  Saponians — thinly  clad, 
and  wore  coarse  hats,  with  brims  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The 
mules  were  provided  with  panniers,  swung  over  their  backs,  in  each  of 
which  was  placed  a  singularly-shaped  earthemware  jar,  capable  of  hold- 
ing several  gallons  of  water.  The  city  of  Para  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  single  spring.  This  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Here 
may  be  seen  congregated,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  a  motley  assemblage  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  busily  engaged  in  filling  their  different  ves- 
sels from  this  never-failing  fountain  of  nature  I 

A  number  of  blacks  bearing  long  poles  on  their  shoulder,  thickly 
strung  with  India-rubber  shoes,  also  attracted  our  attention.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  manufactured  in  the  interior,  and  are  brought 
down  the  river  for  sale,  by  the  natives.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  are  annually  exported 
from  the  province,  and  the  number  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

A  few  words  here  respecting  tlie  tree  itself,  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  shoes,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  tree  (Siphilla  Elasiica)  is  quite  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  and 
sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  eighty,  and  even  an  hundred  feet.  The 
trunk  is  perfectly  round,  rather  smooth,  and  protected  by  a  bark  of 
a  light  colour.  The  leaves  grow  in  clusters  of  three  together,  are  thin, 
and  of  an  ovate  form,  and  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length. 
The  centre  leaf  of  the  cluster  is  always  the  longest. 

This  remarkable  tree  bears  a  curious  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  peach, 
which,  although  not  very  palatable,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  dif- 
ferent animals — it  is  separated  into  three  lobes,  which  contain  each  a 
Binall  black  nut.     The  trees  are  tapped  in  the  same  manner  that  New 
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Englanders  tap  maple-trees.  The  trunk  having  been  perforated,  a  jd- 
lovvish  liquid,  resembling  cream,  flows  out,  which  is  caught  in  small  cUy 
cups,  fastened  to  the  tree.  When  these  become  full,  their  contents  are 
emptied  into  large  earthen  jars,  in  which  the  liquid  is  kept  until  desired 
for  use. 

The  operation  of  making  the  shoes  is  as  simple  as  it  is  interestiog. 
Imagine  yourself,  dear  reader,  in  one  of  the  seringa  groves  of  BraxQ. 
Around  you  are  a  number  of  good-looking  natives,  of  low  stature  and 
olive  complexions.  All  are  variously  engaged.  One  is  stirring  miik  a 
long  wooden  stick,  the  contents  of  a  cauldron,  placed  over  a  pile  of 
blazing  embers.  This  is  the  liquid  as  it  was  taken  from  the  rubber  tr««. 
Into  this  a  wooden  last,  covered  with  clay  and  having  a  handle,  is  plunged 
A  coating  of  the  liquid  remains.  You  will  perceive  that  another  natit« 
then  takes  the  last,  and  holds  it  in  the  smoke  arising  frooi  the  ignition  </ 
a  species  of  palm  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  coating  to  ajuuoe 
a  dark  colour.  The  last  is  then  plunged  again  into  tbc  cauldron,  ud 
this  process  is  repeated,  as  in  dipping  candles,  until  the  coating  is  of  th* 
required  thickness.  You  will,  moreover,  notice  a  number  of  Iniyw 
girts,  (some  very  pretty,)  engaged  in  making  various  impressions,  MKk 
as  flowers,  ikc,  upon  the  soft  surface  of  the  rubber,  by  means  of  their 
thumb  nails,  which  are  especially  paired  and  cultivated  for  this  purpota. 
After  this  final  operation,  the  shoes  are  placed  to  the  sun  to  harden,  wi 
large  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  laid  out  in  mats  in  exposed  situationi. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  rubber  is  cahuchu,  from  which  the  fomwl- 
able  word  of  caoutchouc  is  derived.  In  Para  it  is  styled  borracba  or 
seringa  t 

But  to  proceed.  It  was  past  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's. Having  supped  with  him,  we  spent  the  former  part  of  the  ertih 
ing  in  playing  a  sociable  game  of  cards,  and  thcu  strolled  out  agaa,  l» 
walk  through  the  deserted  avenues  by  moonlight.  It  was  a  glorioiu 
night  1  The  air  was  redolent  with  the  incense  of  flowers,  and  no  soud(Ui 
but  those  of  music  and  mirth,  broke  upon  our  earsl  returning  once  nor* 
to  the  house,  we  ensconced  ourselves  in  our  hammocks,  and  while  t 
crowd  of  strange  and  beautiful  images  were  dancing  in  our  mindi,  *• 
happily  fell  asleep  I 


OHAFTBB    It. 

The  Province  of  Para, — Iti  vast  Extent. — El  Dorado,  or  the  City  of  ikt  OQM 
King. — The  Diiicovery  of  the  Amazon  by  OruUana, — Fighting  Women  toeata^ 
ered  on  iu  Banks. — Tlie  Capture  of  Para  by  Lord  Cochrane, — Present  Comliiia*. 

— Insurrociion  of  1836. 

Before  resuming  our  personal  narrative,  we  think  it  expedient  to 
give  our  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  post  history  of  the  province,  in- 
cluding a  short  notice  of  the  disturbances  of  1835.  It  may  with  truth 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  country  of  equal  extent,  which  riT«J« 
Brazil  in  point  of  natural  magnilicence. 

This  vast  empire  is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces,  of  which  that  of 
Para  is  the  largest  and  most  productive.  This  immense  territory  li« 
immediately  under  the  Equator,  on  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and  «- 
tends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  Peru.  It  contains  not  Urn 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  an  area  equal  almost,  in  ei« 
tent,  to  one  \valf  vhat  of  the  whole  United  States,  including  all  of  iU 
territories,  ll  w  eu\.Vte\^  coveteA.  \)^  «.  ^«a%si  ^^^eai.  of  iudescribeiUt 
grandeur   and  beauty,  aVioutvAiTOg  Va  Ta.x<a  %^\>:k»  Ba\  N'5j«w^(Jv<t  ■»<« 
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planta,  and  arornatics,  of  tho  most  delightful  odour,  and  bright  plumaged 
birds,  and  singular  animals,  of  endless  varieties. 

Throughout  this  wide  domain,  no  white  adventurer  has  ever  roved  I 
He  may  have  sailed  on  the  bosom  of  many  of  its  noble  rivers,  or  wan- 
dered along  by  the  margin  of  its  numerous  streams,  but  the  interior  is  to 
him  33  yet  an  untravelled  region,  whose  silence  bas  been  undisturbed, 
save  by  the  howh«g  of  animals,  the  discordant  cries  of  unknown  birds, 
and  the  yells  of  savage  Indians,  since  the  primeval  dawn  of  creation  I 
Speaking  of  the  boundless  country  of  the  Amazons,  Mr.  Kidder,  in 
bis  elaborate  work,  eloquently  remarks  : — 

"  No  portion  of  the  earth  involves  a  greater  degree  of  physical  interest. 
Its  central  position  upon  the  equator,  its  vast  extent,  its  unlimited  re- 
sources, its  mammoth  rivers,  and  the  romance  that  still  lingers  in  its 
name  and  history,  are  all  peculiar.  Three  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  region  was  discovered,  but  down  to  the  present  day,  two- 
thirds  of  it  remain  uncivilized  and  unexplored  I" 

For  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  Amazonia,  posterity  is  indebted 
to  Orellana,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  in  his  futile  search  afler  the  imaginary  city  of  "  £1  Dorado," 
or  the  "  Gilded  King." 

"  This  was  a  magnificent  city,  of  golden  palaces,  and  streets  paved 
with  precious  stones,  supposed  to  exist  somewhere  in  tho  interior  of 
South  America.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  it  had  been  given  to  the  cre- 
dulous Spaniards  by  the  crafty  natives,  which  excited  the  avariciousness 
of  the  former  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  shed  the 
blood  of  all  who  denied  its  existence,  believing  tbey  did  so  from  an  un- 
willingness to  give  them  any  information  concerning  it.  Thus  does 
cnpidity  throw  a  dark  shadow  before  the  eyes  of  its  votaries  I 

It  w,is  in  the  year  154+  that  Pizarro,  with  an  array  of  three  hundred 
soldiers,  and  four  thousand  Indians  left  Quito,  the  capital  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  this  famous  city  of  gold. 

Innumerable  and  arduous  were  the  obstacles  they  met,  and  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  they  were  forced  to  encounter.  They  were  obliged 
to  cut  their  way  through  a  dense  forest,  abounding  in  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds,  and  snakes  and  reptiles  of  the  most  dangerous  descriptions 
— to  climb  mountains  and  descend  steep  precipices — to  cross  plains  sub- 
merged with  water,  to  wade  through  putrefying  lagoons  and  marshes, 
and  to  contend  with  numerous  savage  tribes  of  Indians,  who  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides. 

For  many  toilsome  weeks  they  journeyed  on  I  Their  provisions  be- 
coming exhausted,  they  were  threatened  with  all  the  miseries  of  famine, 
and  were  necessitated  to  make  food  of  their  dogs  and  horses — a  great 
number  had  died,  others  were  sick,  and  when  at  last  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  Napo,  hardly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  army  re- 
mained, and  these  were  almost  worn  out  with  their  suflbrings. 

Here  Pizarro  encamped ;  and  having  beard  reports  from  the  natives 
of  a  larger  river  into  which  this  flowed,  he  dispatched  a  vessel  under 
tlie  command  of  Francisco  de  Orellana  to  ascertain  this  fact,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 

After  having  sailed  down  the  river  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
all  idea  of  returning,  on  the  part  of  Orellana,  was  abandoned.  He  s.iw 
tliat  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  carry  any  relief  to  Pizarro 
and  his  army,  and  knew  that  by  prosecuting  \vvs  "^owrQc^ ,  «tt^  ^\s>wsN<i 
iag  the  mighty  river,  of  which  they  l>ad  heard  swc\v  %\W\\\^aRCWscv"«. 
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might  Rave  the  lives,  and  clothe  the  names  of  himself  and  companion 
with  undying  glory ! 

Stimulated  with  such  inspiring  hopes,  they  continued  their  voyage 
down  the  river.  Tts  banks  were  lined  by  a  gigantic  and  beautiful  vege- 
tation, whose  tall  trees  cast  their  long  shadows  over  the  water,  and  pro- 
tected the  voyagers  from  the  overpowering  rays  of  the  sun. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  they  discovered  a  small  Indian  settle- 
ment, situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  they  immediately  took 
posseasioD  of,  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  natives  were  at 
first  exceedingly  frightened  and  fled  away  into  the  woods — acqairing 
confidence,  they  afterwards  returned,  bringing  with  them  fruits  and 
various  kinds  of  provisions,  which  they  ofiered  to  their  strange  and  un- 
accountable visitors.  Orellana  having  remained  at  this  settlement  until 
he  had  built  a  new  vessel,  once  more  resumed  his  voyage.  Many  wm 
the  startling  adventures  which  they  encountered  in  sailing  down  tbc 
rapid  current  of  the  mighty  Amazon.  Not  the  least  of  these  wis  their 
meeting  with  a  party  of  Amazons,  or  fighting  women,  who  are  described 
by  Friar  Gasper,  as  being  tall  in  stature,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  de- 
corated with  long  and  luxuriant  tresses  of  braided  hair.  This  storyi 
doubtless  a  fable,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  shade  >  ^ 
mance  over  their  wonderful  voyage.  Certainly  no  such  women 
exist  on  the  Amazon,  and  in  all  probability  never  did  I  Yet  the  fiction  ! 
of  the  discoverer  has  given  a  name  to  the  river,  which  will  long  ottllivt 
his  own ! 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  months  Orellana  arrived  at  the  ocnn. 
Having  landed  at  a  certain  island  in  order  to  repair  his  vessels,  be  tail- 
ed direct  for  Spain.  He  was  received  v?ith  great  honour  hy  the  Mf^ 
reign,  to  whom  he  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  his  extraor" 
voyage,  and  the  important  discoveries  he  had  made. 

A  second  expedition  was  soon  fitted  out;  which,  however,  was 
cessful.  On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  small  islands  in  its 
they  were  unable  to  find  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  and  were  oblig 
return  without  having-  accomplished  anything  worthy  of  remark, 
after  this  event  Orellana  languished  and  died.  Several  efforts  have  hen 
made  to  restore  his  name  to  the  river,  but  in  vain.  It  is  destined  toU 
called  "  The  Amazon  "  for  ever. 

The  intervention  of  (he  island  of  Murujo  in  the  mouth  of  the  .Atntm 
constitutes  two  great  branches,  the  southern  one  of  which  has  btn 
termed  "  The  Para  Uiver."  On  this  the  city  is  situated,  near  its  ]b» 
tion  with  the  Tocantino.  The  city  has  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, including  blacks  and  Indians.  It  was  founded  by  Francisco  CtHtO* 
in  1616,  and  was  designated  as  "The  City  of  Saint  Mary  of  Bethle- 
hem,"— a  name  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day  in  some  of  the  pab& 
papers  and  documents.  Its  exact  position  is  in  latitude  1"  28'  south,  al 
longitude  48"  28'  west.  The  Portuguese  language  is  the  one  gencnSf 
spoken.  It  is  soft  and  musical  in  its  accent,  and  may  with  readineHb* 
acquired. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1823,  Para  was  subject  to  the  authofily 
of  Portugal,  It  was  tiien  taken  by  Lord  Cochrane,  and  compolinl  «« 
swear  allegiance  to  Don  Pedro  1 1.  This  object  having  been  accoroplisb- 
ed  by  stratagem,  the  people  were  very  boisterous,  and  could  not  bo  (jucO- 
ed,  except  by  sevwc  av^d  ^aw^uinary  measures.  Several  of  the  oh*- 
riugleaders  were  sVoV,  aT\A  V-wo  \«wiJitc\  a.Tv^  %iS.v<j  «,\.Wt*  wer«  ukci 
prisoncK.     ll  was  {ouud  \\cce»MLt>j  N.o  'v\*te  <!»««».  va  >Joft\vc5v^  «*. 
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vessel  lying  in  the  harboor,  the  hatches  of  which  were  guarded  by  fifteen 
Brazilian  soldiers.  The  following  graphic  description  of  this  occurrence 
is  given  by  Mr.  Kidder  in  his  work  on  Brazil,  who  derived  it  from  cre- 
ditable Portuguese  authority  : — "  Crowded  until  almost  unable  to  breathe, 
and  suffering  alike  from  hunger  and  thirst,  the  poor  wretches  attempted 
to  force  iheir  way  on  deck,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  guard,  who,  after 
firing  upon  thero,  and  fastening  down  ibe  hatchway,  threw  a  piece  of 
ordnance  across  it,  and  effectually  debarred  all  egress.  The  stifling  sen- 
sation caused  by  this  exclusion  of  air  drove  the  suffering  crowd  to  utter 
madness,  and  many  are  said  to  have  lacerated  and  mangled  each  other  in 
the  most  horrible  manner.  Suffocation,  with  all  its  agonies,  succeeded. 
The  aged  and  the  young,  the  strong  and  feeble,  the  assailant  and  his  an- 
tagonist, all  sunk  down  exhausted,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death.  In  the 
hope  of  alleviating  their  sufferings,  a  stream  of  water  was  at  length  let 
into  the  hold,  and  towards  morning  the  tumult  abated  ;  but  from  a  cause 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  Of  all  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
four  only  were  found  alive,  who  had  escaped  destruction  by  concealing 
themselves  behind  a  water-butt." 

All  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this  deplorable  catastrophe  is, 
that  it  proceeded  more  from  carelessness  and  gross  ignorance  than  from 
deliberation  or  design. 

The  present  condition  of  Para  is  exceedingly  auspicious.  Peace  and 
quiet  now  prevail  fhrouphout  its  extensive  wilds,  undistuibcd  by  the 
sounds  of  warfare,  or  the  shouts  of  infuriated  savages.  Nature  seems  to 
have  lavished  upon  this  favoured  province  her  choicest  gifts,  her  most 
alluring  charms.  Here  bloom  the  gayest  flowers,  distilling  their  fra- 
grance on  the  air  around.  Here  flourish  the  loftiest  trees,  whose 
feathery  branches  wave  in  the  softest  breeze.  Where  can  be  found 
more  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  or  a  purer  and  sweeter  atmo- 
sphere. Her  mammoth  rivers,  flowing  rapidly  from  the  lofty  mountains 
in  which  their  childhood  was  nurtured,  wander  through  the  recesses  of  a 
forest  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  distributing  their  fertilizing  influence  on 
every  side.  No  sound  now  breaks  their  pervading  stillness  save  the 
voices  of  occasional  wanderers,  or  the  notes  of  happy  birds. 

But  this  repose  has  not  always  existed.  No  longer  ago  than  the  year 
1835  this  lovely  province  was  the  scene  of  a  violent  commotion.  Mas- 
sacre, with  her  bloody  hand,  brandished  over  the  city  her  glittering 
weapon,  stained  with  human  gore.  The  war-shouts  of  revengeful  In- 
dians rung  through  the  silent  avenues  of  the  forest.  Strange  echoes 
startled  the  solitudes  of  the  groves,  and  the  innocent  birds  fled  affrighted 
from  their  sylvan  homes,  to  seek  for  themselves  a  place  of  greater  se- 
curity in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

It  was  on  the  Hth  of  August  that  a  large  body  of  Indians,  provoked 
beyond  measure  at  the  numerous  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  from 
the  government  of  Para,  and  instigated  by  the  example  of  a  number  of 
mutinous  soldiers,  who  had  assassinated  the  president  of  the  province,  to- 
gether with  several  others  in  authority,  suddenly  descended  to  revenge 
their  many  wrongs,  by  taking  immediate  possession  of  the  capital. 

This  outbreak  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the  inhabitants  were  there- 
for^ but  poorly  prepared  to  sustain  so  vigorous  an  attack.  For  three 
days,  however,  a  brave,  though  useless,  resistance  was  manifested  by  the 
citizens,  who  barricadued  some  of  the  strongest  houses,  and  having  for- 
tified the  windows  by  means  of  large  colU»n-\M.\«:»,  \.\vo>j  V«^\.  w^  «.  >a«w- 
tiaaal  Sre  upon  lhe\r  ruthless  invaders. 
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The  comniander  of  an  English  man-of-war  at  anchor  in  the  hftrhonr 
sent  ashore  a  body  of  marines,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  pusillanimous  cooduct  of  the  new  president 
these  were  soon  withdrawn  ;  but  the  guns  of  the  vessel  were  turned  to- 
wards the  city,  and  a  destructive  fire  kept  up  incessantly  against  the  in- 
surgents. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  efforts,  resistance  proved  futile;  force  ud 
numbers  finally  prevailed,  and  the  city  itself  was  abandoned  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  The  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  had  beeo 
respected  by  the  Indians,  and  no  women  or  diildren  were  Blaughterd 
during  the  conflict.  This  fact  discloses  a  trait  in  the  character  of  tka 
natives,  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  commendation.  It  shows,  mtt^ 
over,  that  they  were  not  instigated  by  cruelty,  but  only  by  a  natunl  4^ 
sire  to  redress  the  manifold  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon  thcB  b^ 
their  persecutors. 

The  citizens  betook  themselves  to  the  different  vessels  in  the  harbon, 
which  conveyed  them  to  Maranham,  a  flourishing  seaport,  diaUnt  that 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  Para, 

For  nine  months  the  Indians  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  citf; 
At  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  was  retaken  by  a  body  of  imperial  w> 
diers,  under  the  command  of  General  Andrea.  Great  changes,  bovefcr, 
had  been  wrought  during  this  period  of  anarchy  and  repose.  The  hova 
had  been  pillaged  of  everything  that  was  valuable ;  flourishing  plall» 
tions  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  m 
filled  up  with  gigantic  weeds  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  while  hoodndi 
of  human  skeletons,  blanched  to  a  chalky  whiteness  by  the  rays  of  lb 
sun,  lay  glistening  among  the  grass.  These  were  all  collected  togttka 
into  an  immense  pile,  and  burnt  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  iht 
city. 

Since  this  period  no  disturbances  have  occurred ;  and  probably  i 
will,  until  fresh  cruelties  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  shall  again  i 
the  dormant  passions  of  the  Indians,  and  excite  them  to  rerenge 
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WoNnaons  >i  Uie  myatic  light 
Bom  near  rralnu  of  ancient  nij^hi 

Are  my  LiUa's  Mu*hcs. 
Like  tlie  Auruni't  changvfti]  hue, 
Uvcr  rsrying,  ever  new. 

Are  my  Lilla'*  tiliishes. 
Glorioui  u  the  eastern  sky. 
When  the  orb  of  day  ii  nigfa. 

Are  my  Lilla**  Uuabcs 
lleldng  ••  the  glowinf^  west 
M'hen  in  fairot  colour*  Jresi, 

Are  mr  Lilla't  blukhea, 
Beaateout  m  the  tint  thnl  glum 
Upon  the  breut  of  new-hloirn  rose 

Are  my  Lilla'*  lialabea. 
And,  do  you  aik  me  nunr  lu  tell 
What  ma«ter-band  could  paint  m  well 

Sly  fund  liilla'i  liluahca* 
liOve  painta  tlie  wonder,  plory,  rhange. 
The  brighter  glow,  the  beauty  strange, — 

Love  paints  Liila's  bluilica. 
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/-tellers  say,  there  wa«  a  little,  red- 
headed, rascally  Moor,  named  Absalom  £soo«y,  who  travelled  between 
Tangier  and  Gibraltar  with  cargoes  of  fowU  and  other  provisions 
destined  for  the  town  and  garrison. 

Alany  were  the  weary  voyages  that  Absalom  (who  had  moreover 
a  true  Alo&lem  horror  of  the  sea)  made  in  the  little  Spanish  mysticos 
that  traded  between  the»e  ports ;  coarse  was  his  fare,  old  and  rusty 
hi»  gebab,  and  sharper  and  sharper  grew  the  taunts  of  his  two  wives, 
— for  an  amorous  man  was  Esoosy, — when  he  returned  and  displayed 
his  scanty  profits. 

It  begHn  also  to  be  whispered  about,  that,  when  at  Gibraltar,  Seedy 
Absalom  had  been  seen  in  a  state  which  argued  at  least  a  temporary 
oblivion  of  the  prophet's  injunction  against  wine,  and  this,  added  to 
some  other  things,  formed  so  excellent  a  theme  for  his  wives  to  har- 
angue upon,  that  Seedy  Absalom,  though  at  heart  as  merry  a  little 
fellow  as  could  be  found  between  Mechnaz  and  Timbuctoo,  became 
under  these  accumulated  woes  the  most  miserable  dog  alive. 

It  happened  when  Esoosy's  cup  of  bitterness  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing, that  an  Irish  regiment,  the  gallant  — th  arrived  in  quarters  at 
Gibraltar,  and  among  the  newly  enlisted  privates  was  one  Patrick 
O'Rourke,  from  Tipperary,  as  tight  a  boy  as  ever  kissed  a  purty  gal, 
or  drank  success  to  "O'Connell  and  Repale"  in  a  bumper  of  whiskey. 

Now  Pat  had  enlisted  while  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  and  anger  with  one 
l^Iolly  Macqueen,  his  sweetheart  in  the  ould  counthry,  but  the  drill- 
ings of  the  awkward  squad,  the  marchings  and  counter-marchings, 
added  to  his  narrow  escape  from  a  flogging  on  several  occasions,  were 
by  no  means  to  Pat's  liking,  and  bitterly  he  lamented  the  day  when 
he  had  taken  the  king's  bounty,  and  enlisted  in  the  gallant  — th. 

One  (lay,  after  parade,  as  Pat,  in  a  disconsolate  mood,  was  leaning 
against  a  post  on  the  quay,  and  looking  wistfully  over  the  salt  seas 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  supposed  Ireland  to  be,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  little  red-headed  man,  dressed  in  what  appeared  to 
Pat  a  curious  kind  of  sheet,  and  who,  leaning  also  against  a  neigh- 
bouring post,  was  gazing  upon  the  sea  with  a  look  something  similar 
to  his  own,  but  the  red-headed  man  had  the  advantage  of  Pat,  for 
every  now  and  then,  he  drew  a  wooden  flask  from  beneath  the  sheet, 
and  took  a  long  thirbty  p\ill. 

"  Bedad,"  says  Pat  O'Rourke,  to  himself,  "  but  that's  a  quare  cus- 
tomer anyhow.  Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  Arrah,  now,  boy,  an' don't 
ye  see  the  crather  's  got  a  beard,  an'  a  mighty  red  one  it  is  too  ?  Sure 
an'  it  may  be  the  king  of  the  counthry  near  here  as  I  've  heerd  so 
much  talk  about.  I  '11  spake  to  him  anyhow."  And  so  Pat,  sidling 
up  to  the  Moor,  who  was  no  other  than  Seedy  Absalom  Esoosy, 
opened  the  conversation.  "  It 's  a  mighty  fine  day  this,  yer  hanner," 
said  Pat. 

"  Want  any  fowls  to  dai,  sa,"  returned  the  Moor  (who  had  picked 
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up  this  phrase  in  his  professional  journeys  to  Gibraltar,  and  like  mo«t 
of  his  brethren  thought  it  the  customary  salutation  among  Englidi- 
men)  at  the  same  time  nodding  his  head  pleasantly  and  extending 
the  wooden  bottle,  for  he  was  a  convivial  little  man. 

"  Be  the  powers  an'  ye'r  a  sthrange  little  fellow.  Here's  to  ytt 
hanner's  health,  an'  long  life  to  yes,"  said  Pat,  inking  a  long  pull  it 
the  bottle,  which  he  found  contained  excellent  brandy. 

Now  Pat  and  little  Absalom  were  two  spirits  formed  after  each 
other's  own  hearts  in  the  self  same  model,  and  they  soon  becme 
mighty  pleasant  and  communicative, — for  good  brandy  is  an  ezcell 
interjireter  between  such  kindred  spirits, — and  they  were  go  pli 
with  each  other  that  they  had  agreed  to  meet  again   the  next 
before  the  call  of  the  truni])et  summoned  Pat  back  to  the  barracks. 

"  He's  a  broth  of  a  boy  that,  a  jcw'l  of  a  sinner,"  said  Pat,  as  hr 
staggered  home  to  barracks,  where  he  received  a  sharp  reprimaod 
from  his  oflicer.  "  What,  drunk  again,  Pat,"  said  be,  you  mart  go 
on  guiird  to-morrow,  and  if  I  find  you  so  again  for  a  month,  I'll  have 
you  put  in  the  black  hole." 

Pat  groaned  in  spirit,  but  as  even  his  punishment  would  not  inter- 
fere with  his  meeting  his  new  friend  on  the  next  day,  he  solaced 
himself  with  the  hope  of  drowning  his  cares  in  the  brnndy-bottle  of 
the  jolly  little  Slussulman,  like  a  true  Irishman,  careless  vf  the  coo- 
sequences. 

Accordingly,  night  after  night,  whenever  the  little  red-headed 
Moslem  was  at  Gibraltar,  he  and  Pat  met  together  and  passed  their 
time  in  such  a  manner  as  generally  to  ensure  sotne  punishment  u 
the  latter  on  his  return  to  quarters. 

In  their  frequent  meetings  it  was  not  long  before  Patrick  O'Roorkf 

ficked  up  enough  "  Hairybuck,"  (Arabic,)  and  little  Absalom  enough 
rish  to  understand  each  other  extremely  well,  and  in  a  very  ihort 
time  they  were  mutually  informed  that  they  were  heartily  sick  rf 
their  respective  conditions,  and  accordingly  the  following  pliin  wii 
agreed  on  between  them,  as  a  means  of  improving  their  fortunes. 

It  was  proposed  that  Seedy  Absalom  Esoosy  and  three  other  of 
his  friends  should  go  to  England,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  London, 
as  some  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  already  done  so,  made  a  gr«iX 
deal  of  money,  and  Pat  was  to  accompany  them  as  their  guide  uii 
Counsellor. 

As  it  was  not  convenient,  however,  to  the  parties  to  find  moot/ 
sufficient  to  purchase  Pat's  discharge,  they  contrived  that  a  diicuix 
should  be  provided  for  him  similar  to  their  own,  namely,  the  area 
of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  for  habited  as  Aloors  they  would  not  haw 
been  able  to  get  away  so  easily. 

Accordingly  Pat's  head  having  been  shaved  and  his  chin  dignifinl 
with  a  long  black  be.ird,  purchased  from  a  Jew,  he  was  smuggled  bj 
his  companions  into  the  hold  of  a  merchant  ship  bound  for  Loodan, 
and  highly  elated  with  the  success  of  their  stratagem,  die  wbol* 
■  party  started  in  high  glee  for  London,  that  rendezvous  for  fortune- 
iiunters  of  all  nations. 

On  their  arrival  they  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  anengifC- 
ment  from  one  of  the  purveyors  of  human  curiosities  for  the  o* 
cerning  public,  for  what  they  had  to  shew  was  really  curiooi. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  them ;  one  of  their  feaU  »m 
standing  all  five  one  above  another,  the  topmost  man  waving  a  dj^- 
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r,  which  post  being  that  of  ease  and  honour,  Pat,  who  was  habited 
in  a  complete  Moorish  costume,  usually  contrived  should  be  his. 

When  they  had  ended  their  enfjagenient  in  London,  they  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  and  lastly  to  Dublin,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing an  engagement  as  before. 

It  happened,  no  one  ever  knew  how,  during  their  residence  in 
Dublin  that  little  Absiilom  contrived  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
certain  Misthress  Biddy  O'Kelly,  an  Irish  widow,  who  kept  a  snug 
grocer's  shop  in  that  fair  city,  and  the  widow  and  he  soon  became  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy. 

A  pleasant  thing  it  was  to  see  the  little  red-headed  Moor  sur- 
rounded by  n  bevy  of  Irish  dames,  acquaintances  of  the  widow,  re- 
lating his  adventures  in  Irish-English  with  an  Arabic  accent,  for  a 
polite  man  had  Esoosy  become,  with  his  wheedling  ways,  "  Bai 
yer  lave,  marm,"  "  Bee  dadd  an'  ye'rr  a  swate  leetee  weedee,"  "  Bee 
dee  powers  an'  eet  's  meesel  datt  can't  shieept  von  veenk  vor  teen- 
keen  off  yee,"* 

These  were  pleasant  days  for  the  little  infidel,  and  he  got  on  so 
well  with  the  widow,  that,  to  the  envy  of  all  her  acquaintance,  within 
a  month  from  their  acquaintance  she  married  the  great  prince  from 
"  furrin  parts,"  as  she  declared  the  little  rascal  to  be;  and  selling  the 
shop,  they  commenced  living  in  grand  style. 

liedder  and  redder  waxed  the  red  face  of  the  infidel  under  the 
influence  of  the  widow's  smiles  and  the  good  cheer  with  which  he 
daily  regaled  himself;  and  scornfully  looked  his  wife  upon  her  old 
acquaintances,  for  money  came  plentifully  in,  and  the  party  were  yet 
engaged  to  make  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  even  when  the  Dublin 
public,  who  nightly  flocked  to  see  them,  were  satisfied. 

As  philosophers  of  all  time  have  observed,  a  man,  however 
prosperous,  is  never  satisfied  till  he  has  displayed  his  grandeur 
and  consequence  to  his  early  friends,  and  little  Absalom  began  to 
think  what  an  important  personage  be  should  now  be  among  his 
countrymen  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  among  the  Chris- 
tian dogs;  and  this  thought  grew  upon  him  the  more  strongly  since 
the  widow  sometimes  made  him  taste  a  little  of  the  domestic  disci- 
pline to  which  a  Moslem  husband  is  happily  a  sti'anger. 

Visions  of  little  red-headed  counterparts  of  himself,  too,  that  he  had 
U-fk  behind  in  his  fatherland,  came  before  his  mental  eye,  espe- 
cially the  next  morning  after  he  had  partaken  a  little  too  freely  of 
whiskey  punch,  and  accordingly  he  communicated  these  thoughts  to 
his  companions,  who  had  perhaps  their  own  reasons  for  entering  into 
them  more  warmly  than  he  had  expected.  So  one  fine  morning  this 
troop  of  foreign  princes  absconded  from  their  various  lodgings,  for- 
getting to  pay  the  rent,  but  taking  away  everything  belonging  to 
tiiem  with  a  marvellously  accurate  memory,  and  some  things  that  did 
not,  shewing,  on  the  latter  occasion,  a  great  deal  of  curious  discern- 
ment in  the  value  of  metals,  inasmuch  as  they  took  away  any  articles 
of  gold  or  silver  that  lay  about,  and  religiously  left  such  as  were  only 
gilt  or  plated. 

*   For    fear    tlie    gentle    reader     thoiild    be    iinnblc    to   ilecypher   the   precise 

meaning  of  tliia  dialect,  we  bog  to  «ay  that  Anylice  it  mcnns,  "  By  your  leave. 

madam  !"  "  By  my  fatlter's  l>eard,  you  are  a  tweet  little  widow  !"  "  Jly  the  |Miwer», 

til  li  iDvtelf  that  cannot    sleep    a   wink  for  thinking  of  you  I  "  wbiili    i>ervu  lu 

lahew  the  forcible  and    original  itvle  of   complimenu    iiukI   by  the  litdykillK' ■ 

)  Movlein. 
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Two  only  of  the  party  were  left  behind,  the  Princess  Esoo6y,  er- 
widow  of  the  grocer,  and  Patrick  O'Rourke. 

A  woeful  woman  was  the  princess,  when  she  found  that  the  foreign 
potentate,  with  whom  she  had  linked  her  fate,  had  abandoned  her. 

"Ah,  the  thief!"  said  she.  "Ah.  the  dirthy  little  Tiirkh,  wi  bis 
blarney  an'  ways,  to  have  come  over  a  lone  woman  in  this  way ;  an' 
I  sold  me  shop  loo,  and  all,  an'  he  's  taken  me  gould  watch  away 
wid  him  has  he,  an"  the  money  I  kept  in  mee  oiild  stocking,"  »he  M 
continued,  her  wrath  increasing  as  a  further  search  revealed  the  ex-  | 
tent  of  her  losses.  "  But  its  raeself  that  'a  his  lawful  wife,  an'  wait 
till  I  lay  hands  on  him,  that 's  all !  " 

And  im  angry  niun  was  O'Rourke,  when  he  found  that  his  com- 
panions had  gone,  and  U-ft  him  witli  sundry  responsibilities,  after 
having  wheedled  the  manager  out  of  a  week's  salary,  in  which  hitm 
own  was  included,  in  advance.  m 

But  the  furrin  princes  got  safe  to  Cork,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
dignation of  their  late  friends,  and  embarked  tlience  to  Cadix,  on 
their  way  home  again  ;  and  nothing  more  would  probably  ever  have 
been  heard  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  untiring  perseverance  of  _ 
the  disconsolate  Princess  Esoosy,  in  seeking  out  and  endeavourin|(  m 
to  recover  her  lost  lord.  ■ 

With  this  view  she  applied  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  dunned  with 
such  unremitting  perseverance,  that  application  was  at  last  made 
through  our  agent  in  Morocco  to  the  Moorish  authorities,  to  oblsin 
at  least  an  allowance  from  the  prince  fur  the  support  of  hi*  *t(e, 
when  an  answer  to  the  following  eft'ect  was  returned. 

It  was  stated,  that,  on  his  return,  Seedy  Absalom  Esoosy  had  setlltd 
at  Fez,  and  commenced  trading  in  silks,  gold-dust,  and  other  v»la- 
able  merchandize,  by  which  he  had  attained  to  great  wealth;  but  at 
his  death,  which  had  lately  occurred,  the  sultan  lord  of  all  had  liid 
his  hands  upon  the  goo<ls  and  coffers  of  Absalom,  declaring  that 
"  his  wealth  had  been  obtained  by  means  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
a  Mussulman  ;"  and  even  his  Mooriih  wives,  amounting  to  four(iii 
consequence  of  Seedy  Absalom  having  increased  his  est«bli*hra«i>t 
as  fortune  amiled  upon  hira),  and  their  children  had  l>econie  sll 
literally  beggars.  As  for  poor  Mrs.  O'Kelly  it  was  added  that  « 
Muluimmeilan  could  not  marry  a  Christian  woman,  nor  cx>uld  «be  in- 
herit Ills  properly.* 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Rourke  was  iniprisoneil  shortly  after  the  departnff 
of  his  friends,  for  their  debts,  and  a  "  thrifle"  of  his  own,  and  oo  tin 
expiration  of  hia  term,  set  up  as  an  eastern  sage  and  fortune.tellff, 
by  which  I  believe  he  is  still  making  an  excellent  thing.  Many  v 
the  coronctcd  carriage  that  report  says  has  been  seen  at  the  cornw 
of  the  street  where  he  lives,  and  fair  and  bright  are  the  forms  th* 
seek  the  dwelling  of  the  soothsayer,  who,  with  the  true  secret  of  hi» 
craft,  in  alt  times,  says  few  things  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  and  none 
that  will  not  bear  a  double  interpretation.  The  step  that  was  heiiT 
in  going  to  the  sage,  is  light  and  blythesome  when  it  retunii;  ihf 
tearful  eye  looks  bright  again,  and  the  faded  lip  wears  a  smile  sftef 
an  interview  with  the  sage,  "  llie  Scheik  Alohainmed  al  Wj 
Eruorko,"  as  he  calls  himself,  his  own  name  transposed  beiog  iV 
most  imposing  he  could  think  of. 

*  All  tliisi  iilitcriilly  anil  t:ireuiui«lantially  true,  having  paoad  under  U>e  «M>'> 
own  t've. 
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^  A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  iti  way, 
Fretted  the  pigniy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-iaform'd  the  tenement  of  clay." 


Cuii 


Mont 


iUNT,  liarl  of  Jft'terborough,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  "  well  known  to  fame,"  by  whose  singular  powers 
and  qualificulions  the  glory  of  uur  island  has  been  siistaiucd.  Eminent 
as  a  military  leader  and  a  diploinutiiit,  he  was  also  |)osse!>sed  of  un- 
doubted literary  talents.  He  associated  with  all  the  wits  and  men 
of  letters  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  on  terms  of  mental  et]uality,  with 
each  even  in  their  own  peculiar  walk.  Poetry  of  no  mean  merit  was  the 
production  of  his  lighter  hours ;  and  while  some  of  his  familiar  letters 
bear  advantiigeous  comparison  with  those  of  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and 
Pope,  his  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle  were  mure  brilliant  though  less 
imjMrtant  than  those  of  Marlburougli,  and  left  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton himself  but  the  place  of  a  follower  on  the  path  of  glory.  His  face 
was  thin  but  prepossessing,  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating,  his  frame 
thin,  short,  and  spare,  haj>)iity  formed  for  the  endurance  of  the  hard- 
ships and  fatigue  imposed  by  the  ceaseless  activity  and  untjuenchable 
energy  of  the  spirit  witliin. 

Lord  Peterborough  was  burn  in  1()">8;  in  June  1675,  he  succeeded  to 
tlic  family  estate,  and  the  title  of  Lord  fllonkunt.  The  enrly  part  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  naval  service,  under  the  Admiruls  Turrington 
and  Narborougb  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  K>(t()  he  uccumpunied  the 
£arl  of  Plymouth  in  the  expedition  to  Tangier;  there  against  the 
Aloors  he  had  the  first  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  With 
this  singular  man  such  an  opportunity  vvas  never  neglected. 

Soon  after  Lord  Alordauul's  return  from  this  expedition,  he  entered 
apon  political  life  by  throwing  himself  into  constant  and  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  court.  The  House  of  Peers  was  his  scene  of  action,  the 
Teat  Act  his  subject.  The  young  orator  evinced  great  ability  in  the 
debates  upon  this  measure,  und  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times  is 

3uoted  as  "one  of  the  chief  arguers"  against  it.  This  hostility  to  the 
ominant  power  increased  when  James  II.  ascended  the  throne.  Lord 
Mordaunt  engaged,  with  that  enthusiastic  vehemence  which  always 
characterized  him,  in  all  the  secret  plans  of  what  was  called  the  country 
party.  This  powerful  body  chose  him  as  the  manager  of  their  ditiicult 
and  dangerous  intrigues  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Being  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  court,  and  marked  as  a  partizan  of  the  opposition,  he 
had  the  boldness  to  ask  pennission  of  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  accept 
the  command  of  a  Dutch  squadron  about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies 
from  Holland.  James  hud  the  magnanimity  to  grant  this  request, 
although  his  purpose  could  not  be  doubtful.  On  landing  in  the  Nether- 
lands, J^Iordaunt  immediately  waited  upon  the  Prince  William  to  offer 
his  services.  He  was  the  first  of  the  English  nobility  that  openly  paid 
his  respects  to  the  future  king.  He  was  reci-ivud  with  great  cordiality, 
U)d  his  somewhat  abrujit  and  crude  propositions  for  an  immediate  inva- 
sion of  England  were  li.stened  to  with  a  readiness  und  condescension 
that  proved  he  was  cunsidcred  as  an  accredited  ambassador  from  the 
rerolutionnry  party  in  Great  Britain.     Burnet,  however,  tells  us  that 
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he  represented  the  matter  of  the  conquest  as  so  easy  that  it  appwi 
too  romantic  to  the  prince  fi)r  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  his  infor- 
mation and  prudence.  The  same  writer  tells  us,  '*  that  he  was  a  man 
of  much  heat,  many  notions  and  full  of  discourse  ;  that  he  was  bT«?e 
and  generous,  but  had  not  true  judgment,  that  his  thoughts  were  crude 
and  undigested,  and  his  secrets  soon  known." 

In  spite  of  these  objections  against  him  as  counsellor  to  a  mnn  of 
William's  cold  and  cautious  temper,  Alordaiint  was  actively  enga^ 
in  every  important  arrangement  fur  the  revolution,  and  at  lengiii  »t- 
tended  the  prince  hither  in  1G88.  On  bis  leader's  elevation,  he  reaped 
the  reward  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  house  of  Oran] 
by  being  called  to  the  privy  council,  and  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
chamber.  On  the  8th  of  April,  Kittt),  he  was  placed  in  the  high  offii 
of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  ;  on  the  following  day  he  rrcei 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Alonnnuuth,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  was  ' 
lord  lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire. 

The  cautious  William  of  Orange  appears  never  to  have  placed  fiiU 
confidence  in  his  gifted  but  dangerous  follower;  the  characters  of  ibe 
two  men  were  essentially  different.  Notwithstanding  the  honmin  M 
liberally  bestowed,  this  powerful  friend  was  always  treated  by  kit 
prince  as  though  he  might  some  day  become  an  enemy.  These  dmbtt 
were  not  without  suHicieut  foundation:  in  the  many  years  in  wU<k 
this  harvest  of  rewards  had  been  obtained,  it  appears  that  Mardaut 
became  apj)rised  of  a  Jacobite  movement  in  Scotland,  and  far  from  dis- 
closing tiie  important  information  to  William,  he  rather  betrajtda 
favourable  inclination  to  the  conspiracy.  Blontgomery,  Jame*'  agent 
in  England,  acquired  considerable  influence  among  many  of  the  WTiigj 
at  this  time ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  as  well  as  Alordaunt,  incited  tiT 
their  enmity  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  wavered,  to  say  the  least,  in  thdf 
faith  to  William,  and  were  disposed  to  think  they  could  obtain  pai 
terms  from  James.  Hoping  that  the  dethroned  monarch  might  be  t> 
structed  by  tlie  disastrous  results  of  former  errors,  thej  were  Ht 
unwilling  to  trust  him  once  again. 

Monmouth  not  having  compromised  himself  by  any  overt  act  cf  ift- 
fidelity,  maintained  his  ground  in  the  apparent  estimation  of  the  \mc\ 
but  in  the  spriiigof  ]filt4,  when  William  was  obliged  to  conciliate  the  d<« 
parliament,  wlaTein  the  Tory  party  predominated  ;  Monmouth  wwdi^ 
missed  with  other  obnoxious  ministers.  He  quitted  his  oflice  at  the  tm- 
sury  on  the  2ii  of  May  in  that  year,  and  was  not  again  employed  uvitt 
this  reign.  On  the  19th  of  June,  lf)97,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  aad 
estates  of  the  family  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Henry,  Earl  of  Pettf» 
borough. 

The  four  years  subsequent  to  bis  dismissal  from  office.  Lord  PtUf 
borough  passed  in  graceful  indolence,  in  the  society  of  the  brichMI 
ajn'rits  of  the  age,  and  the  cultivation  of  elegant  literature  ;  in  bnuJiap 
and  in  improving  and  beautifying  his  estates ;  nor  did  he  neglKt  M 
extend  his  views  and  increase  his  information  by  the  essential  wlW' 
tagea  of  foreign  travel.  In  the.se  refining  and  pleasing  purwiJt*  W 
seems  to  have  altogether  abstracted  himself  from  the  turuioil  of  pobfe 
nHairs;  but  in  him  was  wanting  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  tttt- 
quil  and  happy  tone  of  mind — he  wna  not  a  Christian  ;  he  did  not  rnt 
assume  the  decency  of  concealing  his  dreary  and  hopeless  sceptid*- 
During  a  visit  to  the  excellent  Fenelon,  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace  <- 
Cambray,  he  was  so  charmed  with  hia  host's  benevolence    ana  i — 
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ness  of  temper,  and  edified  by  his  beautiful  lectures,  tliat  lie  siiid  to  the 
Chevalier  Ramsuy,  "  On  my  word  I  must  quit  tliis  place  us  soon  as 
possible,  for  if  I  stay  here  another  week,  I  shall  be  a  Christian  in  spite 
of  myself." 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  British  throne,  Peterborough 
was  again  brought  into  notice  by  the  Whig  ministry,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  Jamaica.  He  held  this  emph)Yment  for 
more  than  two  yejirs ;  on  the  27th  of  Ularch,  1705,  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  general  of  the  forces 
then  about  to  embark  for  Spain ;  the  singular  commission  of  joint  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  as  coadjutor  of  Sir  Cloiidesley  Shovel,  was  also 
bestowed  upon  him.  To  place  Charles  of  Austria  upon  the  Spanish 
tlirone  was  the  splendid  and  romantic  object  of  this  expedition. 

Lord  Peterborough  had  no  experience,  or  credentials  of  former  suc- 
cess to  recommend  him  to  a  trust  of  such  great  re8]ionsibility  and  im- 
portance, beyond  the  two  volunteer  expeditions  of  his  boyhood.  Such 
military  knowledge  as  he  possessed,  he  liad  obtained  during  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  when  he  accompanied  William  of  Orange,  in  10112;  on  this 
occasion,  however,  he  had  no  distinct  command,  nor  any  recognized  duty 
to  perform.     But  he  possessed  intuitively  the  qualifications  of  a  great 

feneral,  quickness  of  apprehension,  promptness  of  decision,  with  the 
rmness  to  act  when  he  hud  decided.  His  talent  for  ])artiKan  warfare 
Biore  especially  has  never  been  exceeded  or  j)erhaps  equalled.  He 
planned  with  secrecy  and  executed  with  astonishing  ra[iidicy.  His 
courage  was  carried  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  his  generosity  to  the  verge 
of  profusion.  Fertile  in  expedients,  undaunted  by  dithculty,  he  rose 
superior  to  circumstances,  and  turned  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
into  stepping-stones  for  his  success. 

Lord  Peterborough  owed  the  ap|iointment  to  this  important  com- 
mand to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  in  the  height  of  his  influence ; 
I  that  great  man  was  eminently  gifted  with  a  power  of  quick  perception 
I  of  those  qualities  in  another  which  shone  so  splendidly  in  himself. 
The  first  difficulties  the  general  met  with  arose  from  the  crippled  stule 
of  the  national  finances,  but  after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  borrowing 
100,00(1/.  of  a  Jew  named  Curtosis,  on  the  condition  of  the  lendiT  ob- 
taining the  contract  for  the  supply  of  provisions  and  other  requisites  for 
the  army ;  this  sum  was  ultimately  repaid  by  the  treasury,  but  besides 
this  borrowed  money,  he  incurred  a  very  great  expense  in  conveying  his 
retinue  to  Barcelona ;  for  this  outlay  he  was  never  repaid.  Having  by 
these  means  provided  some  horses,  and  the  indispensable  requisites  for 
his  troops,  he  sailed  from  England  on  the  24th  of  May,  taking  with 
him  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  cause  he  was  about  to  plead  with 
the  sharp  argument  of  his  sword. 

After  a  short  visit  at  Lisbon,  he  sailed  to  join  the  squadron  under 
j  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  having  met  it  at  the  appointed  station  off  Tan- 
gier, the  united  fleet  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  where  they  exchanged  two 
regiments,  with  two  from  the  garrison.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  d'Arm- 
atadt  joined  the  expedition  at  that  place  ;  he  had  been  viceroy  of  Cata- 
lonia, where  he  was  much  beloved,  and  he  was  received  on  board  the 
fleet  with  great  satisfaction,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  popu- 
larity among  the  inhabitants  could  not  fail  to  be  of  importance ;  his 
Eersonal  courage,  and  merit  as  a  commander  had  also  been  well  estab- 
shed  in  public  estimation.  From  Gibraltar,  they  sailed  to  Altea  bay 
near  Valencia,  where  they  continued  fur  ten  days :  thence  a  squadron 
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was  detsclied  against  Denia,  which  readily  surrendered,  and  on  thk 
first  snot  of  Spanish  ground  the  Archduke  Charles  was  proclaimed  the 
lawful  king. 

Tlie  force  under  Lord  Peterborough's  comuiand  was  found  to  be  m> 
misernbly  deficient  in  numerical  strength,  that  it  was  deemed  immedi> 
ately  necessary  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expedition. 
A  council  of  war  was  held  for  this  purpose  on  their  disembarkation  in 
the  Biiy  of  Barcelona.  The  bold  but  judicious  general  proposed  to 
march  at  once  upon  Madrid,  hoping  by  that  daring  step  to  oTcntwe, 
distract,  and  divide  the  Castilian  nobles.  The  enemy  bad  no  force  to 
the  centre  of  Spain,  all  their  troops  being  moved  to  guard  the  frontien 
of  the  kingdum,  or  to  garrison  the  important  border  cities,  especially 
Barcelona,  under  whose  walls  they  stood.  With  Philip  the  Fifth  tt 
the  capital,  there  were  only  a  few  troops  of  horse  in  any  condition,  and 
barely  suihcient  to  mount  the  palace  guards.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  Valencia,  or  any  other  sea-port  town,  to  (ecare 
his  landing,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  Madrid  would  have  fiJIra 
into  his  hands.  But  the  Archduke  Charles,  by  whose  presence  Peter- 
borough was  encumbered,  together  with  his  countryman  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  d'Armstatlt,  protested  against  what  they  considered  so  baiar- 
dous  a  scheme.  The  general  was,  in  consequence  of  their  opposition, 
obliged  to  fix  on  some  more  isolated  point  of  attack.  His  choice  vr*t 
Barcelona.  This  siege  was  the  first  and  greatest  feature  of  his  Span- 
ish story.  Although  the  daring  plans  first  proposed  by  the  earl  would 
most  probably  have  caused  a  total  revolution  in  the  war,  the  coune 
he  was  constrained  to  pursue  against  his  judgment  and  inclinatioov 
contributed  much  more  to  his  great  personal  reputation,  by  fre- 
quently placing  him  in  circumstances  of  such  difficulty  as,  to  anotlitf 
general,  would  have  appeared  insurmountable. 

D'Armstuili's  reiterated  assurances  that  the  inhabitants  of  BaredoM 
were  much  divided  in  political  sentiments,  and  that  the  majority  were 
in  favour  of  the  archduke,  at  length  determined  the  advance  of  tbt 
army  upon  that  city  on  the  SJth  of  August.  The  prince's  hopes  of  * 
popular  insurrection  proved  unfounded:  only  1500  Miquelets  juiocd 
liis  standard;  and  the  defences  of  the  place  proved  so  formidable.  « 
inspection,  tli.it  they  who  had  urged  and  procured  the  descent  vat 
now  eager  fur  re-embarkation.  But  Peterborough,  having  once  pat 
his  foot  upon  the  Spanish  soil,  would  not  recede:  supported  by  the  *]• 
most  solitary  opinion  of  General  Stanhope,  one  of  his  best  and  fararcrt 
olFicers,  he  determined  to  besiege  the  place  in  form. 

During  three  weeks  he  persevered,  making  but  little  progren,  tad 
harassed  all  the  time  by  the  dissensions  and  gloomy  forebodingrt  of  bit 
companions.  In  moments  of  ])eculiar  difficulty  and  suffering,  mCB 
usually  make  up  the  sum  of  their  calamities  by  discord.  The  ard>* 
duke,  the  Prince  of  d'Armstadt,  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  all  protnted 
against  the  enterprise  which  they  had  prompted,  "as  visible  ruin,  a 
without  any  prosfiect  of  success,  and  against  all  military  rules."  Er«n 
the  British  troops  became  infected  with  these  doubts;  they  profencd 
themselves  hopeless,  and  only  willing  to  make  some  attack  upon  tlu 
city,  that  they  might  not,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  "  be  taunted  wjti 
first  coming  like  fools,  and  then  going  back  like  cowards." 

Tlie.se  accumulated  difficulties  only  animated  Peterborough  togreutrt 
exertion.  A  careful  examination  of  the  localities  around  enabled  him 
to  form  a  must  s\u\(u\,  X.Wu^  UL^iA^^tetvv.lY  rash  design.     The  city  t' 
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IJarcelona  is  commanded  on  one  side  by  the  strong  fort  or  citadel  of 
Montjuich,  built  on  the  last  siimmil  of  a  rugged  range  of  hills,  and, 
both  from  its  position  and  artificia]  defences,  considered  impregnable. 
The  reduction  of  this  formidable  stronghold  was  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  possession  of  the  city  ;  but  the  plan  of  its 
being  first  stormed  iind  taken  does  not  appear  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  either  party.  Lord  Peterborough  hoped  that  the  garrison  of  Moiit- 
juich  might  have  relaxed  their  vigilance,  on  account  of  this  fancied 
security,  and  thus  be  rendered  unprepared  to  resist  a  sudden  attack. 
He  went  out  to  examine  the  fortifications,  accompanied  only  by  an 
aide-de-camp,  and  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  any  one: 
Laving  convinced  himself,  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  keen  observation, 
that  the  garrison  were  negligent  and  unprepared,  he  formed  his  plans 
with  extraordinary  boldness,  and  kept  them  in  profound  secrecy.  To 
no  one,  not  even  to  his  particular  friend  Stanhope,  did  he  announce  his 
intentions  ;  but  declared  to  ull  alike  his  resolution  to  raise  the  siege 
on  a  particular  day,  and  pass  over  with  his  army  to  Italy. 

In  pursuance  of  his  designs,  the  heavy  artillery  employed  in  the 
siege  was  sent  on  board  the  ships,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  forces  on  the  day  mentioned.  Peterborough  had 
all  this  time  to  bear  the  unceasing  taunts  and  upbraidings  of  the  arch- 
duke and  his  German  courtiers ;  to  endure  these  attacks  was  but  liltle 
trial  to  the  proud  spirit  of  the  man  who  said,  "  From  the  height  of  my 
own  greatness  I  look  down  upon  king  and  peers,  and  peo[ile,  as  though 
they  were  all  men  of  like  proportions." 

So  well  did  the  preparnlions  fur  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  con- 
ceal his  real  purpose,  that  on  the  very  night  when  his  troops  were  on 
the  march  to  the  attack  of  Alontjuich,  there  were  ])uhlic  entertaiumentji 
and  rejoicings  in  Barcelona  fur  his  retreat. 

On  the  memorable  night  of  the  13th  of  September,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  d'Armstadt  was  informed  that  Lord  Pelerboniugh  wished  to 
speak  with  hiui.  The  prince  was  in  liis  ijuarters,  and  hud  not  ex- 
changed a  word  with  the  general  for  a  fortnight.  Peterborough  soon 
appeared,  advancing  at  the  bead  of  1200  foot  and  2fKJ  horse.  "  I  have 
determined,"  said  he,  "  to  make  this  night  an  altempt  upon  the  enemy. 
You  may  now,  if  you  please,  be  a  judge  of  our  behaviour,  and  see 
whether  my  officers  and  soliliers  really  deserve  the  bad  character  which 
you  of  late  have  so  readily  imputed  to  them."  The  prince,  although 
astounded  at  the  sn<ldenness  of  the  enterprise,  immediately  put  himself 
in  the  saddle,  and  joined  the  line  of  march.  These  two  brave  men,  so 
lately  hostile,  but  now  again  united  in  the  hour  of  danger,  rode  on  to> 
gether,  side  by  side,  to  meet  the  foe. 

The  execution  of  Lord  Peterborough's  plan  was  as  able  and  prudent 
aa  its  conception  was  bold.  Some  light  field  artillery  was  kept  in  rea- 
diness, and  Stanhope  was  posted  with  IfXM)  men  at  a  convent  midway 
between  the  camp  and  the  city.  He  himself,  leading  his  troops  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  foot  of  tlie  heights,  made  his  way  unobserved 
under  the  hill  of  iMontjuich,  to  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  outer  works.  It  was  then  two  hours  before  daylight :  his  followers 
naturally  concluded,  that  whatever  might  be  the  design,  he  would  of 
course  take  adviuitage  of  the  darkness  for  its  iiccomplishment.  But 
Peterborough,  calling  his  officers  together,  explained  to  them  his  plan, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  He  demonstrated  that  thu-re  would 
be  no  chance  of  success  unless  the  enemy  oould  be  iQ.du.c«.d  \.<^  cu-nNA 
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forth  into  the  outer  ditch  to  receive  them.  Were  this  oltject  gain 
the  English  troops  might  receive  their  first  tire,  rush  in  upon  then, 
and  enter  the  fortress  pell-mell  as  they  retreated  :  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  duwn.  He  conclnded  bj  pruoiising  anipje 
rewards  to  such  ok  ohduld  distinguish  themselves  in  the  coming  fight 
He  then  divided  his  force  into  several  parlies  ;  the  post  of  honour  and 
danger  was  reserved  fur  himself;  the  Prince  of  d'Armstadt,  with  280 
men,  were  his  immediate  command. 

The  signal  for  attack  was  given  at  the  first  break  of  dar-  Peter- 
borough's division  advanced  rapidly  to  the  charge,  and  ;  hit 
orders,  rushed  fiercely  in  upon  the  Spaniards,  after  having 
first  fire.  The  defenders  made  a  short  struggle  ;  but,  seeing  fresh  ( 
pouring  on,  soon  fled  in  confusion.  The  earl  and  the  princCi  pu»' 
their  advantage,  pursued  the  Spaniards  closely  through  the 
way,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  in  possession  of  the  bastion  on  wbicfa 
the  assault  had  been  directed.  Fortunately  fur  the  assailants,  a  piJe  of 
stones  lay  in  the  ditch  of  the  bastion,  for  the  repairs  of  the  rampart : 
with  this  they  made  a  sort  of  breast-work,  to  protect  themselvei  befvK 
the  defenders  recovered  from  the  surprise,  or  could  direct  any  heavy 
fire  upon  them  from  the  keep  or  the  inner  fort.  Meanwhile  the  Span- 
ish general,  wholly  occupied  in  resisting  this  fierce  attack,  hrooght  aJl 
Lis  force  to  bear  upon  the  threatened  (mint,  leaving  the  trntem  and 
distant  defences  almost  unoccupied.  The  English  division  wboac  ad- 
vance was  directed  against  these  exposed  portions  of  the  work*,  imme- 
diately profited  by  the  advantage,  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  (wMeniaa 
of  three  nieces  of  cnnnon,  with  no  loss,  and  scarcely  any  oppoutNV. 
They  hau  even  abundant  leisure  to  cast  up  a  little  entrenchment,  and 
put  the  captured  guns  into  position  for  its  defence.  From  this  point 
the  enemy  would  have  been  commanded,  and  thus  exposed  to  a  ninr> 
derous  fire,  had  they  attempted  to  sally  out  from  the  keep  again*!  Xhi 
English  troops.  Each  moment  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Upa- 
iards :  they  could  not  venture  on  a  counter-attack  ;  and  the  owntlantl 
had  only  to  hold  their  ground  till  cannon  and  mortars  arrived  to  com- 
plete their  conquest.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  total  cessation  of  bu*tili- 
ties,  both  parlies  being  under  cover :  this  was  the  time  Peterbonogb 
ordered  up  Stanhope's  reserve. 

The  viceroy,  Velasco,  having  heard  the  firing  from  the  city,  inioi^ 
diately  sent  out  4CK)  dragoons,  nath  orders  that  one-half  of  them  sbiwld 
dismount  for  the  relief  of  the  foot,  and  the  other  half  return  withtlitir 
horses  to  the  city.  These  orders,  judiciously  given,  were  no  less  jadi- 
ciously  executed :  the  dragoons  reached  the  keep,  and  were  renivfti 
by  their  besieged  comrades  with  shouts  of  joyful  exultation.  "Thetf 
loud  cries  were  unhappily  mistaken  by  the  Prince  of  d'Armatudt  for 
signals  of  surrender.  He  rashly  advanced  with  about  3*^0  men,  witip 
out  having  received  orders  to  do  so  from  the  general.  'I'be  .Spaniinli 
allowed  them  to  enter  the  ditch  of  the  keep,  and  then  suddenly  bunt 
upon  them,  taking  prisoners  two-thirds  of  their  number.  Lord  PeCer- 
borough,  attracted  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  by  the  firing,  arrircd 
only  in  time  to  meet  the  prince  leading  back  the  remainder  of  bit 
force.  While  a  few  hurried  words  of  explanation  were  passing  be- 
tween them,  a  bullet  struck  the  unfortunate  D'Aruisladt  in  the  tTiigb, 
and  he  fell  dead  at  Peterborough's  feet. 

At  this  unprupitious  moment,  when  the  general  had  just  lost  one  of 
his  bravest  oflicers  and  many  of  his  best  men,  on  aide-de-camp  gaUop- 
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ed  up,  with  the  news  that  3000  Spaniards  were  on  the  march  from 
Barcelona  for  the  relief  of  the  fort.  Peterborough  promptly  made  the 
necewiary  dispositions,  and  then  rode  out  to  observe  the  adrunce  of  the 
enemy.  Even  this  momentary  absence  emperilled  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  :  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  stout  hearts  of  the  British 
soldiers,  and  even  reached  to  their  temporary  commander.  Lord  Char- 
lemont,  a  man  of  undoubted  personal  bravery,  but  lamentably  deficient 
in  the  far  nobler  attribute  of  moral  courage. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  sudden  impulse,  the  troops  abandoned 
their  hardly  won  positions,  and  retreated  from  the  fort.  A  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  the  fruits  of  the  genius  and  daring  of  the  general 
Would  have  been  utterly  lost  by  the  weakness  of  his  subordinates ; 
but  the  gallant  Capt.  Carleton,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  panic, 
instead  of  losing  time  by  a  vaiu  endeavour  to  allay  it,  at  once  hurried 
after  Lord  Peterborough  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  justly  called 
"  this  shameful  and  surprising  accident."  The  earl,  with  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation, galloped  back  up  the  bill  of  Afontjuich,  where  he  met  his 
fugitive  troops  already  half-way  down.  He  sptrung  from  his  saddle, 
seized  a  half  pike  from  Lord  Charlemont's  band,  and  threatened 
the  officers  and  soldiers  with  eternal  infamy  if  they  abandoned  their 
po«it  and  their  general.  His  voice  and  example  acted  upon  his  men 
like  magic ;  in  a  moment  they  forgot  their  terrors,  and  again  turned 
towards  tJie  enemy,  who  fortunately  had  not  perceived  the  unaccount- 
able desertion  of  the  vantage  ground  by  the  English  troops.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour,  all  the  posts  were  regained  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  Had  the  retreat  continued  half  a  musket-shot  further,  all  the 
hopes  of  success  would  have  been  blasted,  which  the  brilliant  operations 
of  the  morning  had  aroufied. 

The  Spanish  force  advancing  from  Barcelona,  learned  from  some 
priaoners,  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  the  Prince  of  d'Arm- 
stadt  had  both  been  engaged  in  the  attack  of  Alontjuich,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  the  whole  English  army  must  have  been  moved  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  hazardous  enterprize.  In  the  fear  of  some  design  to 
intercept  their  retreat  to  the  city,  the  Spanish  chief  gave  orders  to 
retire  to  whence  they  came.  By  this  happy  delusion,  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  spared  an  attack  at  the  must  critical  time,  from  a 
greatly  superior  force.  As  soon  as  Stanhope's  reserve  arrived,  Peter- 
borough's position  was  secured  against  any  further  attempts  from  the 
Spaniards. 

The  heavy  artillery  was  again  landed,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
keep :  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  already  imminent,  was  hastened  through 
the  destruction  of  the  magazine  by  a  shell  on  the  second  day  of  the 
attack.  This  explosion  killed  the  governor  and  several  principtd  otli- 
cers,  then  at  dinner  with  him ;  it  also  blew  up  the  face  of  one  of  the 
bastions.  The  fierce  and  vigilant  Jliijuelets,  perceiving  the  immense 
breoch  caused  by  this  accident,  immediately  ran  up  the  hill  and  rushed 
into  the  works.  Wliile  Lord  Peterborough  supported  their  attack 
from  the  other  side,  his  presence  at  the  same  time  restrained  their  re- 
yengeful  cruelties  upon  the  garrison. 

Even  during  the  bombardment,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 

of  Hesse  d'Armstadt  was  not  neglected  ;  as  it  lay  in  state,  it  is  thus 

,  described  by  an  eye  witness,  "  It  lies  at  a  convent  hired  by  the  Earl 

I  of  Peterborough  for  that  purpose.     He  is  dressed  with  his  wig,  hut, 

I  and  usual  clothes,  with  his  boots  on,  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  cane 
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in  tUe  otber  ;  a  priest  is  continually  about  his  corpse  prajing,  and  tbe 
place  b  ever  crowded  with  Spaniards  who  come  to  see  him." 

Though  the  capture  of  Alontjuich  had  rewarded  this  brilliant  enter- 
prize,  the  siege  of  Barcelona  still  presented  considerable  difficulties^ 
But  Peterborough's  troops  were  now  animated  with  success,  and  tbe 
seamen  ever  ready  for  the  combat,  formed  themselves  into  compaaies 
on  shore,   and  worked  vigorously  in  the  trenches.     The  favoorable 
spirit  of  the  population  too,  which  had  smouldered  during  tb«  unflto- 
cessful  operations  of  the  English,  now  burst  into  a  flame,  and  large 
reinforcements  of  Miquelets  began  to  pour  in  to  their  aid.    The  heart 
guns   and   mortars  had   also  been  judiciously  put    in   position,  and 
played  upon  the  ramparts  with  effect.     The  operations  in  the  trcodict 
were   directed  by  General   Stanhope,  who  received  there  every  <ky 
both  the  English  officers  and  the  Catalan  chiefs.     An  affecting  ina< 
dent  which  took  plaice  on  one  of  these  occasions,  is  thus  described  by 
Capt.  Carleton,  a  witness  to  the  scene.     "  I   remember  I  saw  an  uld 
cavalier,  having  his  only  son  with  him  (who  appeared  a  fine  joong 
gentleman  about  twenty  years  of  age,)  going  into  the  tent  to  dine  with 
the  brigadier.     But  whilst  they  were  at  dinner,   an  unfortunate  shot 
came  from  the  bastion  of  St.  Antonio,  and  entirely  took  off  the  bod 
of  the  son.     The  father  immediately  rose  up,  (irst  looking  doirn  npoa 
his  headless  child,  and  then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  wbilst  tbe 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  he  crossed  himself,  only  said,  fiax  toltntai 
iua  !  and  bore  it  witii  a  wonderful  patience.     It  was  a  sad  spectacle, 
and  truly  it  affects  me  even  now  whilst  I   am    writing."     Sad  sod 
mournful  in  detail  are  the  scenes  whose  sum  makes  up  tbe  gl»d«ai 
dramu  of  successful  war! 

Tbe  walls  of  Barcelona  soon  crumbled  under  tbe  constant  firt  d 
the  artillery,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  assault  Tbt 
Viceroy  Velasco,  still  stood  firm,  declaring  that  the  city  should  oalr 
be  won  as  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  in  this  determination,  his  soldien  did 
not  second  him ;  they  were  disheartened,  perhaps  disaffected,  «n«l 
compelled  )iim  most  unwillingly  to  enter  into  terms.  It  was  i^rved 
that  the  city  should  surrender  in  four  days,  if  not  relieved  m'tbin  thtt 
time :  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the  hoooun  of  «ir, 
and  have  safe  escort  to  some  neighbouring  fortress.  Dut  the  rert 
night  after  this  convention  (the  9th  of  October,}  matter*  wa«  ttsex* 
pectedly  hurried  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion.  The  viceroy  bad  be> 
come  unpopular  from  the  acts  of  rigour  necessarily  adopted,  to  cnlatoc 
his  tottering  authority  ;  and  now,  when  his  powers  were  about  tocaMCV 
the  Austrian  party  in  the  city  determined  to  be  avenged  fur  furaxr 
restrictions.  Great  numbers  of  the  JVIiquelets  had  also  cofltriTcd 
stealthily  to  enter  tbe  walls.  Early  the  next  morning  a  mutiDy  tza^ 
and  as  Velasco  could  not  be  found  by  the  insurgents,  his  friends,  tad 
those  who  still  supported  his  authority,  were  threatened  with  tiw 
fury.  So  great  was  the  alarm  and  disturbance  in  tbe  city,  tbal  Ui 
condition  was  observable  even  from  the  English  camp. 

Lord  Peterborough  at  once  hastened  to  the  scene  of  confusion,  ni 
accompanied  oiilv  by  Cnpt.  Carleton,  demanded  entrance  at  the  gil» 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  Spanish  officer  of  the  guard,  astounded  and  i*rT>- 
fied,  immediately  opened  the  wicket  and  admitted  the  English  gvuent 
Scarce  had  Peterborough  advanced  a  hundred  paces  when  beDd* 
lady,  of  noble  mien  and  singular  beauty,  flying  in  an  uj;ony  of  lemr 
before  the  fierce  Miquelets,  her  hair  flowing  wildly  about  Iter  ahonideiv 
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Wlth  quick  apprehension,  she  mt  onee  mw  that  tht  bcaitagaf  A*ch1 
betokened  him  to  be  a  willing  and  safficieat  ontector,  aad  Arcv  fcer- 
Belf  upon  his  mercy.  He  took  her  bj  lite  iMa4  wkk  gncdal 
te«y,  and  led  her  to  a  place  of  iafety.  She  wkata  ke  had  fnai 
was  the  Duchess  of  Popoli,  celebrated  for  ber  wit  ami  bcaa^.  Ik  wm 
Iv  an  hour  before  Peterboniagii  retsmed ;  he  tban,  Wwrvcr,  w- 
'd  to  the  scene  of  greatert  mbdiief,  tke  pfi4e  ia  frwrt  of  tW 
palace.  There  the  Jliqueleta  were  i 
demanding  with  furious  cries  that  be 
Peterbtirongh  arrived  in  time  to  save  V« 
perhaps  not  unfounded  resentment  of  the  i 
to  Alicant.  Whererer  the  noble  Ea(  " 
was  instantly  appeased,  and  his  comma 

ence.  In  gratitude  for  his  presenration,  Ydbae*  onlered  dQ  tW  i 
to  be  opened  to  the  besiegers,  altbongh  the  ttipalated  taw  hmk  bk 
yet  expired  ;  Peterborough,  with  oobfe  genefeity,  haniag  refaaed  te 
take  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  of  tlie  tvwa  tfll  tkcae  crden 
had  been  issued.  The  Enelish  troops  then  iMitlied  m,  ami  mitt  wh 
fully  restored.  Thus  did  the  genins  of  Pletabana^ 
with  very  limited  means,  a  task  which  Xipoleea  dedand 
quire  80,000  men. 

The  wise  and  generoos  manner  in  which  tbe  earl  imprgrrcd  Us  rie- 
tory  secured  the  hitherto  warering  Catalans  ta  the  Aaatziaa  caaae;  the 
good  effects  of  his  policy  had  also  a  powcrfdl  isflaeaee  ia  AiagM  ami 
Valencia.  In  Castile  the  sentiment*  of  the  people  were  |— t^p  evcaly 
balanced ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  nhjrrti  nf  ihf  riia|M|^ 
would  have  been  accomplished,  bat  for  the  trManifh  which  Petuha 
rough's  German  allies  placed  upon  bis  aetioBs  by  their  BMaaw-aiiadad 
incapacity  of  appreciating  his  enlarged  riewb  "Shriafciag fiaai  eieii- 
tbing  that  looked  like  enterprise,  thinkina  of  "^tHTg  bat  BMfccAin^ 
their  own  places  and  purses,  their  minds  were  like  CMt'a  hana  te 
Catalonia,  narrow,  hard,  and  crooked."  Petcrfcoraan^  bitter  aad 
aarcastic  letters  shew  how  his  noble  spirit  chafed  anScr  Mch  a  gi»n- 
ine  chain  of  association. 

Despite  aU  his  difficulties,  this  brilliant  soldier  coatiaaed  to  pimt 
a  career  of  astonishing  successes.     Tortoaa,  8aa  Mateo,  Mnnriedra^ 
Valencia,  and  Fuente  de  Figuera  placed  new  laorels  amo  Us  brvw. 
Again  his  talents  and  courage  were  coiunrienoas  ia  the  relief  of  Bivce* 
lonn,  when  invested  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  ia  1700.    Ia  tUo 
IsAt  splendid  achievement  he  had  greater  difficulties  to  fmtfitii  aniaot 
in  the  dilatoriness  of  Lord  Galway,  and  the  poatpoas  farmalifin  of  the 
archduke,  than  in  the  number  and  valour  of  his  enemies.    It  woald  ba 
impossible,  within  our  limited  space,  to  attempt  a  detail  of  his  estraor* 
dinary  achievements  subsequent  to  his  capture  of  Barcelaaa.     Ia  the 
jear  1707>  nith  a  force  of  only  10,000  men,  he  chsacd  the  Duke  of 
Anjon  and  Philip  V.  wholly  out  of  Spain,  ihongb  they  iijiiwiai<l  UohmO 
force  with  23,000  men.     He  cleared  the  way  for  the  Ea^rfU  anar  to 
Portugal,  commanded  by  Lord  Galway,  to  march  to  Madrid,  by  takiac 
poMCSsion  of  part  of  Alurcia  and  Castile,  with  Majorea,  Arami,  CiUa* 
Ionia,  and  Valencia.     While  in  the  capital  of  this  bat-aeauMicd  pro* 
rince.  an  anecdote  is  recorded  which  doe*  hoaoor  to  the  kindlinrsa  of 
his  heart.  Two  English  officers  had  succeedad  in  gaining  the  affiections 
uf  two   nuns;    who,  forgetting   the   terrible  punishment  decreed  to 
their  offence,  eloped  with  their  lovers  from  the  convent.     These  ladies 
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were  of  h!gh  rank,  and  their  relations  received  the  newe  of  their  deliu* 
quency  with  the  greatest  indignation  ;  a  rigorous  search  was  instituted, 
ending  in  the  capture  of  the  unhappy  fugitives.  The  stern  sentence 
for  the  offended  honour  of  their  faaiiiies  uiid  broken  sanctity  of  tbvir 
rows  was  a  living  hurial.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  though  highlj 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  was  moved  with  compaMios  ' 
the  weaker  offenders,  and  determined  that  they  should  be  saved, 
he  knew  well  that  nothing  could  be  politically  more  injurious  than 
interfere  by  force  with  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  he  therefore  intei 
by  every  other  means  in  his  power.  His  entreaties  were  for  a  long 
time  vuin,  the  nearest  relations  of  the  offending  ladies  were  the  moct 
implacable  ;  at  length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  suspension  of  the 
punishment,  and  finally,  by  means  of  a  considerable  bribe,  procnrtd 
their  pardon,  and  their  readmisaion  into  the  nunnery.  Of  the  «b- 
worthy  Englishmen,  one  was  slain  soon  after  at  the  siege  of  .Mmaiua, 
the  other,  after  a  long  interval,  was  restored  to  favour.  With  few 
exceptions,  Peterborovigh's  "  little  army  of  great  heretics,"  m  Captaia 
CarJcton  (uiaintly  colls  them,  was  well  treated  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  all  Peterborough's  exploits  during  the  Spanish  campaign,  bia 
boldness  and  activity  were  equalled  by  his  sagacity  and  vigilance.  He 
lived,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  leisure,  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
with  Swift,  who  says  that  Queen  Anne's  ministers  used  to  complaio 
that  they  were  obliged  to  write  at  him,  and  not  to  bim  ;  and  some  oot, 
as  Lord  Orford  tells  us,  said  of  him,  "  that  he  had  aeen  more  kings  and 
more  postilions  than  any  other  man  in  £uro)K;." 

His  brilliant  services,  however,  could  not  secure  him  from  one  uf 
those  party  attacks  so  frequently  disfiguring  the  records  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  He  was  recalled  from  Spain  in  17(>7,  and  immedistelf 
great  reverses  befell  the  army  he  had  left ;  the  veterans,  before  ricto> 
rious  on  almost  every  occasion,  against  almost  any  odds,  were  tetn  t 
ing  in  di.fostrous  retreat  from  Almanza,  butfled  and  beaten  ;  and 
cause,  for  which  tlicy  so  often  bled  and  conquered,  was  involved  in  tail 
ruin.  To  compass  the  downfall  of  this  illustrious  general,  all  taixam 
of  falsities  were  industriously  circulated  by  his  jealous  enemies,  while 
he  was  raising  the  military  glory  of  his  country  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
a  foreign  land.  They  endeavoured  not  only  to  depreciate  the  merits  of 
his  achievements  by  distorted  representations,  but  even  attacked  his  re- 
putation with  the  most  malevolent  accusations.  On  his  arrival  in  bit 
ungrateful  country,  he  indignantly  and  successfully  vindicated  himself 
from  all  these  calumnious  aspersions.  His  actions  were  mo!>t  fully  n- 
amined  and  canvassed  before  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons ;  sad 
he  received  in  a  solemn  manner  the  fullest  approval  uf  liis  c»nduct,  and 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  British  nation.  But  thene  prv- 
ceedings,  however  happy  may  have  been  their  termination,  severely  ha- 
rassed the  injured  Peterborough.  After  a  tedious  examination  of  paptn 
and  witnesses,  which  lasted  many  days,  the  inquiry  was  m  '  ■'.  dot 

wa»  it  resumed  till  the  winter  of  1710,  when  the  blind  .  .t  of 

the  House  of  Commons  was  transferred  to  a  juster  object  iu  the  £ari 
of  Gal  way. 

After  his  triumphant  exculpation  he  was  again  received  into  fnll  fa- 
vour, and  presently  sent  as  an)bassador  to  the  Enifieror  of  Vienna.  I» 
the  following  year  he  was  commissioned  in  the  same  capacity  to  Taiii 
and  other  Itulian  courts.  At  the  end  of  1712  he  returned  to  EaslaoA 
and  received  the  ap\wintinent  uf  o)lunel  of  the  royal  regimeut  of  Uont 
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Guards.  The  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Garter  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1713,  and  soon  after  be  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  in  this  employment  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when  he  returned  once  more  to  his  native 
country. 

We  have  now  traced  the  public  life  of  this  remarltable  man  to  its 
close.  The  long  remainder  of  his  days  seem  to  have  glided  on  to  a  good 
old  age  in  calm  and  tranquil  happiness  which  few  experience,  and  none 
knew  better  to  enjoy,  than  he  who  had  passed  his  youth  and  manhood 
in  scenes  of  such  stirring  interest.  A  certain  fretful  anil  irritable  vanity 
diminished  the  respect  for  his  character  which  his  extra«>rdinary  gifts, 
abilities,  and  virtues  might  otherwise  have  conininiided.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  all  those  intimately  associated  with  him  ;  his  wit  was  bril- 
liant, but  untainted  with  ill-nature  ;  he  was  lionest,  eveii  in  his  politics, 
firm  in  his  friendships,  amiable  in  his  very  follies. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  occurrences  of  Peterborough's  life  was  a 
correspondence  he  was  entrapped  into  by  the  beautiful  and  witty  Mrs, 
Howard,  afterwards  Ludy  Suffolk.  The  design  of  the  earl  in  establish- 
ing this  intercourse  was  undoubtedly  to  maintain  a  political  interest 
with  the  favourite  of  the  prince  and  princess,  but  the  tone  nnd  style  he 
adopted  were  sufficiently  singular.  Addressing  the  fair  lady  in  the 
character  of  a  Platonic  lover,  he  ]iliea  her  with  all  the  overstrained  jar- 
gon of  metaphysical  conceit  and  affected  wit,  leaving  us  in  astonish- 
ment how  a  man  of  common  understanding  could  have  committed  him- 
self by  writing  such  solemn  absurdities.  The  following  letter  may 
convey  a  good  idea  of  their  nature : — 

"Change  of  air,  the  common  remedy,  has  no  effect;  and  flight,  the 
refdge  of  all  who  fear,  gives  me  no  manner  of  security  or  ease.  A  fair 
devil  haunts  me  wiierever  I  go,  though  perhaps  not  so  malicious  on  the 
black  ones,  yet  more  tormenting. 

"  IIow  much  more  tormenting  is  the  beauteous  devil  than  the  ugly 
one  !  The  first  I  am  always  thinking  of;  the  other  contes  seldom  in  my 
thoughts;  the  terrors  of  the  ugly  one  very  often  diminish  upon  consi- 
deration ;  but  the  op])res!>ion  of  the  fair  one  becomes  more  intolerable 
every  time  she  comes  into  my  mind." 

"  The  chief  attribute  of  the  devil  is  tormenting.  Who  could  look 
upon  you  and  give  you  that  title  f  Who  can  feel  as  I  do,  oud  give  you 
any  other  !" 

"  But  most  certainly  I  have  more  to  ky  to  the  charge  of  the  fair  one 
than  can  be  objected  to  Satan  or  Beelzebub.  We  may  believe  they 
have  only  a  mind  to  torment,  because  they  are  tormented ;  if  they  en- 
deavour to  procure  us  misery,  it  is  because  they  are  in  pain;  they  must 
be  ever  companions  iu  sufl'°ering,  but  my  white  devil  partakes  none  of 
ijiy  torments." 

"  In  a  word,  give  me  heaven,  for  it  is  in  your  power ;  or  may  you 
buve  an  equal  hell !  Judge  of  the  diseose  by  the  extravagant  symp- 
toms :  one  moment  I  curse  you,  the  next  I  pray  for  you.  Oh !  hear 
my  prayers  or  I  am  miserable." 

Some  passages  of  the  witty  lady's  answers  to  Peterborough's  rhap- 
sodies nre  easy  and  clear,  ridiculing  the  high  tlown  style  of  her  admirer ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Gay  wrote  n)ost  of  the  letters  in  Mrs.  Howard's 
name,  and  in  this  encounter  was  the  earl's  principal  correspondent. 
But  indeed  none  of  the  three  seem  to  have  supported  their  characters 
for  wit  and  intellect.     The  editor  of  Lady  Suffolk's  letters  observes. 
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;  curious.     The  liveliest  man  in  England  sitt  dom 


"  The  whole  nflFi 

to  write  lovelettcrs 

ready  women  in  England  thinks  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  to 

answer  him  ;  and  the  assistant  she  selects  is,  of  all  men  alive,  Johnny 

Gay,  the  most  simple  of  mankind,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  became  i 

mere  bungler  even  in  letter-writing  as  soon  as  he  attempted  the  line 

of  •  verbosa  el  grandis  epistola.'  " 

These  letters  of  the  "  British  Amadis,"  as  he  has  been  called,  appetr  J 
alto>;ether  unworthy  of  his  reputation,  as  the  specimen  already  gives! 
sufficiently  proves.  Instead  of  being  adorned  by  the  careless  wit  and 
negligent  grace  for  which  he  was  usually  so  remarkable,  thev  were  on 
the  contrary,  the  very  worst  style  of  formal  love-letters,  tiad  there 
been  but  one  or  two  of  those  productions,  they  might  have  passed  for  a 
ridicule  of  metaphysical  sentiment,  but  it  is  too  evident  that  they  were 
written  in  such  serious  sadness  that  poor  Lady  SutTolk  was  unable  ts 
answer  them  without  assistance.  To  arrive  at  a  due  estimation  of  tiie 
folly  of  this  whole  affair  it  should  be  recollected  that  Lord  Peterboroogh 
was  at  this  time  about  sixty-tive  years  of  age,  and  secretly  engaged,  if 
not  married  to  another  lady.  While  the  object  of  this  ridiculous  admi- 
ration was  about  forty,  the  ^vife  of  one  man,  and  the  ackno<vledg«d 
favourite  of  another.  Lord  Peterborough's  letters  were  written  io  s 
beautiful  hand,  with  a  neatness  and  accuracy  both  of  orthograpLy  and 
punctuation,  very  unusuul  in  tliose  days,  and  unlike  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  fiery  and  fitful  temper  of  the  writer;  to  indeed 
was  the  style  and  matter  the  writing  expressed.  Towards  his  Utter 
days,  there  was  an  improvement  in  this  correspondence.  The  followiag 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Lady  Suffolk  shortly  before  bis 
death  and  deserves  notice  as  well  from  being  worthier  of  his  abilitiet, 
as  throu'iiig  some  light  upon  his  character. 

"  The  doctors  have  tuld  me  mine  is  an  inward  pain  ;  if  ao,  I  can  bm 
no  cure  from  any  other  person. 

"You  blame  me  for  seeking  no  remedies,  and  yet  yon  know  viin 
attempts  of  any  kind  are  ridiculous.  I  have  some  time  since  aiad*  i 
bargain  with  fate  to  submit  to  all  her  freaks ;  some  accideati  !■*• 
given  me  a  great  contempt,  almost  a  distaste  for  life.  Shaktpem  •IkO 
tell  you  my  opinion  of  it: — 

"  Life  ii  as  tedious  ns  n  twii  e  toM  uJe, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  mnn," — 

'*  Life  ic  a  walking  sliadow— a  poor  player, 
Tliat  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  augc. 
And  then  is  seen  no  more. " 

"  Do  not  wonder  then,  Mrs.  Howard,  if  the  world  is  become  no  indif- 
ferent to  me,  that  1  can  even  amuse  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  pninf 
out  of  it.  I  was  writing  some  days  ago,  o  dialogue  betwixt  me  and  aw 
that  is  departed  before  me;  one  that  would  have  kept  hia  promiiets 
you,  if  jwssible ;  when  the  case  falls  out,  Mr.  Pope  shall  give  it  yon. 

"  If  we  meet  and  hold  conference  in  the  shades  below,  much  will  b» 
said  of  you.  How  rivals  quarrel  or  agree  in  those  places,  I  know  art; 
but  I  own  I  am  jealuus  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  too  much  to  know  whit 
ladies  think  in  this  world  ;  I  wish  we  could  be  informed  of  yoor  t»a» 
thoughts  of  us  in  the  other." 

Walpole,  iu  his  account  of  Lord  Peterborough's  writings,  giva  fr«« 
among  them  some  "  well-known  lines."    Well-known  perhaps  to  tk* 
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ilara,  but  now  altogether  forgotten.     As  fiirtber  illostnuiaa  «f  tlie 
Earl's  character  they  may  not  be  uninterestiog. 

I  taid  to  my  heart,  brtirfeD  Uarpinf  and  vaking, 
'•  Thou  wild  thing,  that  altrayi  art  icapiag  or  rndkiaf, 
%^n>at  black,  browa,  or  fair,  in  vhat  eUate,  in  what 
By  tumi  hai  not  uugbt  thee  a  pit  ■  yf  lien  P 

Thu(  aocoied,  tba  wild  tiling  gare  thie  aober  reply  : — 
"  See.  the  heart  without  mociaa,  tkoogh  CcGa  peas  by  ! 
Not  the  beauty  she  haa.  not  the  wit  that  the  bocruwi, 
Oire  the  eye  any  jort,  or  the  heart  any  lOROwt. 

"  \rhen  onr  Sappho  appean— the  whoae  wit  la 
I  am  forced  to  applaud  with  the  mt  uf  minHnH — 
Whaterer  «he  laya  ■<  with  ipirit  and  Crc  ; 
Every  word  I  attend,  but  I  only  admire. 

"  Pradentia  ai  raiuly  would  put  in  her  claim, 
Ever  gazing  on  heaven,  though  man  ij  her  ;>im  : 
'Tis  lore,  not  devotion,  that  turn*  up  her  eye* — 
Thoae  itan  of  this  world  are  too  good  for  the  tkiea. 


"  But  Ckioe  M  lively,  ao  caey,  «>  Cair, 
Ber  wit  to  genteel,  without  ait,  without  care. 
When  the  comet  in  my  way — the  moOoa,  the  pain. 
The  leaping!,  the  aching*  return  all  agBin." 


O  wonderful  creature,  a  woman  of  i 
Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  icaaon. 
When  to  easy  to  gueaa  who  thia  angd  should  be. 
Would  one  think  Mrs.  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it  was  ib«  * 


Rord  Pettfrborough's  iron  constittttion  bore  him  free  fn>m  anj  illneiw 
iffering  up  to  his  serenty-seventh  year.  All  hin  mortal  sufferings 
1  to  have  been  reserved  for  bis  last  days,  and  they  were  indeeid 
severe.  From  what  morbid  cause  they  then  aroae  is  not  known  ;  the 
folluwing  is  the  account  of  his  last  ilmeas,  oontaioed  in  a  letter  from 
Pope  to  nia  friend  Martha  Blount- 

^  "  Bcris  Mount,  near  SoalhiapMB, 

K  Auguat  the  17tfa,  IfSS. 

W  "  Madam, 

"  I  found  my  Lord  Peterborough  an  his  coach,  where  be  gare  mc 
an  account  of  the  sufferings  he  had  passed  through,  with  a  weak  voice, 
but  spirited.  He  talked  of  nothing  but  the  great  auiendment  of  bis 
condition,  and  of  finishing  the  buildings  and  gardens  for  his  beat  friend 
to  enjoy  after  him ;  that  he  had  one  care  more,  when  he  ivvnt  inti> 
France,  which  was  to  give  a  true  account  to  posterity  of  some  parts  of 
history  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  which  Burnet  had  scandaloualy  repre- 
sented; and  of  some  others  to  justify  her  again.st  the  imputation  of  in- 
tending to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  which  to  his  knowledge  neither  her 
ministers,  Oxford  and  Bulingbroke,  nor  she,  had  any  deMgn  to  do. 

"  He  next  told  me  that  he  had  ended  his  domestic  atfaim,  through 
anch  difficulties  from  the  law  that  gave  him  as  much  torment  of  mind 
aa  his  di&temper  had  done  of  bodv,  to  do  right  to  the  person  to  whom 
be  had  obligations  bevood  expression.  That  he  had  found  it  necessary 
not  only  to  declare  his  marriage  to  all  bis  relatiuu5,  but,  Mace  the  per- 
son who  married  them  was  dead,  to  re-marry  ber  in  the  church  at 
Bristol  before  witnesses. 

"  The  %varmtli  with  which  he   spoke  on   these  subjects,  made  niu 
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think  him  much  recovered,  as  well  as  his  talking  of  his  pre* 
ns  a  heaven  to  what  was  pntit.  I  lay  in  the  room  next  to  hit 
I  found  he  was  awiike,  and  called  for  help  most  hours  of  the  night, 
sometimes  crying  out  for  pain.  In  the  morning  he  got  tip  at  nine,  and 
was  carried  into  the  garden  in  a  chair.  He  fainted  sway  twice  there. 
He  fell  about  twelve  into  a  violent  pang,  which  made  all  his  limln 
shake,  and  his  teeth  chatter,  and  for  some  time  he  lay  as  cold  as  dpstL 
His  wound  was  dressed,  which  was  done  constantly  four  times  s  day, 
and  he  grew  gay,  and  sat  at  dinner  with  ten  people.  After  this  be 
was  in  great  torment  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  soon  as  the  pMg 
was  over,  wiis  carried  into  tlic  garden  hy  the  workmen,  talking  o^b 
of  history,  and  declaimed  with  great  spirit  against  the  meanneai  of  the 
present  great  men  and  ministers,  and  the  decay  of  public  spirit  and  b«- 
nour.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  his  heart  is  above  hii 
condition.  lie  is  dying  every  other  hour,  and  obstinate  to  do  wlul- 
ever  he  has  a  mind  to.  He  has  concocted  no  measures  beforehand  for 
his  journey,  but  to  get  a  yacht  in  wliich  he  will  set  nail ;  but  no  place 
fixed  on  to  reside  at,  nor  has  he  determined  what  pl.ice  to  land  3l, 
has  provided  any  accommodation  fur  his  going  on  land.  He  talks 
getting  towards  Lyons,  but  undoubtedly  he  never  can  travel  but  to 
sea  slinre.  I  pity  the  poor  woman  who  has  to  share  in  all  he  soft 
and  who  can  in  no  one  thing  persuade  him  to  spare  himself.  I  \hiak 
he  will  be  lost  in  this  attempt,  and  attempt  it  he  will.  He  h«»  irili 
him,  day  after  day,  not  only  all  his  relations,  but  every  creature  of  tfct 
town  of  Southampton  that  ple.ises.  He  lies  on  his  couch  and  rteant 
them,  though  he  says  little.  When  his  pains  come,  he  desires  (hen 
walk  out,  hut  invites  them  to  stay  and  dine,  or  sup,  &c.  He  says  k« 
will  go  at  the  month's  end,  if  he  is  alive.  Nothing  can  be  more  it-' 
fectiog  and  melancholy  to  me  than  what  I  see  here  :  yet  he  take*  oj 
visit  so  kindly,  that  I  should  have  lost  one  great  pleasure  had  I  ui 
come.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  as  I  have  nothing  in  my  miod  bat 
this  ])resent  object,  which  indeed  is  extraordinarv-  This  man  w« 
never  born  to  die  like  other  men,  any  more  than  to  live  like  then.' 

Contrary  to  the  presages  contained  in  Pope's  letter,  he  did  reach  lie 
end  of  his  intended  journey,  and  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  25th  of  the  (al- 
lowing October. 

Lord  Peterborough  married  Hvice ;  first,  the  daughter  of  Sir  MO" 
ander  Fruser  of  Dotes,  in  the  shire  of  Alearns,  North  Britain,  by  wh«« 
he  had  two  sons.  John,  the  eldest,  attained  to  some  distinction  in  tilt 
army;  Henry,  the  younger,  adopted  the  naval  service,  andwasibi 
creditably  known  :  both  of  them  died  l)efore  their  father.  He  had  sIm 
one  daughter,  wlio  became  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

The  lady  alluded  to  in  Pope's  letter  was  Anastosia  Robinson,  cele- 
brated in  those  days  as  a  public  singer,  and  a  beauty — for  ever  wwtky 
of  remembrance  for  the  spotless  purity  of  her  life,  her  atUchawBt 
to  Peterborough,  and  her  devoted  attention  to  him  in  his  dedioiic 
years.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  their  marriage,  she  lived  wit» 
him,  without  the  slightest  shadow  upon  her  reputation.  She  ii 
described  as  having  very  pretty  features,  with  an  interesting  and  mi 
expression.  Peterborough  was  survived  by  his  amiable  widow  it 
many  years  :  she  was  loved  by  most  and  respected  by  all  of  those  wiU 
whom  she  had  formed  acquaintance,  in  that  rank  to  which  his  cboM 
had  raised  her;  her  own  gentle  virtues  proved  her  worthy  of  iM 
choice. 
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BIVZELXAKV.— CILLt.— ik  VIOBT  (CZSK — ekATZ.— AS  ArSTUAS  aUlVAT. 

A  BRAVS  good  spirit  was  Hinzelmann,  «bo  ooce  kabtod  a  aU  CMlfe 

of  the  lUjrian  countn*.  It  lay  oa  our  road  ikat  aiglit :  the  ■rMB  WM 
shining  through  the  crevices  of  the  ruin.  Tkere  teeiacd  to  b*  mlMag 
Btirring  about  it,  but  I  could  see  the  topd  of  the  piae-liees  wxriag  m  tkc 
night  wind ;  and,  brare  as  I  boast  to  be,  I  vai  tkiakfiil  la  ba  ia  ifcc 
coach,  galloping  on,  and  not  under  the  deep  ahadow  of  the  i 


all. 


loU 


■caree  had  I 
froa  the 


Mgktho 
the  boafc  oTlW 
if  ihi  ■! i 


They  eaj  it  is  a  terror  to  the  Tillagers  after  nightftO ;  aad  it 
of  a  young  and  bold  peasant,  that,  in  a  fit  of  dmnkcBoeoi,  ho  ande  a 
boast  that  he  would  go  at  midnight,  and  bring  awaj  a  ttoae  fnm  tbo 
•all.  He  reached  tho  rhntoui  safely,  and  had  plocked  op  lua  tnyhjr, 
and  was  making  his  way  back  to  hb  riO^e,  vhea  he  heard  the  paeaa  of 
borite.  He  had  but  just  time  to  cooeeal  htaiaelf  faehiad  a  <>my  oC 
brushwood,  when  a  mounted  knight,  clad  ia  utect,  wkh  a  My  bnboa 
bint,  in  his  anns,  came  claiiering  br.  But  Maree  had  he  pMved  iho 
bridge  below  the  peasant,  when  a  packet  fell 
stream. 

When  the  horse's  steps  had  died  awaj,  the 
packet;    but  scarce  had  he  found   it,  aad 
slreani,  when  he  heard  with  terror  the  retiming  \ 
knight     He  ran  fast  as  his  legs  would  earrr  him  towards  hi*  liBna 

The  horseman  gained  upon  him ; — he  beard  \um  tnan  over  the 
•baking  bridge,  and  presently  the  groaod  trcnbled  htkmt  Mm.  He 
turned  a  moment,  and  saw  the  aimoor  at  the  ka%hk  dMM^  Wk*  hItct 
in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  poor  man  staggered  on  till  he  tAt  the  hot  hccadi  of  the  tuaafo 
charger,  and  fell  to  the  ground  half  dead  with  fright. 

The  villagers  sought  him  next  morning,  aad  feaod  Vm  when  ho  had 
fallen.  His  looks  were  haggard,  and  faia  bodj  bniixd,  TW  fftf 
and  tlte  stone  from  the  ruin  were  both  gone.  He  eooU  gifo  aoanaaat 
of  either,  except  what  I  have  written  ;  bat  they  «j  thu,  itr  iha  ml  of 
his  life,  be  was  a  wiser  and  better  man.* 

Centuries  ago,  Hinzelmann  was  the  gaarfiaa  tfiik  of  the  bona  wha 
inhabited  the  ca»tlc.  A  plate  was  alwajs  set  at  the  taMe  ia  the  Iom 
hall  for  the  invisible  guest,  and  the  locood  goMet  of  rad  «iao  was  <!• 
ways  in  honour  of  Le  Bon  Eitprit. 

But  the  baron,  upon  a  time,  grew  tired  of  the  laiwhisioai  yeaaks  cf 
Hinzelmann,  who  sometimes  upset  the  goUota  of  hii  gaorti;  aad  woald 
nag,  in  the  fullest  company,  this  bit  of  chmmmm  : 

Maitre,  ici  Uine  mai  vorir.t 
Et  da  boobcw  ts  vis  jooir  t 


•  Ctmleau  de  BlumentUin  (337,  VBmiHtr}  hm  i 
"  I  suiry. 

<  OngimhmiUm*AUmnci 
Olick*aaU«4alMMi 


to 
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Mail  de  c^ant  »i  I'on  me  chiuie, 
he  malheur  y  preadra  ma  pUoe. 

So  the  baron,  one  raoming  at  light,  saddled  a  faTOurite  horse,  ui 
went  out  from  his  castle  unattended,  hoping  to  reach,  unbeknown  to 
Hinzelmann,  his  estate  in  Bohemia.  As  he  rode  down  the  mountain, 
he  noticed  a  white  plume  floating  in  the  air  behind  him.  He  finished 
his  day's  ride  safely,  and  stopped  at  night  at  a  solitary  bouse  by  the 
way. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  baron  rose  to  go,  he  missed  his  heavy  gold 
chain,  that  he  had  worn  upon  his  neck.  The  host  was  grieved,  and 
called  up  his  household  to  question  them ;  none  knew  anything  of  it 
When  the  servitors  had  withdrawn,  the  baron  heard  the  voice  of  Hia- 
zelmann,  telling  him  to  look  for  his  chain  under  his  pillow. 

The  baron  was  enraged  that  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  inrisiblt 
attendant.  Hinzclroauu  laughed — not  a  satyr's  laugb,  nor  yet  that  oft 
bacchante,  but  a  Gothic  man's  laugh — and  told  the  baron  it  was  needles* 
to  Cry  to  escape  him,  that  he  had  floated  behind  htm  in  the  shape  of  » 
white  plume,  and  could  follow  wherever  he  went. 

The  baron,  like  a  good  philosopher,  went  back  to  his  castle. 

Honours  were  duty  drunk,  month  after  month,  to  the  good  spiri%  ud 
he  served  the  baron  many  a  good  office.  He  teased  his  troublesoioe 
guests,  spilled  their  wine,  pinched  their  elbows,  and  was  invaluable  for 
keeping  off  such  visitors  as  annoyed  the  baron. 

A  cure  of  the  neighbourhood  offered  to  exorci'je  the  spirit,  and  the 
master  of  the  castle  suffered  him  to  try  his  conjurations.  HinzeloMta 
forgave  the  baron,  but  ducked  the  cure  in  the  ditch. 

A  knight  proposed  to  drive  away  the  spirit  with  sword,  or  slay  biaL 
He  shut  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  even  to  the  latch-hole,  and  hnti 
the  air  in  every  corner.  Hinzelmann  laughed  when  he  had  exhausted 
himself,  and  told  the  knight  he  would  meet  him  at  Magdebourg.  TV 
knight  went  away  trembling,  and  a  month  afler  was  slain  at  the  siege <{ 
Magdebourg :  and  they  say  that  a  white  plume  floated  over  him, 
sword  fell  upon  his  head. 

Hinzelmann  was  angry  with  the  baron  for  this  breach  of  confid«oc« 
that  night  he  chanted  in  the  hall  this  bit  of  the  old  cJ4an»on, — 

Si  I'on  ne  chaue, 
Le  malheur  y  prendra  ma  place. 

The  next  day  it  was  found  that  a  packet  in  which  were  the  famil 
jewels  was  gone.  The  baron's  vassals  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  tSe 
cattle  died.  Nothing  was  known  now  of  Hinzelmann  at  the  cUtM*  ■ 
nothing  had  been  known  for  a  month, — when  one  night  a  load  *cna 
was  heard  from  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  two  daughters  rf  A* 
baron. 

They  ran  with  torches  to  the  chamber,  and  found  that  .\.nna,  wMA 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  sisters,  had  fallen  from  the  window  inta  tW 


Wultu  micic  aver  verdrieren 
Uugliick  want  dii  kricgen. 

From  Grimm's  HinEelmiuiii, — A,<t  Muttiformt  Hiiutlmnnn — tlitlairt  Mttm 
euieiTun  Stprit,  ierile  par  le  Cure  FeUtmann.     The  curioni  reader  will  (MOMd 
tliat  the  old  history  hu  been  only  auggeative  of  the  present— Utile  bciiu  l«ftrf  *| 
but  the  name  and  the  charuon. 
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moat.  They  could  gee  her  struggling  in  the  water.  But  before  they 
could  unbar  the  castle  gates,  to  go  to  her  rescue,  a  man-at-arms  upon 
the  wall  reported  that  a  knight  in  full  armour  had  snatched  her  from  the 
foBse,  and  put  her  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  away  into  the  forest. 

For  weeks  after,  the  baron's  vassals  scoured  the  country ; — they  saw 
a  strange  hoof-mark  on  the  turf,  but  never  caught  sight  of  the  stranger 
knight. 

Tlie  baron  was  maddened  with  sorrow  and  rage.  It  had  long  been 
bis  custom  to  make  a  feast  ou  his  birth-night,  and  when  the  night  came, 
aud  he  was  preparing  himself  in  his  chamber,  at  the  first  coming  on  of 
darkness,  it  happened  that  he  saw  a  white  figure,  and  heard  a  rustling 
in  the  comer  of  his  apartment.  The  baron  was  a  bold  man,  but  trem- 
bled at  sight  of  the  apparition, — and  trembled  more  and  more  when 
he  heard  the  words,  slowly  pronounced,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  familiar  tone, 
"  Let  the  second  goblet  to-night  be  drained  in  honour  of  Hinzclmann." 
And  what  was  the  horror  of  the  old  baron,  when,  fixing  his  eyes  in- 
tently on  the  spectre,  he  seemed  to  recognize  the  face  of  his  own  lost 
Anna  I 

A  moment  more,  and  with  a  gentle  sigh — such  a  sigh  as  the  fir-trec« 
make  now  about  the  ruin — the  figure  had  vanished. 

The  old  knight  went  down  pale  to  his  feast,  and  the  guests  noticed 
that  his  hand  shook  at  the  lifting  of  the  first  goblet. 

At  the  second,  he  tried  to  rise,  but  trembled  in  his  place.  A  young 
guest  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  had  been  a  favoured  suitor  of  the 
lost  Anna,  proposed  defiance  to  the  knight  who  had  stolen  the  baron's 
daughter.  There  was  a  clatter  on  the  stair,  and  the  hall-door  burst 
open,  and  the  stranger  knight  in  glittering  armour,  strode  straight  up 
to  the  daring  guest,  and  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  a  place  of  meeting. 

The  baron  could  give  no  order  for  his  terror.  The  stranger  went  to 
the  old  place  of  Hinzclmann,  and  filled  a  goblet  with  red  wine,  and 
drained  it  in  honour  of  the  good  spirit,  then  strode  haughtily  from  the 
hall.  The  men-at-arms  stood  back,  and  the  porter  had  seen  nothing, 
he  said,  but  a  while  plume  floating  over  the  wicket.  The  young  guest 
was  brave,  and  went  to  meet  the  stranger  knight,  but  came  not  again  to 
the  castle. 

The  baron  grew  silent  and  moody ;  and,  by  his  next  birth-night,  the 
hairs  had  whitened  on  his  forehead.  He  was  in  his  chamber,  the  even- 
ing of  the  feast,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  rustling  in  the  corner,  and 
the  spectre  of  the  year  before  met  his  eyes  as  bo  turned.  The  same 
slow  sepulchral  tones  issued  from  the  shadowy  figure,  conjuring  him  to 
pledge,  in  the  second  goblet,  the  good  spirit,  Hinzclmann.  This  time 
there  was  entreaty  in  the  voice,  that  made  the  old  man  forget  his 
terror ;  and  mindful  only  of  his  lost  daughter,  he  sprang  forward  to  clasp 
her; — a  cold  breath  of  air — a  gentle  sigh, — and  the  vision  ded  from  his 
touch. 

At  the  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  feast,  the  seneschal  announced  that 
a  stranger  knight,  with  a  lady  veiled  in  white,  asked  admission  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  chateau. 

The  baron  placed  them — one  on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  lefl. 
There  was  a  fearful  whisper  among  the  guests,  that  the  knight  was  like 
the  haughty  challenger  of  the  year  before  ;  and  the  host  trembled,  for 
he  thought  the  voice  of  the  veiled  lady  was  like  the  voice  in  his  chamber. 
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At  the  filling  of  the  first  goblet,  the  knight  put  np  his  vlaor,  and  the 
lady  drew  aside  her  veil.  The  company  started  to  their  feet  in  horror  ; 
for  within  the  helmet  of  the  stranger  was  a  white  skull,  and  under  the 
veil  of  the  lady  were  the  death-white  features  of  the  lost  daughter  of  the 
baron,  lie  took  her  hand^  but  it  was  like  ice,  and  he  beard  the  slow 
voice  of  the  chamber  in  his  ear, — "  Remember  I" 

lie  filled  the  second  goblet,  and  pledged  La  Bon  E»j>rit. 

The  skull  turned  to  dust,  and  the  armour  fell  clanging  to  the  floor; 
the  death-face  of  the  virgin  bloomed  with  life,  and  she  threw  her  armi 
— warm  now — round  the  neck  of  her  old  father ;  and  the  door  bunt 
open,  and  in  strode  the  valiant  young  knight  who  had  fought  the  strange 
challenger,  and  he  clasped  his  Anna  once  more ; — and  the  laugh  of 
Hinzclmann  was  heard,  and  his  voice  chanting  the  old  song — 

M»Ure,  iri  laisse-mol  venir, 
Kt  du  bonhcur  tu  viu  juuir. 

It  was  a  gay  night  at  the  castle ;  the  baron's  youth  came  back,  and 
flagon  after  flagon  of  the  best  red  wine  was  drained,  and  it  was  moning 
when  the  feast  was  ended. 

The  baron  lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  the  young  knight  and  the  (laugh- 
ter were  united,  and  by  and  by  a  new  baron  was  bom,  and  the  old  biroo 
died.  Hinzclmann  was  held  still  in  honour,  and  for  three  geoeralions  kept 
place  at  the  hall-board.  Then  there  came  a  vicious  and  wrong-beaded 
baron,  who  hated  Hinzclmann  because  ho  was  honest,  and  chid  him  fbr 
his  wickedness. 

Hinzclmann  chanted  louder  and  louder  the  last  couplet  of  the  old 
clianson,  but  the  knight  heeded  it  not.  His  vassals  dropped  away  one 
by  one — his  doer  died  in  the  valleys.  Finally  the  old  turrets  begu  to 
crumble  and  fall.  The  baron  fell  one  night,  half-drunken,  into  the 
oub/iette  of  the  castle,  and  was  lost.  The  servitors  were  frightened  »««y 
fVom  the  ruined  walls  by  spectres.  Some  said  they  saw  a  tall  borsnun 
in  armour,  with  a  virgin  in  white ;  others  said  they  saw  a  white  plume 
floating  over  the  ruins,  and  heard  a  voice  chanting — 

Moll  de  nam  ci  Ton  me  chaue, 
Le  malbeur  y  prendra  ma  place. 

Few  of  the  peasantry  wander  there  now  after  nightfall.  If  it  hjd 
been  the  day-time,  ]  thought  I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  op,  and 
rambled  over  the  ruin,  and  brought  away  a  flower  or  two;  but  a*  it  «u 
—  dark,  with  only  a  little  cold  moonlight — I  was  very  glad  to  b«  is  the 
coach,  with  Cameron  and  the  count,  who  both  fell  fast  asleep  befo<«  «< 
got  to  Cilli. 

We  drove  into  a  dim  archway  at  midnight,  after  crushing  half  tbtwifli 
the  paved  streets  of  a  town.  We  had  eaten  nothing  from  the  tiiae  w 
had  left  Laibach  in  the  morning.  The  only  two  persons  who  war*  stir- 
ring either  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  anything  of  tho  XwagatO 
and  gestures  we  used,  to  convey  our  wishes  for  something  to  e«l.  W« 
bad  learned  their  dinner  terms  ;  but  it  is  not  very  surprising,  I  Wiw 
since  thought,  that  they  did  not  understand  their  purport  uDdor  8<ouk 
French,  and  American  accentuation — all  uttered  together,  by  thrw  kii- 
starved  foreigners,  at  twelve  at  night. 

The  stupid  fellows  stared  at  us  with  an  occasional  half  smil«,  a*  if  rf 
pity  for  such  ignorant  dogs,  and  were  not  disposed  to  shew  the  leul  *• 
lention  to  the  Sacre  and  Diai/e  of  the  Count,  or  the  \inekoepiioaaW» 
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Euglish  oaths  of  Cameron.  At  length,  when  in  despair  wc  bad  deter- 
nilaed  to  fiuil  our  way  to  the  kitchen  in  a  body,  a  person  put  his  uight- 
04ippod  bead  out  of  the  top  window  of  the  inii,  and  said,  in  as  good  En- 
glish as  you  would  hear  in  the  court  of  the  "  Ship  "  at  Dover, — '  Be  there 
directly,  gentlemen.' 

Had  the  voice  come  from  heaven,  we  would  scarce  have  been  more 
surprised.  It  proved  to  be  a  castaway  valet  of  an  English  traveller, 
who  was  serving  for  the  time  a:i  head  waiter  of  the  inn. 

We  managed  to  procure  a  cold  supper,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  tole- 
rable wine  ;  and  on  that,  fell  to  dreaming  of  sweet  English  voices. 

Our  waiter  called  us  at  eight  ;  he  should  have  called  us  at  six.  It 
gave  occasion  for  a  sharp  quarrel,  which,  being  in  English,  was  quite  a 
luxury  to  all  of  us,  but  chiefly  to  Cameron,  who  conducted  it  very  effec- 
tively on  the  part  of  the  CoUnt  and  myself. 

The  result  was — a  sorry  breakfast — an  extravagant  bill,  and  a  shower 
of  Hungarian  oaths,  as  we  dashed  out  of  the  inn  court ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  we  were  in  the  wild  scenery  of  Slyria. 

Though  it  was  hardly  mid-May,  the  women  iu  their  picturesque  hats, 
— wbich  were  no  more  than  broad  brims,  with  a  round  knot  in  the  mid- 
dle,— were  at  hay-makiiig,  through  all  the  grass-tieldu.  Immense  teams, 
of  from  fifleen  to  twenty  horses  each,  passed  us  on  the  way.  The  cot- 
tages had  an  exceedingly  neat  air.  There  were  occasional  beggars,  but 
they  bad  not  the  winning  ways  of  the  little  fellow  iu  the  southern 
country. 

The  posts  were  long,  and  the  rain  threatening,  and  thirty  to  forty 
wearisome  leagues  lay  between  us  and  Gratz.  Wc  tiad  hoped  to  reacli 
it  the  same  night.  At  four,  we  took  a  miserable  dinner  m  the  dirty 
town  of  Marburg  ;  and  it  was  near  six  when  we  set  otT  in  a  driving  rain. 
In  a  half  hour  more  it  was  dark.  Fifleen  leagues  lay  yet  between  us 
and  Gratz. 

At  Marburg  they  had  told  us  there  was  an  inn  at  the  second  post. 

We  discussed  long,  and  at  the  first  angrily,  the  question,  whether  we 
should  hold  on  our  way  spile  of  rain  and  darkness  to  the  Styrian  capi- 
tal, or  should  slop  the  night  out  at  the  inn  of  the  second  post.  At 
length  our  empty  stomachs  and  our  fatigue,  added  to  a  little  fear  of  the 
wild  country,  and  a  crazy-headed  driver,  decided  us  on  the  earliest  proc* 
ticable  stop. 

The  next  point  was — no  unimportant  one — to  make  the  postmen  and 
stupid  postilions  understand  our  new  disposition.  We  determined  to 
try  our  vocabulary  of  language  at  the  first  post  station, — hoping,  if  the 
intelligence  could  be  in  any  way  communicated  to  any  human  tenant  of 
the  house,  it  might  be  transmitted  by  the  postilion. 

Unfortunjitelv,  nobody  appeared  but  an  old  woman,  in  a  nightcap. 

We  complimented  her  in  French ; — ncin,  said  the  old  woman. 

We  explained  ourselves  in  Italian ; — nichu,  said  the  old  woman. 

We  entreated  her  in  our  phrase-book  German  ; — nichta,  said  the  old 
woman. 

Cameron  asked  her  in  good  Scotch,  what  the  d — I  she  meant  ? — nein, 
said  the  old  woman,  and  sUunnu'd  the  door  in  our  face.  And  a  pos- 
tilion in  oil-skin  jumped  upon  the  box,  and  we  rattled  away. 

A  church  clock  struck  ten. 

The  ruin  increased,  aiid  an  occasional  burst  of  lightning  blazed  over 
the  Bleep  fir-covered  sides  of  mountains  that  stretched  beside  us ;  and  at 
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intervals  a  brighter  gleam  would  shine  along  the  black  surface  of  a 
raging  stream,  that  for  the  last  half-hour  we  had  heard  below  us.  The  | 
dim  light  of  the  lanterns  glimmered,  now  upon  the  dripping  branches  of  * 
tir-trees  that  hung  half  over  the  road,  now  broke  strongly  upon  a  graj 
cliff,  as  if  we  were  riding  in  some  monster  cavern  ;  then  it  would  glinter 
out  in  feeble  rays  into  the  deep  darkness,  lighting  nothing  but  the  «cudi 
of  rain  ;  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  below  told  us  we  were  on  ibe  edge 
of  a  precipice. 

Most  anxiously  we  looked  out  for  some  tokens  of  a  town ;  still  th«  ' 
lightning  broke  over  nothing  but  tall  forests  or  savage  dells  below  us. 

The  postilion  drove  like  a  madman ;  and  his  wild  Stjrian  oubi,. 
added  to  the  rattle  of  the  coach,  to  the  clattering  of  the  horse*' ' 
and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  among  the  hills,  made  ua  up  a  concwt  u1 
wild  as  it  was  fearful. 

At  every  glimpse  of  smooth  land  which  the  lightning  opened  to  riew,  J 
we  uttered  a  fervent  hope — the  Count,  Cameron,  and  myself — that  ihe  I 
ride  was  nearly  ended  ;  nor  did  wc  remember  for  a  niotncnt  that  the 
same  difficulties  of  interpretation  might  occur  at  the  coming  post  sutioo 
ns  at  the  last. 

Finally,  when  we  were  half  exhausted,  the  postilion  blew  a  shrill 
blast  on  his  bugle.  It  sounded  strangely  mingled  with  th«  mctteringx 
of  the  thunder. 

He  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  post  station  ;  it  was  all  dark  and  closed 
He  blew  again,  and  again.  Finally,  a  light  appeared  at  one  of  the  wln» 
dows  ;  a  bell  tinkled  in  an  out-building,  and  presently  a  fat  old  St3rriao, 
half-dressed,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  a  new  postilion  with  a  fresh  pair 
of  horses. 

We  addressed  the  old  Styrian  as  we  had  addressed  the  woman  of  iht  i 
back  station.  The  old  fellow  stared,  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  tlionght  j 
he  was  not  thoroughly  awake,  and  was  again  all  attention. 

We  played  him  a  perfect  pantomime  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns.  Tli« 
old  man  gave  a  grim  smile,  and  turned  to  chat  with  our  postilion.  Tbt 
result  of  his  inquiries  seemed  to  be  a  determination  to  gel  rid  of  oi  4* 
soon  as  possible. 

Meantime  the  postilion  was  fast  removing  the  panting  horsea,  tui 
the  fresh  relay  was  waiting. 

L'n  Mtel,  said  the  Count,  emphasizing  with  a  vengeance ;  nt  <t  fn'i 
y  a  nil  lidtel  id  f 

Yah,  yah,  said  the  fat  old  Styrian,  at  the  same  time  hitching  np  hii  i 
breeches. 

Eh  bien, — (like  a  flash) — nou»  voulon*  nous  y  arriter. 

Yah,  said  the  postman  ;  and  the  postilion  had  taken  away  his  borMi) 
and  the  others  were  nearly  on. 

Fogliamo  trooar  una  locanda,  tignor — tubilo. 

Yah,  yali,  yah,  said  the  half-dressed  Styrian.  The  new  posliiM 
was  nearly  ready. 

Ein  gasthof,  yelled  Cameron. 

Yah,  yah,  said  the  old  fellow,  and  gave  his  breeches  another  hitch. 
The  postilion  jumped  on  the  box. 
"  D— n  it,  we  want  to  stop,"  shouted  Cameron. 
Yah,  said  the  fat  old  rascal,  and  shut  the  door  ;  and    tbe  tMA 
started. 
It  may  seem  very  simple  in  us  that  we  did  not  gel  out  of  our  aamfn 
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but  the  truth  was,  we  should  have  been  no  nearer  the  hotel  out  of  the 
carriage  than  in,  beside  the  inconvenience  of  being  peltwl  hy  the  rain. 
We  knew  merely  from  our  informant  at  Marburg  that  wc  should  find  a 
hotel  shortly  before  reaching  the  second  post  station. 

And  whatever  diflTcrence  of  opinion  had  previously  existed  among  us 
in  regard  to  stopping  or  going  on  to  Gratz,  there  was  now  a  manifest 
coincidence  upon  the  former  course;  and  our  three  opinions  formed  an 
agregate  of  determination  which  we  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for 
either  postman  or  postilion  to  resist. 

We  restrained  for  a  moment  or  two  Ihe/ttror  of  our  resolve,  hoping 
the  coach  might  yet  turn  back.  It  was  a  vain  hope.  At  a  desperate 
speed  we  rattled  along  the  brink  of  the  river,  on  \those  tumbling  surface 
ao  occasional  gleam  of  the  lantern  shone  dismally. 

The  Count  screamed  a  volley  of  imprecations  at  the  postilion,  who  at 
length  stopped  his  headlong  pace,  though  muttering  as  angrily  in  reply. 

The  Count  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  ;  it  was  an  odd  scene,  a 
mad  Frenchman  be-rating  an  impudent  knave  of  a  postilion  in  a  merci- 
less rain  at  midnight,  and  neither  understanding  a  word  that  the  other 
said.  The  Count  gesticulated  furiously — Que  Jiable  1 — un  /i6lel — une 
auberffe,  nout  disont  I 

The  postilion  swore — -the  Count  drew  in  his  head.  The  knave  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  muttered  something,  evidently  intended  for  our  igno- 
rant ears,  and  drove  on  at  the  same  mad  pace. 

The  Count  shouted  again  ;  the  postilion  muttered  louder,  and  gave 
bis  hones  a  new  thwack. 

We  all  screamed  together,  and  broke  open  the  coach-door.  The 
postilion  swore  again,  and  drew  up  hia  team. 

Cameron  jumped  out  into  the  raiu,  and  ran  to  the  horses'  heads.  The 
Count  surveyed  from  one  window,  and  I  from  the  other.  Cameron 
talked  very  impressive  Scotch,  and  his  pantomime  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  Uucorafortuble  as  was  our  position, 
we  could  not  resist  breaking  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

This  disturbed  the  poor  postilion  more  and  more.  With  a  madman 
before  and  two  crazy  fellows  inside,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  he 
was  sorely  perplexed.  He  expostulated,  he  entreated,  he  ex])laincd, — I 
dare  say  in  very  good  Styrian  dialect.  Cameron  instructed,  confuted, 
threatened,  in  equally  good  English.  We  attempted  to  assist  matters 
by  throwing  in  a  little  French  and  Italian  denunciation. 

The  postilion  in  despair  uttered  what  seemed  a  round  oath,  and  put 
the  whip  to  his  horses  ;  Cameron  caught  them  by  the  bit — they  started 
back.  There  was  no  room  for  any  fancy  evolutions  there,  on  the  brink 
of  the  river.  The  postilion  jumped  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  his 
horses'  heads.  Cameron  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  pointed  back  ; 
and  whether  it  was  the  gripe  or  the  expression  of  his  eve,  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  knave  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  going  further  that 
night. 

We  found  our  way  back  to  the  post  station,  the  grumbling  old  Styrian 
was  roused  again;  we  left  him  grumbling  and  hitching  up  his  breeches, 
and  drove  to  the  inn. 

Two  or  three  half-dressed  servants  received  us ;  we  were  in  no  hu- 
mour for  long  interpretations.  We  made  oiir  way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
took  possession  uf  a  large  dish  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  slept  the 
night  out  quietly  on  sheets  fringed  with  lace,  just  over  the  banks  of  the 
wild  Styrian  river. 
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Next  day  by  noon  we  were  in  the  old  town  of  Grata  ;  tbence  a  rail- 
way goes  to  Vienna,  so  wc  dismissed  our  post  coach  and  spent  the  alWr- 
noon  rambling'  about  the  town.  There  was  a  good  hotel,  and  people 
with  Christian  tongues  to  serve  one. 

It  was  the  old  Styrian  capital;  it  lies  on  a  spur  of  mountains  that  lie 
like  a  long  blue  cloud-ban  i(  on  the  horir.on,  hours  before  you  reach  them. 
A  fortress  is  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  there  Ls  a  mouldy 
old  cathedral,  into  which  1  wandered,  and  saw  the  women  praying  it 
noon  before  the  altar.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  on  the  hill  the  jfross 
grows  between  the  paving-stones ;  the  houses  are  ancient,  and  gray,  sod 
strong,  and  the  townspeople  stare  one  in  the  face  prodigiously ;  and  thii 
is  all  I  know  about  them  ;  for  in  the  evening  the  Count,  and  CamproD, 
and  I,  counted  it  better  spending  of  time  to  talk  about  the  events  of  lb* 
post  ride,  over  some  ices  ordered  up  from  the  reataurant,  than  to  be  wao- 
dcring  over  the  gloomy  old  city- 
It  was  as  if  I  was  in  America  again  when  I  got,  nest  morning,  into  i 
rail-carriage  of  American  fashion,  and  found  myself  drawn — 1  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes — by  one  of  Norris's  Fhiladolpliia  engine*.  You 
do  not  know,  unless  you  have  experienced  the  same  thin^,  how  tonie 
such  accident  of  travel,  linking  the  distant  an<l  the  home-known,  by  • 
sudden  slip-knot,  to  the  strange  and  beguiling  present  nf  tbrvign  scene, 
you  do  not  know,  I  say,  how  it  bewilders ;  and  how  your  tbougtit,  that 
has  flowed  in  one  steady  current  of  quiet  admiration,  is  all  at  once  Ktirrn) 
into  a  thousand  eddies,  and  a  multitude  of  memories  come  crowding  on 
your  soul  that  play  the  deuce  with  all  your  searching  and  traveller-like 
observation. 

I  could,  however,  see  that  the  Aiistrians  have  yet  much  to  lean  ia 
the  way  of  engineering  ;  for,  though  every  thing  is  arranged  with  die 
greatest  attention  to  safety,  there  is  little  scientific  grading.  Th»  p«»- 
cautions  taken  to  prevent  collision,  or,  indeed,  accident  of  any  kind,  tfc 
almost  numberless  ;  and  I  felt  as  safe  going  through  the  rugged  drfik* 
of  middle  Austria,  some  twenty-five  miles  in  the  hour,  as  bpre  ia  my 
elbow-chair. 

We  entered  at  once  into  scenery  of  exceeding  beauty.  Tlio  road  •ent 
up  the  valley  of  a  mountain  river,  winding  amon^  hills  cov<.-n.-<l  with  lb» 
richest  vegetation,  it  rumiudod  me  strongly  of  SMit^erlatid.  Than 
were  the  same  wild  forms  of  firs  sweeping  down  wbok<  sides  of  meo- 
tains.  There  were  the  same  green  slopes  of  hills,  sunny  ami  toft,  tmA 
blossoming  with  tillage  far  up  along  the  heights.  Sometime*,  loo,  ikc} 
broke  into  cliff:,  of  bald  gray  limestone,  rough  and  jogged,  and  liiiiilib< 
out  into  the  valiey,  and  piled  aloft  like  Gothic-wrought  spbinxM,  to  a*r 
the  weak  prattler  of  a  stream  that  gurgled  below. 

Nor  was  this  nil  to  make  the  scenery  picturesque  ;  for,  agaill  od 
again,  Cameron  from  one  side  of  the  coach,  and  I  from  the  other,  mIM 
attention  to  some  old  remnant  of  a  castle  seated  upon  the  top*  t/  it* 
hills ; — tile  blue  sky,  or  a  bit  of  black  cloud — for  clouds  were  «cuiUia( 
thick  and  fast — would  break  through  the  ruined  loop-bulea  with  augini 
effect.  Sometimes  the  ruin  sat  proud  and  scornful  upon  a  peak  of  rack; 
at  other  times,  upon  a  green  eminence,  with  trees  half  hiding  it,  aoJ  i»y 
hanging  tresses  over  the  stones.  Once,  too.  we  saw  in  the  very  hc*d 
the  cliff,  a  little  cavern  where  a  hermit  had  placed  his  home  ;  the  nsek* 
was  oozing  from  one  of  its  small  windows  as  we  passed. 

The  rood  is  not  contiououa  to  Vienna ;  for  a  cfaain  of   mount ii> 
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Down  two  leagiiea  «f  ajg-og  dcMtM 
pine-trees  hemied  ns  ia.  llMw^|h 
gems  of  rallejs  ia  the  ridea  of  &  i 
thatched  hoases,  aad    iodb  of   goate,  aad 
chasms  below  na,  aad  the  saa^  by  aad  lij,  la 
heads. 

Away  we  went,  niGag  agaia  over  tke  i 
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market  towns  lying  ia  ibe  flat ;  aad  we  paaed  the  Wtfca  ik  Badwi,  oa  a 
Up  of  the  bills,  that  then  tame  earliag  iaia  Ike  plaa ;  aad,  pmady, 
glimmering  on  the  level,  were  the  hoaat  to|n  «f  a  gnt  aB^  ciuwJeJ 
city.  From  the  midst  of  tbeoi  rose  a  lofty  aad  III aulifal  spne: — kearify 
crusted  with  Gothic  aadptore,  it  rose  above  the  lwaMB< — mU,  aad  fair 
in  its  proportioai  it  me,  and  bore  ap  grifla,  aad  aagd,  aid  tsM,  aad 
golden  saint, — high  orer  the  city. 

The  spire  was  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen's,  ia  tbe  aidfle  of  tW  city  af 
Vienna. 

You  knoT,  I  believe,  what  it  b  wlicn  a  boy — long  time  away  firoai 
home,  at  school — first  comes  in  s%ht  agMa  of  lae  maeaibefed  place ; — 
the  letters  he  has  reccired  bare  been  earc£dly  read,  aad  re-read ;  the 
warm  expressions  of  afTection  be  regards  little — be  tnme*  M  that:  bat 
be  bears  in  his  topmost  thought  the  new  things  he  wiU  see ; — he  longs 
to  see  fJen's  new  rocking-horse,  and  the  little  boat — Tom's  birth-day 
gift  ; — and  to  have  a  ride  upon  the  pony  that  has  been  bought  for  sister 
Kate; — and  he  remembers — for  they  have  written  him — that  the  trees 
which  he  left  bare  at  Christmas  will  be  all  tufted  with  foliage,  and  wiU 
sweep  down  upon  the  walks  ;  and  that  the  old  yard  will  have  become  a 
leafy  p<iradise  ; — and  he  fancies  himself  rambling  over  the  wooded  hill- 
side,— building  up  the  stone  fort  on  a  ledge  of  the  cliffs,  and  looking 
around  to  sw  if  the  chestnut-trees  be  promising  a  store  of  nuts. — You 
know,  I  say,  how  these  fancies  throng  on  him,  as  he  comes  in  sight  of 
the  tree-tops,  and  yet  liow  he  half  trembles  to  think — it  is  all  so  near — 
and  that  the  dream  is  almost  ended.  Just  so,  as  I  sat  in  the  carriage 
kbafore  Vienna,  with  my  thoughts  full  of  what  had  been  heard,  and  read, 
id  fancied  of  its  stately  streets,  its  princely  mansions,  its  palaces,  its 
great  Congress,  its  entry  of  Napoleon,  its  crown  of  Charlemagne,  its 
splendid  cabinets,  its  stores  of  art,  its  glorious  music,  its  luxurious  gar- 
dens,— I  half  trembled  that  it  was  all  so  near,  and  that  that  very  night 
I  should  compose  myself  to  sleep  within  the  wall -encircled  city  of  the 
august  monarch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Hapsburg. 


CAPTAIN  SPIKE; 

OR,    THE    ISLETS    OF   THE    OULF. 
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She  'i>  in  a  scene  of  luture'i  war, 
Tlie  winds  and  waters  are  at  strife  ; 
And  both  with  her  contending  for 
The  brittle  thread  of  bumaa  life. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Spike  was  sleeping  hard  in  his  bertli,  quite  early  on  the  following 
morning,  before  the  return  of  light,  indeed,  when  he  suddenly  started 
up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  sprang  upon  deck  like  a  man  alarmed.  He 
had  heard,  or  fancied  he  had  heard  a  cry.  A  voice,  once  well  known  sod 
listened  to,  seemed  to  call  him  in  the  very  portals  of  his  ear.  At  first 
he  had  listened  to  its  words  In  wonder,  entranced  like  the  bird  by  the 
snake,  the  tones  recalling  scenes  and  persons  that  had  one* 
ed  a  strong  control  over  his  rude  feelings.  Presently  the  voiced 
came  harsher  in  its  utterance,  and  it  said, 

"  Stephen  Spike,  awake  !     The  hour  is  getting  late,  and  you 
enemies  nearer  to  you  than  you  imagine.     Awake,  Stephen,  aw^keP 

When  the  captain  was  on  his  feet,  and  had  plunged  bis  bead  into 
a  basin  of  water  that  stood  ready  for  him  in  the  state-room,  be  could 
not  have  told,  for  his  life,  whether  he  had  been  dreaming  or  wsUn^ 
whether  what  he  had  heard  was  the  result  of  a  feverish  imagination, 
or  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  call  haunted  him  all  that  morning  or 
until  events  of  importance  so  pressed  upon  him  as  to  draw  hia  un- 
divided attention  to  them  alone. 

It  was  not  yet  day.  The  men  were  still  in  heavy  sleep,  lying 
about  (he  decks,  for  they  avoided  the  small  and  crowded  forecastle  in 
that  warm  climate,  and  the  night  was  apparently  at  its  deepest  boor. 
Spike  walked  forward  to  look  for  tlie  man  charged  with  (he  ancbor- 
watch.  It  proved  to  be  Jack  Tier,  who  was  standing  near  the  galley, 
his  arms  folded  as  usual,  apparently  watching  the  few  signs  of  ap- 
prooching  day  that  were  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  the  weatcni  »kj. 
The  captain  was  in  none  of  the  best  humours  with  the  steward**  as- 
sistant; but  Jack  had  unaccountably  got  an  ascendency  over  bis  coo*- 
inander,  which  it  was  certaini)'  very  unusual  for  ony  subordinata  ia 
the  Swash  to  obtain.  Spike  had  deferred  more  to  Mulford  than  toanv 
mate  he  hud  ever  before  employed ;  but  this  was  the  deference  due 
to  superior  information,  manners,  and  origin.  It  was  common-place 
if  not  vulgar;  wliereos,  the  ascendency  obtained  by  little  Jack  Tier 
was,  even  to  its  subject,  entirely  inexplicable.  He  was  unwilling  U 
admit  it  to  himself  in  the  most  secret  manner,  though  he  had  brgua 
to  feel  it  on  all  occasions  which  brought  them  in  contact,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  averted. 

"  Jack  Tier,"  demanded   the  captain,  now  that   he  found  ' 
once  move  a\oi\b  >Kiil\  the  other,  desirous  of  obtaining  his  cj. 
a  point  that  har&s&eOi  \mn,  vViow^W  Va^ii  vvcA.  «h.\;  ••  Jack  I'ct, 
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answer  me  one  thing.     Do  you  believe  that  we  saw  the  form  of  a 
dead  or  of  a  living  man  at  the  foot  of  the  Hglithouse?" 

"  'Die  dead  are  never  seen  leaning  against  walls  in  that  manner, 
Stephen  Spike,"  answered  Jack,  coolly,  not  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  uncoil  his  arms.  "  What  you  saw  was  a  living  man;  and  you 
would  do  well  to  be  on  your  guard  against  him.  Harry  Mulford  is 
not  your  friend— and  there  is  reason  for  it." 

"  Harry  Mulford,  and  living  t  How  can  that  be,  Jack  ?  You 
know  the  port  in  which  he  chose  to  run." 

"  I  know  the  rock  on  which  you  chose  to  abandon  him.  Captain 
Spike." 

"  If  so,  how  could  he  be  living  and  at  the  Dry  Tortugas  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible  !" 

"  The  thing  is  so.  You  saw  Harry  Mulford,  living  and  well,  and 
ready  to  hunt  you  to  the  gallows.  Beware  of  him,  then  ;  and  beware 
of  his  handsome  wife  !" 

"  Wife  !  the  fellow  has  no  wife — he  has  always  professed  to  be  a 
single  man !" 

"  The  man  is  married — and  I  bid  you  beware  of  his  handsome 
wife.     .She,  too,  will  be  a  witness  ag'in  you." 

"  This  will  be  news,  then,  for  Rose  Budd.  I  shall  delight  in  tell- 
ing it  to  liev,  at  least." 

*'  'Twill  be  110  news  to  Rose  Budd.  She  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  Rose  loves  Harry  too  well 
to  let  him  marry,  and  she  not  present  at  the  wedding." 

"  Jack,  you  talk  strangely  !  What  is  ilie  meaning  of  all  this?  I 
am  captain  of  this  craft,  and  will  not  be  trilled  with — tell  me  at  once 
your  meaning,  fellow." 

"  My  meaning  is  simple  enough,  and  easily  told.  Rose  Budd  is  the 
wife  of  Harry  Mulford." 

"  You  're  dreaming,  fellow,  or  are  wishing  to  trifle  with  rael" 

"  It  may  be  a  dream,  but  it  is  one  that  will  turn  out  to  be  true. 
If  they  have  found  the  Poughkeepsie  sloop-of-war,  as  I  make  no 
doubt  they  have  by  this  time,  .Mulford  and  Rose  are  man  and  wife." 

"  Fool  1  you  know  not  what  you  say  I  Rose  is  at  this  moment  in 
her  berth,  sick  at  heart  on  account  of  the  young  gentleman  who  pre- 
ferred to  live  on  the  Florida  Reef  rather  than  to  sail  in  the  Molly!" 

"  Rose  is  not  in  her  berth,  sick  or  well  ;  neither  is  she  on  board 
this  brig  at  all.  She  went  off  in  the  light-house  boat  to  deliver  her 
lover  from  the  naked  rock — and  well  did  she  succeed  in  so  doing.  God 
was  of  her  side,  Stephen  Spike;  and  a  body  seldom  fails  with  such 
a  friend  to  support  one." 

Spike  was  astounded  at  these  words,  and  not  less  so  at  the  cool 
and  conGdent  manner  with  which  they  were  pronounced.  Jack  spoke 
in  a  certain  dogmatical,  oracular  manner,  it  is  true,  one  that  might 
have  lessened  his  authority  with  a  persoirovcr  whom  he  had  less  in- 
fluence ;  but  this  in  no  degree  diminished  its -effect  on  Spike.  On  the 
contrary,  it  even  disposed  the  captain  to  yield  an  implicit  faith  to 
what  he  heard,  and  all  so  much  the  more  because  the  facts  he 
was  told  appeared  of  themselves  to  be  nearly  impossible.  It  was 
half  a  minute  before  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  surprise  to 
continue  the  discourse. 

••The  lighthouse  boat  I"     Spike   then  8\o'w\5  Te^e«L\.eA.    "'^V^, 
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fellow,  you  told  me  the  lighthouse  boat  went  adrif)  Troni  your  o«b 
hands  I" 

"  So  it  did,"  answered  Jack,  coolly,  "  since  I  cast  off  the  painter 
and  what  is  more,  went  in  it." 

"  You  I  This  is  impossible.  You  are  telling  me  a  fabricated  lie. 
If  you  had  gone  away  in  tliat  boat,  how  could  you  now  be  here.  No, 
no — it  is  a  miserable  lie,  and  Rose  is  below  P 

*'  Go  and  look  into  her  state-room,  and  satisfy  yourself  with  yoor 
own  eyes." 

Spike  did  as  was  suggested.  He  went  below,  took  a  lamp  tint 
tvQS  ulwiiys  suspended,  lighted,  in  the  main  cabin,  nnd,  without  cerf 
mony,  proceeded  to  Rose's  state-room,  where  he  soon  found  that  the 
bird  had  really  flown.  A  direful  execration  followed  this  discovery, 
one  so  loud  as  to  awaken  Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy.  Determined  not  to 
do  things  by  lialves,  he  broke  open  the  door  of  the  widow's  »ut» 
room,  and  ascertained  that  the  person  he  sought  was  not  there.  A 
fierce  explosion  of  oaths  and  denunciations  followed,  which  produced 
an  answer  in  the  customary  screams.  In  the  midst  of  Uiis  violent 
scene,  however,  questions  were  put,  and  answers  obtained,  that  not 
only  served  to  let  the  captain  know  that  .lack  had  told  him  nothing 
but  truth,  but  to  put  an  end  to  everything  like  amicable  relations 
between  himself  and  the  relict  of  his  old  commander.  Until  tlii»  ex- 
plosion, appearances  had  been  observed  between  them  ;  but,  from 
that  moment,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  end  of  all  profcfbions  of 
even  civility.  Spike  was  never  particularly  refined  in  his  iutcrcourx 
with  females,  but  he  now  threw  aside  even  its  pretension.  Hi* 
was  so  great  that  he  totally  forgot  his  manhood,  and  lavished  oo 
Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy  epithets  that  were  altogether  inexcusable, 
many  of  which  it  will  not  do  to  repeaL  Weak  and  silly  as 
widow,  she  was  not  without  spirit ;  and  on  this  occasion  sJie  was  u^ 
disposed  to  submit  to  all  this  unmerited  abuse  in  silence.  Biddy,  ■< 
usual,  took  her  cue  from  her  mistress,  and  between  the  two,  their 
part  of  the  wordy  conflict  was  kept  up  with  a  very  respectable  d» 
gree  of  animation. 

"  I  know  you — I  know  you,  now  1"  screamed  the  widow,  at  the  top  tt 
her  voice ;  "and  you  can  no  longer  deceive  me,  unwortliy  son  of  Sep- 
tune  AS  you  are  I  You  arc  unfit  to  be  a  lubber,  and  would  be  log* 
booked  for  an  or'nary  by  every  gentleman  on  board  ship.  You,  a  fuD- 
jiggercd  seaman  !  N'o,  you  are  not  even  half-jiggered,  sir  ;  aod  I  id 
you  so  to  3'our  face." 

"  Yes,  and  it  isn't  half  that  might  be  tould  the  likes  of  yeesT  pal 
in  Biddy,  as  her  mi.siress  stopped  to  breathe.  "  .And  it 's  Miss  KoM 
you  'd  have  for  a  wife,  when  Biddy  Noon  would  be  too  good  for  ye  1 
We  knows  ye,  and  all  about  ye,  and  can  give  yer  history  as  coonilaU 
from  the  day  ye  was  born  down  to  the  present  moment,  ana  n«t 
find  a  good  word  to  say  in  yer  favour  in  all  that  time — and  a  prcUy 
time  it  is,  too,  for  a  gentleman  that  would  marry  pretthy,  jiotta^  itm 
Rose  I    Och  1   1  scorn  to  look  ye,  ye'r  so  ugly  I" 

"  And  trying  to  persuade  me  you  were  a  friend  of  roy  poor, 
Mr.  Budd,  whose  tlioe  you  arc  unworthy  to  touch,  and  who  [ 
heart  and  soul  for  the   noble  profession  you  disgrace,"  cut  id 
widow,  the  moment  Biddy  gave  her  a  chance,  by  pauiiiag  to  oiairi 
wry  face  as  she  pronounced  tlie  word  "  ugly."     "  I  now  believe  you 
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captuidcd  them  poor  Mexicans,  in  order  to  get  their  money;  and  the 
moment  we  cast  anchor  in  a  road  side,  I  '11  go  ashore,  and  complaia 
of  you  for  naurder,  I  will." 

'*  Do,  missus  dear,  and  I  'II  be  your  bail,  will  I,  and  swear  to  all 
that  happened,  and  more  too.  Och  !  ye'r  a  wretch,  to  wish  to  be  the 
busband  of  Miss  Rose,  and  she  so  young  and  prelthy,  and  you  so 
ould  and  ugly." 

"  Come  away  —  come  away,  Stephen  Spike !  and  do  not  stand 
wrangling  with  women,  when  you  and  your  brig,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  }"ou  are  in  danger,"  called  out  Jack  Tier  from  the  companion-way. 
"  Day  is  come ;  and  what  is  much  worse  for  you,  your  most  danger- 
ous enemy  is  coming  with  it." 

Spike  was  almost  livid  with  rage,  and  ready  to  burst  out  in  awful 
maledictions ;  but  at  this  summons  he  sprang  to  the  ladder,  and  was 
on  deck  in  a  moment.  At  Brst,  he  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  Tier,  but,  fortunately  for  the  latter,  as  the  captain's 
<bot  touched  the  quarter-deck,  his  eye  fell  on  the  Poughkeepsie, 
then  within  half  a  league  of  the  Swash,  standing  in  toward  tlie  reei', 
though  fully  half  a  mile  to  leeward.  This  spectre  drove  all  other 
subjects  from  his  mind,  leaving  the  captain  of  the  Swash  in  the  only 
character  in  which  he  could  be  said  to  be  respectable,  or  that  ofasea- 
man.  Almost  instinctively  he  called  all  hands,  then  he  gave  oae 
brief  minute  to  a  survey  of  his  situation. 

It  was,  indeed,  time  for  the  Swash  to  be  moving.  There  she  lay, 
with  three  anchors  down,  including  that  of  the  schooner,  all  she  had. 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  her  best  bower,  and  one  kedge,  wiili 
the  purchases  aloft,  in  readiness  for  hooking  on  to  the  wreck,  and  all 
ihe  extra  securities  up  that  had  been  given  to  the  masts.  As  for  the 
sloop-of-war,  she  was  under  the  very  same  canvas  as  that  with  which 
she  had  come  out  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  or  her  three  top-iaiJa, 
spanker,  and  jib;  but  most  of  her  other  sails  were  loose,  even  to  bflr 
royals  and  flying  jibs,  though  closely  gathered  into  their  spara  bjr 
means  of  tlie  running  gear.  In  a  word,  every  sailor  would  know,  at 
a  glance,  that  tiie  ship  was  merely  waiting  for  the  proper  motnent  to 
spread  her  wings,  when  she  would  be  flying  through  tiic  water  at  the 
top  of  her  speed.  The  weather  looked  dirty,  and  the  wind  was  gra- 
dually increasing,  threatening  to  blow  heavily  as  the  day  advanced. 

"  Uushackle,  unshackle  I"  shouted  Spike  to  the  boatswain,  who 
was  the  flrst  man  that  appeared  on  deck.  *'  The  sloop-of>war  is  iipdn 
us,  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  must  get  the  brig  cwar 
of  the  ground  in  the  shortest  way  we  can,  and  abandon  evaryllmg. 
Unsliackle,  and  cast  ofl"  for-ard  and  aft,  men.** 

A  few  minutes  of  almost  desperate  exertion  succeeded.  Ko  BMI 
work  like  sailors,  when  the  last  are  in  a  hurry,  their  efforts  bWBg 
directed  to  counteracting  squalls,  and  avoiding  eroergencica  of  Ike 
most  pressing  character.  Thus  was  it  now  with  the  crew  a(  tho 
Swash.  The  clanking  of  chains  lasted  but  a  minute,  when  tiw  parta 
attached  to  the  anchors  were  thrust  tlirougb  the  bawse-hoica,  or  were 
drop|)ed  into  the  water  from  other  parts  of  tlie  brig.  Thia  •(  MMC 
released  the  vessel,  though  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done  le  dmr 
her  for  working,  and  to  put  her  in  her  best  trim. 

"  Away  with  this  outhauler  !"  again  shouted  Spike,  cnsliog  looM 
the  main-brails  as  be  did  so ;  "  loose  ibe  Jibs  I" 
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AH  went  on  at  once,  and  the  Swash  mored  away  from  the  grave  of 
the  poor  carpenter  with  the  ease  and  facihly  of  motion  that  aiarktd 
all  her  evolutions.  Then  the  top-sail  was  let  fall,  and  presently  all 
the  upper  square-sails  were  slieeted  home,  and  hoisted,  and  the  fore- 
tack  was  hauled  aboard.  The  Molly  was  soon  alive,  and  jutnping 
into  the  seas  that  met  her  with  more  power  than  was  common,  as  she 
drew  out  from  under  the  shelter  of  the  reef  into  rough  water.  From 
the  time  when  Spike  gave  his  first  order,  to  that  when  all  his  canrsi 
was  spread,  was  just  seven  minutes. 

The  Pouglikcepsie,  with  her  vastly  superior  crew,  was  not  idle  the 
while.  Although  the  watch  below  was  not  disturbed,  she  tacked 
beautifully,  and  stood  off  the  reef,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  cmine  of 
the  brig,  and  distant  from  her  about  half  a  mile.  Then  sail  was  made, 
her  tacks  having  been  boarded  in  stays.  Spike  knew  the  play  of  bis 
craft  was  short  legs,  for  she  was  so  nimble  in  her  movements  tiiat  be 
believed  she  could  go  about  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required 
for  a  vessel  of  the  Poughkeepsic's  length.  "  Ready  about !"  was  his 
cry,  therefore,  when  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  reef;  "ready 
about,  and  let  her  go  round."  Round  the  Molly  did  go,  like  a  top^ 
being  full  on  the  other  tack  in  just  fif^y-six  seconds.  The  movement 
of  the  corvette  was  more  stately,  and  somewhat  more  de/iberaia. 
Still,  she  stayed  beautifully,  and  both  Spike  and  the  boatswain  tliook 
their  heads  as  they  saw  her  coming  into  the  wind  with  her  sails  ail 
lining  and  the  sheets  flowing. 

"  That  fellow  will  fore-reach  a  cable's  length  before  he  gets  abotttl" 
exclaimed  Spike.  "  He  will  prove  too  much  for  us  at  this  spoft 
Keep  her  away,  my  man — keep  the  brig  away  for  the  passage.  W* 
must  run  through  the  reef,  instead  of  trusting  ourselves  to  our  liecJs 
in  open  water." 

The  brig  was  kept  away  accordingly,  and  sheets  were  eased  oStai 
braces  just  touched  to  meet  the  new  line  of  sailing.  As  the  wiad 
stood,  it  was  possible  to  lay  through  the  passage  on  an  easy  bowlioct 
though  the  breeze,  which  was  getting  to  be  fresher  than  Spike  wished 
it  to  be,  promised  to  haul  more  to  the  southward  of  east  as  the 
advanced.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  Swash's  best  point  of 
and  all  on  board  of  her  had  strong  hopes  of  her  being  too  much 
her  pursuer,  could  she  maintain  it.  Until  this  feeling  began  to  dilfuce 
itself  in  the  brig,  not  a  countenance  was  to  he  seen  on  her  decks  ihit 
did  not  betray  intense  anxiety ;  but  now,  something  like  grim  smilei 
passed  among  the  crew,  as  their  craft  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  forte 
her  way  through  the  water  toward  the  entrance  of  the  passage  N 
often  adverted  to  in  this  narrative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Poughkeepsie  was  admirably  uulvd  and 
handled.  Everybody  was  now  on  deck,  and  the  first  lieutenant  lad 
taken  the  trumpet.  Captain  Mull  was  a  man  of  method,  and  a  thorough 
man-of-war's  man  :  whatever  he  did  was  done  according  to  rule,  tad 
with  great  .system.  Just  as  the  Swash  was  about  to  enter  the  pawMfi 
the  drum  of  the  Poughkeepsie  beat  to  cjuarters.  No  sooner  were  the 
men  mustered  in  the  leeward  or  starboard  batteries,  than  orden  wen 
sent  to  cast  loose  the  guns,  and  to  get  them  ready  for  service.  Ow'mg 
to  the  more  leeward  position  of  his  vessel,  and  to  the  fact  that  ibf 
always  head-reached  so  much  in  stays,  Captain  Mull  knew  that  tk 
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would  not  lose  much  by  luffing  into  the  wind  or  by  making  hiill-boardg, 
while  he  might  gain  everything  by  one  well-directed  shot. 

The  strife  commenced  by  the  sloop-of-war  firing  her  weather-bowr 
gun,  single  shotted,  at  the  Swash.  No  damage  was  done,  though  the 
fore-yard  of  the  brig  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  tliree  times,  without  even  a  rope-yarn  being  carried  away, 
though  the  gun  was  pointed  by  Wallace  himself,  and  well  pointed  too. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  shot  to  come  very  near  its  object,  and  still  to 
do  no  injury.  Such  was  the  fact  on  this  occasion,  though  ihc  "  ship's 
gentleman  "  was  a  good  deal  mortified  by  the  result.  Men  look  so 
much  at  success  as  the  test  of  merit,  that  few  pause  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  failures,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  adventurers 
prosper  by  means  of  their  very  blunders.  Captain  Mull  now  deter- 
mined on  a  half-board,  for  his  ship  was  more  to  leeward  than  he  de- 
sired. Directions  were  given  to  the  officers  in  the  batteries  to  be 
deliberate,  and  the  helm  was  put  down.  As  the  ship  shot  into  the 
wind,  each  gun  was  fired  as  it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  until  the  last 
of  them  all  was  discharged.  Then  the  course  of  the  vessel  was 
changed,  the  helm  being  righted  before  the  ship  had  logt  her  way, 
and  the  sloop-of-war  fell  off  again  to  her  course. 

All  this  was  done  in  such  a  short  period  of  lime  as  scarcely  to  cause 
the  Poughkeepsie  to  lose  anything,  while  it  did  the  Swash  the  most 
serious  injury.  The  guns  had  been  directed  at  the  brig's  spars  and 
sails.  Captain  Mull  desiring  no  more  than  to  capture  his  chase;  and 
the  destruction  they  produced  aloft  was  such  as  to  induce  Spike  and 
his  men  at  first  to  imagine  that  the  whole  hamper  above  their  heads 
was  about  to  come  clattering  down  on  deck.  One  shot  carried  away 
all  the  weather  fore-topmast  rigging  of  the  brig,  anil  would  no  doubt 
have  brought  about  the  loss  of  the  mast,  if  another  that  almost  in- 
stantly succeeded  it  had  not  cut  the  spar  itself  in  two,  bringing  down, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  everything  above  it.  Nearly  half  of  the  main- 
mast was  gouged  out  of  that  spar,  and  the  gaff  was  taken  fairly  out  of 
its  jaws ;  the  fore-yard  was  cut  in  the  slings,  and  various  important 
ropes  were  carried  away  in  different  pnrts  of  the  vessel. 

Flight  under  such  circumstances  was  impossible,  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary external  assistance  was  to  be  obtained.  This  Spike  saw  at 
once,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  that  remained  which 
might  possibly  yet  save  him.  The  guns  were  still  belching  forth  their 
smoke  and  Humes,  when  he  shouted  out  the  order  to  put  the  helm 
hard  up.  Tlie  width  of  the  passage  in  which  the  vessels  were  was 
not  so  great  but  that  he  might  hope  to  pass  across  it,  and  to  enter  a 
channel  among  the  rocks  which  was  favourably  jdaced  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, ere  the  sloop  of  war  couhl  overtake  him.  Whither  that  channel 
led,  what  water  it  possessed,  or  whether  it  were  not  a  shallow  ctd-de- 
siic,  were  all  facts  of  which  Spike  was  ignorant;  the  circumstances, 
however,  would  not  admit  of  an  alternative. 

Happily  for  the  execution  of  Spike's  present  design,  nothing  from 
alofl  had  fallen  into  the  water  to  impede  the  brig's  way.  I'orwnrd.  in 
particular,  she  seemed  all  wreck;  her  foreyard  having  come  down  al- 
togctlicr,  so  as  to  encumber  the  forecastle,  while  her  topmast,  with  its 
dependent  spars  and  gear,  was  suspended  but  a  sliorl  distance  above. 
Still,  nothing  had  gone  over  tlie  side  so  as  actually  to  touch  the  water, 
and  the  craft  obeyed  her  helm  as  usual.     Away  she  went,  then,  for 
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tbe  lateral  opening  in  the  reef  just  mentioned,  driven  ahead  by  ih« 
pressure  of  a  strong  breeze  on  her  sails,  which  still  offered  large  >ur- 
faces  to  the  wind,  at  a  rapid  rate.  Instead  of  keeping  away  to  follow, 
the  Poughkeepsie  maintained  her  luiF,  and  just  as  tlie  Swash  entered 
the  unknown  passage,  into  which  she  was  blindly  plunging,  the  sloop- 
of-war  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  windward,  and  standing  direct- 
ly across  her  stern.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  now  than  for 
Captain  Mull  to  destroy  his  chase ;  but  humanity  prevented  his  firitig,j 
He  knew  that  her  career  must  be  short,  and  he  fully  expected  to  tee 
her  anchor;  when  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  take  posacaton 
with  his  boats.  With  this  expectation,  indeed,  he  shortened  s«il,  furl- 
ing topgallant-sails,  and  hauling  up  his  courses.  By  tills  time  the 
wind  had  so  much  freshened  as  to  induce  him  to  think  of  putting  in  t 
reef,  and  the  step  now  taken  had  a  double  object  in  view. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  on  board  the  man-of-war,  the  brig  continued 
on,  until  she  was  fully  a  mile  distant,  finding  her  way  deeper  and 
deeper  among  the  mazes  of  the  reef  without  meeting  with  any  inipe* 
diment!  This  fact  induced  Captain  Mull  to  order  his  Paixhani  to 
throw  their  shells  beyond  her,  by  way  of  a  hint  to  anchor.  While 
the  guns  were  getting  ready  Spike  stood  on  boldly,  knowing  it  was 
neck  or  nothing,  and  beginning  to  feel  a  faint  revival  of  hope  a*  be 
found  himself  getting  further  and  further  from  his  pursuers,  and  the 
rocks  not  fetching  him  up.  Even  the  men,  who  had  begun  to  mur> 
mur  at  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  risking  too  much,  partook,  in  • 
slight  degree,  of  the  same  feeling,  and  began  to  execute  the  orderj 
they  had  received  to  try  to  get  the  launch  into  the  water,  with 
appearance  of  an  intention  to  succeed.  Previously,  the  work  ooaU 
scarcely  be  said  to  go  on  at  all ;  but  two  or  three  of  tlie  older  teoBca 
now  bestirred  themselves,  and  suggestions  were  made  and  attendsd  ta^ 
that  promised  results.  But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  the  launckoat 
of  a  half-rigged  brig,  that  had  lost  her  fore-yard,  and  which  carried 
nothing  square  abaft.  A  derrick  was  used  in  common,  to  lift  iIm 
stern  of  the  boat ;  but  a  derrick  would  now  be  useless  aft,  wilkoBt 
an  assistant  forward.  While  these  things  were  in  discussioo,  lote 
the  superintendence  of  the  boatswain,  and  Spike  was  ttaodinf  b*' 
tween  the  kniglit-hcads,  conning  the  craft,  the  sloop-of-war  let  flydv 
first  of  her  hollow  shot.  Down  came  the  hurtling  moM  upon  tlx 
Swash,  keeping  every  head  elevated,  and  all  eyes  looking  for  itwdaii 
object  as  it  went  booming  through  the  air  above  their  heads.  TW 
shot  passed  fully  a  mile  to  leeward,  where  it  exploded.  This  gre* 
range  had  been  given  to  the  first  shot  witli  a  view  to  admonisn  Ik 
captain  how  long  he  must  continue  under  the  guns  of  the  ship,  ani- 
advice  to  come  to.  The  second  gun  followed  imnaediately.  Itt  ito 
was  seen  to  ricochet  directly  in  a  line  with  the  brig,  making  laps*' 
about  half  u  mile  in  length.  It  struck  the  water  about  fifty  yw* 
astern  of  the  vessel,  bounded  directly  over  her  decks,  passing  tbnNck 
the  mainsail  and  some  of  the  fallen  hamper  forward,  and  expMc^ 
about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  As  usually  happens  with  such  prtjw 
tiles,  most  of  the  fragments  were  either  scattered  laterally,  or  ■«•< 
on,  impelled  by  the  original  momentum. 

The  effect  of  this  last  gun  on  the  crew  of  the  Swash  was  inttr"—* 
ouB  and  deep.     The  faint  gleamings  of  hope  vanished  at  onoe,  W* 
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lively  consciousness  of  the  desperate  nature  of  their  condition  succeed- 
ed in  every  mind.  The  launch  was  forgotten,  and,  after  conferring 
together  for  a  moment,  the  men  went  in  a  body,  with  the  boatswain 
at  their  head,  to  the  forecastle,  and  offered  a  remonstrance  to  their 
commander  on  the  subject  of  holding  out  any  longer  under  circum- 
stances so  very  hazardous,  and  wliich  menaced  their  lives  in  so  many 
different  ways.  Spike  listened  to  them  with  eyes  that  fairly  glared 
with  fury.  He  ordered  them  back  to  their  duty  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, tapping  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  where  he  was  known  to  carry  re- 
volvers, with  a  significance  that  could  convey  but  one  meaning. 

It  is  wonderful  the  ascendency  that  men  sometimes  obtain  over 
their  fellows  by  means  of  character,  the  habits  of  command,  and  obe- 
dience, and  intimidation.  Spike  was  a  stem  disciplinarian,  relying  on 
that  and  ample  pay  for  the  unlimited  control  he  often  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  over  his  crew.  On  the  present  occasion  his  people 
were  profoundly  alarmed,  but  habitual  deference  and  submission  to 
their  leader  counteracted  the  feeling,  and  held  them  in  suspense. 
They  were  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  position  they  occupied  in 
a  legal  sense,  and  were  deeply  reluctant  to  increase  the  appearances 
of  crime;  but  most  of  them  had  been  extricated  from  so  many  grave 
difiiculties  in  former  instances,  by  the  coolness,  nerve,  and  readiness 
of  the  captain,  that  a  latent  ray  of  hope  was  perhaps  dimly  shining  in 
the  rude  breast  of  every  old  sea-dog  among  them.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  several  causes  they  abandoned  their  remonstrance,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  and  made  a  show  of  returning  to  their  duty;  though 
it  was  in  a  sullen  and  moody  manner. 

It  was  easier,  however,  to  make  a  show  of  hoisting  out  the  launch 
than  to  effect  the  objuct.  This  was  soon  made  apparent  on  trial,  and 
Spike  himself  gave  the  matter  up.  He  ordered  the  yawl  to  be 
lowered,  got  alongside,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
crew,  by  putting  into  it  a  small  provision  of  food  and  water.  All  this 
time  the  brig  was  rushing  madly  to  leeward,  among  rocks  and 
breakers,  without  any  other  guide  than  that  which  the  visible  dangers 
afforded.  Spike  knew  no  more  where  he  was  going  than  the  meanest 
man  in  his  vessel.  His  sole  aim  was  to  get  away  from  his  pursuers, 
and  to  save  his  neck  from  the  rope.  He  magiiilied  the  danger  of 
punishment  that  he  really  ran,  for  he  best  knew  the  extent  and  nature 
of  his  crimes,  of  which  the  few  that  have  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
while  they  might  have  been  amongst  the  most  prominent,  as  viewed 
through  the  statutes  and  international  law,  were  far  from  the  gravest 
be  Iiad  committed  in  the  eyes  of  morals. 

About  this  time  the  Senor  Montefalderon  went  forward  to  confer 
with  Spike.  The  calmness  of  this  gentleman's  demeanour,  the  sim- 
plicity and  coolness  of  his  movements,  denoted  a  conscience  that  saw 
no  particular  ground  for  alarm.  He  wished  to  escape  captivity,  that 
he  might  continue  to  serve  his  country;  but  no  other  apprehension 
troubled  him. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  trust  yourself  in  the  yawl,  Don  Estaban  ?"  de- 
manded the  Mexican  quietly.  "  If  so,  is  she  not  too  small  to  contain 
so  many  as  we  shall  make  altogether  ?" 

Spike's  answer  was  given  in  a  low  voice ;  and  it  evidently  came 
from  a  very  husky  throat. 

"  Speak  lower,  Don  Wan,"  he  said.     "  T\ie  bottt  yioxAA  \>e  ^tc«k>\^ 
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overloaded  with  all  hands  in  it,  especially  among  the  brv^kers,  and 
blowing  OS  it  docs ;  but  we  may  leave  some  of  the  party  behind." 

"The  brig  mu»l  go  on  the  rocks  sooner  or  later,  Don  Estabaai 
when  she  docs  she  will  go  to  pieces  in  an  hour." 

"  I  expect  to  hear  her  strike  every  minute,  senor  ;  the  moment  tbt 
does  we  must  be  oif.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  that  ship  tor  some  time, 
expecting  to  see  her  lower  her  cutters  and  gigs  to  board  us.  }'»«  will 
not  be  out  of  the  way,  Don  Wan ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  being  Islk' 
ative  on  the  subject  of  our  escape." 

Spike  now  turned  his  back  on  the  Mexican,  looking  anxiooti; 
ahead,  with  the  desire  to  get  as  far  into  the  reef  as  possible  with  his 
brig,  which  he  conned  with  great  skill  and  coolness.  The  Senor 
Montfalderon  left  him.  With  the  chivalry  and  consideration  of  • 
man  and  a  gentleman,  he  went  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy.  A 
hint  sufficed  for  them  ;  and,  gathering  together  a  few  neccMuic^ 
they  were  in  the  yawl  in  the  next  three  minutes.  This  movemeDt ww 
unseen  by  Spike,  or  he  might  have  prevented  it.  His  eyes  iretei 
riveted  on  the  channel  ahead.  It  had  been  fully  his  origiml  ind 
(0  make  off  in  the  boat  the  instant  the  brig  struck,  ab 
only  Don  Juan,  with  Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy,  to  their  tui 
of  the  crew.  A  private  order  had  been  given  to  the  homiswin,  i 
three  of  the  ablest-bodied  among  the  seamen,  each  and  all  of  wl 
kept  the  secret  with  religious  6dellty,  as  it  was  believed  thtiri 
personal  safety  might  be  connected  with  the  success  of  this  pUiul 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  alarm.  It  requires  not  only  gresi 
natural  steadiness  of  nerve,  but  much  acquired  firmness,  to  rtiasia 
unmoved  when  sudden  terror  has  seized  on  the  minds  of  those  aradnd 
Habitual  respect  had  prevented  the  crew  from   intcrferinf  ( 
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the  movemcnta  of  the  Mexican,  who  not  only  descended  into  the  I 
with  his  female  companions  uninterrupted,  but  also  took  with  . 
little  bag  of  doubloons  which  fell  to  his  share  from  the  first  rsisifl^ 
the  schooner.  Josh  and  Jack  Tier  assisted  in  getting  Mrs.  DudJl 
Biddy  over  the  side,  and  both  took  their  own  places  in  the 
soon  as  lliis  pious  duly  was  discharged.  This  served  asa 
others  near  at  hand;  and  man  after  man  left  his  work  to  steal  into  te 
yawl,  until  every  living  being  had  disappeared  from  the  deck  of  tks 
Swash,  Spike  himself  excepted.  The  man  at  the  wheel  had  bam  ifcs 
last  to  desert  his  post,  nor  would  he  have  done  so  then,  but  for  si(^ 
nal  from  the  boatswain,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite. 

It  is  certain  there  was  a  secret  desire  among  the  people  of  tb< 
SwHsh,  who  were  now  crowded  into  a  boat  not  large  enough  ts  ooniais 
nriore  than  half  their  number  with  safety,  to  push  off  from  the  brig'i 
side,  and  abandon  her  commander  and  owner  to  his  fate.  AU  Iw* 
passed  so  soon,  however,  and  events  succeeded  each  other  «itli  •• 
much  rapidity,  that  little  time  was  given  for  consultation.  Habit  k(^ 
them  in  their  places,  though  the  appearances  around  them  were  §tim^ 
motives  for  taking  ciire  of  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  necessary  to  relate  the  forepoin*  evw** 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  from  the  moment  wl^ 
entered  this  unknown  channel  among  the  rocks,  ere  she 
sooner  was  her  helm  deserted   than  she  broachcd-to,  and  8pike  •• 
in  the  act  of  denouncing  the  steerage,  ignorant  of  iu  CSUM.  when  «•» 
brig  was  thrown  broadside-to  on  a  sharp  angular  bed  of  rocks.    It ' 
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fortunate  for  the  boat,  and  all  in  it,  that  it  was  brought  to  leeward  by 
the  broaching-to  of  the  vessel,  and  that  tlie  water  was  still  sufficiently 
deep  around  them  to  prevent  tlie  waves  from  breaking.  Breakers 
there  were,  however,  in  thousands,  on  every  side  ;  and  the  seamen  un- 
derstood tliat  their  situation  was  almost  desperately  perilous,  without 
shipwreck  coming  to  increase  the  danger. 

The  storm  itself  was  scarcely  more  noisy  and  boisterous  than  was 
Spike  when  he  ascertained  the  manner  in  which  his  people  had  be- 
haved. At  first  he  believed  it  was  their  plan  to  abandon  him  to  his 
fate;  but,  on  rushing  to  the  lee-gangway,  Don  Juan  Montefalderon 
assured  him  that  no  such  intention  existed,  and  that  he  would  not  al- 
low the  boat  to  be  cast  off  until  the  captain  was  received  on  board. 
This  brief  respite  gave  Spike  a  moment  to  care  for  his  portion  of  the 
doubloons;  and  he  rushed  to  his  state-room  to  secure  them,  together 
with  his  quadrant. 

The  grinding  of  the  brig's  bottom  on  the  coral  announced  a  speedy 
breaking  up  of  the  craft,  while  her  commander  was  thus  employed. 
So  violent  were  some  of  the  shocks  with  which  she  came  down  on  the 
hard  bed  in  which  she  was  now  cradled,  that  Spike  expected  to  see 
her  burst  asunder  while  he  was  yet  on  her  decks.  The  cracking  of 
timbers  told  him  that  all  was  over  with  the  Swash ;  nor  had  he  got 
back  as  far  as  the  gangway  with  his  prize,  before  he  saw  plainly  that 
the  vessel  had  broken  her  back,  as  it  is  termed,  and  that  her  |)lank- 
sheer  was  opening  in  a  way  that  threatened  lo  permit  a  separation  of 
the  crafk  into  two  sections,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  portentous  proofs  that  the  minutes  of  the  Molly 
were  numbered,  and  the  danger  that  existed  of  Ills  being  abandoned 
by  his  crew.  Spike  paused  a  moment  ere  he  went  over  the  vessel's 
side  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  reef.  His  object  was  to  get  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  position  of  the  breakers,  with  a  view  to  avoid  them. 
As  much  of  the  interest  of  that  which  is  to  succeed  is  connected  with 
these  particular  dangers,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  their  character, 
along  with  a  few  other  points  of  a  similar  beating. 

The  brig  had  gone  ashore  fully  two  miles  within  the  passage  she 
had  entered,  and  which,  indeed,  terminated  at  the  very  spot  where  she 
had  struck.  The  Poughkeepsie  was  standing  off  and  on  in  the  main 
channel,  with  her  boats  in  the  water,  evidently  preparing  to  carry  the 
brig  in  that  mode.  As  for  the  breakers,  tlvey  whitened  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  in  all  directions  around  the  wreck,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  but  In  two.  The  passage  in  which  the  Poughkeepsie  was  stand- 
ing lo  and  fro  was  clear  of  them,  of  course;  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
Jialf  to  the  nortlmard  Spike  saw  that  he  should  be  in  ofieii  water,  or 
altogether  on  the  northern  side  of  the  reef,  could  he  only  get  there. 
The  gravest  dangers  would  exist  in  the  passage,  which  led  among 
breakers  on  all  sides,  and  very  possibly  among  rocks  so  near  the  sur- 
face as  to  absolutely  obstruct  their  way.  In  one  sense,  however,  the 
breakers  were  useful.  By  avoiding  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
keeping  in  the  unbroken  water,  the  boat  would  be  running  in  the 
channels  of  the  reef,  and  consceiuentty  would  be  the  safer.  The  re- 
sult of  the  survey,  short  as  it  was,  and  it  did  not  last  a  minute,  was  to 
give  Spike  something  like  a  plan;  and  when  he  went  over  the  side, 
and  got  into  the  boat,  it  was  with  a  determination  to  work  his  way  out 
of  the  reef  lo  its  northern  edge  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  skirt 
it  as  near  as  he  could  in  his  Higlit  toward  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
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IITTEBIOB   or   TRB   TBOBTALDiEN    MC«KUa. 

Thobvaldsen,  in  183R,  had  attained  universal  fame.  The  fri^ 
Rota  was  despatched  to  bring  a  cargo  of  his  works  to  Copenhai^cg, 
and  he  was  to  arrive  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  to  remain,  in  Dca- 
mark. 

Fur  many  years  we  had  not  seen  such  beautiful  northern  light<  « 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Red  and  blue  flames  were  seen  whirliog 
in  the  horizon  ;  Iceland'slight  glimmering  nights  had  come  down  to 
our  green  islands  :  it  was  as  if  Thorvaldsen's  forefathers,  wrapped  ia 
the  lustre  of  the  aurora  borealis,  hovered  around  us  to  gmt  tbcir 
youngest  scion.  The  frigate  Rota,  with  the  artist  on  bout),  ip- 
proached  the  summer-green  coasts  of  Denmark. 

The  Danish  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  from  the  tower  of  St.  Nidwl» 
as  soon  as  the  vessel  could  be  descried  on  its  way  from  El»inoir: 
but  it  was  a  foggy  day,  and  the  frigate  was  close  by  the  city  htfai* 
it  was  observed.  Every  one  was  in  busy  motion,  people  Bod^ 
through  the  streets  towards  the  custom-house. 

What  a  picture!  The  sun  bursts  forth  suddenly  between  tl* 
clouds ;  there  lies  the  proud  ship  ;  a  magnificent  raiutMw  spau  tk 

*  TrmnsUuxl,  under  tbe  nuperiDteodeDce  of  the  autlior,  by  C  Badiiritbi  <• 
cludud  frum  page  430. 
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heavens.*  The  cannons  thunder,  all  the  vessels  hoist  their  flugs ;  the 
aea  is  covered  with  boats  gaily  trimmed  as  for  a  festival ;  emblemati- 
cal flags  wave  and  tell  us  that  in  one  boat  are  painters,  in  others 
sculptors,  poets,  and  students  ;  here  come  young  well-dressed  ladies, 
yet  the  eye  only  rests  for  a  moment  on  them  ;  it  turns  and  fixes  itself 
on  the  great  boat  which,  with  rapid  strokes,  steers  from  the  ship  ; 
for  there  sits  Thorvaldsen,  his  long  white  hair  hanging  over  his  blue 
cloak,  and  the  song  of  welcome  sounds  from  the  shore. 

The  whole  shore  is  filled  with  spectators;  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
vrave,  repeated  hurrahs  rend  the  air  :  it  is  a  people's  festiv.al,  enthu- 
siasm's festival.  The  people  take  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and 
draw  him  to  his  dwelling  at  Charlottenborg,  where  the  alelier  is  or- 
namented with  flowers  and  garlands.  "The  evening  is  that  of  a 
festival ;  torches  glare  in  the  garden,  and  artists  serenade  him. 

Thorvaldsen  is  the  people's  heart, — the  people's  thoughts; — feast 
follows  feast.  We  will  mention  but  two  of  these  J'eles  as  the  most  im- 
portant. The  one  was  a  sort  of  poetical- musical  academia,  where 
poems  for  the  occasion  were  read  by  the  authors  them8elves,f  or,  set 
to  music,  were  sung  by  dilcllunti.  The  large  saloon,  every  little  room 
was  filled  ;  every  one  would  partake  in  the  feast,  which  ended  with 
s  supper  and  a  dance  led  off  by  Thorvaldsen.  The  other  /r/f  was 
arranged  by  the  united  students,  when  he  was  made  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  union.  At  the  bamiuet  on  this  occasion,  at  which  a  song 
by  H.  P.  Hoist  apostrophized  the  future  museum,  the  background  of 
the  saloon  was  opened,  and  the  museum  appeared  as  it  would  do  when 
completed. 

However  much  this  enthusiasm  and  homage  may  have  gratified 
Thorvaldsen,  it  at  length  became  tiresome;  festivals  and  admiration 
belonged  to  his  daily  existence,  and  yet  he  thought  so  little  of  it. 
When  he  was  drawn  by  the  populace  to  his  dwelling,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  said,  "  We  drive  fast;"  and  as  he  returned  one  even- 
ing from  the  cathedral  in  Roeskilde,  the  houses  being  illuminated  for 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  must  be  a  wedding  here  to-night  !"J 

Close  to  Presto  Bay,  surrounded  by  wood-grown  banks,  lies  Nyso, 
the  principal  seftt  of  the  barony  of  Stampenborg, — a  place  which, 
through  'Thorvaldsen,  has  become  remarKable  in  Denmark.  The 
open  strand,  the  beautiful  beech  woods,  even  the  little  town  seen 
through  the  orchards,  at  some  few  hundred  paces  from  the  mansion, 
make  the  place  worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  its  truly  Danish 
scenery,  if  ere  Thorvaldsen  found  his  best  home  in  Denmark  ;  here 
he  seemed  to  increase  his  fame,  and  here  a  series  of  his  last  beautiful 
bas-reliefs  were  produced, 

Baron  Stampe  is  one  of  nature's  noblest-minded  men;  his  hospi- 
tality, and  his  lady's  daughterly  affection  for  Thorvaldsen,  opened  a 
home  for  him  here,  a  comfortable  and  good  one.     A  great  energetic 

*  By  many  it  wai  rej^arded  ai  a  bright  omen,  which  furraed  tlio  suliject  of  more 
Uian  one  picture  at  the  Academy,  tliat  jti9l  as  Thorvaldsen  was  about  lu  leave  tbo 
frigate,  the  sun,  which  had  )>eeo  obscured  througliout  the  day,  suddenly  broke 
forth,  aud  a  beautiful  rainbow  exteuded  it«elf  OTcr  the  vessel,  us  it  was  s«en  from 
the  shore. 

■f'  The  autliors  who  recited  their  poems  lliemselve*  were  Oehleuscitkeger,  Orund- 
»vig,  H.  P.  HoUt  and  H.  C.  Andersen  ;  the  words  of  the  songs  were  written  by 
Heiberg,  Hertz,  Wlnther,  aud  Oversliou,  the  introductory  speeuh  by  Professor 
Clausen. 

X  It  is  the  custom  iu  Uuuuiark  for  the  friends  of  newly-niarricd  persons  to  illu- 
miuate  the  wiudows  of  Uieir  houses  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day 
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power  in  the  baroness  incited  his  activity  ;  she  attended  him  with 
a  daughter's  care,  elicited  from  hitn  every  little  wish,  and  executed 
it.  Directly  after  his  first  visit  to  Nysij,  a  short  tour  to  Moen's  chalk 
cliffs  was  arranged,  and  during  the  few  days  that  were  passed  there, 
a  little  alclier  was  erected  in  the  garden  at  Nyso,  close  to  the  caiul 
which  half  encircles  the  principal  building :  here,  and  in  a  comer 
room  of  the  mansion,  on  the  first  floor  facing  the  sea,  most  of  Thor- 
valdscn's  works,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were  eiecut<d: 
"  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,"  "  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  "  Uebecc* 
at  the  Well,"  his  own  portrait-statue,  Oehlenschltcger's  and  HoU 
berg's  busts,  &c.  Baroness  Stampe  was  in  faithful  attendance  on 
him,  lent  him  a  helping  hand,  and  read  aloud  for  him  from  Ho(> 
berg.  Driving  abroad,  weekly  concerts,  and  in  the  evenings  his 
fondest  play,  "  The  Lottery,"  were  what  most  easily  excited  him,  and 
on  these  occasions  he  would  say  many  amusing  things.  He  has  re- 
presented the  Stampe  family  in  two  bas-reliefs :  in  the  one  repre* 
senting  the  mother,  the  two  daughters,  and  the  youngest  too, 
is  the  artist  himself;  the  other  exhibits  the  father  and  the  two 
eldest  sons. 

All  circles  sought  to  attract  Thorvaldsen  ;  he  was  at  erery  gnat 
festival,  in  every  great  society,  and  every  evening  in  the  theatre 
by  the  side  of  Oehlenschheger.  As  a  young  man,  he  bad  oot  that 
imposing  beauty  of  feature  which  he  had  in  after-life.  • 

" That  noble  figure 

Sat  plastic,  as  bis  own  gods'  statues. 
Ha«t  tbuu  obser\-0(l  that  wheresoe'er  he  came 
'SIoiiKSt  iiiimheri  forth,  the  crowd  made  silent  way, 
As  by  a  holy  cloud  unconscious  svay'd."* 

His  greatness  was  allied  to  a  mildness,  a  straightforwardneM,  1 
in  the  liigliest  degree  fascinated  the  stranger  wTio  approached  hii 
for  the  first  time.  His  atelier  in  Copenhagen  was  visited  d«ly ;  i 
he  therefore  felt  himself  more  comfortable  and  undisturbed  at  Ntkv  ' 
Baron  Stampe  and  his  family  accompanied  him  to  Italy  in  1841, 
when  he  again  visited  that  country.  The  whole  journey,  which  ■mu 
by  way  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  the  Rhine  towns,  and  Munich, 
was  a  continued  triumphal  procession.  The  winter  was  paascd  in 
Rome,  and  the  Danes  there  had  a  home  in  which  they  found  a  wel- 
come. 

The  following  year,  Thorvaldsen  was  again   in  Denmark,  and  at 
his  favourite  place,  Nysb.     On  Christmas  eve,  he  here  formed  bis 
beautiful  bas-relief.  "  Christmas  Joys  in   Heaven/*  which  Oehlciv 
schla-ger   consecrated  with  a  poem.      The  last  birthday  of  bis  Ii& 
was  celebrated  here  ;  the  performance  of  one  of  Holberg's  vaudevilki 
was  arranged,  and  strangers  invited ;  yet  the  morning  of  that  diy 
was  the  liomeliest,  when  only  the  family  and  the  author  of  this  me- 
moir, who  had  written  a  merry  song  for  the  occasion,  which  was  rtlll 
wtt  on  the  paper,  placed  themselves  outside  the  artist's  door,  eacfa 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  gong,  or  a  bottle  on  which  they  rubbed  a  cork 
as  an  accompaniment,  and  sung  the  song  as  a  morning  greeting. 
I  liorvaldsen,   in  his  morning  gown,  opened   the  door,  laughing  ;  be 
twirled  his  black  Raphael's-cap,   took  a  pair  of  tongs  himself,  wl 
accompanied  us,  whilst  he  danced  round  and  joined  the  others  in  tiw 
loud  "  hiirrii !" 

*  lleilierg,  in  bis  elegy,  "  Thurvaldseu." 


A  charming  bu-tclieC  "t^ 
pletetl :  it  w«»  I ' 
bequeathed  to  OLlikiiw.y«§i  i,  lad  mid,  ' 

for  you-'" 
On  SuncUy,  the  24di  o<^  Mack.  18H.  •  < 

■■■mbled  at  the  iiwiiwio  <f  T         ^ 

valdien  was  there,  aad  ' 

of  a    jonmey  that   be 

of  the  Mmmer.      Haha's  ttm^dr  «f ' 

formed  for  the  fint  I 

not  his  favorite  sabjed,  bat 

of  Holberg ;  bnt  it 

had  become  a  fert  otf"  hafaic  with  hiaa  I*  | 

tre.    Aboat  six  o'cfeck,  tbcrHhac,  h*  va 

overture  bad  begmi; 

fri«3>ds,  took  his  naas 

sat  down  agaio,  beat  hi*  I 

oned.    Tbow  nearest  t»  I 

and  he  was  borne  oat ;  bat  he  ' 
The  news  flew  thruagh  ihe^otj  I 

bers  at  Chailuwbwg ' 

those  who  w«re  most  deeplj 

who,  but  a  few  imja  beCwe,  had  laat  a  < 

daughter's  heart,  she  we|(t  Im  the  j 
On  dissecting  the  bodj ,  it 

organic  disease  of  the  faeait ' 

the  chesL     Aaioagit  baadiada  of  i 

lucky  as  to  be  aaved  ftosa  psaa  by  •  i 

life,  Thorvaldacn  drew  DMMb'a 

that.    Hi*  fa 

great  artiu  Ur  ifaere  ia  ibe 

Uurel-wreath  arooad  bis  btvw,  Bte  a  I 

His  death  oujuied  jait  m  db» 
open  eofin  in  the  great  figare  mIc 
burning  tapert,  jnst  in  tbM  pbec^ 
the  day  prcrkms,  had  luaiswl  the 
oratioD  was  delivered  by 
liucwell  to  their  great  maa 


W*i 


*   Bi*  win,  iMUi  ^  Mb 
toirn  Copcnki^Ri  iD  tkc  ak^KSi  «f  an 
ilikt  the  mn«eaai  AtO  bar  Ids  aaai^  i 
rix-dollan  unnrit  its  ovomb.     TV* 
cillur  l^Uin,  Pnrfi—l  TUci*, 
member  of theCoBtahafBi—tlUmj.  TW«fl 
nf  lii»  work*  ibaaU  be  iiwiUlal  m  ~ 
froin  Uic  funds  of  the  anscoa,  tmd  tSbas  W 
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The  Crown -prince  of  Denmark,  as  president  of  the  academy,  foU 
lowed  nearest  the  coffin :  it  stopt  once  more  in  the  courtyard,  t 
miserere  in  the  Italian  language  was  sung  by  the  opera  company 
then  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  procession  began.* 

It  is  a  dull  gray  day,  there  is  not  a  sunbeam  to  be  seen.  The 
citizens,  all  with  crape  round  their  hats,  have  placed  themaelves  in 
rows,  arm-in  arm,  and  where  the  line  ends  on  that  long  road,  there 
stand  the  poorer  classes^-even  ragged  boys  hold  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  form  a  chain,  a  chain  of  peace ;  the  rows  of  students  began 
nearest  to  Frue  Kirke.  All  the  windows,  walls,  trees,  and  many  roof«, 
are  filled  with  spectators.  What  a  stillness  !  See,  they  uncover  their 
heads  as  the  coffin  approaches  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  flowers  aod 
palm  branches  above,  with  Thorvalden's  statue  leaning  on  Hope: 
amongst  the  many  wreaths  on  the  lid,  there  are  two  that  an  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  the  one  is  bound  by  the  queen  henelf 
with  the  finest  flowers  that  the  seasons  a Sbrd, — the  other  is  of  silrer, 
the  children  in  several  of  the  schools  of  the  town  have  each  givB^ 
their  mile  towards  it.  See,  at  all  the  windows  are  female*  dre^^^f 
in  mourning  !  Flowers  are  showered  down,  large  bouquets  fall  di^ 
the  coffin,  all  the  bells  of  the  churches  toll.  It  is  a  festal  procession, 
the  people  accompany  the  artist-king ! — that  moment  wiU  never  be 
forgotten. 

When  the  coffin  was  at  the  church  door,  the  last  part  of  the  pro- 
cession left  the  house  of  mourning.  The  orchestra  poured  forth  a 
deep  and  affecting  funeral  march,  as  if  the  dead  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession, led  on  by  the  tones  of  the  organ  and  trumpet.  The  king  of 
the  land  met  the  coffin,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  mourners  at  tkt 
door  of  the  church,  t  which  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  where 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  in  marble  stood  in  the  faint  light.  The  can- 
tata now  sounded  from  tuneful  lips  and  pealing  organ ;  the  U(l 
chorus  was  heard,  then  followed  an  oration  by  Dean  Tryde,  and  th« 
mournful  ceremony  concluded  with  a  "  Sleep  well  '"  from  the  »tu- 
dents,  who  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  coffin. 

Thus  ended  Albert  Thorvaldsen's  glorious  life's  triumph.  Fortoo* 
and  Victory  favoured  him  ;  no  artist's  life  has  been  richer  in  fortune'* 
sunshine  than  his.  The  nobly  born  felt  himself  proud  of  having  in 
his  circle  the  order-decorated,  tlie  great  man  whom  princes  drhgtit 
to  honour  and  pay  homage  to,  the  world's  far-famed  sculptor ;  dw 
common  man  knew  that  he  was  born  in  his  class,  sprung  (tooi  hi* 
strong  race ;  he  looked  up  to  him,  regarded  his  honour  and  (brtaw 
as  a  part  of  his  own,  and  saw  in  him  the  chosen  of  God.  Yet,  cv«b 
in  death  Thorvaldsen  seemed  to  cast  sparks  of  fortune  on  the  indi- 
gent many.     In  Nyboder.J  where  they  knew  Thorvaldsen  well,  ud 

*  At  ha.}{-pa»t  one  a.  m.,  the  procession  left  the  hooie  of  mourning  and  tm^d 
tlie  diureh  (Fnie  Kirke)  at  a  quarter  before  three.  It  WM  led  by  two  snjsos 
at  the  htsad  uf  an  imroenne  number  of  seamen,  then  came  about  eight  hnariiW 
studenti,  after  tlicm  came  tlie  Icelanders  reiudent  in  the  town,  then  artaMsof  <ll 
cluMfs,  Hud  tlien  the  body  borne  by  artist*.  The  Crowii- Prince  folJow«i,«i* 
the  raeuibers  of  the  Academy,  the  university,  the  o(fic«u^  of  the  navy  aBdaay. 
civil  officers,  dtitums,  &c.  The  streets  tlirough  which  the  prooewiuo  paasa<  »■• 
•wept,  and  ilreired  with  sand  and  evergreens. 

t  The  Queen,  tlie  Crown-princess,  and  several  ladies  oC  the  royal  luiaw  had  ubs 
their  seau  in  a  pew,  on  tlie  floor  of  the  church,  near  the  oofflo. 

±  A  quarter  of  Copeahagcu,  where  the  seamen  live,  built  for  iImbi  fcjr  Cklild* 
the  hourtli.  ' 


MEMOIRS  OF  MR.  BROOKE,  GOVERNOR  OP  LABUAN, 
AND  RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK. 


BY     JAMB8    AU008TCB    8T.    JOHN, 
AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MANNKR8,  ETC.,  OF  ANCIENT  CRSBCB." 

Until  very  recently  comparatively  little  was  known  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  or  of  the  Inilian  Archipelago  itself,  the  scene  of  his  laboon 
and  success.  The  Dutch,  no  doubt,  had  long  been  est&blithcd  in 
various  ports  of  it,  and  numerous  European  navigators,,  from  the 
period  of  Magellan's  voyage  in  1520,  had  traversed  its  narrow  seas 
in  all  directions,  and  given  descriptions,  more  or  less  interesting,  of 
its  infinitely  varied  groups.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  eigbtMStb 
century,  the  East  India  Company  obtained  a  transient  foodn^  on  t 
small  island  to  the  north  of  Borneo,  from  which  its  servants  wen 
expelled  by  the  Suhis,  and  driven  to  take  temporary  refuge  in  La> 
buan.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  our  last  great  struggle  with 
France,  we  became  masters  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Ea«l, 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  southern  extremities  of  Pulo  KaUmantan,  llie 
Moluccas,  and  the  few  points  they  possessed  in  Celebes. 

At  that  period  an  enterprising  gentleman  in  the  *ervice  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Sir  Stamford  Kafiles,  began  to  comprehend  the 
importance  of  that  insular  division  of  Asia,  and  endeavoured,  br  bit 
writings  and  representations  to  government,  to  give  a  proper  uirf^ 
tion  to  the  policy  of  this  country.  His  exertions  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be  said  to  have  been  almost  rendered  fruitless  by  the  igno- 
rance or  apathy  of  the  ministers,  who  understood  neither  the  politi- 
cal nor  the  commercial  value  of  the  Archipelago.  By  laying,  how 
ever,  the  foundation  of  Singapore,  which  he  did  without  order*  am) 
at  his  peril,  this  able  and  judicious  man,  linked  us  involuntarily  M 
the  Archipelago,  made  it  at  once  our  duty  and  interest  to  acquaiiit 
ourselves  with  its  condition,  and  obtain  at  least  a  bhare  of  that ' 
niense  commerce  which  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  Holland, 
since  we  restored  her  colonies,  to  check  rather  than  to  develope. 
rapid  growth  of  Singapore  may  be  said  to  have  disclosed  to  theworlil 
the  secret  of  that  part  of  Asia,  which  only  requires  the  touch  of  EiK 
ropean  policy  and  commerce  to  be  quickened  into  active  life. 

Of  course  there  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  trade  be- 
tween the  various  islands,  because  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  even 
that  degree  of  civilisation  which  they  possess  without  the  inter- 
change of  commodities,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  on  the  continent.  But,  up  to  this  hour,  the 
tr.'ide  may  be  said  to  exist  in  its  simplest  rudiments.  It  is  only 
lately  that  square-rigged  vessels  have  l)een  engaged  in  it,  in  very 
small  numbers,  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  traffic  being  still  car> 
ried  on  in  native  prahus  of  a  few  tons'  burden.  Nevertljeiess  it  has 
been  fully  ascertained,  that  no  part  of  the  earth  produces  richer  at 
more  abundant  materials  for  commerce,  consisting  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  odoriferous  gums,  edible  birds'-nests,  rice,  cotton.  coflM, 
and  coals,  together  with  a  multitude  of  other  articles,  the  enuraen- 
tion  of  whirli  would  be  beside  ray  present  purpose. 

Some  time  after  the  dis;ippearaiicc  of  Sir  .Stamford  R*Sin  frwB 


Mint  , 


the  scene,  another  | 
of  the  East  India  Compaoj',  ( 
attention  to  the  Arrhiprkgii. 
of  whose  career  may  i 
to  the  world,  tinoe  he  1 
most  lucrative 

poMeMed,  bv  Great  Britain  ia  Ike  EmL    h  i 
who  acquire  distiDCtaon  by  their  dariac  ifMrit  of  i 
time  to  reader  tbewwri yea  — a«t»  af  I 
ilace  them  on  a  level 
ing  perpetually  ia  the  i 
of  savages,  and  " 
naturally  grow  fiereeMMlii 

tempt  for  the  arta  and  wtmaa*  of  aw&aed  life, 
courage  and  their  energy,  they  aet  ■»  vala 
mind,  or  any  rf  those  ( 
of  social  intei course.    Mr. 
of  men,  except  in  pooseaeiac  She 
prudence  by  which  it  dtoaUT  be  gMdcd  l«  nacfid  < 
ginal   profesiion,  which  wmt  that  of  a  aeUicr.  he 
have  attained  high  rank,  and,  haii  he  i 
he  would  in  that  way  hare  i 
most  popular  depertmenta, 

Mr.  Brooke,  dcaeeoded  by  both  parenu  froaa  aacnt  faauUes. 
born  on  the  29th  of  April.  1803,  at  Coonbe  Grove,  his  teher'a  mat 
in  the  nei^hboarfaood  of  Bath.  It  ia  an  iilimiiliiB  wWdi  hn  oilni 
been  made,  that  most  men  wha  render  fhfiaefliis  renarkableai  life 
by  the  development  at  their  moral  or  inCelleeta^  qualities  disBDvcv 
the  first  penat  of  their  saecess  In  the  early  insfaaetiun  of  their  ma^ 
thers.  Airs.  Brooke  was  a  womaa  of  great  strength  and  dehcicy  af 
mind,  who  was  not  only  miatress  of  the  knawM||e  asaallf  pasaaaa. 
ladies,  bot  of  that  vivifying  nrvpatln  «hid«,  when  tt  < 


on  a  proper  object,  is  »ure  to  kindfe  •  laodaUe  — ihitinn.  Foad  as 
a  mother  should  be  of  all  her  duhkea,  ahe  vonld  ycC  appear  to  hav« 
conceived  p<>culiar  hopes  of  this  son,  whom  she  li««d  to  see  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  though  the  happiness  was  not  permitted  her  of  gicetiog 
him  with  a  mother*  bk->ring  on  his  reoeot  return  to  England. 

Intended  for  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Conpany,  Mr. 
Brooke  received  an  education  suitable  to  his  rank  and  expectatioiM 
and  went  out  at  a  very  early  period  to  Bengal,  in  which  presidency 
he  spent  the  first  years  of  his  youth.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Burmese  war,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Aa»ani,  where  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rungpoor,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  he  was 
shot  through  the  lungs  while  attacking  a  stockade,  and  hovered  for 
some  time  between  life  and  death.  The  tranquillity  of  home,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  native  air  having  been  judged  necessary  for  his 
recovery,  he  returned  to  Europe,  where,  as  soon  as  his  improved 
health  would  permit,  he  resumed  the  studies  of  his  boj  hood,  and 
rendered  himself  master  of  several  moilern  languages,  which  he  still 
speaks  with  fluency.  He  travelled  also  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  in  the  last-named  classic  land  acquired  a  strong 
tastc'for  antiquarian  researches  which,  up  to  the  present  hour,  have 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  leisure.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  poetry  and  romantic  literature  of  Italy, 
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and  translate<I  passages  from  Tasso,  which,  for  fidelity  and  elegnnce, 
have  not,  perhaps,  been  suqiassed. 

Having  remained  in  Europe  the  full  time  allowed  by  his  leave  of 
absence,  he  prepared  to  return  to  India  and  pursue  the  military  pro- 
fession. The  ship,  however,  in  which  he  embarked,  was  wrecked,  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  had  therefore  to  undergo  the  trial  of  a  se- 
cond separation  from  his  family.  The  Cnstle  Huntley,  the  next  ship 
in  which  he  sailed,  was  more  fortunate  ;  there  were  numerous  pas- 
sengers on  board,  many  of  them  well  educated  and  talented;  and,  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  voyage,  it  was  proposed  to  publish  a  week- 
ly periodical,  of  which,  by  universal  consent,  Mr.  Brooke  was  maile 
editor.  This  task  he  undertook  upon  one  condition,  namely,  that 
all  the  contributions  should  be  in  verse,  and  that  no  one  should  in- 
dulge in  personalities.  The  publication  was  called  the  "  Nautilus," 
and  it  came  out  at  first  on  Friday,  but  afterwards  the  day  of  its  appear- 
ance was  changed  to  Saturday.  The  "Nautilus"  always  commenced 
with  a  contribution  from  the  editor,  who  usually  wrote  under  the 
formidable  signature  of  "  Cholera  Morbus."  Of  these  short  poems 
some  are  light  and  satirical,  originating  in  fugitive  circumstance*, 
and  designed  solely  to  promote  the  amusement  of  the  hour  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  arc  so  serious  and  full  of  thought,  so  elevated  in 
sentiment,  so  pervaded  by  the  power  of  imagination,  and  so  conform- 
able in  their  structure  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  that  they  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  Lord  Byron  himself,  whom  the  youthful 
poet  regarded  with  high  admiration.  I  have  the  "  Nautilus"  now 
before  me  ;  it  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  record  of  an  agreeable 
voyage.  AH  the  contributors  seem  to  have  tasked  their  powers  to 
the  utmost  to  have  amused  their  fellow-passengers  ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  defect  of  some  of  the  pieces,  it  is  impossible  to  periiw 
the  whole  without  forming  a  highly  favourable  conception  of  the 
entire  party.  In  some  we  find  the  idea  of  home  mixing  itself  up 
with  all  their  thoughts, and  tinging  them  with  melancholy;  in  other* 
the  wishes  bound  forward  to  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  and  revel 
in  all  the  enjoyments  afforded  or  promisecT  by  Indian  life.  To  high 
poetical  excellence  few  endeavoured  to  attain,  but  there  is  a  profu- 
sion of  imagery,  sometimes  original,  with  much  fertility  and  fresh- 
ness of  fancy. 

On  arriving  at  Madras  Mr.  Brooke  found  that  his  period  of  fur- 
lough hail  expired,  and  that,  in  order  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  po- 
sition lie  had  thus  lost,  a  protracted  and  wearisome  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  at  home  would  probably  be  necessary  ;  ne  there- 
fore resigned  the  service  at  once,  and  determined  on  proceeding  with 
the  ship  all  the  way  to  China.    This  step  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  life,  as  it  conducted  him  to  the  field  of  his  future  la- 
bours.   It  WHS  now,  in  fact,  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  islaiuU 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  their  natural  riches  and  incompar- 
able beauty.     By  degrees,  the  idea  of  visiting  and  exploring  Inen 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  though  it  was  not  suddenly  brought  to 
maturity.     On  his  arrival  at  Canton  he  enjoyed  some  opportunities 
ot  studying  the  Chinese  character,  and,  in  the  multiplied  imports  of 
that  city,  of  forming  some  faint  conception  of  the  value  and  varietjr 
of  the  products  of  the  Archipelago.     Iteturning  to  Europe,  stilUfull 
of  the  design  he  had  formed,  he,  in  conjunction  with  another  grntlc- 
(nan,  fitted  out  a  Si\\ii(k  ot  \ax^e  \kvvTA«v\  \\\  otder  to  make  the  expoi- 
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ment  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  proceeded  once  more  into  the 
China  seas,  where  numerous  circumstances  concurred  to  defeat  his 
purposes.  The  plan  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  another  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  once  more  revisited  Europe,  hta  views  continually 
acquiring  greater  maturity  and  development. 

Air.  Brooke  now,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  a  consi- 
derable fortune ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  his  project  for 
opening  up  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  British  commerce  and  enter- 
prise was  resumed.  After  much  thought  and  investigation,  he  re- 
solved upon  making  the  attempt  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  for 
a  private  individual,  purchased  a  large  and  liandsome  yacht,  and,  hav- 
ing manned  it  with  a  choice  crew,  left  England  on  an  experimentid 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  ;  experimental,  I  mean  in  this  sense, 
that  he  wished  to  test  the  soundness  and  sailing  qualities  of  his  yucht, 
the  "  Royalist,"  and  the  docility,  courage,  and  attachment  of  his  men. 
It  would  protract  this  notice  to  far  too  great  a  length  to  enter  into 
a  minute  account  of  that  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  landed 
in  Spain,  and  traversed  a  large  portion  of  its  southern  provinces. 
Among  the  things  he  saw  was  the  Alhambra,  his  description  of 
which  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
vigorous  and  picturesque  style  in  which  Mr.  Brooke  was  accus- 
tomed to  keep  his  journal,  and  as  revealing  in  some  degree  his  cha- 
racter and  cast  of  thought. 

"The  Moorish  antiouilies  interest  me  more  than  anything  else 
in  Spain,  for  when  we  look  back  on  their  history  we  cannot  but  feel 
how  nearly  we  might  have  been  connected  with  them.  The  victory 
of  Charles  Martel  saved  the  Christian  world  from  the  deluge  which 
threatened  its  freedom  and  religion,  and  gave  the  first  check  to  con- 
querors who  hatl  carried  their  conquests  to,  and  their  creed  fronj, 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  fertile  lands  of  Spain.  Though  the 
Moors  from  that  period  ceased  to  extend  their  territories,  they  con- 
solidated and  enriched  what  they  had  acquired.  In  agriculture  they 
stood  unrivalled ;  science  advanced  amongst  them.  In  astronomy, 
physic,  botany.  Sec.  they  far  outstripped  the  barbarians  of  chivalry, 
and  their  manufactures  flourished  in  the  numerous  cities  which 
owned  their  sway.  Their  architecture,  so  original,  so  light,  yet  so 
rich,  is  still  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra ;  and  alt 
who  visit  this  palace  must  admit  that  it  bears  witness  of  a  people 
who  had  reached  a  high  point  of  enlightened  taste  and  civilised  lux- 
ury. It  appears,  too,  as  if  the  genial  clime  of  Spain  tended  to  soften 
the  race  who  had  become  its  possessors  ;  for  whilst  their  brethren 
extirpated  the  religion  of  the  eastern  empire,  they  caught  no  trace 
of  the  civilisation  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  and  the  same  tribes  which 
from  time  to  time  recruited  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  gradually  re- 
duced Africa  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  obliterated  every  mark 
of  the  most  subtle  and  disputatious  Christian  Church. 

"  Far  different  was  it  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  for  the  very  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  their  enemies,  corrupted  by  all  the  malice  of 
religious  hate,  ascribe  to  them  a  degree  of  enlightenment  they  would 
willingly,  if  possible,  have  denied. 

"  But  .nithuugh  the  Moors  were  so  superior  to  their  Christian  con- 
temporaries, though  they  advanced  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  improved 
tiie  soil  they  had  gained,  their  position  was  nevertheless  one  which 
gradually  tended  to  decay.    They  were  an  exotic  ^VavxX.,  a.ia^  \)t«.  isA- 
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ference  of  creed  armed  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Eiiroi>e  ajjainn  them. 

The  wily  policy  of  Ferdinand  nnd  the  fiery  zeal   of  IsabelU — th» 

I  union  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  hastened  the  downfall  which  their  own 

L  internal  dissensions  had  already  comroenced.    Yet  as  people  defeni]. 

iing  their  kingdom  with  more  bravery  or  more  obrtinacy  year  after 

I  year,  they  resisted  the  advance  of  powerful  and  cautious  enemie*. 

,Town  afler  town  was  besieged  and  fell.    Betrayed  and  encomp««ied 

they  ofltimes,  for  a  brief  space,  changetl  the  fortunes  of  war.  and  at 

length  threw  themselves  into  the  fortress  of  Grenada,  the  last  and 

dearest  of  their  possessions.     A  defence  of  twelve  months  procraad- 

iiated  what  it  could  not  avert — Grenada  fell;  the  Alhambra  surrcn> 

dered,  and  El  Checo  marched  from  the  gate  which  still  bears  hb 

name,  and  wept  as  he  gazed  on  the  fair  kingdom  he  had  lost. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  scene  standing  on  the  watch-tower  to  gaae  i 
the  Vega  de  Grenada;  the  fertile  plain  is  enclosed  by  its  amphit)id!_ 
tre  of  mountains,  the  rugged  Sierra  de  Ncvoda  rises  behind  the  city, 
the  city  itself  lies  a  panorama  at  your  feet,  and  each  gentle  unduU' 
tion  is  crowned  witn  Christian  convent  or  Moorish  palace.  All 
combines  to  render  it  a  most  charming  spot,  nn<!  which  munt  have 
been  doubly  dear  to  a  people  who  had  exchanged  the  heat^  of  Africa 
for  the  fertile  soil  of  this  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Just  above  Gre- 
nada are  the  remains  of  the  palace  and  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  ori- 
ginally covering  the  entire  hill,  but  now,  alas  !  level  with  the  ground, 
excepting  the  summer  apartments  and  a  few  detached  towers  and 
gateways.  A  huge  unfinished  and  misplaced  building,  commenced 
by  Charles  V.,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  site,  and  leave* 
us  to  regret  the  winter  palace,  which  was  removed  to  make  place 
for  this  monument  of  bad  taste.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  plainnci* 
of  the  exterior  of  what  remains.  A  low  door  admits  into  a  court,  and 
the  transition  is  to  another  sphere.  There  is  the  indescribable  i<ii«». 
tion  of  something  shadowy  and  unreal, — the  depth  of  perspective, 
rich  tracery,  Arabic  inscriptions,  cool  marble,  cle.ir  water,  and  grwii 
myrtles.  An  arch  to  the  right  leads  into  the  court  of  .Sirus.  th« 
most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  portion  of  the  building;  within  it  it 
adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in  the  centre  stands  the  foun- 
tain whence  it  takes  its  name.  A  portico,  the  most  light  antl  elegant 
possible,  surrounds  the  court,  and  at  the  two  extremes  forms  a  pa- 
vilion supported  on  clusters  of  slight  marble  pillars.  The  portico 
opens  into  various  halls,  wrought  in  a  style  so  rich,  so  fantastic,  yet 
ao  beautiful,  that  the  effect  is  magical ;  the  perfea  proportion  of 
every  part,  the  varied  decorations  which  adorn  the  walls,  the  deep 
recesses  inlaid  with  tile  in  the  most  varied  and  elaborate'  patterns, 
the  gold  and  enamel  covering  the  roofs;  the  roofs  and  cornices  thctn- 
aelves,  now  of  carved  wood,  now  rising  in  a  dome,  dr<.i..,;,>.r  „;ti 
■talactites,  the  light  marble  pillars  upholding  arches  ec  lit, 

I  the  fretwork  delicate  as  icicles,  the  marble  floors,  trickling  ..,..i,>.,ii)», 
[the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  the  Arabic  characters,  all  combine  to 
cheat  one  into  the  belief  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  llaroun 
Alraschid  and  his  vizier  might  appear  in  the  scene  without  surtling 
the  Christian  occupant ;  the  shades  of  the  Alooriah  monarchs  or  th« 
gallant  Abencerrage  ought  to  rise  to  perfect  the  delusion,  yet  it  ii 
complete  without  them. 

"  A  land  of  dronsjr  heail  it  i>, 
M'liere  viiions  finat  tiefore  the  hnl/rJoMil  ty»." 
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"A  man  may  sit  amid  such  a  scene  and  dream  of  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past.  I  recalled  not  only  the  history  of  traditions  of  the  extra- 
ordinary race  whoerected  this  unrivalled  palace,  but  filled  upthedark- 
ness  of  ages  with  the  deeds  and  characters  of  many  an  unknown 
actor.  Away  with  dreaming !  the  Aluors  of  Spain  are  no  more,  their 
palace  knows  them  no  longer,  vogue  tradition  and  lying  history  (ill 
the  place  of  truth,  and  their  works  alone  uifurd  a  fair  estimate  of  a 
brave  and  unfortunate  race. 

"  I  am  welt  repaid  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  four  days'  riding, 
the  remains  of  the  posadas,  the  oil  of  the  cookery,  the  rough  roada, 
the  burning  sun,  and  sour  wine.  The  two  hundred  miles  of  Spain 
which  I  passed  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  dreary  wild  roiiiitry 
heaped  with  a  confusion  of  hills:  though  the  grapes  and  the  olive, 
the  aloe  and  the  pomegranate,  the  citron  and  the  orange  flourish  in 
the  valleys  it  would  give  a  very  false  estimate  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery  to  prate  of  these  choice  productions.  On  the  hills 
round  Tangier  exotics  abound  and  grow  wild.  I  did  not  observe  the 
same  in  Spain;  the  hill  sides  are  barren  and  sterile. 

"Much  might  be  written  of  Grenada  and  its  sights,  Moorish  and 
Christian.  I  care  not  for  any  of  them  after  the  Alhambra.  To  have 
seen  it  is  an  event — to  remember  it  is  delightful." 

From  the  coast  of  Spain  the  "  Royalist "  pursued  her  way  up  the 
Alediterranean,  passing  by  Malta  and  Crete,  and  between  the  nume- 
rous islands  of  the  Egean,  until  she  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  It  un- 
fortunately happened,  however,  that  the  plague  w.is  then  raging  in 
the  Turkish  capital,  mowing  down  the  population  and  ditfusing  ter- 
ror and  alarm  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Brooke  judged  it  prudent  therefore  to 
face  about  in  the  Dardanelles,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  up  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  to  land  in  the  road,  nejir  the  scene  of  Homer's  buttles, 
on  the  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  thence  to  drop  down  leisurely 
along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  explore  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  Teos.  Erythra,  Smyrna, 
£phesu8,  and  Rhodes.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  classical  traveller  examining  the  sites  of  cities,  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  theatres,  copying  inscriptions,  measuring  columns,  archi- 
traves, and  cornices,  excavating  tombs,  and  entering  into  laboriout 
researches  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  points  of  ancient 
geography.  This  I  mention  chiefly  to  shew  the  versatility  of  his 
mind,  and  the  classical  tendency  of  his  taste,  and  to  enable  the  reader 
to  contrast  the  pursuits  of  his  early  life  with  those  which  have  now 
raised  him  to  political  eminence  and  distinction.  As  the  journal  of 
the  Mediterranean  voyage  may  possibly  never  see  the  light,  I  shall 
extract  from  it  two  or  three  passages,  both  as  being  interesting  in 
themselves  and  serving  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  writer's 
habitual  frame  of  mind.  His  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  impracticability  of  resuscitating  virtue  in  a  fallen 
people  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  attention,  especially  from  all  those 
who  believe  in  the  progressive  tendencies  of  mankind  and  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  society. 

"  Of  the  policy  of  Turkey,  and  her  present  position,  I  speak  with 
great  diffidence.  It  is  true  that  the  Turkish  empire,  taken  as  a  whole, 
possesses  more  resources  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  embraces 
the  choicest  portion  of  the  globe.     But  with  all  these  natural  advan- 
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of  dopoiism  and  cmrvpbon  for  amy 
of  wKgi— ■  Bcal  oeMed  to  art,  «h«a 


thejr  eeawd  to  be  powerfaL    A  aiiia- 
proaum  the  erfl 


nil  cicijf  ■EMic 

cjHeai.    I^aab  oa  which  BaXafc  hn 
vw  lie  and  bsTe  lain  uncahivatK)  : 
■  life  are  new  deserted  and  tenant- 
pictaic  of  Turkey  ■■  she  has  cxisud  for 
I  to  Ajm  Minor.  Greece,  Sjria,  Egypt,  and 
Tmtkef  m  Euiopfc    Whatever  taaatiy  owned  her  baacfal  rwaj  Ml 
iM»tBedeplbsaf  Miaety  ■addegradalioa.    Their  comparative  lup- 
piana  dyded  am  tbe  peraoMl  rharartrr  of  the  locaJ  roler,  and  that 
nder  a  Tsrfc !     Mehe»et  Ali,  Ali  Pasba,  and  Daerzir  are  diffcrmt 
di^iMa  of  tbe  nnc  hidcwa  inaaster  called  into  life  and  beinf  by 
the  infiwiiM  iuuigaes  of  the  Portei    This  is  as  it  was ;  now  let  u* 
look  at  it  aa  it  is.    The  preaent  saltan  destroyed  the  jaiiiwariri,  and 
with  tihcsB  be  deatroyed  the  only  eficient  defence  of  his  enpin. 
Tet  CO  the  whole  be  <fid  ririit ;  for  the  goremment  existed  bcfbrecn 
tbe  win  and  cauiice  of  these  licentioos  soldiers.     Tbe  sultan  his 
Ekewise  troopa  disciplined  to  tbe  European  tactics,  be  builds  ships, 
tries  to  cast  cannon,  introdnce*  manufactares,  wears  the  Europeaa 
dreasi,  orders  erery  Tork  to  carry  bis  own  pip«,  in  short  straggles  t» 
rooae  their  enevgiea,  and  attacks  their  prejudices.    The  gsaae  is  dan- 
gwrans,  hot  tbe  attaaftiaii  of  the  country  requires  exertion  and  hasard. 
I  woold  not  by  any  means  be  understood  as  underrating  ot  under' 
valuing  tbe  improTcments  already  effected,  but  all  is  ooi  gold  that 
glitters,  and  many  of  those  acts  which  claim  our  admiration  are  but 
continued  acts  of  despotic  oppression.     Tbe  armies,  formed  after  the 
fashion  of  Europe,  are  recruited  by  force.     Boys  fill  the  ranks,  who 
have  been  torn  from  their  country  and  their  homes.     The  same  whh 
the  marine.    Poor  little  wild-looking  Koords  are  sent  to  every  ship; 
seven  thousand  have  been  thus  distributed,  and  as  many  more  as  cm 
be  found  will  in  all  probability  be  seized.  What  good  can  reaaooaUy 
be  expected  from  such  troops  and  such  seamen  ?    People  of  a  coratiy 
fight  for  something  that  is  dear  to  them,  their  homes,  their  brethrtn, 
their  fields,  their  families.     These  men  have  no  ties ;  thej  are,  fran 
their  birth  to  their  death,  the  slaves  of  a  despot.     If  they  fight  aad 
conquer,  they  will  feel  their  own  power,  and  become  as  dangcrooi 
aa  tbe  janissaries.     If,  which  is  more  probable,  they  meet  with  s 
single  defeat,  it  will  be  the  signal  for  disorganisation.     No  country 
can  be  defended  whose  people  will  not  voluntarily  come  forward  in 
her  cause.     Hired  soldiers  become  hired  tyrants.     All  efforts  of  tb« 
sultan  as  yet  (as  far  as  I  know)  have  been  confined  to  tbe  forntaticii 
of  this  army  and  navy,  and  it  cannot  avail  whilst  the  country  remaini 
in  its  present  state.     The  ])ashas,  the  beys,  and  the  agas,  are  as  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive  as  ever,  the  people  are  miserable  and  oppressed. 
The  mass  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  others  curse  the  guitn- 
ment  under  which  they  live,  and  would  willingly  exchange  it.    Tb* 
land  lies  fallow,  the  people  starve  and  diminish,  the  taxes  and  iai- 
posts  increase  and   flourish.     Every  man  clothed  in   a   little  britf 
authority  preys  on  his  fellow  men,  the  great  are  licentious,  the  poor 
liars  by  necessity.  Crimes  and  violence  abound  ,-  murders,  rapine,  tod 
lust  are  the  undisguised  attributes  of  the  great.     In  short,  no  coun- 
try is  more  wretclied,  or  more  oppressed,  or  more  degraded.     ThH 
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ia  the  real  weakness  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and,  uncorrected,  will 
render  unavailing  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  foster  an  army 
and  marine.  Let  life  and  property  be  protected,  impost  reduced, 
let  the  ryah  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  labour.  Let  this  be  done,  and 
Turkey  may  yet  be  a  barrier  between  the  northern  barbarian  and 
Southern  Europe.     But  who,  knowing  the  Turks,  expects  such  a 

result,  except  Mr. ,  or  some  similar  dreamer.     Who  can  see  any 

Symptoms  of  regeneration  in  the  bigotry  which  will  not  be  taught, 
and  the  idleness  which  will  not  learn. 

"The  Turkish  territory  will  surely  become  a  battle-field  for  the  rest 
of  Europe,  but  the  Turk  will  be  but  the  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  As  a  nation  I  look  upon  them 
MB  having  already  ceased  to  exist.  If  not  protected,  they  fall  a  prey 
to  Russia,'  and  I  for  one  can  entertain  no  expectation  of  effectual 
resistance  from  a  people  to  whom  any  change  would  be  a  blessing. 
Nor  indeed  can  I  respect  the  Turkish  empire,  or  wish  it  upheld,  when 
I  look  upon  the  mischief  and  misery  which  flow  from  its  polluted 
source.  The  evils  which  might  accrue  to  Europe  by  the  accession  of 
territory  to  Russia  are,  1  conceive,  magnified,  and  might  probably  be 
prevented.  It  is  not  territory  alone  that  can  make  Russia  powerful ; 
she  has  enough  to  do  at  home  to  correct  abuses  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  her  subject »,  and  abroad  her  loose  and  disjointed  con- 
quests hang  about  her  like  an  ill-fitled  garment,  and  constantly  call 
for  great  and  expensive  exertions.  The  hordes  of  the  north  are  not 
so  easily  moved  as  of  yore,  and  if  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus 
own  their  sway,  and  ingress  is  denied  to  other  nations,  nothing 
U  easier  than  to  deny  egress  to  the  Muscovite.  If  they  become  mas- 
ters of  the  ocean,  then  and  not  till  then  need  Great  Britain  fear 
them.  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  can  maintain  their  interests  by 
land,  which  in  this  point  are  identical.  India  is  far  away  and  already 
defended  by  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men.  Desert  countries, 
wide  rivers,  and  high  mountains,  must  be  crossed,  hostile  tribes  en- 
countered, climate  braved,  artillery  conveyed  over  lands  that  never 
knew  the  impress  of  wheels  ;  and  when  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted, a  fresh  and  powerful  army  posted  behind  the  Indus  is  to 
be  encountered,  an  army  consisting  of  an  artillery  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  and  a  cavalry  fresh  in  the  field,  and  acting  in  a  country  admir- 
ably suited  for  their  manoeuvres,  bcsideti  fif\y  or  sixty  thousand  British 
bayonets  and  the  native  infantry  of  India,  which  must  be  known  to 
be  appreciated,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  All 
these  difficulties  render  such  a  conquest  physically  impossible;  for 
England  does  not  hold  India  as  the  sultan  holds  Turkey.  There 
life  and  property  are  secure,  and  generally  speaking  the  vast  mass 
of  the  vast  population  attached  to  their  rulers.  The  soldiers  likewise 
are  nU  slaves,  they  enter  the  service  voluntarily,  and  look  forward  to 
a  period  of  their  labours,  and  a  comfortable  pension. 

"  A  good  deal  might  be  written  on  this  topic,  but  in  short  I  should 
pronounce  the  Turkish  empire  to  exist  merely  from  the  forbearance 
of  Russia  or  her  fear  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  glory  of  the  empire 
has  long  passed  away,  and  no  greater  blessing  could  be  conferred  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  than  the  total  dissolution  of  the 
Turkish  sway.  The  Greeki  are  a  handsome  race,  and  distinguished 
by  intelligence  and  vivacity.  They  are  liars,  thieves,  and  rogues, 
so  says  all  tlie  world ;  but  if  they  be,  whom  have  they  to  blame } 
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They  have  been  slaves  and  oppressed,  and  where  did  the  slave  ercr 
■wear  his  chains  and  retain  his  virtues  ?  The  same  with  the  Arracnim 
here,  and  the  Jew  all  over  the  world;  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
race,  but  of  those  who  opftress  them.  The  first  step  towards  cor- 
rupting an  individual  or  a  nation  is  by  impressing  on  them  the  semt 
of  moral  degradation  and  inferiority.  And  how  has  the  Greek  fdt 
this?  Let  England  be  a  province  of  Turkey,  and  EnglisbineB 
slaves,  let  the  nnme  of  Englishman  be  a  reproach  and  a  by-word, 
let  their  lives  be  subject  to  the  will  of  a  despot,  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  children  dependent  on  his  lusts,  their  hard-earned  pint 
wrenched  from  them  by  the  hand  of  power,  let  them  be  degraded 
and  despised  from  generation  to  generation,  and  see  what  the  Eng- 
lishman  would  become.  Just  what  the  Greek  is  now.  I  speak,  <rf 
course,  but  of  the  portion  of  the  nation  yet  subject  to  Turkey  thtl 
has  fallen  under  my  observations;  and  it  is  the  misfortune  of  casual 
travellers  that  they  see  but  the  worst  specimens  of  an  unhaopj 
people.  And  on  these  specimens  they  judge.  As  well  might  tner 
judge,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  of  the  manners  of  St.  James's  by  Hit 
sight  of  Wapping. 

"  The  Turks  I  have  seen  are  not  a  handsome  people,  certainly  infe- 
rior to  the  Greeks.  Their  national  costume  is  now  confined  to  the 
interior,  the  higher  orders  all  dress  after  the  Euroneon  style,  and, 
ye  gods,  what  a  dress !  Coats  that  would  throw  Stultx  into  6t4,  and 
trowsers  the  like  of  which  never  were  seen  in  civilized  countrir*. 
Then  to  see  the  heavy-backed  waddling  Turk  move  in  these  ril* 
habiliments  finishes  the  picture  of  reform  without  improvement. 

"  I  have  seen  three  or  four  thuosand  of  the  sultan's  troops ;  iher 
are  a  small,  dark,  ugly,  miscellaneous  crew.  Never  was  anything 
so  bad  both  in  material  and  equipment  ever  drilled  into  regimeutj. 
The  troops  of  the  native  princes  in  India  are  splendid  compared  with 
them.  FaUtafF  himself  would  have  refused  downright  to  'marchi 
through  Coventry'  with  such  a  pack.  Yet  they  are  called  troop, 
and  make  an  impression  in  England. 

"  I  hate  the  cant  of  Turkish  regeneration.  I  doubt  wbetber  >  na- 
tion can  become  powerful  afler  it  is  once  demoralised,  or  rirtaoBS 
afler  it  is  once  vicious,  or  brave  after  it  is  luxurious.  It  is  expectmg 
an  old  man  to  grow  young.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  nation  thit 
ever  rose  after  it  had  once  fallen,  or  a  single  nation  whose  fidi 
was  succeeded  by  luxury  and  vice.  Poland  forma  a  half  cxcejK 
tion. 

"  I  have  heard  of  old  men  and  women  having  new  teeth  and  Ktir, 
but  they  never,  I  presume,  regained  the  vigour  of  youth.  In 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  cant  dealt  out  on  this  subject.  The  old  age 
a  nation  is  similar  to  the  childishness  of  age,  their  guardiaiuhtp  de-' 
volves  on  some  more  powerful  and  vigorous ;  but  it  should  be 
marked  by  ease  and  repose.  Such  Greece  ought,  and,  I  trust,  will 
such  is  the  greater  portion  of  Italy.     The  few  who  receive  their 
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ideas  of  freedom  from  education,  who  contrast  the  past  wntli  the  prt^l 
sent,  who  view  and  taste  liberty  on  a  foreign  soil  find  no  response  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  become  victims  of  a  noble  but  unrwl 
chimera.     I  will  only  add  that,  from  my  present  impression,  Turkey  I 
IS  a  faUing  nation,  and  her  fall  is  not  only  sure  but  near."  j 

I    am  tcinnted  to  make   two  extracts  more    from    Mr.  Brookc'l] 
manuscript,  dekcribing  a  view  from  ■  point  in  Asia  Minor,  look 
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towards  the  Archipelago,  and  a  journey  through  the   interior  of 
Rhodes  :— 

"  In  a  walk  I  took  along  the  walls,"  he  says,  "and  up  to  the  high- 
est summit  above  them,  the  view  was  as  lovely  as  it  was  unbounded. 
The  gulfs  of  Kos  and  Symi  lay  on  each  hand,  and  the  islands  whence 
they  take  their  respective  names.  The  town  of  Boudroun  was  to  be 
plainly  seen  on  the  right,  with  the  range  of  mountains  which  runs 
into  the  bay.  Rhodes  lay  on  the  left,  and,  forming  a  circle,  was 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  islands,  some  nearer,  some  further, 
some  so  distant  as  to  appear  but  as  a  blue  spot  on  the  extended  hori- 
«on.  Rhodes,  Karki,  Scaporto,  Vilo,  Nisura,  Galli,  Kos,  Storpolis, 
Madera,  St.  John,  Levita,  &c  formed  a  galaxy,  if  I  may  so  say,  of 
islands.  Then  to  see  the  sun  sink  in  his  wavy  bed  over  the  isles  of 
Greece. 

"  This  walk  was  on  the  I8th  of  January ;  the  climate  was  like 
English  summer.  The  narcissus  bloomed  in  a  profusion  I  never  be> 
fore  witnessed,  the  gum  and  rose  cistus,  the  wild  almond,  a  small 
description  of  purple  crocus  (new  to  me,)  were  likewise  in  full  flow- 
er, along  with  many  others.  Among  these  was  a  small  plant,  colour 
greenish,  numerous  greenish-yellow  flowers  on  a  small  stnlk,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  coti/hdon  umbilicus,  and  a  bulbous  root  The  scent  of 
the  flower  was  delicious,  and  somewhat  like  the  hyacinth,  to  which 
tribe  it  may  possibly  belong." 

*•  We  warped  out  of  the  small  harbour,  and  beat  up  the  bay,  in- 
tending to  put  into  Symi,  in  order  to  make  a  boat  excursion  to  the 
ttarrow  neck  of  land  which  the  Candians  intended  to  cut  through. 
The  weather,  however,  fulling  calm,  and  not  being  able  to  reach  the 
liarbour  before  nightfall,  I  determined  at  once  to  proceed  to  Rhodes. 
The  following  morning  we  were  off  the  harbours.  The  one  to  the 
left  of  the  light-house  has  a  narrow,  crooked  entrance  between  piers, 
with  only  eleven  feet  water.  Once  inside,  the  water  deepens  to  a 
quarter  less  three  fathoms.  At  the  mouth  of  this  harbour,  across  its 
piers,  is  the  place  usually  assigned  to  the  famous  Colossus.  It  is  the 
only  probable  place  now  existing  where  he  could  have  stood ;  but 
time,  and  earthquakes,  and  plunder,  have  done  so  much  to  obliterate 
every  vestige  of  antiquity,  that  it  must  remain  a  mere  conjecture. 
I  hesitate  even  in  pronouncing  these  piers  as  ancient,  for  only  a  few 
blocks  are  amongst  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  these  evidently  not  in 
their  original  place.  Probably,  however,  this  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour, and  possibly  the  Colossus  strode  across  its  entrance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  other  harbours  might  have  exist- 
ed. A  larger  pier,  or  breakwater,  protects  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
one,  and  a  similar  pier  might  have  run  from  the  light-house  point. 
All,  however,  is  wrapt  in  the  mists  of  obscurity  and  doubt.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that,  whilst  the  height  of  the  Colossus  is  given 
by  ancient  authors,  the  breadth  of  his  stride,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  circumstance,  is  in  all  of  them  omitted ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  calculate  one  from  the  other.  His  height  was  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet,  and  a  man  coulil  not  clasp  round  his  thumb 
with  his  arms,  so  his  thumb  must  have  been  hugely  out  of  pro- 
portion. If  the  ancient  accounts  be  true,  that  the  coast  of  Egypt 
could  be  seen  from  the  top  of'the  statue,  it  must  follow  thai  it  was 
erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  from  where  Rhodes  now 
ds,  and  the  glasses  hung  about  his  neck  must  have  been  better 
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than  any  we  noir  possess.     Moreover,  this   statue  being  upset  br  in 
earthquake  must  have  tumbled  into  the  water,  and  filled  up  the  harbour ; 
for  the  thumb  alone  sticking  up   would  have  done  so,   to   say  nothing 
of  the  depth  of  the  huge  bulk.     In  short,  all  the  ancient  accounts  ire 
as  vague,  confused,  and  fabulous,  as  the  situation  is  now  uncertain.    The 
I  second  harbour  of  Rhodes  it  a  gloomy  basin,  surrounded   by  fortifica- 
i  ttons,  and  entirely  open  from  N.  to  N.  E.     There  is   not  above  thr«e 
I  fathom  water  inside,  and  the  space  is  so  confined,  that  one  vessel  break- 
ing  from   her  moorings,  must  wreck  every  other  moored  in   the  saoM 
aide.     Two  wrecked  vessels  bore  melancholy  testimony  of  this  truth  u 
they  lay  sunk  and  full  of  water  on  the  rocks,  one,  a  Turk,   had  brokn 
'  adrift  and  driven  the  other  ashore.      Being  unable  to  enter  the  fint 
harbour,  and  disliking  the  second,  I  sent  the  "  Royalist  "  over  to  Manno- 
rica,  and  our  party  disembarked  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  Catholic 
convent, — a  convent  with  one  monk  and  a  lay-brother.     We  occupied 
a  row  of  cells,  cold,   comfortless,  pigeon-holes,  looking   out  on  a  swamp 
behind   Windmill  Point     The  impression  of  the  town  of  Rhodes  is 
gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  associations  attached  to  it  are  of  a  nature 
as  melancholy  as  its  aspect  is  deserted.     Dark  Gothic   buildings,  decay- 
ed and  tenantle,«a,  recall  the  remembrance  of  its  former  occupants  and 
the  numberless  coats  of  arms   in  the  walls  record  the  families  of  the 
knights  who  lived  and  died  in  defence  of  this  last  bulwark  of  Christian- 
ity.    Some  of  these  memorials  bear  date  but  a  few  years  before   the 
siege,  and  ornament  the  fronts  of  the  houses  once  possessed  by  the  knights 
who  bore  the  arms,  vain  mementos  of  chivalry  and  personal  vanity  I  on 
which  the  stranger  gates  in  ignorance  of  the  names,  the  rank,  or  the 
family,  of  the  individual  knight.     All  around  bears  the  gloomy  impress 
of  Gothic  architecture,  more  gloomy  and  more  desolate,  because  still  in- 
habited by  a  thin  and  meagre  population  of  Turks,  who  creep  and  crawl 
amid  the  frowning  piles,  like  the  sullen  demons  of  madness  in  a  poarer* 
ful   intellect.     The  Church  of  St.  John's  is  a  wretched  mosque;  the 
grand  master's   palace  roofless    and  deserted,   the  fortress   crazy  inJ 
ruinous,  and  the  entire  city  presents  an  aspect  of  decay  and  ruin,  witb 
little  of  change  or  violence.     There  are  but  few  bosoms  but  warm  with 
interest  on  thinking  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John — the  devoted  band  wh» 
fought  and  who  perished  in  defence  of  their  religion,  who  were  so 
the  bulwarks  of  Europe,  so  long  the  chivalric  body  opposed  to  the  i 
and  Hood  of  Mohammedan  conquest.     All  the  evils  of  their  constitution 
and  their  deeds  have  been  washed  away  with  their  blood,  and  we  onlj 
remember  the   better  portion  of  their  history.     We  only  think  OD  the 
glorious  defence  of  Rhodes,  where  they  perished  almost  to  a  man. 

"  The  dark  towers,  the  gloomy  streets,  the  frowning  walls,  mixed  with 
the  Turkish  minarets,  and  the  feathery  palm-tree  shooting  up  by  its  sklr. 
present  a  scene  which  may  repay  the  voyager,  and  compensate  for  every 
other  defect  which  his  high  wrought  imagination  has  not  taught  him  lo 
look  for.  Having  surveyed  the  city,  we  started  for  an  excursion  into 
the  interior.  Seven  hours  and  a  half  along  the  coast  brought  us  to  the 
village  of  Archangelo,  situated  in  a  valley  amid  high  limestone  moun- 
tains. Above  it  is  a  ruined  castle,  with  some  armorial  hearings  of  the 
knights.  The  village  is  remarkable  fpr  its  cleanliness  ;  the  flat-roofed 
houses  within  and  without  are  kept  in  the  neatest  state  of  whilowssb. 
The  interior  of  our  lodging  gave  the  idea  of  a  substantial  and 
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peasantry,  —  neatness  characterised  everything,  —  nice  carpets,  clean 
linen;  plenty  of  pillows  spoke  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  white-washed 
walls  displayed  neat  two-handed  plates  hung  up  by  way  of  ornament ;  and 
our  old  hostess  was  pleased  and  proud  to  add  an  English  blue  plate  to 
her  already  large  collection.  The  habit  of  collecting  china  is  common 
to  all  the  villages,  almost,  I  may  say,  to  all  the  island  ;  and  it  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  same  rage  pervading  the  humble  peasants  of  Rhodes  and 
the  fine  body  of  England.  From  Archangelo  we  proceeded  to  Lindo, 
one  great  object  of  our  excursion.  The  ancient  Lindus  is  situated  in 
the  bleakest  and  most  dreary  country.  The  scenery  is  not  only  wild, 
it  is  absolutely  savage.  Ridges  and  fragments  of  limestone  rock  cover 
the  ground  ;  the  same  rocky,  barren,  and  treeless  aspect  extends  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  without  verdure  and  without  grandeur.  On  a 
rocky  promontory  stands  the  castle  of  the  knights,  and  the  narrow  val- 
ley which  joins  it  to  the  main  contains  the  town.  The  hill  wa*  doubt- 
less the  ancient  Acropolis,  and  the  ancient  town  situated  as  at  present. 
On  the  verge  of  the  town,  on  the  hill-side,  is  a  huge  tomb,  with  a  Doric 
portico,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  answers  exactly  to  Dr.  Clarke's 
account  of  the  tomb  of  Telmissus  ;  and,  if  any  further  proof  were  want- 
ing, it  is  found  in  four  round  monumental  marbles,  one  of  which  occu- 
pies its  original  position  above  the  portico,  similar  to  those  found  amid 
the  tombs  of  Cindus.  This  tomb  is  vulgarly  called  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, though  with  no  single  point  to  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  ever  a 
place  of  worship.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  fine  remain  of  an 
Hellenic  terrace,  and  several  inscriptions  near  it.  The  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  a  small  chapel  and  churchyard.  Not  far  from  the  huge 
Doric  tomb  are  several  other  burial-places  simply  excavated  in  lb«  rock, 
and  this  short  catalogue  comprises  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be 
found  at  Lindus,  except  faint  traces  of  a  theatre,  unless  there  be  soow 
within  the  fortress,  which  we  were  assured  there  were  noC 

**  Our  host,  Signor  Fele  Poetre,  having  furnished  us  with  mnbc  ac- 
count of  a  place  called  Camiro,  which  he  identified  with  the  aocseol 
Camiros,  we  resolved  on  retracing  our  steps  in  order  to  visit  it.  It  i* 
situated  on  the  sea-shore  north  of  Lindus,  and  pniimta  a  noble  acro- 
polis. Lindus  is  visible  from  it  over  a  neck  of  land.  The  ^pwwfit  of 
the'hill  is  an  extensive  table-land,  (now  occupied  by  a  mined  fortwia,) 
nearly  inaccessible  on  three  sides  ;  on  the  eastward  a  proaoalory  of 
lower  ground  stretches  into  the  sea.  A  large  mountain  tormt  dia> 
charges  itoelf  just  to  the  southward  of  the  hill,  and  between  tbe  bill  and 
torrent  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The  distinct  remains  of  Cjdopaao 
walls  are  traceable  along  the  promontory  above-mentioned,  and  ik» 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings  are  to  be  seen  on  the  low  groend.  A 
few  columns,  capitals,  bases,  pavement,  and  two  inscriptions  were  Gkn- 
wise  found.  One  of  these  inscriptions  was  so  obliterated  as  to  defy  oar 
efforts  to  decypher  it,  but  the  second  we  precerved.  The  top  of  the  bfl 
where  the  fortress  stands  presents  no  ancient  remain*  ;  bot  on  the  oppo- 
site low  ground  to  the  north-west  are  vast  ntimben  of  tanka  eat  in  iIm 
rock.  The  Hellenic  walls  would  alone  dedde  Uih  to  be  th*  aila  of  as 
ancient  city,  and  the  name  of  Camiro  tecnis  to  poiat  Mt  wbat  tba  eky 
was.  I  believe,  however,  placing  Canuras  on  tM  Me  of  tba  UUnd  it 
contrary  to  ancient  authority,  as  Slrabo  mcntiom  llwt  on  lb*  Mnitk-riial 
coast  the  first  town  is  LinJus.     But  tbb  mxdtotkj  \m  hnpngncd,  si  all 
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events,  by  the  existence  of  a  city  situated  in  a  most  commodious  tiia»- 
tion  on  the  sea-shore.  The  best  reasons  for  supposing  this  to  be  the 
ancient  Camirus  are  the  following.  First  and  foremost  its  white  lime- 
stone cliff's,  (c)ialk  there  is  none  on  the  island :)  secondly,  its  similarily 
of  situation  with  Lindus  and  Talyssus,  each  being  situated  on  a  de- 
tached hill,  with  a  table-land  at  the  summit.  ThlrdJy,  Its  name  annng 
the  natives,  though  by  Cramer's  aecount  another  Camiro  likewise  tx- 
ists.  \Vhethcr  these  reasons  are  sufficient  I  know  not,  but  there  cao 
be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  site  ;  and  the  site 
is  80  remarkable  that  when  at  a  great  distance  on  our  journey  to  Lin- 
dus, I  remarked  to  Hamilton  that  it  was  a  noble  situation  for  an  ancirut 
acropolis.  We  were  then  too  far  to  observe  the  ruins  of  the  knigbtly 
fortress.  From  the  survey  of  this  place,  we  returned  to  Mullona,  « 
village  we  passed  through  on  our  outward  bound  journey.  It  is  similar 
to  Archangelo,  clean  and  neat,  and  the  houses  decorated  with  piatei. 
The  village  was  full  of  mirth  and  festivity,  oa  account  of  a  aurntft, 
and  the  dance  and  song  continued  the  live-long  night.  The  duKCn 
crossed  hands  in  line,  and  moved  in  a  circle,  now  slowly  and  stately  to 
the  music  of  a  kind  of  violin  ;  now  more  briskly  to  the  notes  of  a  hlf- 
pipe.  The  dance,  however,  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  three  or  four 
first  persons  of  the  string,  who  lifted  their  legs,  swayed  their  bodies,  and 
roared  a  chorus  to  the  music  The  other  dancers,  to  the  nmnbcr  of 
thirty  or  forty,  moved  only  with  a  slight  shuffling  of  their  feet.  The 
dresses  were  not  becoming,  and  the  women  not  handsome.  Nothing, 
however,  could  exceed  their  politeness  ;  we  were  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  circle,  and  the  dance  revolved  around  us  ;  wc  had  to  pledge  the  new 
married  pair  in  some  wine.     Bah  I 

"  Leaving    IVIullona  on  the  morning  of  the  Sflth   of  January,  mt 
))lungcd  into  a  deep  forest  of  pine,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  way  to 
Appolino.     Appoliiiu  is  a  wretched  poor  village  in  the   hilli,  but,  likr 
the  rest,  possessed  the  remains  of  a  castle.     From  thence  we  continued 
our  journey  to   Embona,  amid  fine  scenery.     The  crag^  mountains  o( 
Atiero,  anciently  Atyberius,  before  us,  and  vast  forests  stretching  at  it* 
foot.     Embona,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening,  is  a  poor  village,  situ- 
alcd  on  the  side  of  Mount  Atiero.     The  night  we  passed  there  in  \)u 
housa  of  the  parish  priest,  was  a  wretched  one.     After  a  day  of  fatijpir 
the  misery  of  being  kept  awake  by  vermin  is  dreadful.      Wc  arose,  hav- 
ing no  inducement  to  laziness,  and  ascended  the  mountain.     Os  the 
summit  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  once  apparently  placed  oo 
a  terrace  with  steps  leading  up  to  it.     Jupiter,  to  whom   this   roountiin 
was  sacred,  and  who  derived  his   name  from  it,  roost   probably  hod  i 
temple  at  its  siiiiiuiit.     Its  situation  leads  us  to  conclude  so,  for  it  is  not 
calculated  for  any  ordinary  edifice.     I    had  hoped  to  gain  a  view  frott 
tlie  to]),  but   masses  of  clouds  rolling  into  the  valleys  beneath  cntirclj 
shut  out  our  prospect.     It  was   not  without   interest,  standing  on  tiw 
Biiuunit  comparatively  clear  of  mist,  to  see  the  sea   of  white  rolling  ai 
heaving  beneath.     The  ascent  is  fatiguing  ;  and  altogether,  going  mil 
returning,  took  us  upwards  of  four  hours.     In  the  evening  wc  rcachoi 
Calamile,  or  Calavada,  in  the  plain  on  the  north-west  part  of  the  islau<L 
The  vilbipe  was  cleanly,  and  our  sleep  undisturbed.     The  next  day  wc 
reached    Uliodes,   paying   by  the   way  a  visit   to   the  ancient   Talyim. 
There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity.     The  mountain  is  bold,  with  a  taMo- 
I  land  at  the  summit,  and  with  the  walls  of  a   ruined  fortress  and  wnw 
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other  building  of  the  same  time  upon  it  One  convent  aflforded  us  re- 
fuge for  a  day,  when  the  "  Uoyalist"  arriving  we  embarked  directly,  and 
stood  away  from  Symi. 

"  The  scenery  of  Hhodca  somewhat  disappointed  me,  for  I  had  been 
led  to  expect  a  highly  rich  and  fertile  country,  whereas  its  general  cha- 
racter is  that  of  sterility.  The  entire  eastern  coast  from  Rhodes  to 
Lindo  is  a  dreary  track  without  beauty,  and  with  a  starved  and  hungry 
soil.  The  interior  of  the  island  abounds  in  pine  forests,  and  presents 
some  charming  views  of  craggy  and  wooded  scenery.  Between  Embona 
and  Calavada  some  of  the  views  are  line.  A  noble  cliff  clothed  with 
firs,  and  abounding  at  its  foot  with  various  species  of  arbutus,  stretches 
for  several  milt's  of  the  road.  The  north-west  shore  of  the  island  is 
richer  in  its  soil,  but  presenting  very  little  picturesque  beauty.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  island  is  simple.  The  central  portion  con- 
sists of  limestone  uiouatains,  whilst  near  the  sea  on  each  side  arc  sand- 
stone hills,  with  beds  of  pebbles  and  shells  imbedded.  The  climate  of 
the  island  perhaps  constitutes  its  great  charm,  for  the  few  days  1  passed 
there  nothing  could  exceed  its  brilliancy-  It  is,  from  the  consul's  ac- 
count., mild  in  winter,  and  not  offensively  hot  in  the  summer  season. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  interior  are  almost  all  Greeks,  and  I  never  saw 
a  more  lusty  able-bodied  set  of  men.  The  women  are  plain,  and  wear 
the  most  unbecoming  dress  in  the  world ;  a  loose  jacket,  a  huge  white 
petticoat,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  jack  boots.  When  walking  and  lend- 
ing their  flocks  in  the  hills,  they  tuck  up  the  petticoat,  and  present 
themselves  in  the  long  full  trousers  and  boots.  Their  constant  employ- 
ment is  spinning  cotton :  whatever  the  employment  the  spindle  is  seldom 
out  of  the  hand.  We  found  their  villages  in  general  clean  and  neat,  and 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  well  used  and  thriving  peasantry.  But  alas  I 
their  prosperity  is  the  work  of  an  individual,  and  the  Pasha  leaving 
them  may  reduce  them  to  the  same  state  as  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men under  the  sway  of  a  Turk, 

"  I  must,  before  leaving  Rhodes,  express  my  surprise  at  the  very 
slight  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  are  preserved.  From  report,  I  did 
the  knights  of  Rhodes  the  injustice  to  say  that  they  had  robbed  Cnidos; 
but  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  no  proof  that  they  used  any  ancient  mate- 
rials in  constructing  the  numerous  fortresses  on  the  island.  The  reason 
may  be,  that  none  existed  in  their  time,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Very  few 
vestiges  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found,  and  their  works  very,  very  few 
anywhere  on  the  island.  Cnidos  plundered  for  centuries,  and  possess- 
ing a  port  to  facilitate  plunder,  still  preserves  much  to  admire  and  won- 
der at;  but  Lindu,  situated  on  a  wild  and  dangerous  coast,  scarcely  pre- 
serves Huflicient  to  declare  that  a  city  once  stood  there.  Talyssiis  is 
desolate  and  without  a  vestige,  Rhodes  has  here  and  there  tMces  of 
walls  of  sandstone,  which  time  may  have  destroyed,  but  where  are  its 
temples,  and  columns,  and  terraces  ?  The  walls  of  the  city  I  have  called 
Camirus,  are  more  perfect  than  any  other  remains  I  saw,  and  these  are 
by  no  means  perfect,  as  at  any  of  the  other  places  we  have  visited.  The 
antiquarian  will  find  nothing  to  repay  him  in  Rhodes,  except  in  ascer- 
taining its  exact  geography,  ancient  and  modern.  On  the  whole,  though 
by  no  means  regretting  my  visit — almost  sorry,  indeed,  I  hud  not  more 
time  to  devote  to  it,  yet  I  find  Rhodes  has  repaid  mo  less  than  auy  other 
place  we  have  been  at  during  onr  excuniion." 

I    now  turn   from    the   preliminary   undertakings   to   the   great 
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achievement  of  his  life,  the  depositing  of  the  first  seedi  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilisation  in  Borneo.  Having  ascertained  the  seaworthine** 
of  his  craft  and  the  excellent  quality  of  his  crew,  Mr.  Brooke  left 
Europe  and  turned  his  face  eastward.  It  often  happens  that  the  l>cst 
concerted  schemes  are  frustrated  by  an  adverse  combination  of  circum- 
stances ;  it  was  altogether  otherwise  in  iMr.Brooke's  case.  As  nothing 
could  be  better  planned,  so  nothing  could  possibly  have  been  better 
timed  than  his  enterprise.  After  a  prosperous  and  agreeable  voyage 
Mr.  Brooke  arrived  in  the  Sarawak  river,  on  the  north-west  coaxtof 
Borneo,  at  a  time  when  there  existed  a  civil  war  between  the  Malay 
Rajah  and  his  subjects.  This  chief,  who  has  since  become  known  to 
Europe  under  the  name  of  JMuda  Hassim,  immediately  understood 
the  extraordinary  advantages  he  might  derive  from  the  arrival  of  his 
European  guest;  on  the  other  hand,  Air.  Brooke  also  perceived  at 
once  how  useful  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  might  prove  in  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  designs.  He,  therefore,  listened  to  the  over- 
tures made  him  by  Muda  Hassim,  and  consented  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  provided  that  such  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs  and  their  followers  as  might  be  re<luced  to  obedience  by 
his  aid  should  be  treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  Into  the  de- 
tails of  this  extraordinary  campaign  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  since 
the  whole  history  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  Mr.  Brooke's 
own  language. 

The  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Ma- 
lay chief,  on  proceeding  to  the  capital  to  take  upon  himself  the  du- 
I  ties  of  minister  to  the  sultan,  relinquished  the  government  of  the 

Erovince,  with  the  title  of  Rajah,  to  Mr.  Brooke.  We  now  behold 
im,  therefore,  raised  by  a  course  of  circumstance,  by  which  he  knew 
how  to  profit,  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  the  extent  of  whose  territoriet 
it  was  not  easy  to  define ;  for  although  the  length  of  Sarawak  on  the 
sea  coast  be  limited,  it  depends  entirely  on  Mr.  Brooke's  own  mode- 
ration what  frontier  to  assign  to  it  inland.  We  must  not,  however, 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  appearances,  and  fancy  our  country- 
man to  be  the  most  fortunate  of  the  liuman  race,  because  he  thus  be- 
came lord  of  Sarawak.  Mr.  Brooke  himself  perfectly  well  understood 
the  value  of  his  acquisition.  He  saw  himself  placed  in  possession  of 
an  extensive  jungle,  thinly  sprinkled  with  human  habitations,  and 
those  rude  and  imperfect  clearances  which  may  be  denominated 
Dyak  farms.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  himself  whether  the  po- 
pulation of  his  dominions  increased  or  diminished.  If  he  proved 
capricious  and  unjust  the  wild  inhabitants  would  take  to  flight,  re- 
treat into  the  interior,  and  reduce  his  sovereignty  to  a  shadow  by 
leaving  him  nothing  over  which  to  rule  save  one  dreary  forest  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  should  his  administration  be  upright  and  concilia- 
tory, his  subjects,  from  being  very  few,  would  become  many,  would 
increase  in  prosperity  and  contentment,  and  every  day  become  more 
obedient  and  attached  to  his  person.  Ilis  path,  however  was  be*et 
on  all  sides  with  difficulties.  He  had  to  overawe  the  Malays  by  an 
incessant  disjiiuy  of  those  virtues  best  calculated  to  command  their 
respect,  extreme  courage,  contempt  of  danger,  and  that  recklesa 
spirit  of  adventure  which  leads  men  into  undertakings  the  very  rash* 
ness  of  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  success.  To  the  Dyaka 
he  had  to  recommend  himself  by  a  course  wholly  different.  They 
had  been  oppressed — he  was  to  emancipate  them ;  they  had  been 
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reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty — he  was  to  teach  them  how 
to  create  property  and  surround  themselves  with  cuniforts  ;  they 
had  been  degraded  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  corrupted  in  their 
manners  and  depressed  in  their  minds  by  ignorance,  servitude,  and 
superstition — he  had  to  raise  them  out  of  this  Slough  of  Despond,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Brst  principles  of  justice,  to  restrain  them  from 
cruelty,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  honest  labour. 

To  consider  this  enterprise  coolly  from  a  distance  will  enable  few 
to  comprehend  all  its  difficulties  ;  they  only  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  savages,  who  have  had  to  win  their  infantine  affections,  to  curb 
their  cliiklish  passions,  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  their  du- 
ties, and  to  make  them  love  the  very  hand  that  chastises  them,  will 
be  able  properly  to  estimate  the  task  which  Mr.  Brooke  set  him- 
self, or  to  appreciate  his  success. 

The  Dyaks  had  been  accustomed,  from  time  immemorial,  to  carry 
on  petty  wars,  not  only  of  nation  against  nation  and  tribe  against 
tribe,  but  of  every  petty  clan  and  village  against  its  neighbours,  and 
in  this  warfare  the  chief  object  of  ambition  was  to  cut  off  as  many 
heads  as  possible,  and  bear  them  home  in  triumph.  These  bloody 
trophies,  af^er  having  been  well  smoked,  were  suspended  in  a  sort 
of  temple,  where  their  importance  in  a  public  point  of  view  may  be 
estimated  from  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  ripening  of  their  corn- 
fields and  fruit  depended  on  the  preservation  o(  them  ;  while,  in 
their  individual  capacity,  each  Dyak  was  held  in  honour  or  contempt 
according  to  the  number  of  enemies  he  had  killed,  and  of  the  heads 
he  had  brought  home  to  his  village.  Head-hunting,  therefore,  be- 
came a  frantic  pursuit  which  constantly  betrayed  people  into  the 
■worst  of  crimes,  that  they  might  possess  themselves  of  those  murks  of 
honour  which  served  him  in  lieu  of  the  pomp  of  heraldry  and 
titles  of  nobility.  The  Sultan  of  Constantinople  prides  himself  on 
the  name  of"  the  blood  drinker,"  and  the  Dyak  would  be  delighted 
by  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  denominated,  par  excellence,  "  the  cutter 
off  of  human  heads." 

Now  so  long  as  this  propensity  should  continue  among  them  un- 
checked, all  progress  in  civilisation  would  be  impossible.  Air. 
Brooke,  therefore,  declared  head-hunting  to  be  a  capital  crime,  and 
caused  it  to  be  made  known  throughout  the  province  that  whoever 
took  a  head — the  euphemism  for  committing  murder — should  be 
punished  with  death.  This  decree,  solemnly  promulgated  and 
strictly  acted  upon,  speedily  brought  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak  to  their 
tenses.  When  the  rule  became  head  for  head,  the  old  national 
amusement  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  people  who  set  very  little  value 
on  their  neighbours'  crania  were  found  to  entertain  considerable  re- 
spect for  their  own,  so  that  Mr.  Brooke's  subjects  perceived  that  it 
would  no  longer  do  to  lie  in  wait  for  each  other  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  for  the  spolia  opima,  according  to  the  theory  of  honour 
prevalent  in  Borneo. 

But  if  this  barbarous  custom  fell  speedily  into  disuse  in  Sarawak, 
not  so  in  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  there  heads  continued  to  be 
taken  as  before,  or  rather,  tlie  subjects  of  the  native  rajahs  more 
actively  indulged  their  destructive  propensities  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  superiority  of  indigenous  rule  over  the  government  of  a  stranger 
from  the  west.  They  thought  it  a  very  great  hardship  not  to  be 
allowed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  any  person  whom  they  could  take  at 
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disadvantage ;  and,  to  shew  their  contempt  for  the  Sarawakiani  am! 
their  new  governor,  an  adventurous  hero  from  Sambas  undertook  « 
decapitating  expedition  into  Mr.  Brooke's  territories.  Fitting  out  « 
small  prahu,  and  creeping  up  along  the  coast  under  pretence  of  trade 
he  entered  the  Sarawak  river,  and  passed  Mr.  Brooke's  bouse.  He 
then  made  his  way  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  country,  where 
the  people  might  be  supposed  to  be  most  secure  from  attack.  He, 
accompanied  by  a  single  friend,  now  left  the  boat,  and  making  his 
way  towards  the  village,  met  and  inveigled  a  woman  into  the  forest. 
There,  in  presence  of  his  companion  and  against  his  advice,  he  cut 
off*  her  head,  covered  the  body  with  leaves,  and,  with  his  bleeding 
trophy  under  his  arm,  hastened  towards  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
He  got  safely  into  his  prahu,  descended  the  river,  passed  Mr.  Brooke's 
house  some  hours  after  midnight,  and  returned  into  Sambas  without 
being  discovered,  boasted  of  his  achievement,  and  was  probably  re- 
garded  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brare.  Sam. 
bas,  however,  was  not  at  war  with  Sarawak  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  circumstance  came  to  Mr.  Brooke's  knowledge,  he  sent  on  envoy 
to  the  native  rajah,  demanding  that  the  murderer  should  be  given 
up  that  he  might  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  put  to  death  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Sarawak.  Whatever  other  faults  native  chiefs  may 
have,  they  are  generally  not  wanting  in  politeness;  a  number  of  ex- 
cuses were  made  ;  it  was  said  that  the  oflender  could  not  be  found, 
but  that  diligent  search  should  be  made  after  him,  and  if  it  proved 
successful  he  should,  without  hesitation,  be  delivered  over  to  pun- 
ishment. As  time  passed  on,  and  the  malefactor  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  a  second  envoy  was  sent,  threatening  this  time  that  the 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  if  his  request  were  not  complied  with,  would 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of  the  unjust  prince,  and 
would  not  desist  from  hostilities  till  the  murderer  should  be  deli- 
vered to  him.  To  this  message  also  a  civil  answer  was  returned,  but 
nothing  more  ;  it  was  hoped  that  the  white  rajah  would,  by  degree*, 
forget  the  circumstance,  or  grow  weary  of  prosecuting  an  unprofit- 
able affair.  This,  however,  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case  ;  Mr.  Brooke 
sent  message  after  message  and  threat  after  threat,  and  at  length  one 
of  the  two  men  engaged  in  the  crime  came  to  Sarawak  and  delivered 
himself  up  to  justice.  He  declared,  however,  with  the  utmost  ear- 
nestness and  solemnity,  that  he  was  no  further  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der than  being  present  at  it,  and  said  that  he  had  counselled  his 
Companion  to  desist;  but  that,  being  a  young  and  impetuous  man, 
he  despised  his  advice.  He  was  informed,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stance!),  nothing  would  be  done  to  him,  that  he  must  return  to  his 
village,  explain  the  matter  to  his  countrymen,  and  convince  them  of 
the  necessity  of  delivering  up  the  guilty  person  to  be  punished  with 
death.  These  representations  at  length  produced  the  desired  effecL 
The  murderer,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  constant  importunities 
of  his  neighbours,  who  now  apparently  began  to  attach  some  idea  of 
criminality  to  head-hunting,  at  length  crossed  the  borders,  and  came, 
in  company  with  his  former  companion,  to  Sarawak.  There  the 
whole  affair  was  investigated,  and  the  murder  proved  to  have  taken 
place  under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances.  The  criminal  did 
not  deny  his  guilt  Mr.  Brooke,  who  sat  in  judgment,  demanded  of 
him  why  he  killed  the  wom.-m ;  he  replied,  boldly,  "  because  it  was 
his    pleasure."      The   case  was    now   closed;    there    could    be    no 
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doubt  of  the  inan's  guilt,  but  the  lingering  sentiment  of  humanity, 
atronger  sometimes  than  the  sense  of  justice,  inclined  the  judge  to 
relent  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  crossed  the  river,  called  about  him 
m  council  of  elders,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  Having  considered  the  matter,  the  principal  among  them  re- 
plied, "  If  this  criminal  be  pardoned,  the  practice  of  head-hunting, 
which  has  now  happily  fallen  into  disuse,  will  revive  throughout 
Sarawak,  and  the  second  suppression  of  it  will  be  far  more  difficult 
than  the  first."  This  speech  put  an  end  to  the  rajah's  hesitation,  the 
sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  into  execution,  and  the  worst  feature 
of  Dyak  barbarism  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  extinguished  in 
Sarawak  on  that  day. 

The  termination  of  this  extraordinary  affair  may  possibly  excite  in 
the  reader's  mind  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Brooke  lives  among  his  wild  subjects.  He  usually  rises 
moderately  early,  crosses  from  his  private  residence  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  tiie  river,  where  he  holds  what  in  India  would  be  denomi. 
nated  his  Durbar,  receives  deputations,  hears  and  determines  causes, 
and  is  accessible  to  every  man,  high  and  low,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  his  territories.  The  hall  of  audience  at  Sarawak  is  lofty 
and  spacious,  and  its  appearance  when  thronged  in  the  morning  is 
highly  characteristic  and  picturesque.  In  one  part  of  it  Mr.  Brooke 
is  engaged,  perhaps,  in  conducting  a  trial  for  life  and  death,  sur- 
rounded by  tne  impetuous  natives,  with  their  swarthy  countenances 
an<l  flashing  eyes,  liabited  in  almost  theatrical  costumes,  and  armed 
every  one  of  them  with  a  formidable  kris  or  dagger.  Even  criminals 
of  rank  are  suffered  to  wear  these  weapons  till  sentence  of  death  has 
been  pronounced,  when  they  quietly  deliver  them  up,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  execution, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  all  others 
who  take  any  interest,  they  are  dispatched  by  a  single  blow  of  the 
kris,  when  afiiairs  of  less  moment  are  transacting,  the  natives,  sepa- 
rated into  groups,  disperse  themselves  through  the  apartment,  ond 
discuss  public  or  private  aff'airs,  according  to  their  taste.  People 
meanwhile,  are  entering  and  quitting  the  hall,  some  with  merry  faces 
because  their  wishes  have  been  complied  with,  others,  perhaps, 
looking  sullen  or  dejected  because  they  have  encountered  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  assembly  breaks  up  at  twelve,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  returning  to 
his  house,  spends  several  nours  in  his  library,  where  he  keeps  up  his 
acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  literature  of  Europe,  or  studies 
tbe  laws  and  customs  of  the  various  populations  of  the  Archipelago. 
He  then  dines  with  the  members  of  the  small  European  society 
which  he  has  collected  around  him,  and  spends  the  evening  in  their 
company.  Towards  midnight  he  retires,  and  aj^ain  devotes  an  hour 
or  two  to  study.  This  course  of  life,  regularly  pursued,  will  ac- 
count to  those  who  know  him  for  the  variety  of  his  acquirements 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  they  otherwise  perhaps  may 
be  unable  to  comprehend.  It  should  be  added,  that  unless  when  in 
his  library,  he  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  anybody,  native  or  stran- 
ger ;  and  that  even  during  meals  groups  of  Malays  and  Dyaks  are 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  the  doors  of  which  are  open  from 
rooming  till  night.     It  is  easy  after  this  to  understand  the  attach- 
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ment  of  the  people  to  their  ruler,  whose  character  and  manner*  con- 
trasts so  strikingly  with  those  of  the  native  chiefs. 

Into  all  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Brooke's  position  it  would, 
this  place,  be  impossible  to  enter.  For  some  years  he  stood  expot 
to  the  most  imminent  peril,  as  well  from  the  ill-regulated  passio 
of  his  Malay  and  Dyak  subjects,  as  from  the  ferocity  and  cupidtl 
of  piratical  hordes,  who  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  trade  and  the  ki< 
napping  of  prisoners.  He  could,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  no  safety  ' 
all,  till  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  granted  him,  under 
certain  limitations,  the  protection  of  the  squadron  stationed  in  the 
China  seas.  Until  then  he  had  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  courage 
and  intellectual  resources.  Yet,  under  these  disadvantages,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  implanting  the  first  seeds  of  civilisation  among  the  Dyaks, 
taught  them  some  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  order  and  subor- 
dination, and,  by  the  mildness  of  his  sway,  caused  himself  to  be  be- 
loved, though  in  many  respects  exercising  despotic  authority.  Of 
course,  his  great  aim  has  been  to  concentrate  in  his  territory  an  in- 
dustrious population,  to  give  an  impetus  to  agriculture,  to  invest 
commerce  with  respect,  and  to  excite  in  the  Dyaks  those  wants 
which  constitute  the  first  impulse  to  all  human  improvement.  The 
rude  people  have  been  taught  the  value  of  intercommunication,  have 
been  incited  to  construct  bridges,  and  lay  down  primitive  roads  for 
their  own  use,  which  they  do  by  felling  trees,  and  forming  with 
them  a  pathway  through  the  jungle,  or  over  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, and  to  clear  fresh  farms  for  the  planting  of  corn,  cotton,  or 
other  useful  products.  One  of  the  most  profitable  occupations  to 
which  the  Dyaks  have  been  induced  to  apply  themselves  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  is  the  planting  of  cocoa-tree  groves,  which  has  recently  af- 
forded employment  to  great  numbers  of  that  active  and  docile  race. 
The  jungle  is  cut  down  or  burned,  the  land  cleared  and  prepared, 
and  the  young  plants,  furnished  by  the  rajah,  are  laid  skilfully  in 
the  soil  ;  then,  with  a  power  of  vegetation  unknown  elsewhere,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  the  young  grove  shoots  up,  and  in  a  short  time 
will  produce  its  owner  the  most  ample  returns. 

Sarawak,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  springing  rapidly  into 
importance;  new  houses  are  constantly  erected,  new  gardens  and 
plantations  laid  out,  while  fresh  accessions  to  the  population  are 
made  from  the  country.  This  fact  may  very  well  serve  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  native  mind,  but  there 
remains  another  to  be  noticed  infinitely  more  remarkable.  What- 
ever authority  their  white  rajah  miglit  have  acquired  over  them,  it 
was  scarcely,  fudging  from  analogy,  to  be  expected  that,  when  he 
should  have  himself  departed,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  others, 
the  same  obedience  would  still  be  paid  to  them.  Yet,  during  an 
absence  of  months,  all  has  continued  quiet  at  Sarawak,  the  Dyaks 
have  gone  on  cheerfully  in  their  improvements,  planting,  building, 
trading,  and  carrying  on  all  the  multiplied  offices  of  life,  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  One  striking  proof  of  their  confidence  in 
their  new  ruler  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  had  been  customary  among  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak  to  erect 
their  villages  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  on  the  peaks  of  conic.il 
hills,  in  the  denths  of  forests,  on  the  crests  of  ridges,  that  they  might 
thus,  if  possible,  be  safe  from  the  sudden  attack  of  enemies.  They 
are  now  gradually  leaving  these  fastnesses  and  building  their  dwell- 
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I  SLcrT :  mfthm^t  my  form  uonnd 
A  fauy  circle  rich  and  bright 

Sc«m'd  cast,  whicli  by  iu  magic  bound 
Each  aepante  wnie  in  mut«  delight. 

A  beaateout  tcpne  before  me  tpread, 
Arabia't  odours  filled  the  air, 

And  heaTcn-boni  music  seem'd  to  shed 
Its  softegt  note*  upon  mine  ear. 

Something  more  soft  than  India's  web. 
With  tilken  totidi  stream'd  o'er  my 
cheek. 
And  nectar'd  cups  were  at  my  lips 
Thai  kingi  might  leave  Uieir  thrones 
touak. 


I  woke, — and  fonnd  the  Tision  real. 
For  Ihou  wert  bending  o'er  me  there ; 

That  silken  touch  was  not  ideal. 
For  o'er  me  wav'd  thy  glony  hair. 

More  than  Arabia's  spices  choice 
Tbybreath  sweet  perfume  shed  around, 

.\nd  in  the  whisper*  of  thy  voice 

I  heard  prolonged  that  music's  sound. 

The  nectar'd  cup, — the  loua  of  llcht — 
Well  might  I  deem  them  both  divine, 

Thine    arms     had    furmcd    that   rin-.le 
bright, 
Thy  lips  were  gently  pressed  to  mine. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OP  THE  XOROZ  AT  SHIRAZ.  AND 
VISIT  TO  THE  RUIXS  OF  PERSEPOHS. 

BT  TBB  BOX.  CBABI.E8  STCABT  SATII^, 

Mabcb  7^^- — ^*  ^^  ju«t  entered  Shiraz  bj  the  Ispahin 
wbea  a  soldier  came  up,  and  having  nude  us  an  European  aiifi* 
Ury  aalute,  inTormcd  os  that  the  Grand  Viicier,  harinfbeud  of  omt 
appraacfa,  had  sent  him  to  conduct  us  to  his  paJaee.  We  accocdiag- 
Ijr  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  the  minister,  whom  we  Toand  at  dinner, 
SBrroandcd  by  his  chief  officers  and  retinue.  He  received  us  roort 
grariootly,  and,  pointing  to  a  vacant  place  next  to  himself,  inrited  at 
to  partakeof  the  repast;  which,  though  evidently  a  usual  daily  nesl, 
was  of  the  moat  smmptuons  and  luxurious  kind, — excellent  cabolia 
pjUmlleB,  lamba  stuffed  with  pistachio  nuts,  game,  venison,  preaenred 
sweetmeats,  with  shtrbets  of  the  finest  quality,  were  sprMd  oat  i 
the  floor;  the  dishes  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred. 

At  the  coodosion  of  the  banquet  the  vizier  bade  an  attendant  conT* 
duct  u»  to  the  bouse  of  one  Alirxa  Ali  Acmah,  a  person  who  was  in 
the  receipt  of  an  annual  salary  from  the  East  India  Conpany,  and 
whose  doty  was  to  forward  letters,  and  procure  lodgings  for  Eu- 
ropean travellers.  On  our  way  to  the  Slirxa's  house  we  were  nxt  by 
an  Englishman,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Persian  genera]  officer. 
He  had  lately  entered  the  service  of  the  prince- governor  of  Shim, 
and  had  bera  appointed  commaoder-in-chief  of  his  forces.  Mr. 
Littlejobn,  for  that  was  his  name,  accompanied  us  to  Mirea  Ali  Ac- 
mah^ who  received  us  most  hospitably,  and  commanded  his  best 
too^  to  be  prepared  for  us.  These  apartments  were  most  splendid, 
beiiy  covered  all  over  with  carved  work,  and  ornamented  with  gild> 
ing.  On  the  walls  were  painted  in  fresco  the  portraits  of  a  quantity 
of  women,  the  faces  of  whom  were  beautiful,  although  some  of  the 
figures  were  rather  out  of  proportion.  The  windows  looked  upon  a 
garden  full  of  orange-trees,  covered  with  fruit  and  blossoms. 

The  following  morning  we  naturally  adjourned  to  the  hummoai. 
where  the  operation  of  shampooing,  joint-knitting,  and  flesh-rub* 
bing  completely  removed  all  the  bad  effects  caused  by  the  fiitigve 
and  privations  we  had  undergone  during  our  journey  from  Ispahan. 
Thus  renovated  ia  tnirihi  et  corpore,  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Uttlejohn,  who  nad  jnst  received  a  visit  from  a  very  illastrioss 
twraonage.  This  was  the  eelkanee,  or  hereditary  chief  of  the  Eliauts. 
He  was  an  old  man,  of  a  very  disfiitgM^  appearance,  and  seemed  bom 
to  command.  He  asked  us  many  questions  about  England,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  for  an  English  wife.  Above  all  things,  how- 
ever, his  ambition  was  to  became  a  freemason  ;  and  be  begged  o/'  u« 
to  make  him  one,  if  it  were  possible,  as,  according  to  his  idea,  all 
Europeans  were  freemasons,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  their  being 

Lso  s-uperior  to  Asiatics  in  sdence  and  the  art  of  war.  "  We  have  afi 
the  materials,"  such  were  his  expressions,  "  in  this  country  for 
making  good  soldiers  ;  we  are  brave,  we  are  hardy,  we  are  strong, 
we  rkle  well,  we  shoot  well,  and  yet  I  have  heard  that  a  haiidlui  of 
English  soldiers  could  put  a  whole  army  of  Persians  to  flight ;  al^ 
though  Ood  forbid  that  such  an  event  should  ever  occur." 


AT  OnBAX. 


««• 


Having  underMood  that  it  wai 
eelkhanee  was  kind  Tiwnfgft  ts  aC 
teiidants  to  coDdact  na  tUtfaer,  vi 
attention  should  be  paid  ta  omt  > 
bis  opinion,  that  for  the  jarae 
make  the  journey,  as  the  late 
and  wide,  and  broken  dowa  m 
have  to  pass. 

We  were  returning  to  ( 
maidan,  or  square,  we  pcrceitwl  a  I 
our  making  our  waj  tliroagll  it  im 
made  for  inflicting  the  faMtaad*  am 
the  punishment  t^  ooe  facna,  and  i 
happy  nian  was  Ijrii^ am  iHshacfc, 

E»e  fixed  totbeeeatreofal 
in  the  air  bj  a  fendb*  m 
ds,  and  apoa  these  aaftr 
nately  struck  with  thkk  psplsT  alic^  Mfcia 
blow,  for  at  everj  blow  the  slicic  facake;  the  i 
dreadful, — much  wane  tiua  aay  ftnisy  sail 
a  cat-o'-nine-taila.    Dariog  Ae  eamSmmmet  af  tke  j 
other  criminal  looked  |aliiiwjj  aa ;  Us  ai 
been  great,  for  he  knew  that  ia  a  lev  «■■! 
and  that  he  would  be  tbea  nifac  •■  tfe 

gnashing  hit  teeth,  like  the  ■lUfched  idiiiirtirfafi  kirn.    OH  «c 
the  punishment  without  inlcnBisaBa  Sari 
the  criminal,  having  rcceircd  ^avt  aevt 
leased  from  the  relek,t  and  kss  twrnank  taak  Us  —rBriiiilt  place, 

not  end  here ;  for,  to  aiy  heme  and  dM^""**  *^  "S^  ^"^  *^  *■*'> 
was  cut  off,  and  the  tcndoo  AcUOm  eT  dw  ItA  foot  dividsd  bjr  the 
large  knives  of  the  feraahes  «1m  I^  iaiiind  tbe  hs^wida  Oo  ajr 
inquiring  what  crime  the  iiiihM|ii  wrstdM* kad  iiiaMwiltriT  la  rea- 
der them  liable  to  sacfa  a  terrible  ^«t»^»  I  dHeovcred  tkat  «a  the 
previous  evening  they  had  rialated  a  joang  girl  bcluaging  to  the 
household  of  a  khan,  and  then  altc^^ced  to  nfftttr  hir ;  bat  the 
cries  of  the  unfortunate  creature  having  bi ought  soase  persoos  to 

^the  spot,  the  culpriu  were  arrested  before  they  had  perpetrated  the 
:ond  part  of  their  horrible  crime. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  message  front  the  prince  governor,  whou 
having  heard  of  our  intention  to  visit  Persepoos,  seat  us  word  that 
he  would  order  a  gholam,  and  as  many  attendants  as  we  might  wish 
for,  to  accompany  oa  thither. 

_  On  the  10th  we  surted  before  daybreak,  escorted  by  the  attend- 
Bits  of  the  prince  and  the  eelkanee,  and  haring  stopped  Cor  the 
■ght  at  the  village  of  Zergoon,  the  next  morning  we  came  upon  a 
Harsh,  which  was  one  sheet  of  water.  We  managed,  however,  to 
lord  it,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  our  guides.  Our  progress, 
however,  was  at  length  stopped  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Bendameer, 
,  the  bridge   being  broken  down,    we  made    many  and   re- 

[•  A  feraih  U  an  sttendant  whose  duty  it  ii  to  beat  carpet*,  and  inflict  ihe  ba»ti- 


and  oiher  aentenoes. 

tiw  pula  to  vhicb  tlie  feet  of  tfea  crimiaal  who  raceive*  UM  bwU- 
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peated  attetnpts  to  crost,  but  in  vain,  the  depth  and  rapidity  of 
the  atream  completely  frustrating  our  efTorts,  and  preventing  oar 
horses  from  reaching  the  opposite  bank. 

After  having  long  sought  for  a  fordable  spot,  but  without  »uc««, 
■me  were  forced  to  turn  our  horses'  heads  towards  Shiraz,  where  wt 
arrived  in  a  most  disconsolate  mood. 

The  next  day  a  peasant  came  to  our  house,  and  offered  to  guide* 
by  a  circuitous  path,  which  Ac  had  some  hopes  would  be  passable; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  candidly  confes-ied  that  he  was  not  sure  of 
succeeding  in  the  attempt.  As,  however,  we  were  determined  to  tiirit 
PersepolJB  at  all  hazards,  we  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  Ml 
offer,  and  promised  to  reward  him  well  should  his  efforts  be  crownc4 
with  success,  which  all  our  friends  at  Shiraz  seemed  very  much  to 
doubt.  Mr.  Littlejohn  was  very  desirous  to  accompany  us  ;  but  be 
was  engaged  in  reviewing  the  troops  for  the  festival  of  the  Kont, 
which  was  close  at  hand. 

On  the  13th  we  again  set  out,  and  after  a  very  tedion*  joartiey  orer 
the  mountains  we  descended  upon  a  different  part  of  the  marsh  to 
what  we  had  seen  before,  and  arrived  late  at  night  at  a  miserable  and 
dirty  village,  about  six  fursuks  (twenty-two  miles)  distant  fiMri 
Shiraz,  and  whose  site  was  the  most  unhealthy  I  ever  beheld.  It  was 
full  of  slime  and  mud,  the  effluvia  from  which  was  perfectly  intole- 
rable. All  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  lie  in  tlie  last  sbtge  of  a  nl- 
loping  consumption ;  their  nqualid  and  pale  countenances,  thrir 
bloodshot  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  f<irehead»,  and  their  tottering 
Kmbs,  were  sufficient  to  have  excited  the  commiseration  of  all  be- 
holders. We  procured  a  most  filthy  lodging  ;  in  which,  there  being 
no  fire-place,  we  were  obliged  to  light  a  fire  in  the  centre  of  tkt 
apartment,  and  the  door  being  the  only  place  for  the  stnoke  to  Cod 
egress,  we  were  nearly  suffocated. 

On  resuming  our  route,  we  presently  found  ourselves  at  the  »i<le 
of  an  immense  sheet  of  water,  the  effects  of  the  rains,  and  about  three 
miles  in  width  ;  after  immense  toiling,  however,  we  managed  to  cross 
this  bar  to  our  progress.  The  water  repeatedly  reache<i  up  to  the 
necks  of  the  horses  ;  and  it  was  almost  a  miracle  we  escaped  drown- 
ing. Having  at  length  gained  the  opposite  extremity,  we  rodeoa  for 
ten  miles,  when  we  arrived  at  another  sheet  of  water  of  about  eight 
miles  in  breadth.  On  beholding  it,  our  guide  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  seemed  utterly  confounded.  At  length  he  observe<l, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  seen  the  plain 
so  completely  inundated.  On  inquiring  of  some  of  the  inhabiunts  of 
the  marsh,  who  were  passing  by  at  the  time,  they  informed  us  that 
the  waters  had  inundated  the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
its  oldest  inhabitant  could  remember.  Our  guide,  however,  who  was 
a  brave  and  daring  fellow,  determined  upon  making  an  attempt  to 
cross,  and  we  plunged  in ;  but,  before  we  had  proceede<l  many  hun- 
dred yards  our  horses  got  out  of  their  depths,  and  that  of  our  guide 
having  turned  over,  the  man  was  thrown  into  the  water,  and  being 
unable  to  swim,  was  on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  when  I  nuittra 
my  saddle,  and  swam  towards  him.  He  grappled  with  me  as  I  cam* 
I  up,  and  we  were  nearly  both  perishing.  I  was  fortunate  enough, 
I  however,  to  disentangle  myself  from  his  grasp,  and,  catching  hold  of 
I  his  hinder  locks  (the  only  part  of  tlje  head  an  Asiatic  leaves  un- 
•haved),  I  swam  with  him  till  I  gained  footing,  and  we  at  length, 


oujfh  almost  exhausted,  reached  the  dry  land.  The  re-crossing  of 
the  sheet  of  water  we  had  IVircled  in  the  morning  wbs  one  of  the  most 
tedious  exploits  I  ever  performed,  wet  I  was  to  the  skin,  and  be- 

rumbed  uith  cold. 
On  the  17th  we  once  more  arrived  at  Shiraz,  where  we  learned 
that  four  European  travellers  had  arrived  from  the  south.  These 
gentlemen  had  come  from  Bushire,  where  they  had  landed  from 
India,  and  had,  when  within  two  days'  journey  of  Shiraz,  been  at- 
tacked by  a  band  of  robljers,  whom  they  had  beaten  off,  with  the 
loss  of  the  bandit  chief  They  were  still  at  Shiraz  on  our  return, 
•rith  the  exception  of  one,  a  doctor,  who,  being  very  anxious  to  visit 
Perieptiiis.  and  being  pressed  for  time,  bad  set  out  on  the  journey  in 
B  different  direction  from  the  one  we  had  taken. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Ulth  we  were  all  invited  to  dine  with  the 
irizier,  who  gave  us  a  most  sumptuous  banquet,  and  we  did  not  se- 
jarate  till  a  very  late  hour.  The  vizier  was  exceedingly  amused  at 
our  account  of  our  unsuccessful  journey,  and  kept  continually  ex- 
tlaiming,  "  Aub  beseor,  sahibi,  kneilee  iiub,  sahibi," — (a  great  deal 
of  water,  gentlemen,  a  very  great  deal  of  water.)  This  seemed  a 
piost  excellent  joke  to  the  Persian  portion  of  the  guests. 

The  vizier  was  uriginnlly  a  mollah,  and   by    his   extraordinary 
talents,  combined  with  his  skill  in  managing  affairs,  was  promoted 
to  the  high  station  of  grand  vizier  to  the  government  of  Shiraz  ;  in 
which  office,  after  a  few  years,  he  managed  to  amass  an  immense  for- 
tune, which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  shah,  he  sent  to  demand  a 
arge  sum  of  money  from  the  vizier,  who  returned  for  answer  that 
te  was  a  poor  man,  and  unable  to  collect  such  an  amount  as  the  sum 
lenianded.     The  shall  upon  this  immediately  commanded  him  to  be 
>rought  to  Teheran  ;   when  on  putting  the  question  himself,  he  re- 
ceived the  same  answer  as  before.     He  accordingly  called  for  his 
ferashes,  and  commanded  them  to  "  turn  up  "  the  vizier,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  put  his  feet  into  the  felek,  and  to  prepare  the  sticks.  This 
waa  done;  and  when  the  vizier  was  laid  on  his  back,  with  bis  feet 
bared,  ready  to  receive  the  bastinado,  the  shah  said  to  him, 

'•  You  must  either  pay  the  money,  or  receive  a  thousand  sticks." 

"A  thousand  sticks,  then,"  cried  the  prostrate  minister;  "you 
cannot  extract  water  from  a  stone,  nor  gold  from  a  poor  man." 

"  Proceed  !"8aid  the  shah  to  his  ferashes,  and  down  came  a  torrent 
of  blows  upon  the  feet  of  the  vizier,  who,  covering  his  face  with  his 
mantle,  received  a  thousand  sticks  without  uttering  a  gronn,  although 
his  feet  were  beaten  to  a  jelly,  and  every  single  nail  knocked  off. 
The  shah,  on  beholding  the  result  of  the  bastinado,  exclaimed, 

"  Let  him  go  ;  I  see  he  either  has  no  money,  or  that,  if  he  has,  no 
beating  will  ever  get  it  out  of  him.  Give  him  a  kaJaat  (dress  of  ho- 
nour) and  let  him  go." 

The  vizier  was  accordingly  reinstated  in  his  office,  with  every  pos- 
sible appearance  of  enjoying  it  in  security.  He  has  never  perfectly 
recoverc<l  from  the  effects  of  the  bastinado,  but  is  afflicted  with  a 
slight  lameness,  and  cannot  walk  any  great  distance ;  which  last  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  him,  as  no  Persian 
of  rank  ever  goes  on  foot  except  when  compelled,  and  Asiatics 
imagine  Europeans  to  be  mad  when  they  gee  them  walking  about  for 
exercise. 

On  the  twentieth  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  prince  governor.    On  our 
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wmj  to  die  paUre  we  rtopped  mX  tbc  rixier'*  house,  wbere  we  bmk- 
ttmed,  wmi  at  wmib  vcre  nibcred  into  the  presence  of  Unman 
MwRM,  ihe  FsfTMoan  Fannali,  or  prince  govemor  of  tbe  proTincx  of 
Vmn.  Bis  royal  l»«g*n«*«»  waa  a  most  aBable,  di«tinfrui»hed-loakiii( 
^  ssciabliiig  io  a  most  striking  degree  the  shah,  his  father. 
"eotraMoe  be  did  as  tbe  faoooor  of  desiring  us  to  be  anted, 
and  «■<■■■»£  Ic»Imm«—  to  be  ofliered  as.  After  some  ciinrfriatiwii 
aaallj  oa  Indiai  a&irs,  be  invited  us  to  be  present  at  tbe  fesdtralof 
tke  NoroK,  wbick  waa  to  take  place  oo  tbe  following  daj. 

Ob  dte  twesity-first  was  tbe  great  feadval  of  the  Noras,  whidi  b 
&e  iwiiinniiiinnil  of  tbe  Uoasahaan  new  year.  Early  in  lb( 
■amng  we  all  received  Cashmere  shawU,  which  were  seat  to  u*  br 
the  prince  ■»  a  kal^at,  and  which  were  thrown  round  oa  aa  scar&  I 
M*a^  however,  obocrre  that  tbe  shawls  originally  sent  wereoTouMb 
fan  qnaBty  than  those  that  we  receiTed :  the  change  took  plaee  on 
the  way,  as  we  afterwards  beard,  and  tbe  substitutioa  was  made  by 
royal  wu  vauts. 

Baviag  proceeded  to  tbe  prince's  palace  we  found  tbe  FamHoo 
Patmah  moat  superbly  dresaed  and  literally  corered  with  jewok 
He  was  seated  at  an  open  window,  overlooking  a  large  sqaare,  la 
which  were  aaaembica  bis  troops,  which  were  being  reriewed  by 
Ur.  litdcjohn.  After  oar  reeeptiaa,  which  was  most  gracious.  staM 
of  the  yooi^  prinoaa  came  forward  and  inrited  as  to  accompaay 
them  to  amrthT  a^vtmcnt  where  we  could  see  all  tbat  was  going  on 
tB  gioat  aavanta^e. 

The  troops  went  tbroogh  their  exercise  in  a  manner  that  did  tbe 
yioUst  crmt  to  Mr.  Uttlcjohn  who,  during  tbe  short  ttme  be  had 
been  at  Sluras,  bad  managed,  by  his  great  skill  in  military  tactics 
aad  his  ■nciosing  eflbrts,  to  drill'  the  soldiers  of  Pars,  who  prrviooa- 
ly  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  discipline,  to  perform  the  nore- 
mHUs  of  wcO-tratned  Eoropean  troops.  All  the  regiments  ««t 
thnngh  their  eserciaes  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  artiOfliy 
managed  their  guns  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  the  moskrtry 
pnKtiee  was  very  good,  and  so  delighted  the  prince  that  at  tbe  ooo- 
daaon  of  the  review  he  called  to  Mr.  Littlejohn.  and  publicly  tbaak- 
ed  him  for  tbe  excellent  manner  in  which  he  bad  drilled  tbe  troops 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  after  which  he  presented  him  with  a  so- 
peth  kalafit  and  a  magnificent  bazubend  (armlet),  set  in  jewels. 

Tbe  amasaacnts  of  tbe  day  now  b^an,  such  as  wrestling,  rope- 
ilaiwiiig,  nmniiw,  leaping,  and  tumbling.     The  greatest  feat  in  the 
WTcatliilg  was  fov  one  of  the  combatants  to  throw   his  adversary 
hfrtlntig  into  a  pool  of  water,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  palace 
windows.     Whenever  this  last  circumstance  took  place  tbe  air  re- 
■unndnl  with  laughter,  and  the  successful  wrestler  wm  thrown  a 
golden  toman  from  the  hand  of  the  prince.     The  rope-dancing  was 
most  extraordinary,  and  tbe  ropes  were  such  a  height   from  the 
groond  that  had  the  performer  stumbled  he  must  have  broken  hisj 
ne^.     In  the  meanwhile  the  tribute-money  came  in  from  the  neigh 
booring  towns  and  villages  in   the  form  of  presents.     Firstly,  ar«] 
rived  a  lon»  string  of  mules  loaded  with  shawls  and  other  goods,! 
Mlewing  tnem  came  a  row  of  men  each  bearing  a  bag  of  gold  and] 
stlvtr  mooer.     Among  a  variety  of  other  presents  that  arrived  wa»| 
on*  most  characteristic  of  the  East,  con»iMing  of  six  tachteravans^j 
Utters,  in   each  of  which  I  was  informed  was  a  beautiful  Georgian' 
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•lave-girl  destined  for  the  harem  of  the  Farmoon  Farmah.  All 
these  passed  in  procession  before  the  prince,  and  were  then  admitted 
within  the  palace. 

The  ^ames  and  auiusenieiits  havinj^  continued  for  some  time,  the 
prince  clapped  his  hands  as  a  signal  for  them  to  cease,  and  retired 
to  another  part  of  the  palace.  The  younj^  princes  then  conducted 
us  to  the  gardens,  where  they  were  joined  by  several  of  their  elder 
brothers  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  engaged  on  the  parade- 
ground  on  their  respective  commands.  They  were  dressed  magnifi- 
cently ;  one  of  them  had  a  pair  of  epaulets  consisting  entirely 
of  jewels  set  in  gold,  and  all  of  them  wore  poniards,  the  handles  of 
which  were  covered  with  precious  stones,  in  their  girdles,  which 
consisted  of  handsome  Cashmere  shawls.  They  seemed  very  much 
struck  with  our  Knglish  swords,  and  could  not  conceive  how  such 
thin  blades  could  cut,  but  deemed  them  of  no  use  save  in  the  way 
of  ornament. 

We  were  now  informed  that  the  Farmoon  Farmah  again  required 
our  presence.  We  found  him  in  another  apartment,  seated  at  a 
window  overlooking  the  garden.  He  called  us  to  him  one  after  the 
other,  and  bidding  us  hold  out  our  hands,  he  filled  them  witli  small 
gold  and  silver  coins,  newly  struck.  This  is  a  custom  which  takes 
place  at  the  Noroz,  when  the  shah  or  a  prince- royal  wishes  to  par- 
ticularly distinguish  and  honour  any  one  present.  It  is  usual  to 
distribute  the  coins  among  one's  servants. 

On  the  twenty-second  we  again  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
visit  Persepolis.  We  accordingly  set  out,  and  in  the  evening  ar- 
rived at  Zergoon,  where  the  inhabitants  informed  us  that  a  Sahib 
Faringee  had  just  arrived  ;  we  discovered  him  to  be  the  doctor  who, 
after  innumerable  hardships  and  several  vain  attempts,  had  nianaged 
to  reach  Persepolis,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Shiraz.  He  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  found  the  undertaking  most  diflicult  and  dan- 
ferous,  that  at  the  edge  of  one  pool  of  water  he  was  about  to  cross, 
e  had  seen  the  body  of  a  man  lying  dead,  having  been  either 
drowned  in  attempting  to  pass,  or,  overcome  by  exhaustion,  or  be- 
numbed by  the  cold,  had  fallen  dead  on  reaching  the  firm  ground. 
The  body  was  half  eaten  by  the  wolves  and  jackals;  this,  as  may  be 
iraagined,  was  sufficient  to  deter  almost  any  one  from  attempting  the 
passage,  and  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  the  doctor  had 
continued  his  route,  when  he  fortunately  found  the  pool  fordable. 

On  the  twenty-third  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Ijenda- 
meer,  the  bridge  wa,s  still  impassable,  but  on  either  side  were  some 
£liauts,  who  had  constructed  a  raft  of  rushes,  to  each  side  of  which 
was  affixed  a  long  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  held  by  the  people  on 
the  northern  and  the  other  by  those  on  the  southern  bank.  The 
raft  was  large  enough  to  hold  one  person  onlv  at  a.  time,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  crossed  the  following: — VVhen  the  person  who 
wished  to  pass  had  got  upon  the  raft,  the  party  on  the  opposite  bank 
pulled  it  across  by  the  rope,  while  tlie  people  on  the  other  bank 
pulled  the  raft  back  again,  after  the  passenger  had  landed.  We 
crossed  over  in  this  manner  and  took  our  saddles  with  us.  We  were 
nearly  losing  our  horses  here,  for  having  to  swim  by  themselves, 
and  the  stream  being  very  rapid,  they  were  carried  about  half 
a  mile  down,  and  reached  tlie  bank  with  the  greatest  difficulty — this 
was  Aloore's  "  cahu  Bcndemeer." 
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We  at  length  all  got  acros«  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  P». 
sepolis,  and,  having  crossed  several  pools,  we  arrired  at  the  ipat 
where  was  lying  the  dead  body  mentioned  by  the  doctor,  and  whxb 
was  nearly  all  devoured  by  wild  beasts  excepting  the  face,  whick 
was  led  untouched.  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  corpse  of  a  feUow- 
creature  lying  in  that  state,  so  I  scooped  out  a  grave  with  my  dagger 
and  buried  the  poor  inan  in  the  best  manner  I  could. 

After  having  journeyed  on  through  floods  innumerable,  we  were 
at  length  §[laddened  by  beholding  the  lofty  pillars  of  Persepolis,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Persians,  Chayhelminar,  Istakhar,  and  Tackt-o- 
Jemsheed,  and  we  felt  ourselves  amply  repaid  for  all  our  labo<ir  anil 
pains  when  we  found  ourselves  standing  in  the  midst  of  those  noble 
ruins.  The  lofty  pillars,  the  immense  statues,  and  the  beautiful 
sculptures,  prove  what  Persia  must  once  have  been,  and  how  it  bat 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  appearance  of  Persepolis  is 
peculiarly  striking:  what  must  have  been  the  power  of  tho«e  mor- 
tals who,  without  the  aid  of  steam-engine  or  machinery,  raised  op 
those  tremendous  pillars,  and  placed  upon  them  those  beautifully- 
carved  capitals.  The  ruins  lie  at  the  foot  of  some  very  high  moun- 
tains at  the  extremity  of  a  wide  extensive  plain.  They  are  bnilt 
upon  an  elevated  terrace,  which  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  flight  of 
marble  steps.  Upon  the  surrounding  rocks  are  sculptures  innume* 
rable,  representing  combats,  processions,  religious  ceremonies,  &e, 
an  excellent  description  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  Morier's 
"  First  Journey  to  Persia,"  and  also  in  the  first  volume  of  that  de- 
lightful work  "  Sketches  of  Persia."  Having  remained  the  whole 
of  the  day  and  the  following  morning  in  visiting  the  ruins  we 
quitted  Persepolis,  the  pride,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  pride,  of 
Farsistan,  and  returned  to  Shirax. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  *e  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Farmoon  Farmah,  at  a  beautiful  summer  resi- 
dence, situated  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  On  our  arrival  we 
were  conducted  to  a  magnificent  apartment  where  was  spread  out  a 
most  sumptuous  banquet,  and,  in  addition  to  sherbet,  we  were  sup- 
plied with  some  exquisite  Shiraz  wine.  A  band  of  musicians  were 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room  playing  and  singing.  Although  the 
party  consisted  almost  entirely  of  JMusselmaiis,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  scruple  evinced  about  drinking  wine,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  swallowed  it  in  tumblers,  and  before  long  most  of  the 
company  present  were  in  a  very  jovial  state.  We  could  every  now 
and  then  see  some  bright  eyes,  belonging  to  several  of  the  prince's 
women,  peeping  through  the  trellis-work  of  the  interior  windows  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  beauteous  owners  of  those  sparkling  gems 
were  evidently  criticising  us  most  minutely,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quent titters  proceeding  from  that  quarter. 

After  the  banquet  kaliauns  were  brought  in  and  we  were  seated 
round  the  room  placidly  smoking,  in  expecuition  of  witnessing  the 
performance  of  some  dancing-girls  which  the  prince  our  host  had 
promised  to  show  us,  when  suddenly  a  grave  old  mollah  (priest) 
stalked  into  the  room,  and  having  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  retired  as  st)lemnly  as  he  had  entered.  Soon  after  in 
came  the  dancers,  but  to  our  disappointment  they  proved  to  be  by 
no  mtans  the  beautiful  houris  we  were  expecting,  but  some  beartl- 
lesi  men  dre&sed  up  in  women's  clothes.     It  was  evident  that  the  old 
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table  to  eat  on.  Our  host  had  no  Cemr  a£  mnlUlH  in  his  heart,  for, 
after  the  banquet  was  finished.  aoiBC  dHMiog-girU  of  the  aioat 
ravishing  beautj  perTomied  befiare  ita.  Their  attitwfea  were  iwMt 
laacivious,  and,  in  imitataom  of  love  armea,  aone  of  the  performers 
■ccmed  at  times  to  be  quite  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  their 
fieelings,  and  acted  as  pasaonaitcly  m  though  they  were  in  earnest. 

Before  our  departure  from  Shins  we  were  informed  that  it  woaU 
be  absolute  madness  to  think  of  travelling  to  Buahire  bj  the  same 
road  as  that  by  which  the  doctor  and  hia  oompanioas  had  come  to 
Shiraa ;  as  news  had  been  received  that  a  large  party  of  banditti, 
having  collected  together,  was  lying  in  wait  among  the  mountains, 
with  the  determination  of  avenging  the  death  of  their  chief  (who 
had  been  killed  during  the  late  encounter)  upon  the  heads  of  the  first 
Franks  who  might  fall  into  their  clutches,  and  having  heard  of  our 
intended  journey,  the  bandiu  were  lying  in  wait  among  the  rocka 
along  which  we  afaould  have  to  pasa,  in  order  to  shoot  us  with  their 
rifles^  for 

«  BlMd  Cor  blaod,  Md  Efe  far  Ufa, 

Whthar  ta'en  ia  eiiiul  Mrife, 

Or  by  foul  ■■■■■in'*  knife. 

Or  bjr  warrior  in  the  field 

Of  Mttle,  ■nned  with  iword  snd  ihidd, — 

Blow  for  blow,  and  meed  for  meed, 

£rer  was  the  Pwaao'i  creed." 

We  were  accordingly  advised  to  go  by  a  circuitous  road,  through 
the  town  of  Firon&abad,  which,  though  much  longer,  lies  through  a 
moat  interesting  country,  almost  completely  unknown  to  and  unfre- 
quented by  European  travellers. 

An  account  of  the  above-mentioned  affray  with  the  banditti,  and 
its  consequences,  will  be  found  in  the  Keepsake  of  1844,  written  by 
the  author  of  the  present  paper. 

The  hospitality  and  kindness  we  met  with  at  Shirax  will  ever 
cause  me  to  remember  with  pleasure  that  beautiful  city  and  its  chiefs  ; 
I  cannot,  too,  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  expressing  my  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  attention  we  received  from  Mr.  Littlejohn. 
That  talented  officer  was  afterwards  murdered,  as  it  is  conjectured,  by 
order  of  the  Farmoon  Farmah,  for  refusing  to  lead  the  army  of  that 
prince  against  the  present  Mahomed  Shah,  his  nephew,  upon  the 
accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  The  reason  of  Mr. 
Littlejohn's  refusal  was,  that  he  would  have  had  to  tight  against  offi- 
cers of  his  own  country,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  English  go- 
vernment to  drill  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
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Thk  residence  of  Mr.  ToUit,  to  which  Mr.  Stragj^les  retunierf 
with  great  joy  after  his  respectability  had  been  ascertained,  and  he 
had  been  released  from  the  coal-hole  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
•eised  upon  him  as  a  poacher,  was  an  old  country  farm-house. 

The  parlour  was  kept,  like  the  bright  poker  in  the  grate,  more  tat 
show  than  use,  as  generally  the  family  resided  in  the  large  kitchen ; 
and  the  front  door  had  as  idle  a  time  of  it  as  the  great  one  of 
St.  Paul's  that  faces  Ludgate  Hill,  which  appears  only  to  have  beeti 
made  to  be  kept  shut.  On  high  holidays  both  were  thrown  open, 
but  these  came  but  seldom  ;  and  the  usual  ingress  to  the  house  was 
through  the  back  door  from  the  farm-yard. 

Mr.  Tollit  and  his  son  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Straggles  in  the 
light  of  that  class  of  relationship  now  in  its  decadence,  known  as 
country  cousins.  We  say  in  its  decadence,  since  it  has  been  ordain- 
ed that  everything  in  the  world  should  become  extinct  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  whether  animated  or  inorganic.  In  the  remains  of  the 
vestiges  of  creation,  which  frighten  the  holiday  people  at  the  British 
Museum,  we  find  the  ichthyosaurus,  the  ammonite,  the  mammoth, 
and  a  vast  crowd  of  monsters  terrible  to  behold,  upon  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves. 
In  later  times,  amongst  things  which  were,  but  are  believed  in  no 
longer,  are  executions,  high  art,  five-act  plays,  stage-coachmen,  gT««t 
actors,  and  Dutch  weather  houses.  Young  ladies  declare  that  oSt-r« 
are  getting  evervday  more  scarce ;  so  are  old  English  gentlemen, 
prixe-fights,  and  fair  horse  races.  And  country  cousins  are  now 
passing  away  as  well. 

When  Mr.  Straggles  first  recollected  his  old-world  friends,  the 
Tollits,  things  were  differently  constituted.  They  had  al  ways  lived 
at  Bramblesly,  but  then  the  journey  was  an  undertaking.  An  ano- 
roalous  gig,  something  between  a  private  cab  and  a  dog-cart,  had  to 
start  at  $on>e  irregular  hour^-elaborate  to  remember — and  meet  the 
coach  in  the  dim  morning  twilight,  traversing  a  route  that  was  along 
a  track  nf  ruts  crossin:;  a  common,  on  either  side  of  which  the  fog 
hung  heavily  upon  the  gossamers  that  sway  in  grey  festtmns  from 
heath  to  furze-bush.  There  were  various  motives,  too,  for  this 
journey.  It  might  be  love,  or  law,  or  physic ;  it  might  be  an  ambi- 
tion to  talk  of  town  and  seise  the  fashions ;  sometimes  it  oscillated 
between  politeness  and  dividends.  But  travelling  was  then  a  mat- 
ter of  toil  and  importance,  and  a  real  motive  was  always  put  forward 
by  the  Tollits,  as  an  excuse  for  their  vbit.  They  never  came  to 
town  upon  a  mere  whim. 

It  then  happened  that  Mr.  Straggles  used  to  take  beds  for  them  at 
an  hotel.  Their  common  resort,  with  many  others  of  the  same 
class,  was  the  Sussex  Hotel,  an  establishment  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bolt-in-Tun 
coach-ortice.  There  «  ere  inns  much  nearer  to  3Ir.  Str.-iggles"  cham- 
bers, but  the  Tollits  always  went  there,  because  the  coach  that  came 
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from  their  part  of  the  world  went  there  too.  The  distance  between 
them  was  that  uncomfortable  one  which  would  have  been  an  eight- 
een-penny  fare  if  it  could,  but  couldn't,  and  so  the  journey  was  al- 
ways enlivened  by  an  argument  with  the  coachman — cabs  were  not 
patronized  then — who  invariably  got  the  best  of  it.  until  the  Tollit:i 
bought  a  little  "  book  of  fares,"  which  they  carried  about  with  them 
in  preference  to  their  watches,  and  which  was  distinguished  in  al- 
ways having  the  fares  between  all  places  but  those  which  they 
wantetl. 

The  Bolt-in-Tun  is  much  changed  now :  quiet  country  gentle- 
men, who  knew  it  when  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  town,  but 
never  do  so  now  in  consequence  of  the  quick  transit,  would  hardly 
recognise  it.  Then  there  were  galleries  running  round  it  which 
made  strangers  imagine  they  were  going  to  bed  out  of  doors  ;  and  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  the  visitors  would  appear  from  the  sfeeping- 
rooms  that  looked  down  into  the  yard,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
stage-coach  to  learn  the  local  news.  And  there  were  plenty  of 
coaches  then  in  the  yard  of  the  Bolt-in-Tun — heavy,  florid  vehicles, 
like  so  many  apoplectic  elephants,  snoozing  under  the  sheds  until 
the  ostlers  dragged  them  forth  to  be  washed  and  dressed.  All  night 
long  they  rattled  in  and  out,  teaching  country-folks,  by  the  noise, 
that  tliey  were  in  London  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  clatter,  rest- 
less horses  stamped  and  snorted,  and  shook  their  harness  in  adjacent 
stables,  at  which  they  arrived  by  going  up  and  down  inclined  planes 
like  the  approaches  to  the  steamboat  piers,  or  the  platform  at 
Astley's,  along  which  the  "  Untamed  Horse  of  the  Tartar  Horde  of 
Circassia"  bears  the  rightful  prince  from  his  enemies,  or  brings  him 
to  succour  female  suffering  innocence  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  But 
now  the  coaches  have  all  gone — no  one  can  tell  for  a  certainty  where 
to — the  rickety,  fore- shortened  railway  omnibus  that  shuffles  up  to 
the  door  of  the  booking-office,  and  is  generally  off  again  before  any 
one  knows  th.it  it  has  arrived,  but  ill  makes  up  for  the  deficiency. 

In  those  old  times  Mr.  Straggles  was  proud  to  go  about  town  with 
the  Tollits,  since  whatever  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  visit  it 
always  had  the  same  results — seeing  sights  and  spenditjg  moneys 
and  he  used  to  feel  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  their  Mentor.  They  be- 
gan to  buy  things  immediately  upon  their  arrival.  The  Jews,  who 
haunted  tfie  front  of  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  found  axnongst  them 
the  readiest  customers  for  their  wares,  from  the  Annual  with  the 
worn-out  plates,  to  the  pewter  pencil  case  with  the  flawed  glass  seal 
at  the  top.  And  there  appeared  to  be  resorts  especially  appropriated 
to  them,  which  Mr.  Straggles  seemed  to  know  little  about,  although 
he  would  not  confess  it.  E.xetcr  Change  and  Miss  Linwood's  were 
in  high  favour.  Cranbourne  Alley  was  alone  thought  trustworthy 
with  respect  to  bonnets,  and  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  as  regarded 
books.  Alack !  Exeter  Change  is  changed  altogether  ;  its  cutlery 
ha4  cut  itself,  and  its  beasts  have  become  denizens  of  another  dis- 
trict ;  they  have  avoided  the  desert  of  the  modern  Exeter  Arcadia. 
Miss  Linwood  is  no  more,  and  her  cause  has  yielded  to  that  of  more 
distressed  needlewomen,  the  fast-shuffling  quietude  of  Cranbourne 
Alley  no  longer  exists;  and  the  female  touters  at  the  doors  of  the 
shops  appear  to  shrink  from  the  bustle  of  the  new  thoroughfare. 
The  "Scenes  in  Europe  "  have  ritirejl  from  the  corner  of  St.  Paul'n 
Churchyard  before  Mr.  Grunt's  works  of  high  pressure,  forty- Peter- 
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il  whatareyaaOcaataideahane?" 
It  wai  a  hoMe  qacation.    With  leas  naaatinwi  the  nxniber  of  a 
piaaa  eonftry  ^aaily  ni^  have  been  asked, "  What  wai 
af  Gailatta  Orisi  cotnared   with  ElUler?"    So  Ur. 
at's  incertitude,  replied : — 

"!•■  gJ^  af  that,"  said  Joe.  "  because  Jack  Raapcr's  harTias  are 
eawny  avcv  hsrc  ta  aiiaiua,  and  we  are  going  to  mount  yoa,  joit 
hjr  wajraf  a  rhaiigi.  The  goremor  aaid  Ee  was  sore  jou'd  take  a 
Moce. 
"  Take  offence.'  obterred  Mr.  Straggka:  "  what  at  ?" 
"  At.*"  replied  Joe:  "  anjthing:  a  double  ditch  with  a  quicfc.«et 
in  the  oiiddle — an  oxrail — a  row  of  hurdles — or  a  light  park  paling. 
Well  pat  jroB  on  something  that  will  take  you  over  tbcin  if  v ga 
-an  stick  on."  ' 

Stick  on !  it  had  a  terrible  «ound.  It  *poke  of  that  iraprewve 
;  of  horsemanship— that  clinging  ride  of  terror  and  incertitudt 
^  which  characterised  the  equestrianism  of  a  monkey.  And  yel  Wr. 
Straggles  did  not  like  to  confess  his  feeble-mindedness  on  this  point 
to  his  "country  cousins."  He  found  that  they  could  criticise 
Alboni,  and  speak  of  the  Nassau  balloon,  as  readily  as  he  could  luio. 
self,  and  therefore,  determined  not  to  appear  behind  them,  he  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  steed. 

Not  without  many  misgivings,  though:  for  bis  practice  in  ridinf 
had  hitherto  been  very  limited.     He  bad,  it  is  true,  gone  on  donkeyi 
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to  Peg  well  Bay,  and  the  place  near  Oravesend,  where  the  water* 
cresses  grow:  and  had  once  ventured  into  the  Park  upon  a  hack- 
horse,  where  he  had  contrived  to  keep  his  seat,  albeit  the  many 
salutations  he  received  from  ill-conditioned  boys,  on  his  journey 
thither,  had  well  nigh  abaslied  him.  Bui  he  would  not  confess  his 
fears:  and  he  tlianked  Air.  Tollitas  coolly  as  though  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  stone  walls  and  five-barred  gates  every  day  of  his  life. 
"  Old  Jack  will  be  just  the  thing  for  j'ou,"  said  Joe,  "  because  he 
knows  the  country.  He's  rather  high-actiuncti,  but  that's  a  fault 
on  the  right  side  ;  because  he  won't  come  down  like  your  daisy-clip- 
pers that  shuffle  a  penny  piece  from  a  turnpike  road.  I  don't  think 
you  have  any  top-boots — have  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Straggles  had  not — in  fact,  he  might  just  as  well  have  been 
asked  for  a  pair  of  epauklles,  or  a  turban  from  his  wardrobe. 

"Ah — never  mind,"  said  Joe;  "we'll  fit  you  out  in  proper  style. 
Yon  can  have  those  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Tollit  pointed  to  a  pair  that  were  lying  up  in  a  comer,  and 
were  of  that  kind  which  John  Bull  is  always  accustomed  to  wear, 
according  to  popular  pictorial  authority.  They  were  heavy  and 
large,  with  brown  tops  and  round  toes:  and  looked  as  if  they  could 
have  done  duty  upou  emergency  for  the  celebrated  seven  league 
boots  of  the  legend. 

"  Why — I  could  get  into  them  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Straggles,  as 
he  looked,  first  at  them  and  then  at  his  own  ten-and-sixpenny  Alberts. 
"  And  if  I  wore  them  I  could  never  lift  my  legs." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  could,"  said  Joe.  "  Besides,  if  they  are  so  heavy, 
what  of  that — they  '11  steady  you,  you  know,  when  you're  once  up, 
with  their  weight  on  each  bide." 

And  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  n  model,  Mr.  Tollit 
stuck  two  forks  in  a  cork,  which  heatlerwards  elevated  on  a  pin,  and 
then  made  the  entire  apparatus  revolve,  and  oscillate  on  the  foot  of 
an  inverted  wine  glass. 

"  There^-don't  you  see  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  You  can't  knock  it  over. 
You  "re  the  cork,  you  know,  and  the  forks  are  your  legs  and  boots. 
They  '11  be  regular  ballast  to  you  :  you  '11  never  get  lop-sided  if  you 
wear  them." 

The  night  that  Mr.  Straggles  passed,  iit\er  the  hour  of  bed-time 
arrived,  was  indeed  a  fearful  one.  Half-dozing,  he  was  haunted  by 
vivid  pictures  of  all  the  equestrian  mischances  that  had  ever  occurred. 
John  Gilpin  kept  flying  round  his  bed,  as  he  had  seen  him  pictured, 
wigless  and  scared,  with  the  two  broken  bottles  hanging  against  his 
hips.  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Button,  whose  fearful  ride  to  Brentford 
was  only  equalled  by  that  of  Burger's  Leonora  in  horror,  appeared 
going  through  all  those  rapid  acts  of  horsemanship  that  have  become 
matters  of  history — riding  now  on  the  neck  and  now  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  crupper,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  or  across  the  horse 
like  a  suck,  with  all  the  other  remarkable  positions  which  that  de- 
voted tailor  was  made  to  assume.  Then  he  called  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  nobleman,  who,  staying  at  a  friend's  house,  at\er  a  day  with 
the  hounds,  upon  being  allied  to  go  to  cover  the  next  morning,  cried, 
with  an  air  of  haggard  mistrust,  "  What !  do  people  ever  go  hunting 
twice!"  And,  lastly,  he  recollected  an  uncomfortable  book  upon 
the  Kpping  Hunt,  with  pictures  of  ililcmmas  more  perilous  than 
tuny  one  man  could  iuive  been  supposed  to  have  survived :  as  well  as 
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a  set  of  coloured  prints  of  some  Great  .Steeple  Chase,  where,  firom 
the  start  to  the  conie-in  the  view  had  always  been  taken  ju»t  u  « 
jrentleman  rider  had  pitched  upon  his  head,  or  been  left  behind  t 
"  double  ;"  or  plumped  into  a  brook;  or  gone  over  altogether  with 
bis  horse,  as  if  upon  an  invisible  centrifugal  railway.  And  the»e 
desperate  scenes,  merging  into  his  sleeping  visions,  kept  him  starting 
I  from  his  slumbers  all  night,  with  the  impression  that  he  was  falling 
from  the  roof  of  a  house,  fashioned  like  a  saddle  on  a  mighty  horse. 

Bright  chanticleer  proclaimed  the  day  at  last,  according  to  hit 
custom  on  hunting  mornings,  and  Mr.  Straggles  awoke  from  his  un- 
refreshing  sleep.  Nothing,  however,  is  ever  in  reality  so  terrible  as 
we  fancy  it  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  sunlight  re-assured  him  ; 
ao  much  so.  indeed,  that,  as  he  was  dressing,  he  began  to  sing  "  The 
Standard  Bearer,"  and  from  this  he  went  into  various  appropriate 
melodies  connected  with  southerly  winds  and  cloudy  skies :  and 
harked  forward  more  than  once  as  he  was  shaving,  and  said  "  Tan- 
tivy." But  he  used  this  latter  word  in  a  reckless  ni.inner,  not 
exactly  knowing  what  it  meant,  or  at  what  especial  time  it  ought  to 
be  spoken, — whether  it  applied  to  particular  positions  in  the  chase, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  an  expression  of  joy  which  might  be  in- 
dulged in  at  any  period,  as  Scotch  gentlemen  are  wont  to  shout 
"  Hoo !  "  in  a  reel. 

Still  Mr.  Straggles  was  not  perfectly  at  ease :  his  gaiety  was  of 
that  forced  reflection-drowning  kind  which  Mr.  Punch  indulges  in 
when  he  sings  on  the  very  eve  of  his  execution.  He  did  not  make 
H  good  breakfast,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Tullit's  urgent  recommendation  to 
him,  "  to  lay  in  a  good  foundation,"  in  which  country  folks  imagine 
the  whole  secret  of' health  and  longevity  is  comprised.  However,  he 
contrived  to  get  into  the  boots,  rather  than  put  them  on  ;  and  as  they 
were  large  enough  for  him  to  tuck  his  trouser  legs  into,  he  did  not 
require  knee-breeches.  His  terror  now  increased:  he  heard  the 
sounds  of  gathering  men  and  horses  in  the  homestall  ;  and,  as  the 
clock  struck  ten,  Mr.  Tollit  told  him  all  the  preparations  were  coc»- 
pleted,  put  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  then  the  melancholy  procession 
— so  to  speak — started. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  farm-yard,  and  the  owner 
of  the  pack,  to  whom  Mr.  Tollit  had  given  his  permission  to  come, 
was  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation  with  the  dogs. 

"Law!"  observed  Mr.  Straggles,  as  he  saw  them;  "  I  thought 
they  would  be  greyhounds.  Don't  greyhounds  hunt  hares  ?  I  're 
got  a  picture  of  some  doing  it." 

"  That 's  coursing,"  suid  Mr.  Tollit :  "  all  very  well,  but  slow  fun 
to  what  we  are  going  at.  No, — these  are  the  right  sort, — crotse* 
between  the  heavy  old  harriers  and  the  little  fox  beagles  :  all  bone 
and  nose.     Too  good  almost  for  thistle- whippers." 

^ "  Slow  fun  to  what  we  are  going  at,"  repeated  Mr.  Straggles  to 
himself.  Why,  in  the  pictures  he  alluded  to,  the  horses  were  going 
at  a  splitting  gallop  as  it  was;  what  could  he  be  expected  to  do 
more.  He  was  so  struck  by  this  idea,  that  he  lost  Mr.  Tollii's  re- 
marks, and   was    only    recalled    by    that  gentleman's    observing, 

"  Now,  — here  comes  Old  Jack  :  come  Strags :  now  's  your  time." 

The  horse  was  brought,— a  tall,  bony,  Irish  animal,  that  looked  a* 
if  it  could  have  taken  a  barn  on  an  emergency. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  Joe;  "  you  can't  reach  the  stirrup.  Here, 
Cakes,  give  Mr.  Stiaggles  a  le^;  up." 
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To  shew  his  aincrity,  Mr.  Straggles  gave  a  lively  spring,  and  the 
man  hoisted  him  up  nt  the  same  time,  but  with  such  power,  that  he 
shot  him  clean  over,  and  he  came  down  upon  the  other  side. 

"Never  mind,  Strags,"  cried  Joe,  laughing;  "you'll  soon  be 
used  to  it     Now — up  ! — that's  it.     How  are  the  stirrups  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  're  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Straggles,  who  was  sitting 
with  the  leathers  so  short  that  his  knees  almost  met  over  the  pommel. 

"  No,  that  won't  do  ;  you  must  let  them  out  five  holes  at  least," 
continued  Joe.     "There!  that 's  better  ;  isn't  it?     Now  you  are — " 

"  Quite  jolly,"  replied  Mr.  Straggles.  But  the  air  of  comfort  was 
but  put  on.  He  spoke  it,  as  the  boy  who  first  gets  into  cold  water 
when  bathing,  gasps  out,  "  B-b-b-beautiful  I  "  to  his  fellows  on  the 
bank,  in  reply  to  their  questions  concerning  the  temperature. 

"  That 's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Tolh't,  "  Now  keep  by  me,  and  I 
promise  you  we  shall  be  up  well  with  the  dogs.  I^Iy  Galloway  has 
beaten  many  a  thoroughbred  ;  but  then  I  know  all  the  fences." 

"  I  don't  care  particularly,  to  be  up  wiih  the  dogs,"  suggested  Mr. 
Straggles,  mildly. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do.  Keep  your  knees  firm  to  the  saddle,  and  your 
toes  straight  forward,  or  you  '11  be  nicely  caught  by  a  gate-post,  if 
two  or  three  go  through  at  once." 

Mr.  Straggles  did  immediately  as  he  was  directed.  In  fact,  if  he 
could  have  tied  his  legs  in  a  double  knot  under  the  horse's  girths  he 
would  have  done  it. 

They  rode  about  the  fields  for  a  little  time,  opening  gates  and 
shifling  hurdle.s  all  very  pleasantly,  and  Mr.  Straggles  said  he  liked 
it  very  much.  But  before  lung  a  hare  was  found ;  the  dogs  gave 
tongue,  and  off  they  started. 

Away  they  went — through  the  copse  and  over  the  turnip-fii-ld, 
down  the  lane  and  across  the  water — splash — like  a  whirl  of  leaves 
blown  along  by  the  autumn-wind,  and  nt  last  they  came  to  a  large 
meadow  which  the  dogs  crossed  diagonally. 

"I — say — Joe!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Straggles,  convulsively,  as  he 
wanted  four  hands,  to  hold  the  reins,  his  hat,  his  whip,  and  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  all  at  once;  "  I — say^-Joe — how — are — we 
— to — get — out — of— here .'  " 

"Over  the  djtch,"  replied  his  friend:  "there,  see  where  those 
fellows  are  taking  it." 

Air.  Straggles  with  difficulty  looked  aheail  and  saw  various  mount- 
ed forms  rising  up  on  the  horizon  of  the  field,  and  then  going  off 
and  away  again.     "  Oil  dear !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  here  it  comes  I  " 

"  Now  hold  fast,  Strags,"  cried  Joe  ;  "  I  'II  go  ahead  !  " 

The  dreaded  spot  seemed  advancing  towards  him  rather  than  he 
nearing  it.  As  it  approached,  he  pushed  his  hat  on  tight,  clutched 
the  reins,  and  shut  his  eyes.  'X'here  was  a  violent  jolt;  he  felt  him- 
self doing  dreadful  things  in  the  air  that  the  Bedouin  Arabs  would 
have  failed  in,  and  the  next  instant,  with  an  intense  shock,  he  was 
sitting  on  some  ploughed  ground  on  the  other  aide  of  the  fence,  the 
horse  remaining  on  the  bank  he  had  just  quitted. 

"  Why,  Strags  I  man  alive  !  "  cried  Mr.  ToUit,  who  had  gone  over 
like  a  bird,  "  how  the  devil  did  you  come  there?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  I  knew,"  answered  hia  friend,  completely  bewilder- 
ed,    "  Which  side  am  I  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  all  right ;  you  shouldn't  have  checked  the  rein  just  u  you 
were  going  to  leap.     Look  out !  Old  Jack'a  a  covaw^," 
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Anil  the  horse  who  knew  his  busiiness  pretty    well,  cleared  ibc 
tlitch  and  Mr.  Straggles  too,  as  Joe  caught  him  by  the  bridle. 
"  There,  never  mind,"  cried  Mr.  ToUit ;  "jump  up." 
"1  can't,"  replied  Mr.  Straggles,  who  \va«  not  yet  quit«  satiified 
whether  be  was  a  mass  of  broken  bones  or  no. 

"  Pshaw !   wait  a  minute.     Now  then — up  !  there  you  are  affaiti." 
Mr.  ToUit  had  got  off  his  horse,  and  given  n  second   "  leg  up"  to 
Mr.  Straggles,  who  acquitted  himself  this  time  rather  better. 

Once  more  they  were  off,  Joe  trpng  to  make  up  lost  ground  as  be 
flew  on,  over  the  furrows,  like  the  wind.  But  now  Mr.  Straggles 
was  not  so  ardent.  He  held  back  behind  his  friend  who,  eager  ta 
join  the  others,  did  not  see  what  he  was  about  until  he  had  got  far 
ahead  of  him.  And  when  they  had  all  cleared  away,  round  a  sbaw, 
he  pulled  up  to  breathe  and  recover  himself. 

Whilst  thus  occupied,  ns  he  gazed  into  the  next  field  he  fancied 
he  »aw  the  hare  running  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
she  had  just  been  going  ;  in  fact,  puss  had  made  a  khnrp  double  and 
foUowcnl  it  up,  and  Mr.  Straggles's  knowledge  of  sporting  matter* 
went  just  so  far  as  to  assure  him  that  such  had  been  the  ca»e. 

"  fia !  ha  !  "  he  said  ;  "  now  I  think  I  can  astonish  them  a  little." 
As  he  turned  bock  he  saw  the  hounds  scrambling  over  the  bank 
at  the  top  of  the  next  field  ;  and  determined  to  be  even  with  them, 
he  made  a  dash  at  the  small  ditch  that  separated  them,  and  in  an 
instant  was  amongst  them.  In  vain  the  huntsman  shoutt-d  :  Mr. 
Straggles  elate  with  his  position  kept  tearing  on,  thinking  that  now 
or  never  was  the  time  to  retrieve  his  character,  and  soon,  beneath 
Old  Jack's  hoofs,  the  dogs  were  being  sent  about  in  all  direction*. 
At  last,  seeing  an  uncomfortable  row  of  hurdles  ahead  he  pulled  up, 
and  the  next  moment  the  owner  of  the  pack  was  at  his  sid«. 

"  What  the  (tumfthimg)  are  you  about,  you  infernal  scoundrel ! " 
he  cried.     "  Take  that,  you  (somet/iing  elic)  tailoring  snob  ! " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  made  the  lash  of  his  heavy  hunting-whip 
wind  round  Mr.  Straggles's  shoulders  each  time  with  stinging  force. 
"  Leave  me  nlone !  "  screamed  our  hapless  friend  ;    "  I  couldn't 
help  it! — oh  dear  1     Hi!  Joe — JoeTollit!     Leave  me  alone  !  " 

Again  was  the  arm  raised  for  punishment,  when  Mr.  Tollit  fortu- 
nately came  up;  and  poor  Straggles,  who  had  not  that  insensibility 
to  "  the  horrors  of  the  lash  "  which  is  only  enjoyetl  by  the  clowns  of 
the  ring,  appealed  to  him  in  writhing  and  piteous  accents  fur  an  ex- 
planation.    This  wns  given,  and  all  amends  made  immediately,  with 

the  ready  heartiness  of  an  English  sportsmen. 

•  •  •  •  % 

Mr.  Straggles  hunted  no  more  that  day,  nor  indeed,  did  he  ever 
•gain :  tlie  next  morning  he  packed  up    his  things   and    returned 
to  town,  still  sore  with  his  chnstisement  as  regarded!  his  shoulders, 
and  not  less  uncomfortable  generally  from  his  unwonted  hoseman- 
sbip.     He  has  returned  to  his  profession,  and  made   a  holy   vow 
never  to  plunge  into  sporting  life  again,  but  in  future  to  confine  his 
I  fishing  to  that  for  crabs  from  the  end  of  the  Chain  Pier :  his  shoot- 
ting  to  after  dinner,  eigh»ecn-penny  worth  at  the  gallery  in  Leicester 
[Square,  or  for  nuts  with  percussitm  caps  at  Greenwich  fair;  and  his 
riding  to   that  tranquil    domestic   exercise,  which    Gravescnd  and 
Thanet,  or  the   more  contiguous  expanse  of  the   mild    Rlnckhrath 
Can  afford,  without  risk  of  neck-breaking  or  burse- whipping. 
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WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 


BY   CHARLES   VBITEBEAD. 
WITH   A   PORTRAIT   OF  THE    EHPEKOR   NICHOLAS. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1826,  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  died  at  Taganrog,  a  small  town  .situated  on  the  sea  of 
Azof,  and  opposite  tlie  town  of  that  name,  whither  he  had  taken  the 
Empress  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  The  news  of  that  event  did 
not  reacli  St.  Petersburg  till  the  9th,  for  Taganrog  is  four  liundred 
and  seventy-five  leagues  from  ttic  metropolis.  Nicholas  Paulovitch 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Grand-Duke^  then  in  the  city,  and  to  him 
the  despatch  announcing  the  mournful  tidings  was  conveyed.  The 
whole  t!Ourt  had  been  called  together  on  that  very  morning  to  offer 
up  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  preserving  the  father  of  his  country; 
such  having  been  tJie  tenor  of  an  immediately  preceding  bulletin. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  Inter  intelligence,  Niciiolas  lost  no  time  in  im- 
parting it  to  the  officiating  Archimandrid,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand-Duke,  communicated  it  to  the  Empress-Mother.  The  un- 
happy parent  having  partially  recovered  from  the  sudden  shock,  held 
a  short  consultation  with  her  son.  What  passed  between  them  none 
knew  ;  but  the  Empress,  it  would  seem,  did  not  divulge  an  im- 
portant fact  of  which  she  was  cognizant ;  for  when  Nicholas  left  her, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Senate  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his 
brother  Constantine,  then  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  residing  at  War- 
saw. Before  receiving  the  oath  of  the  Grand-Dukc,  the  assembled 
council  of  the  Empire,  felt  that  it  was  its  first  duty  to  examine  the 
contents  of  a  certain  packet,  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal,  which  had 
been  some  time  before  committed  to  its  charge  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  which  it  had  been  commanded  to  open  at  his  death. 
In  this  deposit  was  found  the  important  fact  at  which  we  have  hinted, 
which  was  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine. 

This  document,  whatever  surprise  its  perusal  might  have  caused, 
was,  however,  so  formal  and  explicit,  that  it  left  iro  doubt  as  to  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  council,  accordingly,  waited 
upon  the  Grand-Duke,  laid  before  him  the  deeds  forming  the  will  of 
the  deceased  sovereign,  declared  him  Emperor,  and  proferred  to  pay 
him  homage.  Nicholas  would  not  receive  its  submission.  "  I  am 
not  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  and  wish  not  to  become  so  to  the  detriment 
of  my  elder  brother.  If,  maintaining  his  renunciation,  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine  persists  in  making  this  sacrifice  of  his  rights, 
then,  and  then  only,  will  I  exercise  mine  by  an  acceptance  of  the 
throne." 

The  council,  usually  so  acquiescent,  now  evinced  a  laudable 
obstinacy  :  but  unable  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Nicholas,  it  nt 
length  yielded,  and  recognized  and  proclaimed  Constantine  Emperor. 
TTie  oath  was  immediately  enforced  in  his  name, — in  such  haste  in- 
deed— that  the  usual  proclamation  in  such  coses  being  dispensed  with. 
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governor  of  Kief.  Soroe  time  before  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  a 
prolonged  stay  at  Paris  at  the  imperial  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  liis 
education.  His  temper  was  gentle,  his  heart  good,  and  his  nature 
disinterested:  he  had  an  addiction  to  letters,  and  he  was  generally 
beloved:  but  he  wanted  the  qualities  of  firmness  and  elevated  prin- 
ciple, qualities  which  are  rare  indeed  in  Itu:-sia. 

Prince  Obolenski  was  no  less  nobly  born  than  Troubetskui.  His 
ancestors  were  the  princes  of  Tchenii},'oft';  but  the  title  of  prince, 
though  imposing,  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  the  possession  of  (br- 
tune,  for  in  Russia  this  title  passes  from  a  father  to  all  his  chililren. 
A  lieutenant  in  the  imperial  guards,  and  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Bistrom,  Obolenski  was  as  poor  as  Troubetskoi  had  been  before  his 
marriage.  Like  him  he  was  young,  polished,  and  distinguished.  An 
intimacy  had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the  emperor  and 
Obolenski. 

Kyleietr,  the  mainspring  of  the  association,  was  neither  high-born 
nor  wealthy:  a  sim|)le  noble,  he  had  left  the  corps  of  cadets  with  a 
slender  stock  of  knowledge,  but  with  most  resolved  principles  of  ac- 
tion. He  had  now  quitted  the  army  in  which  he  liad  held  merely  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  and  had  accepted  the  unsalaried  secretaryship 
to  the  criminal  tribunal  ol'  St.  Petersburg.  Next  he  had  become  secre- 
tary to  the  American  company,  a  great  chartered  commercial  associa- 
I  tion,  a  post  he  held  ut  the  time  of  the  revolt. 

We  must  quote  Schnitzler  here,  for  his  description  of  this  man  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  style.  "  Ryleieff  possessed  superior  intellect,  in 
conjunction  with  some  excellent  qualities  of  heart.  Moved  by  prin- 
ciples rather  than  by  passions,  he  acted  only  on  reflection,  devoted 
to  theories, — abstract  indeed,  but  disinterested, — he  acted,  in  short, 
from  a  sense  of  duly.  By  inclination  a  democrat  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  he  nevertheless  well  under- 
stood that  such  a  coni^titution  supposes  citizens,  but  does  not  form 
them;  and  therefore  that  it  was  inapplicable  to  Russia,  whose  popu- 
lation he  beheld  divided  into  masters  and  slaves.  }ie  (ulmitted 
that  monarchy  in  such  a  state  of  society  can  be  the  only  ark  of  refuge, 
but  he  wus  indignant  to  see  it  absolute  and  unlimited;  shocked  that 
despotism  should  exist  upon  the  throne  and  slavery  in  the  cabinet, 
and  grieved  at  the  absence  of  that  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  a 
state,  namely,  a  quick  sense  of  honour  in  the  higher  classes,  and  of 
moral  dignity  in  all.  He  saw  with  mortification  that  his  country 
could  not  stand  a  comparison  with  any  other:  he  hoped  to  limit  the 
absolute  power  of  the  monarch,  and  to  transform  the  autucrat  into  a 
constitutional  sovereign." 

llyleielf  was  gentle  iinU  humane  by  nature,  but  could  net  or  decide, 
when  occasion  required,  with  astonishing  firnuiess,  a  quality  of  mind 
which  is  seldom  granted  to  (loets,  and  liyleiefT  was  one,  having  done 
things  to  make  him  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Russian  Parnassus. 

These  three  principal  conspirators  had  many  active  auxiliaries, 
some  of  whom  must  he  briefly  mentioned,  Lieutenant-Colonel  lla- 
tenkotf  was  a  man  of  some  spirit,  enterprising  and  ambitious.  Mor- 
tiKed  pride  made  him  a  patriot,  fur  he  had  been  disappointed  of  pre- 
ferment. Resentment  of  disgrace  converted  Captain  lakoubovitch 
into  a  conspirator.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the  imperial  guard 
for  having   taken   part  in  a  duel   which   terminated  fatally.     Peter 
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Kakhofski,  a  retired  lieutenant,  was  equally  bloodthirsty  with  lakotr 
liovitcli.  He  derided  the  scruples  of  his  coadjutors  whom  he  calM 
tJif  jihilanlhropiitl'.  But  the  four  brothers  BestoujeflF  were  very  dif- 
ferent men.  They  were  amiable  and  generally  beloved,  and  one  of 
them  (Alexander),  the  devoted  friend  of  llyleVcff,  had  acquired  liter- 
ary reputation.  Colonel  Boulutoff,  commander  of  the  6th  regiment 
of  chasseurs,  was  a  man  who  possessed  some  line  qualities,  and  was 
beloved  by  liis  regiment,  but  he  was  of  the  light  and  frivolous  charac- 
ter so  observable  amongst  the  Russians. 

When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  first  reached  St-  Petersburg, 
the  conspirators  built  great  hopes  on  the  fault  of  the  deceased  moo- 
arch  in  not  having,  by  a  public  act  duriug  his  lifetime,  announced  hij 
successor.  The  matter-of-course  transmission  of  the  crown  to  the 
ferocious  Constantine  surprised  them :  but  they  had  men  amongit 
tliem  who  were  not  to  be  startled  by  any  proposed  crime,  and  the  new 
emperor  might  be  murdered  with  less  remorse  than  his  mild  and  bene" 
volent  predecessor.     Still  no  immediate  attempt  was  made.     Coi 

ence  succeeded  conference,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  supi      

favourable  opportunity  passed  away.     They  now  talked  of  dissolving 
the  association,  but  this  proposition  unhappily  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  when  the  tidings  of  Constantine's  renunciation  became  known 
to  them,  their  confidence  revived.  They  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
the  great  advantage  they  might  derive  from  the  present  position  of 
oSairs.  In  the  absence  of  all  public  knowledge  of  events  and  circuoi- 
stances,  and  with  a  young  inexperienced  prince  who  was  by  no  means 
popular  with  the  army,  they  might  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
[  report  of  Constantine's  renunciation  was  a  lie,  or  tliey  might  insist 
that  the  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  Nicholas,  was  a  virtual  abdication  oa 
his  part. 

It  was  now  time  to  act,  and  to  this  end  a  dictator  was  chosen. 
This  distinction  was  conferred  on  Prince  Troubetskoi,  one  of  who«e 
ancestors  had  aspired  to  the  throne.  The  prince  was  ill-fitted  for 
the  office,  and  knew  it;  but  his  name  was  the  thing  wanted.  "Have 
1  «e  not  chosen  an  admirable  chief?"  asked  Kylcleff.  "  Yes,"  replied 
r  Jaciiubovitch,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  "in  stature."  But  Ryleieflf  wa» 
on  energetic  director  of  the  tool,  «ho<e  orders  were  passively  obeyed 
by  the  members  of  the  associasion.  The  "Official  Report"  says,  "  iLey 
were  as  docile  in  obedience  to  an  unknown  and  unauthorized  power, 
as  they  were  violent  in  their  resistance  to  legitimate  authority." 

Not  a  moment  now  was  to  be  lost.  Conferences  were  held,  and 
project  after  project  was  proposed.  Still,  nothing  was  decided. 
However,  on  the  24th  and  2otli  December,  the  member*  of  the  plot 
repaired  in  great  numbers,  but  separately,  to  the  house  o\'  Rylelcff. 
Among  these  were  many  military  officers,  each  of  whom  answered 
for  his  regiment.  The  marine  guards  especially  were  secure,  being 
deeply  infected  with  the  spirit  of  revolL  Great  excitement  pre. 
vailed  at  their  meetings.  Captain  Alexander  Bestoujelf,  the  poet, 
exclaimed,  "I  pass  the  Rubicon,  and  will  force  my  onward  way 
with  the  sabre;"  and  when  Ryleieff  avowed  his  suspicion  that  they 
ha<I  been  betrayed,  but  that  their  strength  was  quite  suflicient,  a  voicp 
cried  in  reply,  "  the  scubburds  are  broken,  we  can  no  longer  hide  our 
sabres."  Ryleieff  had  been  moderate  before,  but  it  appears  certain 
that  he  now  began  to  fear  that  their  enterprise  would  fail,  or  lead 
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to  a  civil  war,  unless  it  were  consummatetl  hy  regiciile.  KaliJiofski 
appeared  to  liim  to  be  tiie  man  best  fitted  for  such  a  deed.  Embrac- 
ing liim  in  the  presence  of  many  conspirators,  lie  said,  "  Dear  friend! 
jou  alone  amongst  us  are  solitary  upon  earth,"  (he  himself,  Trou- 
betskoi,  and  many  others  were  surrounded  with  family  ties,)  "  You 
ought  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  the  society ;  rid  us  then  of  the 
Emperor." 

In  the  evening  of  live  23th,  the  conspirators  once  more  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Ryltieff.  At  the  morning  meeting,  they  hud  des- 
patched instructions  to  the  association  of  the  south,  ignorant  that  at 
the  very  moment  it  was  being  deprived  of  its  chiefs,  in  consequence 
of  orders  received  from  Taganrog.  At  the  present  convocation,  they 
were  fully  assured  by  an  officer  just  arrived  from  the  south,  thai  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  second  army,  were  ready  to  dcclurc 
for  them.  They  likewise  received  the  true  intelligence  that  the 
council  of  the  empire  would  meet  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  to  lake  the  oath  to  Nicholas.  Final  measures  were  now 
adopted,  and  his  poi't  was  assigned  to  each.* 

The  general  intention  of  the  conspirators  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  to  act  on  the  offensive,  but  to  make  a  demonstration  which 
might  haply  frighten  the  government  into  granting  a  constitution,  a 
provisional  government  to  be  chosen  from  the  chiefs  of  the  move- 
ment. But  lakoubovitch  was  for  no  such  tume  proceedings.  He 
proposed  to  break  into  the  spirit-shops  and  taverns,  and  to  ply  the 
soldiery  and  popubce  with  brand}',  their  favourite  beverage ;  to 
license  general  pillage,  to  carry  off  the  banners  from  the  churches 
where  they  were  deposited,  and  to  hound  the  mob  upon  the  Winter 
Palace.  This  proposition  not  finding  a  seconder,  he  suggested  the 
burning  of  St.  Petersburg  in  case  of  failure  in  their  attempt,  but 
this  project  also  was  not  entertained. 

During  the  night,  the  officers  of  the  guard  involved  in  the  plot, 
went  among  their  regiments  infusing  disquietude,  shaking  the  con- 
fidence of  the  men  in  the  government,  and  persuading  them  to  refuse 
the  oath.  An  illegal  oath,  it  was  said,  was  about  to  be  exacted  from 
the  troops,  who  would  perjure  themselves  by  taking  it :  the  ctesare- 
vitch  Constantine  had  not  refused  the  throne,  but  was  advancing  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  the  first  army  and  that  of  Poland  to  exter- 
minate the  traitors  who  should  swear  allegiance  to  any  other  than 
himself,  and  tliat  he  had  already  reached  Narva. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26lh,  while  the  Senate,  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  the  lesser  authorities  were  taking  the  oath,  two  of  the 
brothers  Bestoujeff,  Captain  Prince  Chtchepine-Uostofski,  and  two 
other  officers,  passed  through  several  companies  of  the  regiment  of 
Moscow,  everywhere  conjuring  the  soldiers  to  reject  the  oath.  They 
had  a  different  story  to  tell.  "We  are  deceived,"  said  they,  "the 
Grand-Duke  Constantine  has  not  refused  the  oath.  He  is  in  irons, 
as  also  the  Grand- Duke  Michael,  our  colonel."  Alexander  Bestoujeff 
nvowed  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Warsaw  to  oppose  this  act  of 

*  It  is  uid  tiiat  ibe  police  were  cognizant  of  thit  meeting,  and  gars  inrorinution 
of  it  U>  Count  Miloradovili-li,  (Jovemor-Oeneml  of  St.  Petemliurg.  The  funeral 
only  laughed,  oliMTvinj;.  "  Uali !  it  i>  a  tet  of  duiicei  met  to  read  had  verse*. "  Ilii 
life  waa  tile  payment  of  hii  incredulity. 
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ireacliery,  and  hi»  brother  Michael  cried,  '^  The  Emperor  ConsianUM 
lovfs  our  regiment  and  will  increase  it*  pay.  Down  with  ail  thow 
who  are  unliiithful  to  him." 

The  soldiers  were  impressed  and  excited  by  the  eloquence  of  i1hm« 
voung  men.  It  was  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  artny  at  that  tint*, 
instead  of  flints,  to  carry  small  blocks  of  wood  in  their  guns.  Re- 
sponding to  the  address  ofiheir  oHicers.  they  cried,  "  Away  with  ibe 
wooden  blocks,"  and  habtened  to  furnisili  themselves  out  of  the  »Wre» 
of  the  regiment  with  flints  and  cartouches. 

They  hud  just  regained  tlieir  ranks,  when  an  adjutant,  tlie  beucr 
of  an  order  from  Mujor-General  Frederichs,  the  conmiaiuler  ot  ihe 
regiment,  summoned  all  the  otticers  to  his  presence. 

"  I  no  longer  recognize  the  gcnerid,"  cried  Chtchepine,  ordering 
the  companies  to  load.  He  then  incited  them  to  tear  the  (olour* 
from  the  grenadiers,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  general,  fell  ujion 
him  sword  in  hand,  whilst  his  brother  discharged  a  pi*ti>l  at  him< 
Frederichs  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  >Iajur-(ienenil  Chetv- 
chine  hastened  to  his  asaisLance,  when  C'htchepine  fell  instantly  U] 
him  also  with  his  sabre,  and  stretched  him  bleeding  at  hi*  feel. 
Maddened  with  excitement,  he  no  longer  knew  what  he  did.  H» 
hewed  away  at  all  who  opposed  him  ;  seized  upon  the  colours,  aii 
withdrew  his  company  from  the  barracks.  Before  they  left  thr  oui 
enclosure,  they  gained  over  a  regiment  and  some  portions  of  olhrrs, 
with  whom  they  rushed  tumultuously  towards  the  o}>en  space  before 
the  Senate,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  population  of  that  <|uarl«r. 
On  their  way  several  oflicers  had  joined  them,  and  they  noir  nogM 
themselves  behind  the  slaiue  of  Peter  the  Great,  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments.  After  a  long  suspense,  a  battalion  of  marines,  ami 
companies  of  grenadiers  appeared,  and  made  common  ante 
them,  and  many  discontented  people,  and  a  large  portion  of 
po|)iilace  assembled  about  them,  looked  upon  this  demontlrvitinn 
complacency,  intending  to  take  part  with  the  iosargents  tlie  iiutHil 
it  might  be  done  with  safety. 

Meanwhile,  the  emperor,  having  exercised   his  first  act  of  tote- 
reignty,  in  promulgating  his   manifesto  of  accession,  awaited  in  the 
\\  inter  Palace  the  tidings  of  the  administration  and  acceptance  of 
oath.     He  was  full  of  deep  anxiety,  for  he  could   not  count  u{ion 
guard.     However,  General  Voinoff,  commander-in-chief  of  thr  guai 
at  lust  came   to  announce  to  him  that  the  formality  had  been  cum^ 
pleted  in  a  great  number  of  the  regiments.    It  was  added,  if  he  could 
not  receive  the  same  tidings  of  the  grenadiers  and  the  marine*,  it  ma 
because  of  the  distance  of  their  barracks. 

But  before  long,  evil  news  arrived.  Four  officers  of  horsc^artilkrj 
hod  been  put  under  arrest,  and  it  hud  been  necessary  to  confine  tbr 
whole  regiment  to  its  tjuarters.  Further,  the  open  revolt  of  the  mii- 
nient  of  iMoscow,  and  of  many  other  companies  ranged  ut  no  grtol 
distance  from  his  palace,  was  now  made  known  to  him,  NicnoJai 
lost  not  a  moment.  Tiie  regiment  of  Senicnotf  was  onlercd  to  g» 
and  repress  the  rebellion:  the  horse-guard  to  hold  itself  in  rcadinna 
to  obey  the  first  requisition.  He  felt,  too,  that  it  was  ncci"--"'- '■' 
should  shew  himself,  and  cmbrncing  the  empress,  he  took  i 
grand-<luki',  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  by  the  hand,  and  iL<i  hmh  i« 
ihe  principal  body-guard  of  the  palace,  whom  he  ordered  to  load  rJinr 
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guna  and  guard  every  avenue.  Presenting  his  con  to  them,  he  said, 
'•  I  confide  him  to  you — to  you  I  trust  for  his  defence."  The  Finnish 
cliasseurs  were  moved  to  tears  by  this  mark  of  confidence.  They 
took  the  child  in  their  arms,  lavislied  upon  tiie  terrified  boy  a  tliou- 
sand  caresses,  swore  thnt  their  bodies  xliouid  be  ramparts  before  him, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  surrender  hiin  even  to  his  governor,  when 
be  came  to  cluim  him. 

"God  knows  the  intention  of  all,"  they  said,  "  but  we  will  only 
surrender  up  the  son  of  our  father  to  our  father  himself." 

Count  Alexis  Orlotf  was  the  first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  squadrons  of  horse  for  the  defence  of  his  master,  They  were 
drawn  up  in  the  vast  square  extending  before  the  Winter  Palace, 
which  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  horse  looked  a  small  troop  in 
the  midst  of  the  wide  white  space.  Nicholas,  looking  towards  the 
atatue  of  Peter  the  Great,  could  see  the  crowd  pressing  around  the 
insurgents,  which  now  numbered  from  two  to  three  thousand  men  ; 
and  he  could  hear  the  incessant  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  I"     It  was  time  to  act. 

Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  he  marched  to  meet  the 
rebels.  On  his  way  he  met  a  detachment  en  route  to  join  them.  He 
saluted  them  according  to  an  old  Russian  custom  ;  "  Good  day,  my 
children!"  Instead  of  the  usual  reply,  the  soldiers  answered, 
"Hurrah  for  Constantine !"  Nicholas  pointed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  open  ground ;  "You  have  mistaken  your  way,"  he  said ;  "your 
place  is  therewith  the  traitors  1"  Another  detachment,  confused, 
and  perhaps  undecided,  made  no  reply  to  his  salutation.  With  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,  lie  saw  the  advantage,  crying  »vith  his 
powerful  and  sonorous  voice,  "  To  the  right !  march  t"  They  obeyed 
mechanically. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Panoff.  an  intrepid  rebel,  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining over  several  companies  of  grenadiers,  with  which  he  joined 
the  insurgents  before  the  Senate-house;  on  his  way  thilher  he  made 
an  inetfectutti  attempt  upon  the  fortress  and  the  Winter  Palace.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  marine  guard  was  also  added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  rebels.  Seeing  the  horse-guards  under  OrloW'  approach,  the  cry 
arose,  "  Form  against  the  cavalry  !"  and  the  combat  began. 

But  scarcely  had  it  commenced,  before  the  revolted  troops  f  lund 
themselves  without  leaders.  Of  the  three  who  were  to  have  com- 
manded them,  lakoitbovitch  alone  was  at  his  post.  Obolenski  in- 
deed was  there,  but  no  pnriicular  duty  had  been  assigned  him.  Trou- 
botskoi  and  HoulaioH'  had  neither  of  tliem  appe.ired.  Hyleleff,  who 
maintained  his  firmness  thmughout,  had  rejoined  his  friend  .'VIexander 
Bestoujetr,  but  went  to  seek  Troubetskoi,  lost  much  time,  and  was 
not  again  seen. 

The  emperor  was  now  surrounded  by  troops  and  generals  upon 
whom  he  could  place  reliance.  Vainly  urged  to  retire,  "  in  that 
awful  and  critical  moment,"  says  Schnitzler,  "  he  wished  to  prove 
liim^elf  worthy  of  the  throne,  not  only  by  his  cour.ige,  which  never 
wavered,  but  by  the  greater  quality  of  forbearance." 

It  amnol  be  denied  that  in  this  instance  he  is  entitled  to  that 
praise.  Anxious  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  he  requested  that 
the  governor-general.  Count  Miloradovitch,  would  .iddress  the  rebels, 
and  ouce  more  endeavour  to  recall  them  to  their  duty.     The  veteran 
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was  his  terror,  he  forgot  that  he  had  left  in  his  own  house  all  his  se- 
cret papers,  which  must  assuredly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment agents.  These  papers  were  seized,  and  during  the  night.  Count 
Nesselrode  paid  him  a  visit,  caused  him  to  surrender  his  sword,  and 
sent  the  trembling  wretch,  under  the  conduct  of  an  aide-de-camp,  to 
llie  emperor. 

Here  he  denied  all  connexion  with  the  plot,  and  aifecled  ignorance 
of  the  conspiracy;  but  the  proofs  of  the  contrary,  under  his  own 
hand,  were  so  various  and  so  many,  that  he  found  alt  protcslatioa 
useless.  He  fell  at  the  emperor's  feet,  craving  mercy,  and  praying 
for  his  life. 

"It  is  granted,"  said  tlie  emperor.  "Sit  down  and  write  to  the 
princess :  I  will  dictate  the  letter."  Troubetskoi  obeyed.  Under  the 
emperor's  dictation,  he  wrote, — "  I  am  well — and  my  life  will  be 
spared."  He  hesitated,  as  though  expecting  some  words  of  further 
lenity.  "Direct  and  seal,"  cried  the  emperor,  sternly,  adding,  when 
he  had  done  so,  "If  you  have  courage  to  support  a  life  dishonoured 
and  devoted  to  remorse,  I  grant  it  you;  but  it  is  all  that  I  promise." 
So  saying,  he  turned  from  him  in  disgust 

There  never  was  a  conspiracy  without  its  Troubetskoi ;  but  Ryleieff, 
the  BestoujefFs,  and  the  rest  were  men  of  sterner  stuff.  Troubetskoi 
•vaa  exiled  to  Siberia  for  life,  and  Ryleieff,  Lieutenant  Kakhofski, 
with  Paul  Pestel,  Bestoujeff-Uumine,  and  Mouravieff-Apostol  were 
hanged.  These  three  last  had  been  engaged  in  a  revolt  in  the  South, 
and  had  been  arrested  on  the  very  day  of  the  insurrection  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  platform  was  withdrawn  before  its  time,  and  the  noose 
slid  over  the  head  of  Ryleicff  and  two  others,  precipitating  llieni  into 
the  hole  beneath  the  scaffold.  When  they  were  once  more  brought 
under  the  gibbet,  Ryleieff,  the  brave,  the  high-souled,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire,  exclaimed:  "  Accursed  country!  where  they 
know  neither  how  to  plot,  to  judge,  or  to  hang  I" 

On  the  whole,  Nicholas  acted  with  clemency,  mitigating,  in  most 
instances,  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  In  two  cases,  however,  he  ag- 
gravated the  putiishment,  shewing  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  lav,  and  that  the  papers  he  hud  seized  and 
read,  and  which  treated  of  the  rights  of  man,  had  not  taught  him  how 
to  interpret  the  word  eoiMilution. 


BRIAN  O'LINN; 
OR,  LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

Br   THE   AUTHOB   OP    "  WILD    SPORTS   OF    THE    WKST." 
CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

So  much  had  I  been  engrossed  with  the  disastrous  termination  of 
nay  father's  first  appearance  alone  in  the  streets  of  Lotidon,  that  I 
bad  not  heard  the  door  open,  nor  was  I  aware  that  the  company  had 
received  an  addition,  until  the  well-known  voice  of  Archy  apprized 
me,  that  he  too  was  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

"  Aweel,  leddies,  I  !>aw  the  sight  mysel' — an'  it's  awfu'  to  behold. 
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There's  twa  »hanieless  jades  standing  on  ane  tiie,  and  the  other  cucVil 
in  the  air,  higher  than  tlieir  elbow.  Their  pows  were  stickctl  Ut  <4 
flowers,  and  they  had  na  cluiths  upon  them  but  a  cuttie  kilt.  C>di| 
dinna  «ang  near  the  place,  madam,  or  ye  vill  be  shockit,"  and  heed 
the  chiel-ijutler  addressed  his  mi»tresfi.  "The  nest  time  I  p4u  tha| 
wav  I'll  jii-t  keek  at  the  booril  upon  the  corner,  and  lell  ye  ibe  I 
o"  the  street,  that  ye  may  a"  avoid  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Arcby  was  expressing  his  diMpprobatius 
of  ladies  standing  upon  one  toe,  and  adopting  scanty  draperin, 
Brian  repeated  to  me  his  determination  of  proceeding  to  Uolmes«lal( 
after  dinner. 

"  If  I  cannot  obtain  your  uncle's  concurrence,  '  I  •wjnn*  thn» 
him,"  as  Archy  says,  but  quietly  steal  a  march." 

"Of  which  movement  he  will  be  apprized  before  you  're  clear  of 
Newman's  yard,"  I  answered. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Brian  with  a  sigh.     "The  past,  the  pr 
and  the  future,  he  reads  as  I  would  an  advertisement  in  the  "  TimesJ| 
But  let  him  be  dwarf  or  devil,  I'll  see  my  beloved  Susan  forallthi 
8peuk  of  him,  and  he  comes," — fur  the  door  opened,  and  the  \ia\t 
man  rejoined  the  comjiany. 

When  the  honest  Borderer,  by  making  a  clean  breast,  exr 
thereby  to  conceal  his  morning  act  of  disobedience,  and  the  unr 
consequences   which    ensued,  from   the   personage   whom   he   mo 
dreaded,  he  had  fatally  deceived  himself.     While  giving  orders  fol 
dinner  to  the  waiter,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  the  person  who  h» 
liberated  my  father  from  his  confinement  in  the  cub,  and  as  a  con 
nion-place  occurrence,  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  uncle.     Co 
sequently,  for  the  unconscious  Borderer,  there  w.ns  what  is  Hgor 
tivcly  termed,  "  a  rod  in   pickle."  and   faith  !  the  little  penlJemnH 
did  not  allow  the  same  to  remain  long  without  employment.     Aitl 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanted  ;  and   a  casual    remark   on   the' 
fineness  of  the  morning  proved  sufficient. 

"Ay,"  said  the   Dwarf;  ''no  doubt  you   found  the  streets  fullj 
enough.     Sunshine  in  London  has  the  same  effect  on  fools  tliat  iff 
has  upon  an  ant-hill ;  for,  after  a  warm  blink,  out  swarm  the  wb 
community." 

My  father  affected  to  look  innocent. 

"And    now,   Mt.  John   Elliott,"   continued    the   Borderer's  ta 
mentor,  •'  is  it  creditable,  let  me  ask,  for  a  man  at  your  time  of  life  i 
spend  the  morning  among  swell-mob-men  and  impures  at  a  picture  _ 
dcalcr'n  pUte-glass  window,  to  determine  whether  a  duncing-girl  or 
a  pugilist,  in  scarcity  of  clothing,  had  the  advantage  ?" 

"  I  only  stopjied  to  look  at  the  prize  ox,"  res|)onded  my  father,  ill 
as  subdued  a  voice  as  a  schoolboy's,  who  knows  that  he  deserves  tin 
birch. 

"  Prize  ox  ?  Come,  come.  Jack — no  cock  and  bull  stories  will  pa»«^^ 
current  upon  me.  I  expect  to  hear  in  a  day  or  two.  thiit  you  o^^l 
taking  lessons  in  the  art  of  self-defence  ;  but  I  trust  however  tha^H 
nothing  would  induce  you  to  set  up  a  town  establishment,  with  a 
daiixciise  as  its  housekeeper." 

The  picture  the  Dwarf  sketched  of  my  father  becoming  n  fightitif 
man  in  his  old  age,  was   sufliciently  ridiculous  ;   but  the  warning 
against  the  fascinations  of  the  corpt  tie  hallft  was  too  much  for  hum«»l 
gravity  to  stand,  and  we  all  burst  into  a  laugh,  in  which  my  laJf' 
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mother  heartily  united.  The  Borderer,  "good  easy  man,"  really 
did  not  understand  lhe_  Dwarf's  badinage,  and  he  asked  me  "what  a 
danscxisv  was  ?" 

"  I  cannot  (jive  you  a  better  definition  than  honest  Archy's.  It 's  a 
shameless  jade  with  her  head  stuck  full  of  Howers,  a  cuttie  kilt,  and 
a  leg  elevated  in  the  air  higher  than  her  elbow." 

"  But,  Jack,"  pursued  the  Dwarf,  "  when  men  drop  into  bad 
company,  they  seldom  come  off  scot-free.     Pocket  picked  ?    Eh." 

"  Well,  Dick,  I  must  not  tell  a  lie;  and  I  think  also,  that  it  would 
be  an  idle  attempt  to  deceive  you  ;"  and  the  Borderer  confessed  the 
■whole. 

"What  do  ye  think  of  this,  Brian?"  I  whispered;  "you  see 
nothing  can  esciipe  him." 

"  You  know,"  replied  the  young  Irishman,  that  I  woulil  say 
nothing  to  offend  you,  Frank;  hut,  were  he  your  uncle  twice  over, 
if  he's  not  the  devil,  he's  a  next  door  neiphbour  of  his.  But  I'll 
break  my  trip  to  him  at  once,"  and  approaching  the  Dwarf,  Brian 
communicated  his  intention  of  leaving  the  metropolis  that  evening. 

"  I  won't  hear  of  it,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  with  a  decisive 
•wave  of  his  hand. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  was  the  rejoinder;  "but  I  have  already  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  so." 

"  And  1,"  returned  the  Dwarf,  taking  a  long  and  most  decisive 
pinch  of  high-toast,  "publicly  and  formally  protest  against  the 
expedition." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Brian. 

"You  shall  not,"  returned  the  Dwarf. 

"I  will,  by — " 

"  Stop — you  need  not  swear.  Wilful  shall  have  his  way  ;  for  as 
that  old  lout,  Archy,  would  say,  'he  who  will  to  Cupar  maun  to 
Cupar.'  Pray,  step  into  the  back  drawing-room,  as  I  wish  to  hiive 
a  short  conversation  with  you  before  your  departure,  and  I'll  join 
you  in  five  minutes." 

We  were  so  accustomed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Dwarf,  without 
even  presuming  to  enquire  why  they  were  issued,  that  Brian  quitted 
the  room  instantly.  The  little  gentlem.in  seated  himself  beside  my 
mother,  with  whom  he  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  privately, 
>*hen  they  both  rose,  and  leaning  on  the  Dwarf,  the  lady  \e(t  the 
room. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  my  father,  "  what  the  devil's  in  the  wind 
next  ?  and  what  can  Dick  want  with  your  mother,  Frank?" 

"  That,  sir,  could  only  be  answered  by  himself,  or  the  other  per- 
sonage you  mentioned.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  for 
uneasiness  on  your  part.  My  mother's  prudence  is,  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee;  and  the  Dwarf  too  near  a  relative,  and  too  much 
the  gentleman,  to  meditate  nught  against  your  domestic  felicity. 
Had  it  been  jMnry  whom  he  cajoled  away,  I  should  certainly  have 
recommended  Maxwell  to  look  sharp;  for,  if  you  remember,  he 
dropped  a  hint  when  he  first  honoured  us  with  a  visit  that  he  was 
in  search  of  a  wife  and  heir,  and  I  thought  my  fair  sister  listened 
with  some  interest.     But  here  they  come." 

On  this  occasion,  Archy  enacted  master  of  ceremonies.  "  This 
way,  leddies!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  headed  the 
procession.     Again  was  there  subject  for  surprise — for  my  mother 
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re-entered  the  drawing-room,  with  a  beautiful  young  woin.in  lean- 
ing on  her  arm.  A  hale,  hearty-looking  old  man — the  ci-devtut 
Mr.  O'Linn — and  the  little  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  of 
the  dramalis  pertoiicr  appeared  mere  puppets,  forming  the  rear  rank. 
The  strangers  were  Susan  Edwards  and  her  father. 

I  looked  at  the  bride  de  facto,  and  also  at  the  brides  elect :  and 
the  wide  circle  of  the  metropolis  could  not  have  turned  out  three 
that  were  more  unlike,  or  more  interesting.  Susan  was  decidedly 
the  6nest  woman  of  the  three  :  and  were  Britain  searched,  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  more  splendid  specimen  of  English  beauty  could 
be  found. 

"  The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner  bell "  did  not  sound,  but 
the  waiter  announced  in  plain  English,  that  it  waa  already  on 
the  table ;  and  iu  two  or  three  minutes,  a  happier  party  were  never 
grouped  round  a  festal  board.  All  the  guests  bad  cause  for  sclf- 
gratulation,  save  one ;  and  the  host  himself,  as  he  sat  in  his  place 
of  pride,  with  my  honoured  mother  at  one  side,  and  his  elected 
daughter  on  the  other,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  his  triumph  in 
having  brought  such  complicated  matters,  as  all  and  every  appeared 
to  be  a  week  ago,  to  the  successful  conclusion  that  he  had.  Nothing 
could  have  been  devised  in  better  taste  or  executed  in  better  style, 
than  the  entertainment ;  and  after  the  cloth  had  been  remove<l,  the 
little  gentleman  drank  health  and  happiness  to  "  brides  that  were,  and 
brides  that  were  to  be,"  bumper  deep,  and  with  a  smothered  scream, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  designate  a  cheer.  Archy,  who  had  remained 
as  was  his  wont,  to  observe  and  overhear  anything  he  considered  inter- 
esting, was  directed  to  withdraw  and  send  Cupid  to  the  presence— and 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  disabled  valet  hobbled  in,  and  placed  a  snull 
paper  parcel  at  his  master's  elbow.  The  negro,  after  his  minittry 
was  ended,  shuffled  out;  and  the  little  man  proceeded  to  untie  hu 
parcel,  and  extracted  sundry  leathern  cases  and  a  parchment  deed. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  let  me  get  rid  of  two  or   three  triflo.  \ 
My  dear  niece,  the  holy  estate  into  which   you  have  just  entM^^H 
being  reputed  honourable,  you  obtain  precedenceof  your  fair  frien^^l 
Come  hither,  child."     My  sister  rose  and  obeyed  him.     "  You  were 
in  such  a  hurry  to  commit  matrimony,  that  I  had  not  time  to  send 
my  mite  to  furnish  your  troiuteau," 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — ^you  are  wrong  indeed ;  it  waa  bia  £uilt  entirely,'' 
and  she  archly  pointed  to  her  husband. 

"  Well — there's  a  small  memento  from  your  uncle,  with  heart-fch 
wishes  fur  your  happiness.  Alay  heaven  make  your  union  a  happj 
one ! " 

As  Julia  took  the  case,  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  little 
man  affectionately,  and  then  tripped  back  to  the  table  with  her 
present. 

"  I  require,"  said  the  Dwarf,  filling  his  glass  and  passing  tbe 
decanters  round — "  I  require  a  high  bumper  ;"  and  turning  to  wh«tc 
Susan  sal  beside  me,  he  requested  her  to  come  to  him.  lie  ad* 
dressed  her  with  kindness  and  good  taste,  complimented  her  on  bcr 
beauty,  ulaced  a  souvenir  in  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  bis  lips,  and  witii 
a  warmth  which  might  have  been  supposed  alien  to  his  cold  and 
stoic  character,  he  wished  her  nnil  Urian  routes  surles  de  proty^riUt. 

A  slight  episode  followed:  the  Dwarf  popped  a  very  pretty  ril* 
upon  luy  movUet's  {\\\^eT,  o'(k\vvuckg  N.Wv  t.he  only  sensible   act  hu 
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brother  had  done,  was  commiUed  on  the  day  he  married.  The 
grand  gcena,  however,  was  yet  to  come;  and  for  that  the  little 
gentleman  judiciously  reserved  his  powers. 

A  jewel-case  and  the  folded  parchment  still  remained  before  him, 
and  although  the  disposition  of  the  one  might  be  guessed  readily 
enough,  the  purpose  for  which  the  other  had  been  introduced,  was 
not  even  conjecturable.  As  usual,  the  Dwarf  alone  could  dispel  the 
mystery. 

After  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  a  glass  of  claret,  he  proceeded 
to  end  his  presentations. 

"  The  la^t,  and  not  the  least  pleasurable  of  my  duties,  remains 
now  to  be  performed,"  he  said.  "  My  adopted  child  sits  beside  me: 
in  another  clime,  and  under  other  circumstances,  I  kissed  her  'a 
sleeping  infant  in  her  nurse's  arms  ;'  and  ere  many  suns  shall  set,  I 
shall  again  breathe  a  blessing  on  her  lips  in  those  of  her  natural 
protector's — a  father  and  a  husband.  Nay,  Colonel," — for  the  old 
soldier,  touched  by  the  Dwarf's  allusion  to  the  past,  became  a  little 
womanish — "  we'll  have  nothing  lachrymose  introduced  at  this  high 
festival.  '  The  Soldier's  Tear'  heads  a  namby-pamby  ballad  very 
prettily  ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadxnissible  at  a  joyous  meeting  like 
the  present.  And  now,  dear  Julia,  I  kissed  thee  when  a  baby — I 
kiss  thee  now  a  girl — and,  please  God!  I'll  kiss  thee  as  a  wife  ere 
the  week  passes." 

The  little  gentleman  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  then 
handed  her  the  morocco  case  that  contained  his  souvenir.  Of  the 
Dwarf's  presents  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  his  gift  to  Susan  was 
very  elegant ;  tliat  to  my  sister  was  more  costly ;  but  to  the  lady  of 
my  love,  the  offering  was  indeed  superb. 

"  And  now,  Dick,  that  ye  have  distributed  your  presents,  and 
made  your  speeches  to  the  girls,  put  that  cursed  parchment  aside, 
and  send  the  claret  round,"  said  my  father. 

Alas!  the  storm  that  was  fore-gathered  for  the  unhappy  Borderer 
burst  at  this  infelicitous  request. 

"  One  thing  more  remains,"  said  the  Dwarf  with  marked  solem- 
nity ;  "  and  as  it  was  purely  personal,  it  was  properly  left  to  be  the 
last.  Mr.  John  Elliott,"  and  he  turned  to  my  father,  who  looked 
alarmed,  "  do  you  admit,  in  the  presence  of  this  goodly  company, 
that  for  seven-and-twenty  years  you  have  held  the  inheritance  of 
another  }" 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  Dick,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  are  you  prepared  to  yield  up  peaceable  possession  of  the 
same,  and  refund  the  product  of  the  property  for  more  than  the 
quarter  of  a  century  ?" 

"  I  am  ready  to  turn  out,"  s.iid  my  father,  "  at  reasonable  notice ; 
but  as  to  seven-and-twenty  years'  rent,  I  'm  afraid  you  must  take  it 
by  instalments,  Dick." 

The  Dwarf  smiled,  and  placed  the  parchment  in  Miss  Uarley's 
hands. 

"  Go,  my  adopted  daughter,  and  let  your  first  offering  to  your 
second  father,  be  a  discharge  for  the  past,  and  a  free  gift  for  the 
future." 

She  rose — put  the  deed  in  the  Borderer's  hand— and  that  honest 
gentleman  threatened  tu  become  sentitueutal.  But  the  Dwarf  effec- 
tually put  an  end  tu  the  pathetic 
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"  Dun't  trust  bim  with  the  document.  Put  it  up  youroelf,  Jalki 
or  throw  it  in  your  dressing-case.  That  old  gawk  to-morrow  ■•fll 
go  glowering  auer  dancing  girls,  and  would  liave  it  picked  from  hi* 
pocket,  »s  his  purse  wns  this  morning  at  the  picture-shop.  But 
ttay — in  the  hurry  of  preparing  that  deed,  I  omitted  a  niaterial  re- 
lation ;  and  altliough  it 's  not  regubrly  in  black  and  white,  I 
rust  to  its  bein-!  honciurahly  fulfilled.  Whenever  I  may  choose tu 
honour  the  Border  with  my  company,  the  large  chamber,  commonly 
called  in  my  time,  '  Bl«ck  George's  bed- room  ;"  one  ol  the  gentle- 
men, Jack,  that — "  and  he  made  a  significant  application  of  hi> 
thtimb  to  the  left  jugular, — "  tliat  the  said  chamber  shall  be  allotted 
for  my  sole  and  separate  use,  service,  and  accommodation — the  l>e<i 
being  krjil  free  from  damp,  and  the  crows  ejected  from  the  chimney." 
*'  Bv  the  Lord  !"  returned  the  hone-^t  Borderfn-,  "  you  may  throw 
^e  house  out  of  the  windows,  if  you  please  it,  Dick." 
"  And  I  will  answer,  my  dear  brother,"  said  my  lady  mother, 
for  your  chamber  being  carefully  aired  in  your  absences,  which  i 
[•incerely  trust,  will  be  short  and  far  between." 

An<l  if  a  jackdaw  even  presume  to  look  at  your  chimnej--pat. 
I'he  's  a  defunct  bird,  if  there  be  faith  in  Purday  and  a  pntent  cart- 
I  ridge,"  1  added;  and  the  Dwarf  bowed  his  thanks  in  return  to  the 
[dame  and  me. 

"  And  now,  ladies,  I  perceive  you  are  about  to  leave  ns.  To  my 
bnnoured  sister  I  have  conveyed  a  request,  to  whicli  I  trusts  favour- 
able answer  will  be  speedily  returned." 

He  rose,  ceremoniously  escorted  my  mother  to  the  door,  bowed 
Y4he  young  ladies  out,  and  then  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
[table.     "  And  now  that  we  are  left  to  ourselves   I  would  8ugge«t — 
nnless  these  gentlemen,"  and  he  bowed  to  the  Colonel  and  the  father 
of  Susan,  "  see  cause  for  holding  a  different  opinion — that  itile  cere- 
monial  shall   be  dispensed  with,  and   the  double  marriage  of  our 
young  friends  be  forthwith  celebrated.     In  Brian's  cate  I   hold  it 
particularly   desirable  —  as  before  many   hours  elapse,  he  may  be 
L<Callcd   on  to  formally  reclaim  his  rishts.  and  take  possession  of  his 
•father's  hall — and  when  Su^an  re-enters  Holmes<lale  it  shall  be — if 
I  be  permitted  to  play  counsellor — as  ladi/  of  the  mtitior." 

I  looked  at  Brian:  the  l>lood  rose  to  his  brows;  it  w.is,  indee<l, 
the  flush  of  honest  pri<le.  and  not  a  selfish  thought  engrosted 
hi*  mind.  The  heiress  Susan  had  clung  faithfully  in  her  hour  of 
unexpected  opulence  to  him,  on  whom,  in  humbler  circum«tJince» 
she  had  first  bestowed  her  heart :  and  now,  the  heir  of  HolnifvUle 
Priory  and  the  bnwd  lands  of  Ilunsgate  could  prove  his  grAtitude 
in  return,  and  place  in  a  lordly  hall  her  with  whom  he  had  hoped 
only  to  have  shared  a  cottage. 

A  small  note  was  handed  by  Archy  to  the  little  gentleman,  and  its 
contents  were  comprised  in  the  single  word  "Tliursdny." 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,"  he  said,  "  that  on  the  ladies'  part 
neither  let  nor  impediment  has  been  offered.  To-morrow  you  may 
rej)air  to  Doctors'  Commons,  obtuin  the  usual  licence,  and  on  the 
|d»y  following  visit  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.  I  bee  you  liave  iMssrd 
the  decanters  twice  without  diminishing  their  contents,  and  vou 
may  retire  to  the  ladies,  while  we  seniors  talk  over  some  matters 
for  half  an  hour." 

Never  was  a  hap])ier  evening  pawed — and  llie  chimes  of  tnidiiigbt 
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soundeil  from  the  neighbouring;  steeple,  before  "  good  night"  was 
spoken — for,  indeed,  the  Dwarf  played  the  host  bravely  to  the  last. 
At  breakfast  next  morning,  a  sly  alle)<ation  made  by  my  mother, 
that  her  liege  lurd,  on  the  preceding  night,  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  disciple  of  the  temperance  apostle,  brought  Archy  to 
the  rescue — 

'■  The  maister  was  only  comfortable,  as  he  ought  to  be,  considerin' 
the  occasion.  The  wee  drap  hot  toddy  after  the  broiled  bone  might 
list  have  showed  itself.  He  was  not  till  say  fou  ;  but,  conscience! 
he  was  na  fastin'." 
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<^  So,  with  decorum  all  tilings  carried  ; 

JJiu  smiled,  and  bluih'd,  and  then  was — marrivd  " 

GOLDSUITR, 

"  SuonT  introductions  are  best,"  as  a  lamented  friend  of  mine, 
not  long  since  deceased,  said  to  the  — th  regiment,  when  he  joined 
it,  for  the  first  time,  at  Waterloo,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  assumed  the  command  ]  and,  on  the  part  of  authors,  I  believe  a 
brief  farewell  after  "  a  tide  that  has  been  told,"  is  equally  judicious. 

The  episcopal  authority  for  our  being  joined  in  holy  wedlock  was 
obtained,  and  on  the  ajipointed  morning'we  crossed  the  market  to 
St.  Paul's.  The  hymeneal  staff"  was  furnished,  at  short  notice,  by  a 
family  of  .Macdonalds  from  the  Highlands,  and  sundry  relations  of 
Maxwell  from  Uuiiifriesliire,  who  were  come  up  for  the  season  to 
town,  and,  faith  !  a  group  of  prettier  girls  than  the  bridesmaids,  could 
not  have  been  found  within  the  parish.  I  cannot  tell  what  west-end 
artist  furnished  the  bridal  dresses,  but,  that  matiy  an  assistant  of  the 
marvhande  de  vKxlct  had  reason  to  curse  the  rapidity  of  the  Dwarf's 
operations — they,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  having  been  obliged  to 
dispense  wiih"sofl  repose"  and  ply  the  needle  until  ciK;k-crow. 
Covent  Oarden  supplied  the  boiiqiiits,  and  the  "  Hummums"  a  union 
of  breakfast  and  dinner,  politely  called  a  dejeuner.  In  church,  the 
conduct  of  all  concerned  was  exemplary,  and  neither  smelling  salts 
nor  sal  volatile  were  required,  although  "some  natural  tears  were 
shed,"  but  they  were  not  shed  in  sorrow.  As  to  the  little  man,  no- 
thing  could  exceed  his  gallantry  ;  for  after  the  ceremony,  he  not 
only  kissed  the  brides,  but  made  his  a  general  oscultation,  in  which 
my  mother  and   the  bridesmaids  were  included. 

After  breakfast  we  started  on  our  respective  routes.  Julia  and  I 
for  Brighton  ;  Brian  and  his  lady  for  Tunbridge- Wells — having  ar- 
ranged that,  on  an  early  day,  we  should  meet  at  St.  Leonards,  and 
return  to  the  metropolis  together. 

Before  we  had  started  Irom  London,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re- 
storation of  Brian  to  his  rights  had  been  removed — for  Reginald 
Hunsgate  was  no  more.  Tlie  "Times"  had  apprized  him  of  the 
fate  of  his  truculent  agent,  and  intimated  that  startling  disclosures 
might  be  expected.  Of  course,  these  threatening  revelations  could 
apply  to  none  but  hiiu  ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  exposure  was  ut 
hand,  and  ruin  was  impendir)g.  But  confirmation  of  his  worst 
fears  came,  when,  on  the  succeeding  morning,  two  strangers,  who 
would  not  be  refused  an  audience,  although  told  that  Hunsgate 
was  seriously  indisposed,  forced  past  the  attendant  and  went  from 
room  to  room  until  they  found  the  wretched  criniitxal  \tv  l\\%  AnA'^  . 
The  moment  the  servant  had  retired,  vhe^  av«\o\x\\v:e^  AvjX  ^Xx^.'j  VvA 
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been  despatched  from  London  to  arrest  liim,  and  produced  the  ne- 
cessary warrant  for  his  apprehension.  Beside  the  chair  where  Mr. 
Hunsgate  sat,  there  was  a  small  closet,  which  he  himself  had  causeil 
to  be  erected — for  what  purpose  none  could  tell,  as  nine  apartments 
out  of  ten  which  the  Priory  contained  were  never  entered.  With 
feigned  indifference  Mr.  Hunsgate  listened  to  the  officer,  and  pro- 
posing that  they  should  have  some  refreshment  while  he  dressed,  he 
pointed  to  the  bell,  and  requested  the  stranger  who  3too<l  between 
him  and  the  closed  door,  to  ring  for  an  attendant — and  while  the 
officer  was  thus  employed,  the  wretched  man  seized  the  opportunity, 
sprang  into  the  closet,  and  slammed  to  the  door  which  fastened 
with  a  spring-lock.  While  the  officers  were  endeavouring  to  force 
an  entrance,  a  heavy  fall  was  heurd  inside,  —  assistance  was  ob- 
tained— the  door  after  some  delay  was  broken  in,  and  Mr.  Hunt- 
giite  found  dead  upon  the  carpet,  with  a  phial  of  Prussic  acid 
in  his  grasp.  Whether  intended  for  defence  or  self-destruction, 
lethal  weapons  were  found  in  the  closet  in  abundance ;  but  the 
discovery  of  several  deadly  poisons,  beside  that  with  which  he  had 
committed  felo  tie  se,  would  rather  lead  to  a  belief  that  for  a  long 
time,  from  stings  of  conscience  or  dread  of  detection,  the  unhappy 
wretch  had  contemplated  suicide;  and  by  building  the  closet  ad- 
joining the  room  he  always  occupied,  had  thus  secured  himself  the 
means  of  effecting  it  without  the  risk  of  being  interrupted.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  remark,  ch  passant,  that,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
Priory,  Brian  pulled  down  a  building  which  only  disfigure<i  the 
mansion,  and  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  perpetuate  the  mentorj 
uf  a  man  and  a  crime  equally  to  be  detested. 

In  investigating  tlie  private  papers  of  the  deceased,  a  private 
drawer  in  his  bureau  was  accidentally  discovered,  which  contaiiMd 
documents  and  a  correspondence  running  over  a  term  of  one-aaiU 
twenty  years,  perfectly  sufficient,  had  further  proof  been  requir- 
ed, to  have  established  Brian's  lineage,  and  implicate  the  suicide 
in  the  abduction  of  the  mother  and  child,  and  the  murder  of  Henrv 
Devereux.  Letters  written  by  the  proud  and  guilty  lady  of  the 
Priory,  had  also  been  most  imprudently  preserved  :  and  their  tone 
and  language  were  terribly  descriptive  of  what  that  imperiotu 
woman  had  suffered,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  wretched* 
ness  she  had  occasioned.  Kemorse  and  agony  of  spirit  appeared  in 
every  h'ne  —  and,  indeed,  many  passages  indicated  a  partial  insa- 
nity. The  gist  of  them  all  was  to  recover  her  grandchild  —  oo 
labour  was  to  be  spared  —  no  pecuniary  consideration  to  be 
thought  of — her  mind,  she  said,  was  hell,  and  her  brain  at  tines 
seemed  to  be  literally  on  fire.  One  note,  scrawled  with  a  feebk 
hand,  in  all  probability  had  accelerated  her  death  —  aiid  by  (bal 
means,  as  Doctor  Faunce  had  more  than  hinted. 

It  was  an  order  that  the  neighbouring  vicar  should  be  sent  fur, 
as  she  wished  to  see  him  to  deliver  a  private  document  into  bii 
hands.  A  fiendish  note  was  endorsed  on  the  back :  "  All  is  made 
6&Ce,  and  the  pnper  reduced  to  ashes." 

Having  brought  one  guilty  career  to  its  guilty  close,  we  may.  in 
a  few  lines,  conclude  the  history  of  the  blackguard  cmpUiyi.  Brian 
was  fortunately  saved  all  trouble  in  respect  of  Mr.  Muggin» — the 
Leg  Lane  Pet  being  convicted  of  the  sailor's  murder.  He  wa»  ex- 
ecuted at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and,   to  the  mortification   of  the  Jtutj, 
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died  such  s  ref^ular  cur,  thnt  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the 
fcallows.  His  lady,  to  oblige  the  Recorder,  emigrated  to  Australia 
for  seven  years ;  but  whether  she  picks  oakum,  or  presides  at  an- 
other "  Fortune  of  War,"  we  cannot  tell. 

With  a  brief  notice  of  another,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
we  end  these  passing  notices — and  that  was  the  lost  one,  poor  Mary 
Hargrave.  She  was  removed  from  the  den  of  murder  and  of  infamy 
to  an  hospital,  where  for  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  coulil 
survive  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  narcotic  she  had  been  drugged 
with.  She  did  recover  ;  anil  by  Brian's  order  was  instantly  removed 
to  Holmesdale.  There  Mrs.  Hutisgate  had  her  carefully  nursed — 
and  she  was  ultimately  restored  to  health,  but  in  beauty  was  but  the 
wreck  of  what  she  once  had  been.  In  the  village  her  story  was 
unknown  ;  and  as  her  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  Susan  placed 
her  in  her  father's  cottage,  and  to  the  old  man  she  became  a  second 
daughter.  No  persuasion  could  induce  the  old  gamekeeper  to  ac- 
cept a  domicile  in  the  Priory  ;  and  adluent  beyond  anything  he 
either  wished  or  wanted,  the  winter  of  his  days  wore  smoothly 
through.  More  than  one  matrimonial  offer  was  made  to  Mary  Har- 
grave by  young  farmers,  but  these  she  respectfully  rejected  ;  and 
never  was  there  a  "  lovely  woman  who  stooped  to  folly,"  a  more  sin- 
cere and  a  more  steady  penitent  than  herself. 

Of  the  higher  class  of  the  dramatis  pertmtir  introduced  in  this 
pleasant  biography,  I  shall  content  myself  by  saying,  that  none  ever 
bore  an  unexpected  elevation  with  more  good  taste  and  good  discre- 
tion, than  Brian  and  his  pretty  Susan.  As  the  village  girl,  she  had 
been  admired,  envied,  and  praised ;  but  when  the  lady  of  the 
manor  opened  a  field  for  the  display  of  her  natural  qualities,  then 
only  were  her  virtues  developed  to  their  full  extent.  The  artless 
smile  which  returned  the  obeisance  of  some  old  acquaintance,  show- 
ed that  fortune  was  altered,  but  that  the  heart  had  remained  un- 
changed. To  all  who  needed  it,  her  purse  was  open  as  melting 
charity — and  in  duty,  the  humblest  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
the  lady  of  the  hall ;  for  whether  it  were  sun  or  storm,  Susan  paid 
her  daily  visit  to  the  old  man's  cottage.  One  circumstance  alone  in- 
dicated that  fortune  had  elevated  his  child.  His  garden  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Priory  gardeners — his  vegetables  gave  place 
to  flowers — and  his  bee-hives  were  increased.  Nightly  he  took  his 
accustomed  seat  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Lion  ;"  and  a  disabled  soldier 
had  liis  pension  doubled  by  his  exemplary  daughter,  for  attending 
her  parent  in  safety  to  his  cottage. 

To  speak  of  my  friend  Brian  would  be  useless;  for  if  the  reader 
cannot  estimate  his  character  from  the  pleasant  memoir  I  am  just 
concluding,  anything  I  could  add  to  it  would  not  dispel  his  dul- 
ness.  Brian  was  one  of  the  few  who  never  could  have  remained  in 
permanent  obscurity.  The  ore  was  in  him,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
out  it  must  have  come.  Like  a  charged  mine,  which  for  a  time  lies 
dormant  beneath  the  surface,  a  flint-spark  is  only  required  to  bring 
it  into  play  ;  and  whatever  destination,  save  the  just  one  decreed 
by  Providence,  might  have  been  his,  Brian  would  have  cut  his  road 
to  fame.  What  nature  made  him,  fortune  and  position  enabled  him 
now  to  develop,  and  Brian  Hunsgate  is — a  gentleman.  Run  hono- 
rary distinctions  through,  where  will  you  find  its  parallel? 

One  trifling  circumstance  for  a  few  months  occasioned  the  Lord 
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of  Holmesdale  and  his  lady  tome  annoyimce.  A«  is  the  case  within 
thirty  or  forty  miles  round  the  metropolis,  properties  beloiicin^  lo 
tho«e  whose  names  might  still  be  found  upon  the  Rag-R'iU,  liive 
paiseJ  into  the  possession  of  those  wlio,  probably  never  could  lay 
claim  to  a  grandfather,  except  by  the  naturjil  induction  that  tliry 
must  have  had  such  a  relative.  Now,  of  tliis  class,  there  were 
several  in  the  neighbourhood — and  while  they  dared  not  pretend  to 
question  Brian's  lineage  and  marked  superiority,  the  elevation  of  a 
girl  who  had  nothing  but  worth  and  beauty  to  recommend  her,  wai 
a  stumbling-block  which  lay  sorely  in  their  way.  But  before  a  few 
moons  had  waned,  her  unassuming  virtues  secured  for  her  the  only 
popularity  which  is  lasting.  Were  charily  the  theme.'  the  fair  con- 
sort of  Mr.  Hun.sgate  would  be  named.  Were  filial  duty  mentioned? 
Susan  would  be  quoted  as  a  bright  example.  Did  men  de;cant  upon 
that  trial  which  tests  the  human  heart  more  severely  th;m  adveruty 
— the  unexpected  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  position — 
then  was  the  lady  of  the  Priory  adduced,  as  a  rare  instance  of  one 
who  paised  the  ordeal  unscathed;  and  in  time,  from  all — and  even 
the  most  reluctant — Susan  won  the  golden  opinioDS  she  merited 
so  well. 

A  year  has  followed  those  which  have  preceded  it — rheu  !  funaeti 
— and  all  allied  to,  or  connected  with  the  roof-tree  of  the  Elliotts, 
thank  God!  have  prospered — and  a  more  anti-Malthusian  clique 
could  not  he  found.  To  the  houses  of  Dillon  and  Maxwell,  iny 
sisters  have  presented  a  contribution  ;  and  the  last  post  brought  me 
a  shurt  letter  from  Brian,  to  say  that  Holmesdale  had  got  an  heir, 
and  llial  the  lady  was  "  well  as  could  be  expected" — while  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  a  despatch  from  me,  announcing  the  birth  of* 
young  Borderer,  crossed  the  epistle  of  my  friend. 

The  little  gentleman  has,  in  reality,  taken  up  his  abode  under  th» 
old  roof-tree  —  but  he  goes  nominally  from  us  for  a  month,  and 
under  some  excu.se,  returns  within  the  fortnight.  The  temperature 
happily  preserved  in  his  chamber  as  seasons  change,  has  more  tiun 
<mce  elicited  his  approbation  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Purday,  the 
most  adventurous  jackdaw  dare  not  approach  a  chimney  tftbooed 
against  all  the  race. 

My  father  and  the  Dwarf — who,  by  the  way,  in  their  respectlM 
vocation.s,  admire  each  other  prodigiously — have  occasional  pmaaagM 
of  arms,  in  which  the  unhajipy  occurrence  at  the  print-shop  window 
gives  the  little  gentleman  an  advantage  he  never  throws  away.  Still 
"that  devil  Dick"  is  necessary  to  my  father's  happiness;  and  iC— 
which  heaven  forfend! — aught  should  remove  the  '*  bull-lieaded  Bor- 
dt-rer,"  I  verily  believe  that  the  Dwarf  would  be  beyond  consols- 
tion.     Reader,  farewell ! 
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